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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.    Ill 


Thk  foHowing  pages  contain  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters^  the  book 
by  which  Ruskin,  vrhxMt  juveniUa  have  occupied  the  preceding  volumes  of 
this  edition,  first  made  his  mark  as  a  prose-writer.  The  successive  volumes 
of  Modem  Patniers  were  in  some  respects  independent  works.  They  form 
not  one  book,  but  four  or  five.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1848 ; 
the  fifth  not  till  1860.  Between  the  first  and  second  there  was  an  interval 
of  three  years  (1848-46),  and  in  point  of  view  and  in  style  a  marked  dis- 
tinction. Between  the  second  volume  and  the  third  and  fourth  (which 
were  issued  together)  there  was  an  interval  of  ten  years  (1846-56) ;  and 
there  was  another  interval  of  four  years  (1856-60)  before  the  fifth  and 
final  volume  was  published.  During  these  intervals  Ruskin  did  a  great 
deal  of  other  work.  Thus,  to  mention  his  principal  books  only,  during 
the  second  of  the  intervals  he  wrote  and  publish^  Hu  Seven  Lamps  qf 
Jrchitedure  and  The  Stones  qf  Venice;  and  in  the  last  interval,  The  Po^ 
tical  Economy  of  Arty  foreshadowing  his  studies  in  social  and  political 
questions.  There  is  in  the  five  volumes  of  Modem  Pamters  a  unity  of 
purpose,  but  it  is  an  increasing  purpose.  *^  In  the  main  aim  and  principle 
of  Uie  book,^  said  its  author  in  his  preface  to  the  last  volume,  ^*  there  is 
no  variation,  from  its  first  syllable  to  its  last  It  declares  the  perfect  and 
eternal  beauty  of  the  work  of  God ;  and  tests  all  work  of  man  by  concur- 
rence with,  or  subjection  to,  that^  But  in  the  illustration  of  this  under- 
lying purpose,  there  are  ^^oscillations  of  temper^  and  ^^progressions  of 
discovery.*"^  As  the  author'^s  studies  were  widened  and  deepened,  his 
judgments  on  particular  painters  and  schools  of  painting  were  subject 
to  successive  dianges,  so  that,  some  knowledge  of  the  influences  which 
aflfected  him  is  necessary  to  understand  the  book  aright.  Many  changes, 
too,  were  made  in  its  text,  especially  in  that  of  the  first  volume,  some  <if 
which,  as  its  main  text  now  stands,  was  written  in  1848,  some  in  1846, 
some  in  1851.  Again,  criticisms  upon  and  allusions  to  the  volume,  which 
occur  elsewhere,  sometimes  refer  to  passages  removed  from  later  editions, 
or  to  opinions  subsequently  discarded  or  modified  by  the  author.  Thus, 
some  knowledge  of  the  bibliography  of  Modem  Painters  is  also  essential  to 

^  Author* 8  pre£M»  to  vol.  v.  of  Modem  Painters, 
ui.  »^  b 
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the  correct  appreciation  of  it.  To  supply  the  information  which  is  neces- 
sary for  both  tiiese  reasons  is  the  main  object  of  the  introduction  to  this, 
as  to  the  later  volumes  of  the  work. 

Ruskin  was  only  twenty-four  when  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters 
appeared,  but  the  'germ  of  the  book  dates  back  to  a  much  earlier  time. 
Modem  Painters  was  the  work  of  an  *^  Oxford  Graduate  ^ ;  the  essay  which 
contained  its  germ  was  written  in  the  week  before  he  matriculated.  In 
October  1886,  as  already  explained  (Vol.  I.  p.  xxxiii.),  he  had  written  &. 
reply  to  a  criticism  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  of  Tumer^s  pictures  exhibited 
in  that  year.  In  those  pictures — "Juliet  and  her  Nurse,^  "Rome  firom 
Mount  Aventine,'**  and  "Mercury  and  Argus ^ — ^Turner  had  developed  the 
characteristics  of  his  later  manner  "  with  his  best  skill  and  enthusiasm. 
.  .  .  His  freak  in  placing  Juliet  at  Venice,  instead  of  Verona,  and  the 
mysteries  of  lamp-light  and  rockets  with  which  he  had  disguised  Venice 
herself,  gave  occasion  to  an  article  in  Blackivoods  Magazine  of  suffi- 
ciently telling  ribaldry,  expressing,  with  some  force,  and  extreme  discour- 
tesy, the  feelings  of  the  pupils  of  Sir  Greorge  Beaumont  at  the  appearance 
of  these  unaccredited  views  of  Nature.  The  review,^  continues  Ruskin, 
"raised  me  to  the  height  of  black  anger  in  which  I  have  remained 
pretty  nearly  ever  since;  and  having  by  that  time  some  confidence  in 
my  power  of  words,  and — ^not  merely  judgment,  but  sincere  experience 
—of  the  charm  of  Tumer^s  work,  I  wrote  an  answer  to  Blackwood^  of 
which  I  wish  I  could  now  find  any  fragment.^  ^  Ruskin^s  intention 
was  to  send  the  paper  to  Blackwood^  but  his  father  thou^t  it  right  to 
ask  Tumer^s  consent  to  the  publication.  Tumer^s  reply  is  given  in 
Prasterita.^  Instead  of  returning  the  MS.  for  publication,  he  asked  leave 
to  send  it  to  Mr.  Munro  of  Novar,  who  had  bought  the  picture  of  Juliet. 
Munro,  says  Ruskin,  "never  spoke  to  me  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Modem  Painters  thus  coming  into  his  hands.  Nor  did  I  ever  care  to 
ask  him  about  it.*^  A  contemporary  copy  of  the  essay  has  now  been  found 
among  Ruskin'^s  MSS.,'  and  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time*  in 
Appendix  i.  (pp.  685-640).  It  is  a  most  characteristic  production,  and 
should  be  read  as  a  Prelude  to  Modem  Painters.  Alike  in  substance  and 
in  style,  it  is  truly  described  as  "the  first  chapter^  of  the  book.     It 

^  PrtBterita,  i.  ch.  zii.  §  243. 

*  Ruskin  and  his  fitther  did  not  at  this  time  know  Turner  personally.  Ruskin 
was  introduced  to  him,  hy  Griffith  the  picture-dealer,  on  June  20, 1840,  as  related  in 
PrwterUa  (it  ch.  iv.  §  06X  and  from  that  date  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms. 

s  In  MS.  Book  rii. :  see  "  Notes  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Poems"  in  Vol.  II.  p.  632. 

^  One  short  extract  from  it  was,  however,  given  in  Mr.  Collingwood's  ^fe  qfJohem 
Ruskin,  1900 ;  see  below,  p.  606  n. 
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shows  how  efiectively  Ruskin  had  even  then  occupied  the  ground  on  which 
hb  defence  of  Turner  was  to  be  based.  Blackwood  had  criticised  Tumer^s 
pictures  as  being  ^*  out  of  nature  ^ ;  Ruskin  maintained,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  were  true  to  the  vital  facts  of  nature,  while  giving  at  the  same 
time  ^^  the  consecration  and  the  poet^s  dream.^  And  something  of  *^  the 
scarlet  and  the  gold^^  of  the  painter^s  fancy  passed  into  the  young  critic^s 
defence.  The  style  was  hereafter  to  be  more  fiiUy  informed,  and  more 
deeply  suffused  with  passion;  to  be  chastened  also  and  matured;  but 
Ruskin  the  golden-mouthed^  is  already  there.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  other  than  fortunate  that  Turner  discouraged  his  young 
champion  from  entering  the  fray.  The  years  which  intervened  before  the 
germ  of  Modem  Painters  bore  fruit  were  fiill  of  various  instruction, 
equipping  Ruskin  the  better  for  his  task. 

The  history  of  the  years  of  preparation  for  the  writing  of  Modem 
Painters  has  already  been  traced  in  the  Introductions  to  Volumes  I.  and 
II.  Ruskin^s  education  was  broken  and  discursive,  but  it  gave  him  many 
advantages.     It  was  an  education  in  literature,  in  art,  and  in  nature. 

His  reading,  if  discursive,  had  been  deep.  He  was  saved,  alike  by  his 
own  genius  and  by  broken  health,  from  the  dangers  of  cram.  He  read 
to  leam,  rather  than  to  pass  examinations.  In  after  years  Rdskin  was 
given  to  belittling  his  classical  attainments.'  But  if  he  was  never  a 
scholar  in  any  philological  sense,  he  had  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  him ; 
he  had  assimilated  much  of  the  best  classical  literature.^  Already  in  the 
first  volume  of  Modem  Painters^  as  in  Tlie  Poetry  of  Architecture  before  it, 
the  vitality  and  freshness  of  his  classical  allusions  are  remarkable.  The 
description  he  gave  of  himself,  "  A  Graduate  of  Oxford,**  was  borne  out  by 
much  of  the  contents  of  his  first  volume.  His  method  of  argument — 
starting  everywhere  from  the  particular  fact — shows  from  the  first  the 
influence  of  Aristotle.  His  elaborate  classifications,  divisions,  and  marginal 
summaries  are  reminiscent  of  Locke,  whose  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing is  frequently  cited  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  volume.     But 

1  See  below^  p.  624. 

*  St.  Chrvsostom  (St  Johu  the  Golden-moathed)  was  the  name  given  to  Ruskin  by 
his  friend^  Mrs.  Cowper  Temple  (tlie  late  Ladv  Mount  Temple). 

'  See^  e,g,,  Pratterita,  i.  ch.  zL  §  220^  and  InHructiom  in  the  PreHminarjf  Exercitett 
arranged  for  the  Lower  Drawing  School,  Oxford^  1872^  p.  9  n. 

^  **  Curiously  scanty  and  desultory  as  his  scholarship  had  been  as  a  student,  we  are 
continuallv  struck  in  the  Oxford  lectures  with  the  range  of  reading,  the  subtle  com- 
ments, and  the  force  of  sympathy  with  which  he  had  reacned  the  inmost  soul  of  so  many 
classical  writers,  both  prose  and  verse,  Roman  as  well  as  Greek.  Nor  has  any  Professor 
of  Greek,  of  Poetry,  or  of  Philosophy,  touched  with  a  wand  of  such  magic  power  so 
many  inimitable  passages  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  JEschylus,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Xenophon,  Locian ;  or  again  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Catullus  (F.  Harrison, 
John  RuMn,  1002,  p.  136). 
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Ruskin  had  not  only  read  a  good  deal ;  he  had  himself  already  written 
much,  as  the  two  stout  volumes  of  his  juveniBa  testify.  ^^Tliough  I  shall 
always  think, ^  he  wrote  in  after  years,  *^  those  early  years  might  have 
been  better  spent,  they  had  their  reward.  As  soon  as  I  had  anything 
really  to  say,  I  was  able  sufBciently  to  say  it.""^ 

Ruskin^s  studies  in  art  have  already  been  noticed  in  connexion  idth 
his  juvenilia  in  prose  and  verse.  We  have  there  followed  in  detail  the 
statement  made  in  his  preface  to  this  volume  (p.  5),  that  he  had;** been 
devoted  from  his  youth  to  the  laborious  study  of  practical  art.^  Especi- 
ally should  it  be  remembered,  in  reading  the  present  volume,  that  Ruskin'^s 
descriptions  of  Turner  were  founded  on  long  practice  in  copying  that 
master^s  drawings  and  making  studies — sometimes  in  water-colour  or 
black-and-white,  sometimes  in  oils — from  his  pictures.  We  have  fol- 
lowed him  also  in  the  travels  to  which  he  referred  when  he  added  that 
his  criticisms  of  the  old  schools  of  landscape  painting  were  **  founded  on 
familiar  acquaintance  with  every  important  work  of  art,  fix>m  Antwerp 
to  Naples.""  He  might  well  have  included  England,  for  his  acquaintance 
with  the  treasures  of  art  in  country-houses  was  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
unusually  extensive,  llie  foreign  tour  of  1833  had  taken  him  to  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  f  Cologne,  Milan,  Grenoa,  Turin,  and  Paris.  Though  he  was 
under  the  regulation  age,  he  obtained  permission  to  copy  in  the  Louvre.' 
The  tour  of  1835  added  Venice  and  Munich  to  his  list;  during  the 
winter  of  1840-41,  he  had  seen  Florence  and  spent  weeks  in  the  picture 
gallerieB  and  churches  of  Rome  and  Naples.  His  diaries  in  these  years 
are  not  so  full,  as  they  afterwards  became,  of  technical  notes  on  pictures ; 
but  occasionally  he  makes  a  careful  memorandum.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
an  entry  in  his  diary  for  1841 :  * — 

Terni^  April  17. — Our  last  day  in  Rome  I  devoted  to  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  received  real  pleasure  from  it.  I  can  appreciate  Midiael 
Angelo  because  his  colour  is  so  exquisitely  subordinate  to  his  li^t  and 
shade.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  many  notices  of  the  delicate  and 
refined  feeling  with  which  he  has  introduced  the  Madonna,  meek, 
subdued,  retiring  behind  the  majesty  of  the  Christ,  but  robed,  the 
lower  limbs  at  least,  in  the  transparent  blue  of  the  heaven.  This  blue 
tells  at  first  as  a  part  of  the  firmament  forming  the  background,  and 
assists  in  keeping  the  figure  subdued.  Thb  touch  of  delicate  feeling 
is  singularly  contrasted  with  the  unapproachable  majesty— ^the  infinite 
power — of  the  concepticm  of  the  principal  figure. 

1  "Mj  First  Editor,"  in  On  the  OU  Road,  §  7. 

*  /VwteHte,  i.  eh.  iv.  S  94. 

'  Cf.  in  Vol.  XL  p.  167>  the  entry  on  the  picture  gallery  at  Bologna. 
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At  Rome,  too,  during  this  winter,  he  was  thrown  much  into  the 
society  of  Joseph  Severn  and  George  Richmond,  and  in  their  company 
saw  the  galleries,  and  spent  long  evenings  in  the  talk  of  the  studios.^  His 
earlier  prose  pieces  reflect  on  many  a  page  his  recollections  and  impres- 
sions of  pictures  in  foreign  lands.^  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this 
period  Ruskin  had  leamt,  among  the  foreign  masters,  to  delight  chiefly 
in  northern  art,  and  especially  in  Rubens.'  He  now  ranked  Rubens, 
Vandyck,  and  Rembrandt,  his  favourites  €unoDg  the  old  masters,  on  an 
equality  with  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Velasquez.  Of  the  Venetians 
he  as  yet  knew  comparatively  little ;  *  it  was  not  till  1845  that  he  **  dis- 
covered ^  Tintoret.  The  influence  of  Harding — Ruskin^s  drawing-master 
at  the  time  when  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters  was  being  written 
— ^told  strongly  against  ^^the  various  Van  somethings  and  Back  some- 
things, more  especially  and  malignantly  those  who  have  libelled  the 
sea."**^  Harding  **had  religious  views  in  sympathy  with  his  pupil,  and 
he  soon  inoculated  Ruskin  with  his  contempt  for  the  minor  Dutch 
school — those  bituminous  landscapes,  so  unlike  the  sparkling  freshness 
that  Harding^s  own  water-colour  illustrated,  and  those  vulgar  tavern 
scenes,  painted,  he  declared,  by  sots  who  disgraced  art  alike  in  their 
works  and  in  their  lives."**^  One  ^^  discovery,^  made  in  the  year  before 
the  first  volume  of  Modem  PmtUers  was  published,  must  specially  be 
noted.  In  his  earlier  period  he  had  sought,  in  sketching,  for  effSects  and 
views  of  specially  romantic  character;  he  had  looked  at  nature,  also, 
throv^  the  eyes  of  Prout  or  Turner,  and  had  tried  to  compose  in 
their  way.  But  one  day,  in  the  spring  of  184£,  he  noticed,  on  the  road 
to  Norwood,  ^*  a  bit  of  ivy  round  a  thorn  stem,  which  seemed,  even  to 
my  critical  judgment,  not  ill  ^ composed/^  The  lesson  thus  leamt — 
the  lesson  of  thinking  nothing  common  or  unclean,  and  of  seeking  beauty 
through  truth — was  re-enforced  later  in  the  year  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  when  he  found  himself  ^  lying  on  the  bank  of  a  cart-road  in  the 
sand,  with  no  prospect  whatever  but  a  small  aspen  tree  against  the  blue 
sky.  Languidly,  but  not  idly,  I  began  to  draw  it;  and  as  I  drew,  the 
languor  passed  away:  the  beautiful  lines  insisted  on  being  traced.  .  .  . 
With  wonder  increasing  every  instant,  I  saw   that  they  *  composed" 

^  See  Pngterita,  ii.  ch.  ii. 

*  See^  for  instmuce,  in  Vol.  I.^  allusions  to  Caravaggio^  p.  147 ;  Claude^  Salvator,  and 
Poussan^  p.  112 ;  Rubens^  p.  146 ;  Titian,  p.  249 ;  and  in  Vol.  II.,  to  pictures  at  Bologna, 
f.  167 ;  A\x  la  Chapelle,  p.  361 ;  and  Cologne,  p.  362. 

'  See  preface  (%  7)  to  Modem  Pmmten,  voL  v.,  where  he  asks  to  be  forglTen  lor  tiM 
ezeessive  admiration  of  Rubens  in  the  first  volume. 

*  See  Pneieriia,  IL  ch.  v.  §  101,  and  author's  preface  to  vol.  v.  of  Meiem  Prnnier*. 
^  Below,  pt  L  sec  i.  ch.  i.  §  4. 

*  W.  G.  CoUingwood :  Lf/h  ^Jokn  Brngkim,  1000,  p.  81. 
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themselves  by  finer  laws  than  any  known  of  men.  ...  ^  He  hath  made 
everything  beautiful  in  his  time,^  became  for  me  thenceforward  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  bond  between  the  human  mind  and  all  visible  things ; 
and  I  returned  along  the  wood-road  feeling  that  it  had  led  me  &r.^^  It 
was  to  lead  him  to  Modem  Painters.  The  impression  made  upon  him 
at  the  time  by  his  new  interest  in  simple  studies  from  nature  is  well 
shown,  and  clearly  expressed,  in  the  Letter  to  a  College  Friend,  of  August 
19, 1842.« 

It  was,  however,  to  his  long  apprenticeship  to  Nature  that  Ruskin 
attached  the  greatest  importance  among  the  formative  influences  on 
his  thought.  **The  beginning  of  all  my  own  right  art  work  in  life 
depended,^  he  says,  *^not  on  my  love  of  art,  but  of  mountains  and 
sea.  ...  I  would  pass  entire  days  in  rambling  on  the  Cumberland 
hill-sides,  or  staring  at  the  lines  of  surf  on  a  low  sand;  .  .  .  and 
through  the  whole  of  following  life,  whatever  power  of  judgment  I 
have  obtained  in  art,  which  I  am  now  confident  and  happy  in  using, 
or  communicating,  has  depended  on  my  steady  habit  of  always  looking 
for  the  subject  principally,  and  for  the  art  only  as  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing it.^^  It  was  this  long  study  of  nature  that  gave  to  Ruskin, 
in  writing  Modem  Painters^  his  confidence  and  tone  of  authority.  ^  I 
should  not  have  spoken  so  audaciously,^  he  wrote  at  the  time,  ^*had  I 
not  been  able  to  trace,  in  my  education,  some  grounds  for  supposing  that 
I  might  in  deed  and  in  truth  judge  more  justly  of  him  [Turner]  than 
others  can.  I  mean,  my  having  been  taken  to  mountain  scenery  when  a 
mere  child,  and  allowed,  at  a  time  when  boys  are  usually  learning  their 
grammar,  to  ramble  on  the  shores  of  Como  and  Lucerne ;  and  my  having 
since,  r^ardless  of  all  that  usually  occupies  the  energies  of  the  traveller, — 
art,  antiquities,  or  people,— <levoted  myself  to  pure,  wild,  solitary,  natural 
scenery ;  with  a  most  unfortunate  effect,  of  course,  as  far  as  general  or 
human  knowledge  is  concerned,  but  with  most  beneficial  efiect  on  that 
peculiar  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  in  all  things  that  God  has  made, 
which  it  is  my  present  aim  to  render  more  universal.'**^  The  same  justifi- 
cation for  his  confidence  is  expressed  in  the  passage  from  the  fourth  Book  of 
Wordsworth^s  Excurekmj  which  Ruskin  placed  on  the  title-page  of  every 
volume,  in  every  edition,  of  Modem  PakUers.  ^  He  has  just  gone,^  writes 
his  father  on  one  occasion,  **  from  a  hurried  dinner,  to  the  sunset,  which  he 

^  Pneteriia,  iL  ch.  iv.  §§  74, 77 ;  and  see  below,  pt  iu  sec  iv.  ch.  iv.  $  10  n.  See  ako 
Plate  No.  26  in  VoL  II. ,  and  p.  xHL  of  the  Introdaction  there ;  and  see  the  drawinnfs 
of  the  aspen  in  Mcderm  Pmntersy  vol.  iv.  Plates  27  and  28. 

«  VoL  I.  p.  470. 

'  Eagle'9  Nest,  §  41. 

*  See  Letter  to  Uddell,  in  Appendix  iiL,  below^  p.  069. 
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visits  as  regularly  as  a  soldier  does  his  evening  parade.**"^  He  was  young 
in  years  when  he  sat  down  to  write  the  book  ;  but  already,  as  the  preceding 
volumes  have  shown,  he  had  long  ^*  walked  with  Nature,^  and  offered  his 
heart  '^  a  daily  sacrifice  to  Truth.^ 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Ruskin^s  immediate  preparation  for 
Modem  PainUn  should  be  a  sojourn  at  Chamouni.  The  book  in  some  form 
seems  to  have  been  in  his  mind  during  his  long  sojourn  on  the  Continent 
in  the  winter  of  184fO-41 ;  for  on  February  IS,  1841,  he  wrote  to  his 
College  Friend,  *^  I  have  b^un  a  work  of  some  labour  which  would 
take  me  several  years  to  complete.^  >  At  that  time,  however,  his 
health  forbade  hard  work,  and,  moreover,  his  final  examinations  at 
Oxford  were  still  in  front  of  him.  These  were  disposed  of  in  May  184S ; 
and  he  at  once  set  out  with  his  parents  for  Switzerland.  He  had  been 
greatly  impressed  in  the  spring  of  this  year  by  the  sight  of  Tumer^s 
new  foreign  sketches — the  *^  Spliigen  ^  drawing,  which  was  presented  to 
Ruskin  by  his  friends  in  1878,  being  among  the  number.  Of  these 
sketches,  and  of  the  drawings  made  from  them,  an  account  is  given  in 
the  Epilogue  to  Ruskin^s  Notes  on  hie  Drawings  by  7\im^,  and  repeated 
references  to  them  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.'  Many  of  the 
original  sketches  may  be  seen  in  the  National  Grallery.^  The  lesson  of 
these  drawings  was  the  same  as  Ruskin  learnt  from  his  ^ discovery^ 
described  above.  He  saw  in  them  examples,  in  Tumer^s  highest  power, 
of  the  landscape-art  which  owes  nothing  to  traditional  rules  of  compod- 
tion,  but  attains,  after  long  study  of  nature,  to  impressions  of  her 
inmost  truth  and  spirit.  His  admiration  of  the  ^ Spliigen^  drawing 
**  directed  mainly,^  Ruskin  says,  ^*all  my  mountain-studies  and  geolo- 
gical researches.'**^  Ruskin  and  his  parents  went  by  Rouen,  Chartres, 
Fontainebleau,  Auxerre,  Dijon,  and  Greneva.  At  Fontainebleau  came  the 
artistic  revelation  of  the  aspen  already  mentioned ;  at  Geneva — in  church 
one  Sunday — ^a  fit  of  self-reproach,  and  a  resolution  to  get  ^  some  real 
available,  continuing  good,  rather  than  the  mere  amusement  of  the  time.^ 
This  *^was  the  origin  of  Tumer^s  work^^  Hie  immediate  impulse  was 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  essay  of  18S6.     A  review  of  the  Royal 

>  Letter  to  W.  H.  Harrison  from  IMjon,  May  28^  1844. 

>  VoL  I.  p.  434. 

*  See  below,  pp.  xxiiL,  260,  561. 

«  Noe.  280,  286,  287,  288,  and  289  are  the  first  sketches  of  afterwards  completed 
drawings.    There  are  abo  hondreds  of  other  Swiss  sketches  made  at  the  same  time. 

*  Epilogue  to  vol  ii.  of  Modern  PitinterM. 

*  PrtBienia,  ch.  iii.  §  68,  ch.  iv.  §  78 ;   and  see  the  letter  to  Osborne  Gordon, 
ID  Appendix  iii.,  below,  p.  066. 
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Academy's  Exhibition  of  184S  had  reached  Ruskin  at  Greneva,  and  filled 
him  with  rage.^ 

Ruskin  had  seen  the  pictures  before  leaving  England,  and,  as  the  sub- 
sequent notices  in  this  volume  show,  greatly  admired  them.  Hie  review 
which  reached  him  at  Greneva  was  probably  that  in  the  LUerairy  Gazette 
or  the  JttiencBum,  both  of  which  papers  W.  H.  Harrison  was  in  the  habit 
of  sending  to  Ruskin  or  his  father.  Some  extracts  are  worth  giving  as 
showing  the  kind  of  criticism  against  which  the  first  volume  of  Modem 
Painters  was  directed.*  He  Literary  Gazette  (No.  1381,  May  14, 184*, 
p.  881)  wrote: — 

''No.  52^  'The  Dogano'  {sic),  and  73,  'Campo  Santo/  have  a  gorgeous 
ensemble,  and  produced  by  wonderful  art,  but  they  mean  nothing.  They  are 
produced  as  if  by  throwing  handfuls  of  white,  and  blue,  and  red,  at  the  canvas, 
letting  what  chanced  to  stick,  stick ;  and  then  shadowing  in  some  forms  to 
make  the  appearance  of  a  picture.  And  yet  there  is  a  fine  harmony  in  the 
highest  range  of  colour  to  please  the  sense  of  vision ;  we  admire,  and  we 
lament  to  see  such  genius  so  employed.  But '  Farther  on  you  may  fare  worse.' 
No.  182  is  a  Snow-storm  of  most  unintelligible  character — the  snow-8t<Mrm  of 
a  conilised  dream,  with  a  steamboat  'making  signals,'  and  (apparently,  like 
the  painter  who  was  in  it)  '  going  by  the  head '  [sic  ;  the  word  was  of  course 
lead].  Neither  by  land  or  water  was  such  a  scene  ever  witnessed ;  and  of 
5S8,  'Burial  at  Sea,'  though  there  is  a  striking  effect,  still  the  whole  is  so 
idealised  and  removed  from  truth,  that  instead  of  the  feeling  it  ought  to 
effect,  it  only  excites  ridicule.  And  No.  ^b^  caps  all  before  for  absurdity, 
without  even  any  of  the  redeeming  qualities  in  the  rest.  It  represents 
Buonaparte, — facetiously  described  as  '  the  exile  and  the  rock-limpet,'  stand- 
ing on  the  seashore  at  St  Helena.  .  .  .  The  whole  thing  is  so  truly  ludicrous, 
that  the  risum  teneatis  even  of  the  Amici  is  absolutely  impossible." 

The  Athenasum  (May  14, 184^  No.  759,  p.  488)  was  more  ribald.  Only 
by  contemplation  of  Creswick^s  delicious  landscape,  it  seems,  could  the 
spectator  be  prepared  for  the  painful  effect  of  Turner : — 

"  This  gentleman  has  on  former  occasions  chosen  to  paint  with  cream,  or 
chocolate,  yolk  of  tgg,  or  currant  jelly, — here  he  uses  his  whole  array  of 
kitchen  stuff.^  .  .  .  We  cannot  fancy  the  state  of  eye,  which  will  permit  any 

^  The  pictures  by  Turner  in  the  Exhibition  of  1842  were  (1)  Venice  (view  across 
the  Grand  Canal  and  Giudecca),  National  Gallery,  No.  372  (now  at  Leicester) ;  (2) 
Venice,  the  Cainpo  Santo  (in  Mr.  Bicknell's  collection,  refeired  to  below,  p.  250); 
(3)  Snow-storm  (N.G.  No.  630;  see  below,  p.  670) ;  (4)  "Peace"  (Burial  of  Wilkie), 
N.G.  No.  628;  (6)  "War:  the  Exile  and  the  Rock-Limpet "  (Napoleon),  N.G.  No. 
629 ;  see  below,  273. 

*  Examples  of  the  skits  from  the  comic  papers  are  given  in  Thombury's  lAfi  of 
Turner,  1877,  p.  30a    Thackeray  was  among  the  scoffers  {ibid.  p.  399). 

3  For  Ruskm's  reply  to  this  "eggs  and  spinach  "  criticism,  see  below,  p.  277  n. 
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one  cognisant  of  Art  to  treat  theae  rhi4>sodies  aa  Lord  Bjron  treated 
'Qiriataber;  neither  can  we  believe  in  any  future  revolution,  which  shall 
bring  the  world  round  to  the  opinion  of  the  worshipper,  if  worshipper  such 
frensies  still  possess." 

The  "  Burial  of  Wilkie "'  and  *^  Napoleon  ^  were  guyed  in  turn,  and  the 
critique  concluded  with  surprise  that  the  perpetrator  of  such  outbreaks 
should  have  been  allowed  a  place  on  the  walls. 

With  these  criticisms  ringing  in  his  ears  as  a  csdl  to  action,  Ruskin 
went  on  to  Chamouni,  hoping  to  say  what  was  burning  in  his  heart  and 
mind  within  the  limits  of  a  pamphlet.  But  at  Chamouni  he  became 
engrossed  **  with  snow  and  granite."^  ^  And  the  more  he  considered,  the 
larger  grew  the  enterprise.  The  scheme  for  a  pamphlet  became  one  for  a 
treatiae.  The  defence  of  Turner  was,  therefore,  postponed  for  autumn 
work  at  home.  Some  account  of  the  expansion  of  Uuskin^s  scheme  will  be 
found  in  the  description  of  the  MSS.  here  given  in  Appendix  v. 

Of  the  tour  of  184S,  and  of  the  studies  at  Chamouni  immediately  pre- 
paratory to  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters^  no  diary  is  now  extant; 
perhaps  little  or  none  was  written.  His  ** feelings  and  discoveries^  of 
this  year  were,  he  says,  "too  many  and  too  bewildering  to  be  written."* 
A  few  extracts  firom  the  diary  of  1844^  when  he  returned  to  like  pur- 
suits at  Chamouni,  will  show  how  the  days  were  passed  in  the  earlier 
year  also: — 

Geneva,  May  1. — We  arrived  here  yesterday.  .  .  .  The  day  before 
I  should  remember,  for  the  walk  I  had  at  St.  Laurent ;  above  all,  for 
the  phenomenon  at  sunset  which  I  had  never  seen  till  then — of  the 
sun's  image  reflected  from  a  bank  of  clouds  above  the  horizon,  for 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  had  set.  It  had  all  the  brilliancy 
of  a  reflection  in  water^  and  if  I  had  not  seen  the  sun  set,  I  should  have 
taken  it  for  the  sun  itself.  A  point  of  greatest  intensity  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  cloudy  but  it  shot  up  a  stream  of  splendid  light  far  towards 
the  senith,  as  well  as  downwards  towards  the  sun.  .  .  .  About  roe  lay 
the  grey  concave  blocks  of  the  Jura  limestone — slippery  with  wet. 
Large  black  and  white  snails  had  come  out  everywhere  to  enjoy  the 
rain.  In  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  the  lily  of  the  valley  grew  pro- 
fusely— accompanied  by  the  wild  strawberry  and  cowslip.  I  found  a 
root  of  the  star  gentian,  and  kissed  it  as  the  harbinger  of  the  Alps. 
The  sunlight  on  the  mossy  ground  burned  russet  as  I  returned,  and 
died  away  in  rose  upon  the  piny  hills. 

^  See  the  letters  to  W.  H.  Harrison  and  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown,  fi^\tTi  in  a  note  to 
Raskin's  poem,  ''  A  Walk  in  Chamouni,''  at  Vol.  II.  pp.  222-223. 
*  PraierUa,  U.  ch.  iv.  §  7& 
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Chamouni,  Jwie  20. — 8^  morning.  An  hour  ago^  I  had  the  moet 
beautifal  sight  that  ever  morning  gave  me  among  the  Alpt.  The 
clouds  had  broken  into  fragments  about  the  aiguilles  which  appeared 
brownish  in  the  sky  and  transparent  on  the  rocks^  showing  the  whole 
form  through ;  the  tops  of  the  crags  were  all  clear,  freshly  and  deeply 
laden  with  snow,  and  dark  against  the  pale  morning  blue;  but  each 
had  blowing  firom  its  peaks  northward,  a  fringe  of  sunny  cloud  of 
intense  brightness ;  that  on  the  Charmoz  was  unbroken,  and  appeared 
like  a  glory.  Below,  under  the  Tapia,  all  was  grey,  dark  cloud — 
cutting  off  their  connection  with  the  earth;  on  the  Dru,  the  cloud 
was  blowing  from  the  north,  the  north  side  being  clear;  and  the 
vapour  rolling  away  in  dark  folds  like  a  volume  of  smoke  on  the 
south,  but  the  upper  edge  of  every  fold  touched  like  a  star  with  sun- 
shine, and  one  bit,  hanging  in  a  cleft  on  its  side,  wedge  shaped,  shone 
like  a  bonfire.  Mont  Blanc,  just  seen  and  no  more,  through  the  trans- 
parent mist,  ghost-like;  but  the  white  Aiguille  du  GoAter  pure  and 
serene  in  intense  light,  every  spot  of  its  sides  down  to  the  Pavilion 
covered  with  pure  new  snow  so  as  to  make  it  as  beautiful  as  the 
highest  Alp.     But  all  passed  away  as  soon  as  seen.  .  .  . 

Chamouni,  June  23. — 9  o'clock,  morning.  There  is  a  strange  efiect 
on  Mont  Blanc.  The  Pavilion  hills  are  green  and  clear,  with  the 
pearly  clearness  that  foretells  rain;  the  sky  above  is  fretted  with 
spray  of  white  compact  textured  cloud  which  looks  like  flakes  of  dead 
arborescent  silver.  Over  the  snow,  this  is  concentrated  into  a  cumulus 
of  the  Turner  character,  not  heaped,  but  laid  sloping  on  the  mountain, 
silver  white  at  its  edge,  pale  grey  in  interior ;  the  whole  of  the  snow  is 
cast  into  shadow  by  it,  and  comes  dark  against  it,  especially  the  lower 
curve  of  the  Aiguille  du  GoAter.  But  on  the  summit  the  cloud  is  melted 
^  into  mist,  and  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  heavy  snow-storm  b  falling  on  the 
Grand  Plateau,  and  in  the  hollow  behind  the  Grands  Mulcts;  into  this 
shower  the  mountain  retires  gradually,  and  the  summit  is  entirely  veiled. 

Chamouni,  June  26. — \  past  4,  morning.  Of  all  the  lovely  dawns 
I  ever  saw  on  Mont  Blanc,  thb  bears  the  belL  When  I  woke  at 
\  past  three,  its  form  was  scarcely  distinguishable  through  morning 
mist,  which  in  the  lower  valley  hung  in  dense  white  flakes  among  the 
trees  along  the  course  of  the  Arve.  There  were  heavy  white  clouds  over 
the  Pavilion,  relieved  against  a  threatening  black  ground  which  reached 
the  horizon.  The  outline  of  the  snow  was  throughout  indistinct  with 
what  I  thought  were  wind  avalanches,  but  I  believe  they  must  have 
been  evaporating  moisture,  blowing  towards  Cormayeur.  As  the  dawn 
grew  brighter,  a  brown  group  of  cloud  formed  near  the  Dome  du 
GoAter — not  on  it,  but  in  the  sky,  blowing  also  towards  Cormayeur. 
Presently  the  black  threatening  part  of  the  horiimn  grew  luminous,  and 
threw  out  the  clouds,  before  white,  as  grey  masses  from  its  body, 
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gradually  disappearing  itself  into  the  ordinary  light  of  pure  horiion. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  first  rose  touched  the  summit^  the  mist 
gradually  melting  from  the  higher  hills,  leaving  that  in  the  valley 
arranged  at  the  top  in  exquisitely  fine,  horizontal,  water-like  cirri, 
separated  by  little  intervab  from  its  chief  mass.  The  light  lowered  to 
the  Tacul  and  Dome,  and  such  intense  fire  I  never  saw.  The  colour 
is  deeper  in  the  evening,  but  far  less  brilliant ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  it  had  touched  the  Aiguille  du  GoAter,  it  began  to 
diminish  on  the  summit^  which  then  looked  feeble  and  green  beside  the 
Tacul  and  Aiguille  du  GoAter ;  then  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  caught  it, 
but  in  proportion  as  it  touched  the  lower  height,  it  was  less  rosy.  It 
is  now  intensely  white,  a  little  tawny,  reaching  to  base  of  the  Aiguille 
du  GoAter,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  the  Breven  and  top  of  Mont  de  la 
C6te,  there  is  deep  fresh  snow.  The  clouds  became  first  brown,  then 
rosy,  then  melted  away — all  but  one  cirrus  which  yet  hangs  just  over 
the  Dome.  The  valley  mist  b  nearly  melted,  a  fleecy  flake  hangs  here 
and  there  among  the  pines ;  the  air  is  intensely  clear,  and  the  meadows 
white-green  with  dew.  Now  another  bank  of  mist  has  formed  down 
the  valley.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  though  apparently  snow- 
white  on  the  pastures,  it  comes  vigorously  dark  against  the  pure  sky 
of  the  south-west.  The  green  light  on  the  flank  of  the  Breven  is 
beautifiil  beyond  measure. 

On  such  ^  constant  watchfulness,^  as  Raskin  says,  were  the  statements 
in  Modem  Painters  founded.^  Thus  for  long  and  happy  days  did  Ruskin 
study  the  ^  Aiguilles  and  their  Friends  ^ ; ' 

'^  And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Was  on  his  way  attended."  ' 

On  days  of  blue  unclouded  weather,  he  climbed  the  hills  and  explored 
the  glaciers  with  his  Savoy  guide ;  ^  or  pondered  among  the  gentians  and 
the  Alpine  roses ;  or  sketched  in  the  Happy  Valley.^  On  days  of  rain, 
he  would  work  indoors — sorting  or  sketching  his  minerals  and  flowers, 
or  making  careful  studies  of  tree-structure  fh>m  branches  of  pine.  It 
was  ^beneath  the  cloudless  peace  of  the  snows  of  Chamouni^  that  Ruskita 
was  to  write,  half-a-century  later,  the  epilogue  of  the  book  ^^  which  their 
beauty  inspired  and  their  strength  guided.^ 

From  Chamouni  Ruskin  returned  home  by  the  Rhine  and  Flanders, 
and,  in  his  study  at  Heme  Hill,  set  himself  to  writing  his  first  volume. 
*' Returning,^  says  Ruskin,  'Mn  the  fiill  enthusiasm  and  rush  of  sap  in 
the  too  literally  sapling  and  stripling  mind  of  me,  (I)  wrote  the  first 

1  Praterita,  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  49,  and  ch.  v.  §  94. 

*  The  title  of  Plate  09  in  vol.  v.  of  Modem  Painters. 

*  Wordsworth  :  Intimatione  qf  ImmorialUy. 

«  In  1842  Michel  Devonamoud  {PreeierUa,  ii.  ch.  iv.  $  78). 

*  The  frootispieoe  to  Volume  II.  is  from  a  drawing  of  Chamouni  made  in  1842. 
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voliuneof  ifodmi  Potn^fTf;^^  His  mind  was  well  storedL  Hishenrtwas 
burning  within  him.  His  pen  had  already  leamt  mudi  of  its  canning. 
His  home  surroundings  were  favourable,  too,  to  his  work.  Hanie  Hill 
was  in  those  days  at  the  edge  of  the  open  country.  Modem  PaMers 
could  never  have  been  written,  Ruskin  used  to  say  in  later  years,  except 
in  the  purer  air  of  fifty  years  since.*  In  October  1842  the  Ruskin  house- 
hold was  moved  from  Heme  Hill  to  the  larger  house  and  grounds  of 
Denmark  Hill.  Here  Ruskin'^s  study,  on  the  first  floor,  looked  on  to 
^*the  lawn  and  further  field  ^;  while  the  window  of  his  bedroom  above, 
looking  straight  south-east,  **  gave  command  of  the  morning  clouds,  in- 
estimable for  its  aid  in  all  healthy  thought.*"'  Near  by  was  Crozted 
Lane,^  then  a  green  by-road  passing  through  hedge-rows.  ^^There,^  says 
Ruskin,  **  my  mother  and  I  used  to  gather  the  first  buds  of  the  hawthorn ; 
and  there,  in  after  years,  I  used  to  walk  in  the  summer  shadows,  as  in  a 
place  wilder  and  sweeter  than  our  garden,  to  think  over  any  passage  I 
wanted  to  make  better  than  usual  in  Modem  Painters.'^  ^  And,  for  his 
special  art  work,  Ruskin  was  otherwise  well  placed.  He  had  Dulwich 
Gallery  close  by,  for  examples  of  the  ancients ;  and  for  Turner,  he  had 
not  only  the  run  of  the  master'^s  own  gallery  in  Queen  Anne  Street ; 
but,  nearer  home,  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bicknell  at  Heme  Hill  freely 
open  to  him,  and  the  yet  richer  one  of  Mr.  Windus  within  an  easy 
journey  at  Tottenham.  At  Norwood,  too,  within  an  easy  walk  of 
Denmark  Hill,  was  Mr.  Griffith,  the  picture-dealer,  who  had  first  intro- 
duced Ruskin  to  Turner,  and  in  whose  house  pictures  and  drawings 
by  the  artist  were  always  to  be  seen.^  Of  the  spirit  in  which  Ruskin 
set  himself  to  his  task,  the  Letters  to  a  Cottege  Friend  and  to  Dale 
have  already  had  something  to  tell.  He  had  felt  intensely  a  call  to 
the  interpretation  of  art  and  nature,  *^not  by  a  fiying  fancy,  but  so 
long  as  I  can  remember,  with  settled  and  steady  desire.^  ^  But  it  was  a 
**  serious  call,^  and  he  threw  into  his  answer  to  it  all  the  earnestness  and 
solemnity  of  a  highly-strung  temperament.  Two  long  letters — written 
to  Liddell  and  Osborne  Gordon  respectively — have  been  preserved,  ex- 
plaining in  his  own  words   the  temper  and  the  object  in  which  he  set 

1  KpOogue  to  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  (1883  ed.),  §  a 

^  The  AH  qf  England,  §  184.  The  Storm  Chud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1884, 
p.  187 ;  and  see  the  account  of  Heme  Hill  and  its  surrounding  in  Pneterita,  i.  cb.  ii. 

*  Preeterita,  iL  oh.  viii.  §  150,  where  Ruskin  further  describes  his  ttvLdj.  For  the 
date  of  the  move  to  Denmark  Hill,  see  Lettere  to  a  CoUege  Friend^  Vol.  I.  p.  474.  At 
Heme  Hill  Ruskin's  study  was  on  the  second  floor,  looking  out  upon  the  front  jnrden. 

«  It  was  in  Crozted  Lane  that  Mr.  Allen  drew  for  Ruskin  '^ Spirals  of  Thorn" 
(plate  52  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.). 

^  Fiction  Fair  and  Foul,  §  1. 

0  For  Mr.  Bicknell,  see  below,  p.  244  n.  ;  for  Mr.  Windus,  p.  234  n. ;  for  Mr. 
Griffith,  Epilogue  to  Rusidn's  Notes  on  his  Drawings  by  Turner. 

7  Letter  to  Dale,  Vol.  I.  p.  398. 
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i  k  liiri  Ibr  «K  tiw  catetaiiMd;!  I»t  Bifak 
afarfy  ita  Itfful  m  part  of  fcb  dd^  <iwripihy  ABQi«  tike  MS&  of 
Jfirfmi  AiiiCrrr  bov  m  ABoicm  (pL  6BS)  is  a  tnuMkliQB,  viUi  notes  of 
the  Epiiac  to  thg  Bnaiai     Tke  MS.  goes  as  fiur  as  ch.  t.  Tcne  7.    It  is 

the  Greek  text  vith  ckw  acomcy.  TIk  M& 
i  aa  eiaa^ik  of  Rnkm^  faiblial 
at  diis  period  li  iaclHlBd  in  the  UUtn  to  a  CUI^  FfimL^  It 
e'k  habit,  kfte  oa  in  life  aho,  to  do  a  littk  bit  of  ivy  oaicAil 
the  Bibk  or  Phto  cicaj  daj.  Hit  styk  vw  ia 
the  noit  of  infinite  paiaa. 
Witt  IMS  the  dkriea  are  agaia  araikhk.  A  fev  catriea  aefected 
thecady  BMa«hs  of  the  jnr  wiU  afivd  a  giia^w  of  the  author 
at  anarfcy  dbaariag  Ua  diieije  inUicsli  and  cnthnBaflas^  and  recording  the 
(oThiaco 


Jmu   15l— Noble  scnKia  fioai   M[dTiir},s  reiatinf  diieiy  to  the 
coBstmt  noeesaiy  pfopcB  oi  laan,  eren  in  Hnnitj,  and  the  i 
ptupcity  of  the  Deitj  to  be  able  to  reireal  Hinself  oonstantlj,  i 
and  aaore,  to  aD  eteniit^  witboot  ever  ezbaastiag  His  attribatesL 

I   bad  a  bright,  soanj  walk  aftcrvaids— on  the   bilk:  cbMidks^ 
tboogb   baid  fiost,  and  qiarkling    dostj   snow   balf  an   inch  deep 
everytiung.     I  was  deligbtcd  at  the  top  of  the  bill,  to 
the  edge  of  the  mod,  in  sbade-^all  snow— ^against  the  skj,  and 
the  first  toocbes  of  son  on  the  rats  as  I  rose.     It  was  the  light 
oC  dbe  Alpi^  and  tbeir  look  against  tbe  sky — fiir  a  moment  of  fencr. 

Jaa.  1& — b  .  .  Toner  is  going  to  do  ten  more  drawings^  and  I  am 
nt  a  fiercr  tlD  I  see  tbe  sobjccta.  .  .  .« 

Job.  19.— Yesteidaj  witb  Ridiaid'  to  GeologicaL  .  .  .  Today 
pleasant  lesson  fiom  Harding,  and  got  splendid  Modern  Italy*  at 
Jcnnfaigs',  and  some  Talaable  notes  at  Kapl  Academy ;  bot  late  to- 
ni^it,  and  most  be  op  to  organiae  in  tbe  morning.  Tennant  said  that 
a  man  poblisbed  a  paper  a  little  wbile  ago  cooeerning  geology,  in  wbich 
be  described  moontain  limestone  as  granite;  this  is  certainly  rather 
broader  than  I  eocdd  bare  fimcied. 

1  SaaltftterttocCWfaye/Weatf^VoLL  ml  416,  433,  460. 

<  In  tiia  Ietter(xTL)  of  Jao.  8,  1843,  and  the  esmy  on  ''Wat  tliere  Dmtk  before 
AAwi  ftD?"  VaL  L  pp.  476-487. 
s  See  VoL  I.  pi  480. 
^  See  abota,  p.  zxSL 

*  Riehard  tJH ;  see  Vol.  IL  p.  429. 

*  ijg,9L  print  from  Tomer's  pictare,  for  whick  see  below,  p.  300  a.    The  notes  at 


nast  have  been  from  tiie  Diploms  GoDery  (tee  bekw,  p^  190). 


,  p.  300  a 
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Jm.  24. — I  am  getting  quite  ;dis8ipated— out  at  Drary  Lane  last 
night  Macready  in  BLwbM,  wretched  bejond  all  I  had  conoeiTed 
possible ;  quite  tired  and  bored,  but  Gordon  liked  it  .  .  . 

Jm.  25. —  .  .  .  Walked  down  to  Zoological  Gardens,  and  had  a 
pleasant  saunter  with  Gordon.  Many  new  animals;  I  think  I  shall 
manage  to  go  there  oftener.  Curious  essay  of  Newman's  I  read 
some  pages  of—about  the  ecclesiastical  miracles :  full  of  intellect,  but 
doubtful  in  tendency.     I  fear  insidious,  yet  I  like  it^ 

Jan.  26. — Pleasant  evening  with  Gordon  and  his  sister  and  Richard, 
but  little  done.  Sauntered  with  him  into  Dulwich  Grallery,  and  wrote 
a  little,  and  drew  badly.  The  days  get  long  apace,  however,  and  my 
work  is  beginning  to  assume  form. 

Jan.  27. — Gordon  left  us  to-day,  and  I  miss  him  very  much — 
kind  fellow,  and  clever  as  kind.  Took  him  into  town,  and  called  on 
Turner ;  found  him  in,  and  in  excellent  humour,  and  will  come  to  me 
on  my  birthday.  Then  on  to  Jones,^  with  whom  I  chatted  for  a  long 
time,  he  condescendingly  going  on  with  his  work.  I  had  a  delidous 
day  altogether,  counting  a  pleasant  lesson  from  Harding,  who  says  I 
yield  a  great  deal  too  much  to  my  feelings  in  drawing,  and  don't  judge 
enough.  I  feel  this  to  be  true,  and  will  try  to  conquer  it ;  it  is  new 
to  me.  .  .  . 

Jan.  31. — I  have  worked  hard  to-day,  but  I  have  done  nothing. 
My  stuff  is  getting  a  little  into  shape  at  last.  .  .  .  Scarcely  read  a 
word  now  or  do  anything  but  the  matter  in  hand.  .  .  . 

Feb,  8. — The  happiest  birthday  evening  save  one  I  ever  spent  in 
my  life.     Turner  happy  and  kind ;  all  else  fitting  and  delightful.  .  .  . 

Feb.  9. — I  wish  my  work  went  as  the  days  do;  I  am  terribly 
behind.  All  day  long  in  town  to-day,  and  bothered  in  the  Nat  GalL — 
quite  certain  of  the  villainousness  of  the  pictures,  but  difficult  to  prove. 

Feb.  10. — .  .  .  Nothing  done  beyond  a  single  chapter  to-day. 

Feb.  11. — Worked  hard  to-day  and  got  on.  .  .  . 

Feb.  1 2. — So  go  the  seven  years,  fat  and  lean ;  they  are  of  more 
even  tenour  now,  and  will  be,  I  hope,  for  ever.  .  .  . 

Feb.  15. — Bless  me,  how  the  days  go!  Only  14  days  to  the  time 
I  gave  myself  for  finishing  my  work.  However,  I  mustn't  vrrite  here, 
but  go  to  sleep,  and  be  up  early  and  at  work.  .  .  . 

Feb.  18. — .  .  .  Worked  a  good  deal,  but  got  on  very  slowly. 

Feb.  21. — It  is  strange — I  work  and  work  and  cannot  get  on  ; 
had  to  rewrite  a  whole  chapter  to-day.  But  I  had  a  lovely  walk — 
mild  sun  and  baking  wind — and  I  got  to  the  snowdrifts  where  they 

1  Cardinal  Newman's  ^^ Essay  on  the  Miracles  recorded  in  Eoclesiastical  History" 
first  appeared  in  1842  as  an  introduction  to  his  translation  (vol.  i.)  of  Fleury's  Bccliii' 
asHcai  History. 

<  Presumably  George  Jones,  R.A.  (1786-1869),  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  a  great  friend  of  Turner. 
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still  lay  deep  and  pure,  and  glowed  in  the  sun  as  if  they  had  been 
on  the  Alps ;  and  the  dogs  went  half  out  of  their  wits  with  delight, 
rolling  and  kicking  in  it,  and  throwing  it  over  each  other.  What  a 
loTcly  thing  a  bit  of  a  fine,  sharp,  crystallised,  broken  snow  is,  held  up 
against  the  blue  sky,  catching  the  sun  !     Talk  of  diamonds ! 

Feh.  24. —  .  .  .  Called  at  Turner's  .  .  .  insisted  on  my  taking 
a  glass  of  wine,  but  I  wouldn't;  excessively  good-natured  to-day. 
Heaven  grant  he  may  not  be  mortally  offended  with  the  work  ! 

May  1.^ — Couldn't  write  while  I  had  this  work  for  Turner  to  do; 
had  not  the  slightest  notion  what  labour  it  was.  I  was  at  it  all  April 
firom  6  morning  till  10  night,  and  late  to-night  too — but  shall  keep  on, 
I  hope.' 

The  first  volume  of  Modem  PainUrs  was  published  in  the  first  week 
of  May  1848.'  Ruskin  was  then  just  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The 
author^s  youth  was  the  reason  of  his  concealing  his  personality  under  the 
description  ^  A  Graduate  of  Oxford ""— '*  sure,""  he  says,  ^<  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  wrote,  but  fearing  that  I  might  not  obtain  fair  hearing,  if  the 
reader  knew  my  youth.^  ^  This  was  a  counsel  of  prudence — as  also  the 
adoption  of  a  nam  de  phtme  for  The  Poetry  tf  Architecture — which  Ruskin 
owed  to  his  father.^  The  concealment  was  at  first  well  sustained ;  even 
collie  tutors  and  friends  were  unaware  of  the  author^s  identity.^  The 
title  which  Ruskin  originally  chose  for  the  volume  was  Turner  and  the 
Ancients.  To  this,  however,  the  publishers  objected ;  and  to  them  the  title 
Modem  Painters  was  due.  Ruskin,  however,  was  not  entirely  deprived  of 
his  Turner  and  the  Ancients,  and  the  title-page  of  the  book  was  well 
filled  as  follows  :— 

Modem  Painters;  |  Their  Superiority  |  In  the  Art  of  Landscape 
Painting  |  To  all  |  The  Ancient   Masters  |  proved   by  examples  of  | 
The  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the   Intellectual,  |  From   the  |  Works 
of  Modem    Artists,  |  especially  |  From  those  of  J.    M.   W.   Turner, 
Esq.,  R.A.  I  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford  |  [QuoUUon  from  Wordsworth]  | 
London:  |  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  65  Comhill.  |  1843.^ 

^  The  diary  sldps  from  February  27  to  May  1,  except  for  a  brief  note  on  Mareh  12. 

*  <.«.  at  work  for  the  second  Tolume. 

'  The  date,  April  5,  given  in  Wise  and  Smart's  Bibliography,  is  incorrect     On 
April  22  the  book  was  advertised  at  '*  nearly  ready  "  ;  on  May  6,  at '' jott  published." 
^  Aeademif  NoieM,  1856,  prefi^e. 

*  Cf.  Pneterita,  i.  ch.  xiL  §  26a 

*  See  Liddell's  letter,  below,  p.  668  n.  Ruskin  notes  alto  in  hit  diary  (on  May 
15,  1843),  that  *'  Richmond  teemt  to  hare  no  idea  at  preaent  it  can  be  mine." 

'  The  underlined  words  appeared  on  the  back,  with  the  design  revroduced  below 
(p.  IriL).  For  further  particiuars,  tee  Bibliogrraphical  Note.  For  tne  ttory  of  tiie 
title,  tee  Ruskin't  letter  to  Liddell,  below,  p.  668 ;  and  Modem  PshUerM,  vol.  r.  pt  iz. 
ch.  ziL  S  1  It. 
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Ruskin  accepted  the  oompromise,  but  did  not  like  it  The  cumber- 
some description  was  afterwards  dropped,  and  he  must  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  short  title,  for  in  after  years  he  preferred  to  call  himself  ^the 
author  of  Modem  Painters.'^ 

The  book  was  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co,  Ruskin^s  father, 
who  until  his  death  in  1864  acted  as  his  son^s  literary  agent,  had  in  the  first 
instance  ofiered  the  book  to  John  Murray,  without,  however,  showing  him 
the  MS.  ''He  said,""  wrote  J.  J.  Ruskin  to  W.  H.  Harrison  (March  81, 
1847), ''  the  public  cared  little  about  Turner,  but  strongly  urged  my  son'^s 
writing  on  the  German  School,  which  the  public  were  calling  for  works 
on."*"  Murray  asked,  however,  for  sight  of  a  sheet.  ''  I  thought,^  continues 
J.  J,  Ruskin,  ''  if  I  sent  a  sheet,  and  the  work  was  refused,  I  should  be 
offering  my  old  friend  P.  Stewart  a  rejected  book.  I  therefore  declined 
snbmitting  any  sheet,  and  carried  the  work  at  once  to  Smith  &  Co.^ 
Harrison  had  written  to  ask  if  it  was  true,  as  reported,  that  the  book 
had  been  rejected  by  Murray.  ''I  am  the  party  to  blame,^  con- 
tinues J.  J.  Ruskin,  ''  but  I  by  no  means  r^ret  the  event.  Books,  like 
men,  are  ofl;en  the  better  of  beginning  the  world  in  adversity.  If  Modem 
Painters  had  been  cradled  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  fondled  in  the  Quarierhf^ 
it  might  have  been  overlaid  in  the  nursing — smothered  with  flattery.^  ^ 
The  firm  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  in  which  P.  Stewart  was  then  a  parhier, 
^*  accepted  the  proposal  to  publish  with  alacrity,  and  thus  was  inai^urated 
Ruskin^s  thirty  years'*  close  personal  connexion  with  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
and  more  especially  with  George  Smith,  on  whose  shoulders  the  whole  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  firm  were  soon  to  fall."^  ^ 

Murray^s  answer  to  J.  J.  Ruskin  is  of  additional  interest  as  showing 
the  current  taste  of  the  time.  To  place  the  first  volumes  of  Modem. 
Painters  in  their  historical  position,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  opposing 
forces  which  they  had  to  combat,  as  well  as  the  compelling  infiuences  of 
the  author's  idiosyncrasy.     The  public,  then,  "  cared  little  about  Turner.^ 

^  In  the  Memoir  of  George  Smith  in  tlie  Dictionary  qfNatUmal  Biography  (Supple- 
mentary vol.  i.^  1001^  p.  zvi. ;  p.  11  of  the  privately  circulated  reprintX  it  is  stated 
that  Ruskin's  fiither  **  niled  to  induce  John  Murray  to  iiaue  it  on  commission."  This 
statement  is,  it  will  be  seen^  somewhat  misleading. 

'  Memoir  qfCteorae  Smith,  p.  11.  George  Smith  at  this  time  was  living  on  Denmark 
Hill.  Ruskin  had  already  had  some  dealings  with  the  firm  through  Friendohip's  (Offering 
(see  Vol.  II.  p.  idx.,  and  4f.  p.  xliL).  ''  The  late  Mr.  Smith  "  (ue.  George  Smith's  &ther, 
who  died  in  1846),  wrote  J.  J.  Ruskin,  ''offered  to  get  Murray  to  take  it  if  I  particu- 
larly wished  it."  When  the  book  had  apoeafed  and  made  its  mark,  Murray  desired 
Ruskin  to  contribute  to  the  Qitarieriy,  Inis  he  declined  to  do,  as  a  letter  from  his 
father  (June  26,  1846)  shows ;  though  subsequently,  and  in  a  different  connexion,  he 
did  write  for  the  Review  (see  Praterita,  ii.  ch.  z.  §  192). 
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It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  Ruskin  introduced  Turner  to  the 
English  public.  It  is  true  that  the  two  names  will  ever  be  associated, 
owing  to  the  conjunction  whereby  the  original  genius  of  the  artist  found 
in  his  own  day  the  genius  of  a  critic,  no  less  original,  to  understand  and 
to  interpret  him.  But  Turner  had  become  a  Royal  Academician  nearly 
twenty  years  before  Ruskin  was  bom.  He  was  feunous  and  wealthy  long 
before  Ruskin^s  book  appeared.  Ruskin  did  not  discover  Turner  in  the 
sense  that  he  discovered  Carpacdo  and  re-discovered  Tintoret;  but  he 
did  for  him  a  service  even  more  conspicuous.  He  rescued  him  not  from 
obscurity,  but  from  misunderstanding.  He  was  not  the  first  to  praise 
Turner,  but  he  intervened  in  order  that  he  should  be  praised  rightly.  It 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  change  to  Tumer^s  later  manner,  and  the  con- 
temptuous misunderstanding  of  this  change  on  the  part  of  the  critics,  that 
called  Ruskin  into  the  fray.^  He  stemmed  the  tide  of  war,  and  in  doing 
so  he  laid  the  foundations  not  only  of  a  better  appreciation  of  a  great 
master,  and  of  broader  views  of  the  art  of  painting,  but  also  generally  of 
saner  and  more  scientific  criticism.  ^^Tumer^s  impressions  displease  us,*** 
said  the  critics  of  the  day;  ^*we  have  never  seen  such  things;  they  do 
not  conform  to  existing  rules  and  traditional  conventions.^  Ruskin'^s 
was  the  more  modem  attitude.  He  discarded  authority  and  looked 
to  principle.  ^^What  does  the  artist  mean?^  he  asked;  *^what  laws 
does  he  exemplify  ?  what  is  he  driving  at  ?  ^  In  answering  such  questions, 
Ruskin,  as  has  been  traly  said,  produced  *^  the  first  notable  work  of  general 
criticism  in  the  spirit  of  the  modem  age, — the  pioneer  and  standard-bearer 
in  the  war  against  Philistinism  and  prejudice.^'  **But  where  is  your 
brown  tree?^  was  Sir  Greorge  Beaumont'^s  question  to  Constable.  Sir 
Greorge  looked  at  pictures  through  eyes  attuned  only  to  the  tone  of  certain 
ancient  masters.  Ruskin  taught  us  to  look  at  nature  and  to  consider 
pictures  by  the  light  of  the  tmths  of  nature. 

Again,  while  current  criticism  ridiculed  Tumer^s  later  manner,  **  the 
public  called  for  works  on  the  German  School.^  At  that  time  the 
scheme  for  painting  the  walls  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
on  foot;  it  was  to  the  Grerman  painter,  Comelius,  that  the  British 
Grovemment  first  applied.    Among  British  artists,  Madise  was  the  great 

>  See  8tane$  qf  Venke,  vol.  i.  Appendix  11^  where  in  reaffirming  (1861)  his  fidth  in 
Turner^  Ruskin  mj% :  ''I  like  his  later  pictures^  up  to  the  year  1846^  the  hest;  and 
believe  that  thoae  persons  who  only  like  his  early  pictures^  do  not^  in  twcXy  like  him  at 
all.  They  do  not  Bke  that  which  is  essentially  Am.  .  .  .  His  entire  power  is  best  repre- 
sented by  .  .  .  pictures .  . .  painted  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  public  and  the  press 
were  together  loudest  in  abuse  of  him.''  Of,  Ruskin's  letter  to  the  Afiut  and 
Amateur* 9  Magazine  in  Appendix  ii.,  below,  p.  654. 

*  See  an  essay  on  ^'Tlie  Genesis  of  Modem  Painters,"  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  in 
IgdraeU  (Journal  of  the  Ruskin  Reading  GuUd),  vol.  i.,  1890,  p.  7. 

in.  c 
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painter  of  the  day.  The  Italians,  and  especially  the  early  Italians^ 
were  little  known.  Those,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  dajrs  before 
photography  had  familiarized  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  with  Italian 
masttfpieoes.  ^*  There  was  no  discrimination  then,^  says  Mr.  Hohnan 
Hunt,  ^^  with  artists,  more  than  with  the  public,  that  Guido,  Parmigiano^ 
and  Le  Brun,  Murillo,  Sassoferrato,  and  such  crew,  were  birds  of  a  dif- 
ferent feather  to  their  great  idols,  so  that  the  name  of  the  princely 
Urbinite  was  made  to  cover  all  conventional  art.*"^  In  this  work  of 
discrimination  also  Buskin  was  a  pioneer,  and  in  considering  the  warmth 
of  his  invectives  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  contrary  opinions  which 
he  was  assailing.  In  the  field  of  landscape,  the  Dutch  and  the  French 
masters  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  the  accepted  models.  It  was  by 
their  standard  that  Turner  was  found  wanting;  to  clear  the  ground  for 
Turner,  he  sought  to  demolish  the  others.  This  led  him,  no  doubt,  into 
some  exaggeration  of  blame  and  into  excess  of  emphasis.  He  has  been 
accused-^to  take  an  instance  typical  of  many  others — of  unfairness  tpwards 
Claude,'  and  it  may  be  that  he  strained  some  points  unduly  against  that 
master.' .  But  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  all  RuiBkin^s 
references^  will  see  that  he  was  by  no  means  blind  to  Claude^s  merits. 
He  did  full  justice  to  Claude^s  amenity  and  pensive  grace;  to  the  beauty 
of  his  skies  and  the  skill  and  charm  of  his  aerial  efiects.  Ruskin^s  main 
work  in  relation  to  accepted  masters  was,  however — and  necessarily  from 
his  point  of  view — destructive.  At  the  time  when  he  b^an  to  write 
Modem  PakUerSf  Claude  was  accounted  the  prince  of  all  landscape 
painters.  The  estimate  of  Claude  against  which  Ruskin  protested  may 
be  found  in  Goethe.  "Claude  Lorraine,*"  he  said,  "knew  the  real 
world  thoroughly,  even  to  its  smallest  detail,  and  he  made  use  of  it  to 
express  the  world  contained  in  his  own  beautiful  soul.  He  stands  to 
nature  in  a  double  relation, — ^he  is  both  her  slave  and  her  master:  her 
slave,  by  the  material  means  which  he  is  obliged  to  employ  to  make  him- 
self understood ;  her  master,  because  he  subordinates  these  material  means 
to  a  well-reasoned  inspiration,  to  which  he  makes  them  serve  as  instru- 
ments.^ And  elsewhere,  Goethe  expresses  his  admiration  for  the  depth 
and  grasp  of  Claude^s  powers.  Ruskin,  in  vindicating  the  greater  sweep 
and  depth  of  Tumer^s  genius,  fastened  with  all  the  emphasis  of  an  advocate 
upon  the  weak  points  in  Claude'^s  artistic  and  intellectual  armoury.  By  so 
doing  he  cleared  the  ground  for  a  truer  appreciation  of  Claude,  as  well  aa 

1  Ckmtempomry  Review,  April  1886,  p.  476. 

s  See  The  Natimai  OnUery,  edited  by  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  1889,  voL  L  p.  182. 
'  See,  «.^.,  below,  p.  113  n. 

«  Ruskin  himself  brought  them  together  in  Modem  PaitUen,  vol.   v.  pt   ix. 
ch.  V.  §  10. 
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of  Turner.  It  is  probably  a  tme  criticiaDi  that  Rnskin"^  jodgments  upon 
painters  will  stand  more  in  what  he  has  praised  than  in  what  he  has 
blamed ;  ^  but,  at  any  rate,  in  reading  those  judgmoits  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  the  oonditi<»is  and  drcumstanoes  of  thdr  deliTery. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  heretical  teaching  of  Modem  PahUtrs 
(as  it  then  seemed),  that  the  first  volume  made  its  mark  so  quickly.  The 
very  audacity  of  its  criticisms,  and  the  air  of  confident  authority  with 
which  they  were  pronounced,  must  have  carried  much  of  the  ground  by 
storm;  but  what  impressed  the  critics  most  was  the  closeness  of  the 
author'^s  reasoning,  his  wealth  of  illustrative  reference,  and  the  force  and 
beauty  of  his  style.  One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  book  was  in  the 
Ghbe  newspaper  (Aug.  30,  184SX  which  pronounced  the  volume  to  be 
*^  the  production  of  one  who  is  profoundly  versed  in  the  principles  as  well 
as  in  the  mechanical  details  of  the  art ;  ...  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  has 
studied  nature  with  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  in  localities  and 
under  circumstances  especially  propitious  to  the  study.  .  .  .  It  is  evidently 
the  work  of  a  poet  as  well  as  of  a  painter,  and  one  of  no  common  order. 
The  dryness  which  would  appear  to  be  almost  inseparable  firom  a  dis- 
quisition on  art  is  utterly  lost  in  the  bursts  of  startling  eloquence,  poetic 
feeling,  and  touching  pathos,  which  everywhere  abound  in  this  beautiful 
book.""  The  Weekty  Chronick  (Sept.  16,  1843),  in  the  course  of  a  very 
long  review,  **knew  not  how  enough  to  commend  the  beautiful  spirit 
of  the  work."*"  The  author  showed  *^  great  brilliancy  of  illustration^ 
a  thorough  analytical  mind,  a  minute  observance  of  nature;  and  a 
great  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  he  is  discussing  renders 
his  pen  at  all  times  instructive  and  interesting.  Few  books,  indeed, 
that  we  have  ever  read,  purely  dedicated  to  an  analysis  of  painting, 
contain  such  an  abundance  of  materials,  or  evince  such  a  profundity 
of  thought  in  its  reading,  as  the  work  before  us.*"  This  reviewer  went 
on  to  make  some  objections  on  particular  points;  and  to  these  Ruskin 
replied  in  a  letter  here  reprinted  (Appendix  ii.,  p.  641).  The  Churchman 
((>ct.  184A,  pp.  671-678)  saw  in  its  daring  an  evidence  of  genius :  **  it  is  no 

1^  Sir  William  Richmond^  It  A.,  K.C.B.^  son  of  George  Richmond,  hai  an  intereeting 
remmiseenoe  in  this  connexion.  **  I  rememher  upon  one  occMion  when  a  tirade  of  the 
art  of  Claude  was  pouring  out  of  his  mouth  like  a  cataract,  in  order  that  he  might  put 
Turner  upon  a  yet  higher  pedestal,  that  my  father  became  irritated.  He  turned 
sharply  to  Ruskin  and  said,  'Ruskin,  when  your  criticism  is  constructive  you  talk  like 
an  angel ;  when  it  is  destructive  you  declaim  like  a  demon.'  This  Yezed  the  impulsive 
thinker,  but  years  afterwards  he  said  to  me, '  Your  father  once  administered  a  very  just 
feboke  when  1  talked  nonsense  about  Claude.'  Ruskin  had  real  modesty,  for  no  one 
was  more  critiad  of  himself  than  he"  {».  Qearf$,  voL  v.  1902,  p.  280).' 
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« 

common  mind  that  can  soar  above  the  mists  and  delusions  of  traditionary 
prejudice,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  and  such  a  mind  we  have  here.^  The 
GenUemofiCa  Magazine  (Nov.  1848,  pp.  451-469),  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
pository article,  praised  the  author^s  **  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  profuse 
display  of  examples  and  illustration,  and  elaborate  richness  of  description 
and  imagery."^  The  Church  qf  England  Quarterly  (vol.  xv.  Jan.  1844, 
pp.  218-221)  declared  the  volume  to  be  ^^the  production  of  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  painter,^  and  ^^  one  of  the  most  valuable,  because  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  philosophic  treatises  on  art  that  have  appeared  in  modem 
times."*  The  SpeckOar  (Dec.  7,  1844,  pp.  1167-1169)  was  later  in  the 
field,  but  ultimately  had  a  long  review,  commending  ^Hhis  able  and 
excellent  treatise  on  landscape  painting  to  all,  whether  lurtists  or  amateurs, 
who  desire  to  have  their  perceptions  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  their 
judgment  of  pictures  enlightened,  by  the  observation  and  reasoning  of 
a  writer  possessing  exact  and  extensive  knowledge  of  his  subject,  with 
refined  taste  and  elevated  views.""  The  Artist  and  Amateur's  Magazine 
(vol.  i.  pp.  267-264)  was  of  the  same  opinion.  ^^That  this  work  is 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  merits  may  be  fairly  judged,^  it  said, 
^^by  the  many  public  notices  it  has  received,  and  by  the  variety  of 
opinions  it  has  called  forth.  ...  It  is,  taking  it  with  all  its  defects,  by 
far,t^e|mpst  intelligent,  philosophic,  and  comprehensive  work  on  the 
object  of  Art  that  has  issued  from  the  press  of  the  present  day.  ...  It 
is  impossible,  in  the  whole  range  of  writing  on  the  subject,  to  find  any- 
thing more  enlightened  in  perception,  more  refined  in  feeling,  more  pro- 
foundly philosophic,  more  deeply  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  Art,  more 
illustrative  of  its  capabilities  and  powers,  more  explanatory  of  its  means 
as  connected  with  one  great  branch  of  its  practice,  than  this  short  essay 
affords ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  give  the  thoughts  it  contains  a  more  defined 
and  perfect  form,  or  to  clothe  and  grace  them  with  all  the  resources  of 
language — all  that  is  comprehensive,  forcible,  appropriate,  complete."" 
Ruskin  contributed  two  papers  to  this  Magazine  at  the  time ;  they  are 
here  reprinted  in  Appendix  ii.  (pp.  646-661).  Fraser'*s  Magazine  (March 
1846,  pp.  868-868)  expounded  the  arguments  of  the  volume  at  length, 
and  called  it  ^^  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  book  which  has  ever  been 
published  in  reference  to  art.  .  .  .  We  cannot  close  this  article  on  the 
graduate^'s  volume  without  referring  to  the  singular  eloquence  and  graphic 
power  displayed  in  very  many  of  its  passages.  It  is  evidently  not 
the  work  of  a  critic  only,  but  of  a  painter  and  poet.^^  But  none 
of  the  reviews  gave  so  much  pleasure  at   Denmark   Hill  as   that   in 

^  Other  reviews  of  a  similar  tenor  may  be  found  in  The  Foreign  and  CoUndal 
Quarterly  Beview,  Oct  1843^  in  AtUu,  and  in  other  periodicals  of  the  time. 
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BrUannia  (Dec.  9, 184S,  p.  778),  which  spoke  of  the  book  in  the  following 
tenns: — 

''  This  is  the  bold  title  of  a  bold  work,  a  general  challenge  to  the  whole  body 
of  cognoscenti,  dilettanti,  and  all  haranguers,  essayists,  and  critics,  on  the 
arts  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  England  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Of  course  it 
will  raise  the  whole  poue  comUatuM  of  the  pencil  in  arms.  .  .  .  Yet  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  if  the  time  should  arrive  when  the  controversialists  will  be  turned 
into  converts,  and  the  heresy  be  dignified  with  the  honour  of  the  true  belief. 
.  .  We  pronounce  the  volume  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
which  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject,  exhibiting  a  singular  insight  into  the 
true  principles  of  beauty,  order,  and  taste — a  work  calculated  more  than  amy 
other  performance  in  the  language  to  make  men  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these 
sensations  of  the  sublime,  the  touching,  and  the  delightful,  and  to  lead  them 
from  doubt  into  knowledge,  without  feeling  the  length  of  a  way  so  scattered 
over  with  the  flowers  of  an  eloquent,  forcible,  and  imaginative  style."  ^ 

These  reviews  accurately  reflected  the  impression  made  by  the  book 
upon  understanding  readers.  It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  state 
that  the  actual  sale  of  the  book  was  slow.  Of  the  edition  published  in 
May  1848,  500  copies  were  printed.  By  the  end  of  the  year  only  150 
had  been  sold.'  It  must  th^  have  made  its  way  more  rapidly,  for  the 
second  edition  was  issued  in  the  following  March.  But  if  Ruskin^s 
audience  was  at  first  few,  it  was  fit.  Among  the  first  to  read  it  was 
Wordsworth,  who  regarded  Ruskin  as  **a  brilliant  writer,^  and  placed 
the  volume  in  his  lending  library  at  Rydal  Mount*  A  copy  of  the 
volume  lay  on  Rogers^  library  table.  Tennyson  saw  it  there  and  was 
instantly  attracted  by  it : — 

"Another  book  I  long  very  much  to  see  (he  wrote  to  Mozon,  the 
publisher)  is  that  <m  the  superiority  oi  the  modem  painters  to  the 
old  onesy  and  the  greatness  €i  Turner  as  an  artist,  by  an  Oxford 
undeigradaate,  I  think.    I  do  not  much  wish  to  bay  it,  it  may  be  dear ; 

1  Raskin  and  his  frther  attribaied  this  notice  to  Dr.  Croly  (for  whom  see  VoL  L 
p.  400).  ''SineelbaveluMl  the  pleasure  of  Meiiig  you,"  wrote  J.  J.  Ruskin  to  W.  H. 
Harrison  (Dee.  12),  "I  have  read  with  attmittoo  the  critiaae  in  the  BrUmmia  on 
Mwium  Piahden ;  the  origin  cannot  be  doahled*  One  would  be  alinost  as  proud  of 
giving  oeeMlon  for  so  masterly  and  witty  a  display  of  critieal  powers  as  of  prodoeing  a 
trierable  book.  ...  If  the  Book  had  been  aboMd  by  all  the  Prsss,  this  would  have 
eonpensated  akme.  ...  I  write  to  you  eomfidnUimihff  and  if  yon  dean  it  worth  wliile 
you  can  name  the  subject  to  Dr.  Croly,  to  whom  my  son,  not  owning  the  Book,  cannot 
weU  exptem  his  gratitude  or  his  admiration." 

s  Jffmstr  ^  GeoTfe  amkk,  p.  11;  in  the  DkHmmmrjf  ^  Naimud  Bitfrmpkff,  Supplo- 
meatsry  Volume  L,  1901,  p.  zvL 

«  See  William  Kmgtiti  U/e  ^  W^rdawmik,  IBM,  iL  334,  iiL  24a  For  Raskin's 
'    itoWerdmrerthaiQzfoid,seeVoLlLpLZzviL 
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perhaps  yoa  could  borrow  it  for  me  out  of  the  London  Library,  or  from 
Rogers.  I  saw  it  lying  on  his  table.  I  would  promise  to  take  care 
of  it,  and  send  it  back  in  due  time."  ^ 

Rogers  himself  must  have  been  struck  by  the  book,  for  in  the  s{Mring 
of  1844  Ruskin  was  two  or  three  times  invited  to  his  house,  and  a 
correspondence  followed.^  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  author  of  PhUip  van 
Arteveldcy  was  another  early  reader  of  the  book,  and  he  passed  on  its 
praises  to  another  distinguished  poet.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  begging  him  to  read  ^^  a  book  which  seems  to  me  to  be  far  more 
deeply  founded  in  its  criticism  of  art  than  any  other  that  I  have  met 
with,  .  .  .  written  with  great  power  and  eloquence,  and  a  spirit  of  the 
most  diligent  investigation.  ...  I  am  told  that  the  author^s  name  is 
Ruskin,  and  that  he  was  considered  at  college  as  an  odd  sort  of  man 
who  would  never  do  anything.**^'  Sara  Coleridge,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  recommends  ^^  a  thick  volume  by  a  graduate  of  Oxford.^  ^^  The 
author,^  she  says,  *^has  not  converted,  and  yet  he  has  delighted  me. 
.  .  .  'His  descriptions  of  nature  in  reference  to  art  are  delightful; 
clouds,  rocks,  earth,  water,  foliage,  he  examines  and  describes  in  a 
manner  which  shows  him  to  be  quite  a  man  of  genius,  full  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  fineness  of  observation  which  genius  produces.^  ^  Miss 
Mitford,  who  afterwards  became  a  dear  friend  of  the  author,  was  also  an 
early  admirer  of  Modem  Painters.^  She  sent  word  of  it  to  the  Brownings 
in  Italy.  They  were  already  engaged  upon  the  book,  deeply  interested, 
but  sometimes  acutely  disagreeing  with  its  judgments : — 

*'  The  letter  (wrote  Mrs.  Browning)  in  which  you  mentioned  your 
Oxford  student  caught  us  in  the  midst  of  his  work  upon  art  Very 
vivid,  very  graphic,  full  of  sensibility,  but  inconsequent  in  some  of  the 
reasoning,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  rather  flashy  than  full  in  the  meta- 
physics. Robert,  who  knows  a  good  deal  about  art,  to  which  knowledge 
I  of  course  have  no  pretence,  could  agree  with  him  only  by  snatches, 
and  we,  both  of  us,  standing  before  a  very  expressive  picture  of 
Domenichino's  (the   'David'  —  at   Fano),   wondered   how    he    could 

^  Alfred  Lard  Tennywn:  A  Memoir  by  his  San,  1807,  L  223.  Tennyson  and 
Raskin  met  in  after  years,  and  conversations  between  them  have  been  recorded  (see 
index  volume).  Tennyson  was  once  asked  to  name  the  six  authors  in  whom  the 
stateliest  English  prose  was  to  be  found.  He  replied :  Hooker,  Bacon,  Milton, 
Jeremv  Taylor,  De  Quincey,  Ruskin  (ibUL  ii.  415). 

*  For  Ruskin's  first  and  apparently  earlier  introduction  to  Rogers,  see  Pr^Bterita,  L 
ch.  V.  §  105.    His  letters  to  Rogers  are  given  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition. 

'  Collingwood's  lA/e  qf  Ruskin,  1900,  p.  04. 

«  Letter  cited  in  the  Westmintler  OoMette,  Jan.  31, 1900. 

^  The  Friendships  of  Mary  RusseU  Mitford,  by  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  1882,  ii.  107. 
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Mn.  Gaskdl  mad  Cfanriotte  Btnt^  also  md  Riukiii  together,  thoo^  this 
was  at  a  mjii,  ■]■!  later  date,  and  vcre  at  one  in  adaiiratioii  of  ki» 
bomiiig  jMuphaie^.  'Hxtkrto,*'  vnte  Mis  Kraete,  ^I  ha^  oqIt  bttd 
instinct  to  goide  Be  iBJadgBBg  of  art:  I  feel  now  as  if  I  kad  been  walkiQg 
blindfidd — this  book  ama  to  gtwe  wmt  cjcl  I  do  wvh  I  had  pictures 
within  reach  bj  iriiich  to  test  die  new  sense.  Who  am  read  these 
glowing  descriptions  of  Tnmcrs  wogks  without  longing  to  see  them  ?  .  .  « 
I  like  this  aothor^s  stjk  moch ;  tiicre  is  both  cnergr  and  bcaaty  in  it« 
I  like  himselfy  too,  becanse  he  is  soch  a  heartj  admirer.  He  does  not 
giTe  himself  half-measore  of  praise  or  Titoperation.  He  eakigiaes»  he 
reverences  with  his  whole  sooL**  *  ^  Roskin  seems  to  me,"*  she  wrote  in 
another  letter,  **one  of  the  few  genoine  writers,  as  distinguished  from 
book-makers  of  die  age.  His  earnestness  even  amuses  me  in  certain 
passages;  tar  I  cannot  hdp  laughing  to  think  how  utilitarians  will  fume 
and  fret  over  his  deep,  serious  (and  as  ihejf  will  thinkX  frmatical  reverence 
for  Art  That  pure  and  severe  mind  jou  ascribed  to  him  speaks  in  evenr 
line.  He  writes  like  a  consecrated  Priest  of  the  Abstract  and  IdeaL"^^ 
It  was  as  a  prophet  that  George  Eliot  also  came  to  r^ard  the  author  of 
Modem  PahUers.  ^I  venerate  him,^  she  wrote,  ^*as  one  of  the  great 
teachers  of  the  day.  The  grand  doctrines  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  art, 
and  the  nobleness  and  solenmity  of  our  human  life,  whidi  he  teadies  with 
the  inspiration  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  must  be  stirring  up  young  minds 
in  a  promising  way.*"^  Among  the  young  minds  whom  the  appearance 
of  Modem  Painters  greatly  stirred  were  many  who  were  destined  to  have 
influence  in  their  turn  on  the  minds  of  others.  To  laddell,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  the  fint  volume  was  ""like  a  revelation.''^  To 
it  and  its  successors  a  great  headmaster  owed  ^^more  of  thought  and 
fruitful  power  than  to  any  other  book  or  any  other  living  man.^^ 
Robertson  of  Brighton  found  in  Ruskin^s  early  writings  on  art  '*a  sense 

1  See  below,  p.  184  n. 

«  The  LeUert  ^fRHxabetk  Barreit  Br^ming,  ed.  bv  F.  G.  KeuTon,  1897, 1  88i. 

s  Letter  to  W.  S.  Willismt  (of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co),  printed  in  IiaemUhn*9  M^$$urim, 
Aug.  1891,  ToL  IziT.,  p.  280. 

4  The  Life  qf  CharMte  Bnmtf,  by  Mrs.  Gsskell,  pocket  ed.,  1889,  p.  808 ;  c^.  pp. 
345  and  88;). 

*  George  Mote  Life,  by  J.  W.  CroM»  1885,  H  7. 

*  Sm  below,  p.  888  ». 

'  U/e  ^  Edward  Thring  (of  Uppixurhsm),  by  G.  R.  Psrkin,  1898,  ii.  248 ;  and  ^. 
p.  245.    Cf.  Dean  Fbrrar^t  ezprMuon  of  his  debt  to  Ruskin,  Si.  Oiarge,  vol.  U.  (1899)  p.  11 
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of  soothing,^  ^*  more  precious  than  even  works  which  treat  of  scientific 
truth,  such  as  chemisbry,  for  they  do  not  feed  the  heart.^  The  following 
letter  fix>m  him  refers  more  particularly  to  the  first  volume  of  Modem 
Painters: — 

''  I  rejoice  that  you  have  taken  up  Ruskin ;  only  let  me  ask  you  to 
read  it  very  slowly,  to  resolve  not  to  finish  more  than  a  few  pages  each 
day.  One  or  two  of  the  smaller  chapters  are  quite  enough — a  long 
chapter  is  enough  for  two  days,  except  where  it  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
illustration  from  pictures ;  those  can  only  be  read  with  minute  attention 
when  you  have  the  print  or  picture  to  which  he  refers  you;  and 
those  which  you  can  so  see,  in  the  National  Gallery,  Dulwich,  &c,  you 
should  study,  with  the  book,  one  or  two  at  a  time.  The  book  is  worth 
reading  in  this  way :  study  it — ^think  over  each  chapter,  and  examine 
yourself  mentally,  with  shut  eyes,  upon  its  principles,  putting  down 
briefly  on  paper  the  heads,  and  getting  up  each  day  the  principles  you 
gained  the  day  before.  This  is  not  the  way  to  read  many  books,  but 
it  is  the  way  to  read  much ;  and  one  read  in  this  way,  carefully,  would 
do  more  good,  and  remain  longer  fructifying,  than  twenty  skimmed. 
Do  not  read  it,  however,  with  slavish  acquiescence;  with  deference,, 
for  it  deserves  it,  but  not  more.  And  when  you  have  got  its  prin- 
ciples woven  into  the  memory,  hereafter,  by  comparison  and  considera- 
tion, you  will  be  able  to  correct  and  modify  for  yourself.*"  ^ 

It  was  thus  that  among  an  ever-widening  circle  Ruskin'^s  book  came  to 
be  read.  At  the  time  the  critical  opinion  which  probably  exercised  most 
influence  was  that  of  Sydney  Smiili,  who,  as  Canon  Dale  reported  to 
J.  J.  Ruskin,  ^^  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  your  son^s  work,  on  a  public 
occasion,  and  in  presence  of  several  distinguished  literary  characters.  He 
said  it  was  a  work  of  transcendent  talent,  presented  the  most  original 
views,  and  the  most  elegant  and  powerful  language,  and  would  work  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  world  of  taste.**^' 

The  fructifying  effect  which  the  first  volume  of  Modem  PairUers^ 
exercised  on  the  minds  of  general  readers,  it  exercised  also  on  many  a 
young  artist.  From  the  artistic  memoirs  of  the  time,  two  instances 
may  be  given — typical  of  many  others.  The  book  came  to  him,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  R. A.,  tells  us,  ^  in  the  light  of  a  revelation,  as  a  new  gospel 
to  the  world  of  art.^*    One  day,  says  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  in  describing 

^  Life  and  Letter*  o/F.  W.  Robertmmy  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  1874,  pp.  302,  305. 
^  PrtBterita,  iL  ch.  ix.  §  165.     See  also  the  letter  from  Ruskin  there  given  as  a 
note. 

s  Ftftif  Yeare  qfBritieh  Art,  by  J.  £.  Hodgson,  R.A,  1887,  p.  88. 
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his  student  years,  *^a  fellow-student,  one  Telfer,  spoke  to  me  of  Ruskin^s 
Modem  Painters^  and  ended  by  lending  it  for  a  few  days.  ...  To  get 
through  the  book  I  had  to  sit  up  most  of  the  night  more  than  once,  and 
I  returned  it  before  I  had  got  half  the  good  there  was  in  it;  but  of  all 
readers,  none  so  strongly  as  myself  could  have  felt  that  it  was  written 
expressly  for  him.  When  it  had  gone,  the  echo  of  its  words  stayed  with  me, 
and  pealed  a  further  meaning  and  value  in  their  inspiration  whenever  my 
more  solemn  feelings  were  touched  in  any  way.*"^  Hunt  must  thus  have 
read  the  first  volume  soon  after  its  publication ;  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  author  came  some  years  later.  The  reception  of  the  book  in  the 
circle  of  painters  in  which  Ruskin  and  his  father  moved  at  the  time  is 
described  in  Prceieriia  (ii.  ch.  ix.).  It  was  somewhat  reserved.  It  was 
not  until  October  1844  that  Turner  himself  spoke  to  Ruskin  about  the 
book.  Ruskin^s  note  of  the  occasion  gives  a  characteristic  glimpse  of 
the  painter: — 

October  20,  '44. — Have  not  written  a  word  [i.e.  in  his  diary]  since 
returning  from  Chamouni,  for  my  days  pass  monotonously  now.  Only 
I  ought  to  note  my  being  at  Windus's  on  Thursday,  to  dine  with  Turner 
and  Griffith  alone,  and  Turner's  thanking  me  for  my  book  for  the  first 
time.  We  drove  home  together,  reached  his  house  about  one  in  the 
morning.  Boy-like,  he  said  he  would  give  sixpence  to  find  the  Harley 
Street  gates  shut;  but  on  our  reaching  his  door,  vowed  he'd  be  damned 
if  we  shouldn't  come  in  and  have  some  sherry.  We  were  compelled  to 
obey,  and  so  drank  healths  again,  exactly  as  the  clock  struck  one,  by 
the  light  of  a  single  tallow  candle  in  the  under  room — the  wine, 
by-the-bye,  first-rate. 

It  was  not  in  Tumer^s  nature  to  say  much;  it  is  characteristic  again 
of  him  that  among  the  things  he  said  on  this  or  some  other  occasion  was 
that  his  champion  ^Midn^t  know  how  difficult  it  is,^  and  had  been  too 
hard  on  his  fellow-artists.*  Turner  had  probably  read  the  book  some 
time  before,  for  on  May  15  (184S)  Ruskin  notes : — 

'*  Called  on  Turner  to-day,  who  was  particularly  gracious.  I  think 
he  must  have  read  my  book,  and  have  been  pleased  with  it,  by  his  tone.'* 

In  the  Academy  of  184!8,  which  opened  at  the  time  that  the  book 
appeared.  Turner  ^diibited  pictures  which  Ruskin  considered  among 
his  finest  works — especially  the  ^^  Sun  of  Venice  going  to  Sea  ^  and  the 

1  ''The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  :  a  Fight  for  Art,"  hy  W.  Holman  Hunt,  in 
Hie  Oontrnnparaty  Hetfiew,  April  1886,  p.  478. 
>  Leeturm  on  Art,  §  & 
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^^St.  Benedetto  looking  to  Fusina^;^  but  the  press  was  still  bitterly 
scornful.     Ruskin  notes  in  his  diary : — 

May  10  [1843]. — ^Yesterday  at  Academy  .  .  .  Turner  greater  than 
he  has  been  these  five  years. 

May  IS. — Nothing  but  ignorant,  unmeasured,  vapid  abuse  of  Turner 
in  the  periodicals.  I  believe  it  is  spite,  for  I  cannot  conceive  ignorance 
so  total  in  any  number  of  men  capable  of  writing  two  words  of  English. 

As  the  years  went  on,  Ruskin^s  advocacy  in  large  measure  prevailed. 
**  Works  by  Turner  forgotten  by  the  ordinary  public  were  recalled.  .  .  . 
His  timid  admirers  now  grew  bolder;  his  enemies  were  griadually 
silenced.""^  But  Turner  himself  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  course;  by 
1846  his  powers  showed  obvious  decline;  and  he  died,  says  Ruskin, 
**  before  even  the  superficial  effect  of  my  work  was  visible."* 

With  regard  to  other  artists  mentioned  with  critical  approval  by 
Ruskin,  ^*  the  total  group  of  Modem  Painters  were,"  he  says,  ^^  more  startled 
than  flattered  by  my  schismatic  praise ;  the  modest  ones,  such  as  Fielding, 
Front,  and  Stanfield,  felt  that  it  was  more  than  they  deserved, — and,  more- 
over, a  little  beside  the  mark  and  out  of  their  way ;  the  conceited  ones, 
such  as  Harding  and  De  Wint,  were  angry  at  the  position  given  to 
Turner ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  them  were  ready  even  to  endorse 
Greorge  Richmond's  consoling  assurance  to  my  father,  that  I  should  know 
better  in  time."  ^  Among  the  artists  who  wrote  to  Ruskin's  father  about 
the  book — the  authorship  of  which  was  not  allowed  by  paternal  pride 
long  to  remain  in  obscurity — was  Samuel  Front.  In  a  letter  given  in 
PneteritOj  he  is  "  pleased  to  find  that  he  has  come  off  beautifully."  In 
writing,  however,  to  Ruskin  himself,  Front  seems  to  have  shown  some 
little  chagrin.  In  a  letter  here  printed  in  Appendix  iii.  (p.  662X  Ruskin 
explains  his  position.  It  was  perhaps  in  view  partly  of  such  criticism 
from  his  artist-friends  that  in  the  third  edition  of  the  volume  (1846)  the 
author  introduced  longer  notices  of  Frout  and  others  (see  below,  pt  ii. 
sec.  i.  cL  vii.).* 

The  reception  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters  was,  then,  on  the 
whole,  very  favourable.    But  there  were  exceptions.    The  old  school  of 

*  See  below,  p.  251  n. 

'  Thombury's  Life  (^Turner,  1877>  p.  409.  ''  I  am  glad^  and  sorrv/'  wrote  Ruskin 
to  his  fiither  (&veno,  August  29^  1846)^  "  to  hear  of  Turner's  Gallery  being  so  cleared ; 
I  am  sure  nobody  ever  worked  to  less  selfish  ends  than  I ; "  and  qf.  the  note  from  his 
diary  cited  on  p.  243. 

^  The  Mystery  of  Life  and  ite  Arte,    See  also  the  Postscript  to  this  volume,  p.  631. 

*  Praterita,  ii.  eh.  ix.  §  171. 

»  "1  am  glad,"  wrote  J.  J.  Ruskin  to  W.  H.  Harrison  (July  28,  1846},  ''my  son 
has  been  able  to  say  so  much  of  Prout  with  truth  in  new  edition.  He  has  well  examined 
the  works  of  those  he  has  now  made  any  additional  remarks  on,  I  believe." 
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conventional  art  and  ribald  criticism  did  not  surrender  at  sight.  The 
principal  champions  in  the  crusade  against  Turner  were  the  Aihenasum 
and  Blackwood's  MagasAne.  Ruskin^s  first  volume  was  not  calculated  to 
conciliate  them.  Attacks  on  Turner  now  became  combined  with  attacks 
on  his  prophet.  The  Athenasum  devoted  two  reviews  to  the  book 
(Nos.  849  and  850,  Feb.  3  and  10,  1844)— written  in  the  semi-facetious 
and  wholly  slashing  style  then  in  vogue.  The  author  of  Modem  Pamiers 
reminded  the  reviewer  **  of  a  whirling  Dervish  who  at  the  end  of  his  well- 
sustained  reel  falls  with  a  higher  jump  and  a  shriller  shriek  into  a  fit.**^ 
^^  What  more  light-headed  rhodomontade,^  he  asked,  was  ever  *^  scrawled 
except  upon  the  walls,  or  halloed  except  through  the  wards,  of  Bedlam  ?**" 
It  was  admitted,  however,  that  the  author  wrote  **  eloquent  skimble- 
skamble^  better  than  some  other  professors  of  the  art.  Blacktvood 
(Oct.  184S,  pp.  485-603)  was  equally  facetious ;  suggesting  also  a  lunatic 
asylum  as  the  author^s  provenance,  and  ridiculing  his  language  as  *^  very 
readily  learned  in  the  Fudge  School."  "We  do  not  think,''  said  the 
reviewer,  "  that  landscape  painters  will  either  gain  or  lose  much  by  the 
publication  of  this  volume,  unless  it  be  some  mortification  to  be  so  sillily 
lauded  as  some  of  our  very  respectable  painters  are.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  pictorial  world,  either  in  taste  or  practice,  will  be  Tumerized  by 
this  palpably  fulsome,  nonsensical  praise.''  ^ 

Ruskin  took  these  sallies  in  the  spirit  of  one  eager  for  the  fray.  His 
father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  distressed  by  them,  and,  like  a  cautious 
and  prudent  man  of  business,  was  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  con- 
troversy. At  an  early  period  he  tried  to  screen  his  son  from  the  sight 
of  adverse  criticisms ;  ^  now,  the  parts  were  reversed.  "  We  had  seen  the 
AikeneBum  before,'*  writes  Ruskin  to  W.  H.  Harrison  (1844).  "I  do 
not  forward  it  to  my  fieither,  simply  because  the  later  he  is  in  seeing  it, 
the  less  time  he  will  have  to  fret  himself  about  what  is  to  come  next 
week.  In  fact,  if  by  any  means  he  could  be  got  to  overlook  these  things, 
it  would  be  all  the  better,  for  they  worry  him  abominably,  and  then  he 
worries  me.  Do  not  send  anything  of  the  kind  in  future  unless  he  fishes 
it  out  for  himself.  I  believe  you  know  pretty  well  how  much  /  care  for 
such  matters."  He  cared  for  them  only  as  blows  to  be  returned,  as  errors 
still  to  be  corrected.     ^Blackwood  sends  back  its  petty  thunders,"  wrote 

^  Another  Mjually  hostile  review  appeared  in  The  Art  Union  Monthly  Journal  (June 
1843).  The  reviewer  was  especially  indignant  at  the  Graduate's  criticismt  of  Maclite, 
and  said : — 

''  From  this  new  teacher  the  public  may  hope  nothing— the  beginning,  end,  and 
middle  of  hit  career  is  Turner,  in  whoee  praise  he  is  vehement  and  indiscriminate ;  when 
speaking  of  other  artists  not  in  the  vein  of  his  own  taste,  he  hesitates  not  at  indulgence 
in  scurrilities,  such  as  have  not  disgraced  the  columns  of  any  newspaper." 

>  See  VoL  II.  p.  xzzv. 
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his  father  to  W.  H.  Harrison  (Dec.  12,  1848); ''  I  regret  to  see  that  in  a 
letter  to  Rippingille  he  has  given  Blackwood  another  thrust.  He  believes 
the  critic  of  paintings  and  writer  of  the  article  on  Modem  Painiers  to  be 

a  Rev.  Eagles,  or  some  such  name,  near  Bristol.*"^    The  letter  to 

Rippingille'^s  Jrtisi  and  Amateur's  Magazine  is  here  reprinted  in  Ap- 
pendix ii.  (see  p.  647).  *^I  am  only  desirous,^  writes  Ruskin^s  fitther 
again  (Jan.  S,  1844),  **of  keeping  my  son  out  of  broils  or  brawls  or 
personalities.  He  can  write  on  Principles  and  Theories  without  meddling 
with  any  one — ^no  man  becomes  distinguished  by  making  enemies,  though 
he  may  by  beating  them  when  made  to  his  hand.  I  wish  him  to  be 
playful,  not  spiteful,  towards  all  opponents.^  It  was  in  the  pre&ce  to 
the  second  edition  that  Ruskin  gave  his  critics  his  tit-for-tat.  He  was 
at  work  upon  it  during  the  winter  of  1848-44.  "  Put  my  rod  nicely  in 
pickle  for  Blackwood^  he  writes  in  his  diary  on  Dec.  29;  adding  on 
Jan.  20,  **Wish  I  could  get  my  preface  done;  cannot  write  contemp- 
tuously enough,  and  time  flies.**^^  On  March  14  it  was  finished;  it 
appeared  in  the  second  edition,  issued  on  March  30.^ 

^  The  Rev.  John  Eagles,  author  and  artist,  who  had  studied  in  Italy,  trjring  to  form 
his  style  on  Gaspard  Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa ;  he  was  a  contributor  to  Blackwood^ 9 
Magazine  from  1831  to  1865.  That  Ruskiu's  conjecture  was  correct  appears  from 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  Memoirs  of  the  Blackwoods.  She  fives  a  curious  letter  (no  date)  from 
Richard  to  John  Blackwood,  suggesting  that  there  should  be  a  second  review,  conceived 
in  a  different  stvle  from  that  of  Eagles,  and  that  Ruskin  himself  should  be  asked  to 
contribute,  as  he  ''had  heard  he  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  magazine" 
(  William  Blackwood  and  hU  Sons,  1897,  ii.  403). 

*  Ruskin  continued  in  after  years  to  enjov  a  dig  at  Blackwood ;  see,  e,jf.,  Modem 
Painters,  vol.  iiu  ch.  zviii.  §  26  n.,  and  voL  iv.  App.  i.  But  the  magazine  (as  is  the  way 
with  such)  had  the  last  word.  Upon  Ruskin's  death,  it  published  a  final  attack  upon 
him  quite  in  the  old  style  (March  1900). 

'  It  ajppears  from  a  letter  of  J.  J.  Ruskin  to  W.  H.  Harrison  (March  27,  1844)  that 
a  few  copies  of  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  were  struck  off  for  private  circulation. 
The  following  extracts  from  Ruskin's  diary  refer  to  the  preface  to  the  second  edition, 
and  reflect  the  alternate  moods  of  satis&ctiou  and  the  reverse  which  accompanied  the 
composition  of  it : — 

Jan.  27. — Wrote  a  little — badly.  .  .  .  Can't  tell  how  it  is,  my  writing 
gets  more  and  more  obscure  and  a  labour  to  me.  Perhaps  in  my  early  papers 
I  did  not  see  so  far. 

Feb,  2. — .  .  .  Certainly  this  is  not  a  bright  time  with  me.  I  write  half  a 
line  sometimes  in  half-an-nour ;  1  scratch  it  out  again. 

Feb.  10. — ^A  most  successful  day ;  wrote  much  and  well,  and  carried  my 
Sir  R.  I.  forward  splendidly  and  easily. 

Feb.  16. — A  good  day.    Wrote  well ;  saw  my  way  through  prefiice. 
Fe6.  22. — Wrote  on  with  my  pre&ce ;  but  cannot  get  way  in  it ;  it  labours 
and  sticks  on  my  hands  wofully. 

March  7. — Got  all  the  difficult  part  of  my  prefrce  over. 
March  14. — Finished  my  premce  at  last — satisfactorily,  but  exhausted  : 
shall  do  nothing  now  but  draw. 

March  30. — ^My  second  edition  is  out  to-night,  and  I  have  nothing  but  my 
new  volume  to  attend  to. 
"  My  Sir  R.  L^  means  a  drawing  which  he  was  doing  for  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  for 
whom  see  Academy  Notes,  1855,  s.  No.  159. 
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Neither  praise  nor  blame  diverted  Ruskin  fix>ni  the  path  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself.  He  fought  his  hostile  critics  with  a  will,  and  he 
accepted  his  recognition  gladly.  He  was  conscious  of  his  merits,  but  also 
of  his  limitations.  He  was  confident  because  he  felt  that  he  had  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  him ;  but  he  knew  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  a  learner 
still.  The  completion  of  the  first  portion  of  his  essay  was  to  him  a 
spur  to  further  studies.  These  will  be  described  in  the  introduction  to 
the  next  volume.^  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  anticipate  here  so  far  as 
is  required  to  explain  the  successive  changes  in  the  text  of  the  first 
volume.  A  second  edition  was  issued,  as  already  stated,  in  March  1844. 
The  variations  in  the  text  were  few;  Ruskin'^s  standpoint  was  still  the 
same.  He  did  not  travel  abroad  in  1843;  his  home  studies,  so  fisu:  as 
art  was  concerned,  were  such  as  have  already  been  described.  In  1844, 
as  already  stated,  he  returned  to  Chamouni,  and  continued  his  studies 
fix>m  nature.  In  1845  he  went  abroad,  for  the  first  time  without  his 
parents,  and  studied  Italian  art  He  wrote  home  daily  letters  eloquent 
of  the  intimacy  between  father  and  son ;  these  letters,  as  well  as  a  diary  in 
which  he  made  notes  of  pictures,  have  now  been  drawn  upon  to  illustrate 
passages  added  to  the  text  in  the  edition  of  1846.  This  tour  profoundly 
affected  his  outlook,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  volume.  The  second  volume 
was  issued  in  April  1846.  Ruskin  had  already  left  for  the  Continent,  where 
he  remained  fix>m  April  to  September.  His  parents  on  this  occasion  accom- 
panied him,  and  he  went  over  much  the  same  ground  as  in  the  preceding 
year.  He  revised  the  proofs  of  the  third  edition  of  the  first  volume  at 
Sestri,'  and  some  of  the  passages  inserted  therein  were  written  during  his 
travels.*  "  My  son,"  writes  J.  J.  Ruskin  from  Grenoa,  July  14, "  has  greatly 
altered,  and  I  hope  improved,  the  volume,  and  added  much  new  criticism ; 
it  has  cost  him  no  little  labour."  His  faithful  mentor,  W.  H.  Harrison, 
passed  the  edition  finally  for  press;  it  appeared  on  September  16,  1846. 
Passages  from  Ruskin^s  letters  and  diaries,  written  abroad,  are  dted  in 
notes  to  the  following  pages,  at  places  where  they  illustrate  additions 
made  in  the  third  edition.  It  was  very  largely  revised.  The  author^s 
more  extended  studies  in  Italian  art  are  reflected  in  the  new  version  of 
pt  ii  sec.  i.  ch.  vii.  (pp.  169  seq.).  The  chapter  on  ^*  Water,  as  painted  by 
the  Andents,"  was  almost  entirely  re-written  (see  p.  495  n.) ;  and  there 
were  many  minor  alterations  (see,  r^.,  pp.  117, 1S6,  ftHj  816, 822, 401, 4S5, 
444, 645).    The  fourth  edition  (1848)  shows  little  variation  from  the  third ; 

^  A  glimpM  in  advance  haa  alreadv  been  ipven  in  the  Letter  to  a  College  Friend 
of  Jane  17>  1843,  describing  a  tjrpical  day'g  work  and  readings  Vol.  I.  p.  493. 
•  Praterita,  iL  cb.  ix.  §  174. 
'  See  below^  pt  iL  tec  v.  ch.  L  §§  3  n,,  7. 
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the  fifth  (1851)  waa  agam  laigely  revised,  and  a  postscript  was  added 
(p.  631).  In  later  editions  the  alterations  were  very  slight,  bat  to  the 
edition  of  1878  Ruskin  added  a  new  preface.  The  pre&ces  to  the  first  and 
second  editions  were  retained  by  the  author  in  subsequent  editions.  The 
prefiuses  to  the  third  and  1873  editions  were  not ;  they  are  here  printed, 
in  smaller  type,  after  the  earlier  prefisM^s.  Full  bibliographical  details' 
are  contained  in  the  note  following  this  introduction  (pp.  6S-54).  The 
foregoing  summary  is  given  here  in  order  to  remind  the  reader  once 
more  that  in  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters^  as  it  now  stands,  he 
has  before  him  a  work  put  together  by  the  author  at  different  times  and 
under  different  influences. 

It  is  this  fact  (together  with  difficulties  about  the  illustrations  in 
vols.  iii.  to  V.)  which  explains  Ruskin'^s  frequent  changes  of  mind  and 
plan  with  regard  to  the  republication  of  Modem  Painters.  It  will  be  seen 
that  already  in  1846,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  {p.  68), 
Ruskin  felt  some  qualms  with  regard  to  reissuing  the  first  volume  in  its 
original  form.  By  the  time  he  had  written  the  second  volume,  he  had 
in  some  respects  outgrown,  as  it  were,  the  first.  Then,  after  many  years, 
came  the  third,  fourth,  and  (after  another  pause)  the  fifth,  volumes.  He 
had  now,  in  turn,  outgrown  the  second  volume.  In  particular,  he  had 
outlived  the  religious  phase  in  which  it  was  written,  and  had  come  to 
deplore  its  sectarian  narrowness.  Moreover,  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes 
covered,  in  large  part,  the  same  ground  as  the  first  volume.  An  appear- 
ance  of  uniformity  in  plan  is  indeed  preserved  by  a  division  of  the  subject 
into  ideas  of  truth  (vol.  i.),  beauty  (vols.  ii.  iv.  and  part  of  v.),  and  relation 
(vol.  v.);  but  these  divisions  were  in  the  later  volumes  hardly  more  than 
formal,  and,  in  &ct,  vols.  iv.  and  v.,  in  their  analysis  of  mountains,  clouds, 
and  trees,  treat,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  witii  corrections,  the  subject- 
matter  of  much  of  vol.  i.^  Hence  Ruskin  had  some  doubts  whether 
it  was  well  to  let  the  less  complete  treatment  of  these  matters  given  in 
vol.  i.  stand  beside  the  fuller  treatment  in  later  volumes.  Again, 
in  other  respects — besides  the  estimate  of  particular  painters,  already 
noticed  (p.  xxi.)  * — Ruskin  came  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  first  volume. 
He  felt  that  its  classification  of  the  means  by  which  art  makes  its  appeal — 

^  For  passages  thus  requirinic  oorrectioii,  see  below,  pp.  372  n,,  447  n, 
^  Ruskin  notices  his  changes  of  opinion  with  regard  to  ancient  masters  in  the  preface 
to  voL  V.  of  Modem  Faintert,  and  again  in  Fors  (Mvigera,  Letter  bum.  With  regard 
to  Modem  Painter9,  the  reader  of  this  volume  will  be  able  to  trace  many  modifications 
in  the  collation  of  various  editions.  In  a  letter  to  his  fiither  from  Venice  (Sept  18, 1845), 
Ruskin,  referring  to  his  studies  for  the  second  volume,  says : — 

*'  I  meant  by  eztinffuishing  the  former  book  that  I  would  try  to  outshine  it, 
not  to  contradict  it.  I  have  nothing  to  retract,  except  the  implied  overpraise 
of  Landseer." 
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ideas  of  power,  imitation,  truth,  beauty,  and  relation — was  needlessly 
complicated  and  over  subtle.^  He  felt  also  that  he  had  allowed  too  little 
weight  to  ideas  of  power,  and  that  the  importance  which  he  had  rightly 
attributed  to  the  subject  might  nevertheless  be  open  to  misinterpretation.* 
Some  of  these  points  were  cleared  up  in  his  Oxford  Lectures,  and  especially  in 
the  oburse  entitled  **  Readings  in  Modem  Painters.'*^  Some  references  to 
this  course  (for  which  the  author^s  notes  have  been  found  among  his  MSS.) 
are  given  as  notes  in  this  volume ; '  the  lectures  themselves,  as  they  deal 
also  with  many  extraneous  matters,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  author^s 
method  in  his  partly  extempore  courses,  are  reserved  for  publication 
among  the  Oxford  Lectures.  In  other  matters,  the  irregular  and  dis- 
cursive treatment,  consequential  on  the  composition  of  a  treatise  at 
intervals  during  seventeen  years,  involved  him,  he  perceived,  in  appear- 
ances of  inconsistency  and  risks  of  misunderstanding.  He  dealt  partly 
with  this  source  of  confusion  by  giving  in  later  volumes  harmonies  and 
summaries  of  his  statements — such  as  his  estimate  of  Claude,  his  theory 
of  the  place  of  colour  in  art,  his  views  on  ^^  finish.**^  ^  But  not  all  readers 
are  c^tfeful  and  patient,  and  Ruskin  felt  that  the  irregular  form  of  his 
work  was  likely  to  detract  somewhat  from  its  usefulness.^ 

Under  the  influence  of  this  conviction  Ruskin  set  to  work  at  various 
times  between  1860  and  1884  to  revise  Modem  PahUers  thoroughly^  and 
more  especially  to  recast  and  rearrange  (and  largely  to  discard)  the 
contents  of  volume  one.  Two  copies  of  the  book,  which  Ruskin  kept  by 
him  for  this  purpose,  are  preserved  at  Brantwood.  They  have  been  drawn 
upon  for  notes  to  the  following  pages;  some  further  account  of  them 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  v.,  describing  the  manuscript  sources  to 
which  the  editors  have  had  access  in  preparing  this  edition. 

But  during  these  years,  as  always,  Ruskin  had  a  great  many  tasks  on 
hand  at  the  same  time.  The  beginning  of  new  books  attracted  him  more 
than  the  revision  of  old  ones.  By  1873  he  had  not  completed  any  re- 
draft of  Modem  Painters^  and  demands  for  a  new  edition  of  the  book 
(then  lorig  out  of  print)  were  pressing.  Accordingly  he  consented,  as 
explained  in  the  preface  to  the  *'  New  Edition  **  of  that  year  (p.  54^  to 
the  republication  of  the  book.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  the  b^inning 
of  this  prefisure  he  speaks  of  the  edition  as  being  ^*  in  its  original  form,^ 
but,  at  the  end,  as  being  the  last  ^*  in  its  complete  form.'"  Had  he  said 
in  both  sentences  **  its  original  form,"^  some  future  difficulties  would  have 

^  The  systematization,  he  said,  was  ''affected  aud  forced. **    See  below,  p.  dS  n.  ; 
and  qf.  ''  Readings  in  Modem  Fainien  *'  (in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition). 

*  See  below,  p.  88  n. 

'  See  below,  pp.  86'n.,  03  n. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  xxxiv.,  and  below,  pp.  162  ».,  176  n. 

*  His  foelings  in  this  matter  are  diown  in  the  notes  for  an  unwrittm  prefoce  given 
in  Appendix  v.,  p.  683,  and  in  the  Lettev  to  Cketneau  there  refoned  to. 
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been  avoided,  as  will  presentiy  be  seen.  Some  of  the  original  plates 
were  becoming  worn,  and  Ruskin  was  determined  that  they  should  not 
be  used  any  more.  Some  were,  in  fact,  destroyed.  But  it  seems  dear 
that,  in  1878,  Ruskin  intended  also  never  again  to  reissue  Modem 
Painiers  in  its  original  form,  so  far  as  the  text  was  concerned. 

This  is  shown  by  the  prelwoeto Frondes  Jgruies:  Readmgein  ^Modern 
Painters^  issued  in  1875.  The  volume  of  selections  was  compiled  by 
Miss  Beever;  many  particulars  in  regard  to  it  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  containing  Ruskin^s  letters  to  the  compiler  {Horku  Indusus). 
His  prefiaoe  is  here  printed  (p.  677).  Passages  fix>m  the  first  volume 
included  in  Frondes  are  indicated  in  the  text  of  this  volume,  and  any 
notes  appended  to  them  by  Ruskin  are  given  at  the  proper  place.  A 
collation  of  the  selections  is  supplied  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  (p.  bd.). 
Among  Ruskin^s  MSS.  a  sheet  has  been  found  which  was  destined  for 
some  later  edition  of  Frondes.  It  is  printed  here  as  bearing  upon  the 
subject  now  in  hand : — 

''  I  add  to  this  passage^  for  my  own  contribution  to  the  book,  one  of 
my  favourite  pieces  in  the  fifth  volume,  which  will  be  useful,  I  think,  in 
several  ways :  first,  in  its  own  matter ;  secondly,  in  showing  how  the  last 
volumes  of  Modem  Painiers  grew  out  of,  and  in  real  substance  super- 
seded a  great  part  of  the  first ;  so  that  I  cannot  think  it  desirable  to 
republish  all  the  simpler  expressions  of  the  earlier  volumes  with  the 
more  elaborate  later  ones,  though  I  am  glad  that  my  friend  should 
choose  from  them  what  she  pleases ; — ^lastly,  this  passage  will  place  in 
the  reader's  possession  my  views  on  the  subject  of  pictorial  composition, 
of  which  I  wish  my  positive  statement  to  be  generally  known,  it  being 
a  notion  much  gone  abroad  among  shallow  artists  that  I  despise 
composition. 

"  Among  shallow  artists,  I  say,  and  those  who  read  my  first  volume 
of  Modem  Painters,  and  not  my  last.  For  in  justice  to  that  first 
volume,  I  must  finally  say,  that  innocent  and  childish  as  it  was,  it  knew 
itself  thoroughly  to  be  a  '  first  volume,'  and  entirely  contemplated,  firom 
the  first  sentence  of  it,  every  statement  of  principle  made  to  the  end  ; 
contenting  itself  with  doing  its  own  business  in  its  own  time,  and  never 
for  an  instant  supposing  that  a  foolish  public  would  ever  think  the  first 
saying  of  a  man  at  five-and-twenty  all  that  he  had  got  to  say  in  his  life." 

The  reference  to  the  *^  favourite  piece  ^  in  voL  v.  is  not  given.^ 

The  publication  of  Frondes  Agrestes  did  not  originate  with  Ruskin, 
and  was  no  part  of  his  schemes  for  dealing  with  Modem  Painters.  What 
he  intended  at  the  time  was  to  make  a  number  of  separate  books  of  it, 

^  Probably  it  was  some  portion  of  pt  viiL  ch.  i.  (^'The  Law  of  Help").  In  that 
chapter  Ruskin  insists  strongly  on  the  importance  of  composition  in  art  (§  10),  and 
connects  it  with  moral  and  political  ideas  in  a  passage  (§  6)  which  he  often  quoted  (see, 
e.g..  Unto  thU  Last,  §  54,  and  Stkics  qfthe  Dust,  §  120). 
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each  dealing  with  a  subject  of  its  own.  What  the  number  was  to  be,  and 
which  the  subjects,  were  questions  which  at  different  times  he  answered  to 
himself  in  different  ways.  ^*I  mean,^  he  wrote  in  1874,  ^^to  take  the 
botany,  the  geology,  the  Turner  defence,  and  the  general  art  criticism  of 
Modern  PakUerSj  as  four  separate  books,  cutting  out  nearly  all  the  preach- 
ing, and  a  good  deal  of  the  sentimebt^  ^  The  intention  to  collect  the  art 
teaching  was  reaffirmed  in  a  public  letter  fix>m  Venice  in  1876.  *'It  is 
precisely,^  he  said,  ^^the  Art  teaching  which  I  am  now  gathering  out  of 
the  Slants  of  VerAce^  and  will  gather,  God  willing,  out  of  Modem  PainiUrs^ 
and  reprint  and  reaffirm  every  syllable  of  it ;  but  the  Religious  teaching 
of  those  books,  and  all  the  more  for  the  sincerity  of  it,  is  misleading — 
sometimes  even  poisonous ;  always,  in  a  manner,  ridiculous ;  and  shall  not 
stand  in  any  editicms  of  them  published  under  my  own  supervision.'"'  At 
other  times,  however,  Ruskin  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  collection  of 
his  former  art  teaching  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  his  restatements  of 
it  in  his  Oxford  courses.'  But  in  1883  he  put  out  a  separate  edition  of 
Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.,  with  various  alterations  and  deprecatory  notes — 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  volume  of  this  edition.  In  tiie  following  year 
he  took  in  hand  some  part  of  the  design  explained  in  the  letter  to 
Miss  Beever  of  nine  years  earlier.  This  scheme  is  explained  in  the  preface 
to  In  Montibus  Sanctis^  here  reprinted  in  Appendix  iv.  (p.  678).  He  now 
propoaed  to  collect  the  scientific  matter  from  Modem  Painters  into  three 
treatises,  dealing  respectively  with  Mountains,  Clouds,  and  Trees.  Ruskin 
was  ever  particular  about  his  titles,  and  often  got  no  further  with  a  book 
or  a  diapter  than  hitting  upon  a  title  that  attracted  his  fancy.  ^In 
Montibus  Sanctis,^  for  Mountains,  and  *^  Cceli  Enarrant^  for  Clouds  were 
selected  ^ ;  a  search  for  a  similar  title  for  Trees,  to  which  he  set  one  of  his 
undergraduate  friends,  was  indecisive,  and  this  third  part  of  the  design  was 
put  aside.  The  other  two  sections  started  together  in  1884.  Of  In 
Montibus  Sanctis  three  chapters  (in  two  separately  issued  Farts)  were  pub- 
lished. The  pre&ce,  as  already  stated,  is  given  here;  the  otiier  matter, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  volume  one  of  Modem  Painters^  is  reserved  for 
inclusion  in  later  volumes  of  this  edition.  CaM  Enarrant  got  no  further 
than  Part  I.  The  prefiBuse  and  the  chapters  (i.  and  ii.)  belong  to  volume 
four  of  Modem  Painters.  Yet  another  carving  out  of  the  old  book — 
making  six  ^  in  all — was  at  one  time  contemplated,  namely,  a  collection  of 

^  Hartui  Inclunu^  letter  from  Pemgift  of  June  12  (1874). 
>  Fmr*  Chvigera,  Letter  Ixzvi.^  dated  Venice,  March  4,  1877. 
s  See  Pre£M»  to  In  MofUUntM  Sanctis,  below,  p.  67a 
4  Vulgate,  Psalms,  IxzzviL  1  and  zix.  1. 

^  Namely,  Moontains,  Clouds,  Trees,  the  Turner  Defence,  General  Art  Criticism^ 
and  Education. 

III.  d 
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pMMges  dealing  witti  tduiMtton;^   but  thm  ipm  mmdt  h^ffm  %  tht 
muthor. 

Broken  health  and  pvesmnre  of  other  piinfuits  and  tnUimito  agaih  pat- 
Tented  the  recasting  ^  Modem  Paimint ;  it  did  not  get  itMlf  dcftie  eMmr 
during  the  peried  1860^78,  or  durmg  187»^M.  In  1888,  m  in  UflS, 
the  demand  for  Modem  Painiers  had  agidn  become  imiitait.  Bmkin* 
who  by  thiiB  time  had  disperaed  h&  infa^ted  fortune,  «iid  was  dcpeMknt 
upon  his  earningB  M  a  writier,  }rie)ded  to  tive  demand,  and  a  new  ledHsaa 
of  the  Ixiok— 4n  fts  ^yrigiaal  form,  so  to  as  the  text  went-^was  itsued. 
Ruskin  was  at  tihfe  time  in  bad  health,  «nd  did  not  in  any  wiay  enpernae 
the  preparation  off  the  edition,  though  be  wrote  tan  «pilogi]e  for  it.  The 
edition  difiTeied,  however,  firmn  its  predecessors  in  the  natter  of  the  phdM^ 
several  of  whidh  were  le-engraved,  while  others  wove  vetouched.  This 
&ct,  however,  was  held  by  seme  to  be  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  teissae 
df  the  book,  in  view  of  the  1873  preface ; '  Ruskin  dealt  with  this  BMitter 
in  his  epilogue  {Vol.  VII.  of  this  ^tien).  A  collation  <of  all  the  editions, 
and  an  elaborate  index,  prepared  by  Mr.  Wedderbum,  was  added  in  a  sup- 
plementary Volume.  This  collation,  revised,  corrected,  and  supplemented, 
b  incorporated  in  the  present  edition,  which  is  *^ complete^  in  a  sense  that 
is  not  applicable  to  any  other  edition.  The  index  will  be  embodied  in  the 
final  volume  of  this  edition.  It  should  be  remembered  that  only  ^oknnes 
three,  four,  and  five  erf  Modem  Pahniers  were  illustrated  by  the  author* 
For  remarks  on  the  reproduction  in  this  edition  of  the  original  itt«»«- 
trations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  introductions  to  those  volumes. 
Issues  of  the  book  afber  1888  were  reprints  in  one  form  or  anotiMr  of  the 
edition  of  that  year ;  for  other  particulars,  mainly  of  typograj^Moal  in- 
tereitt,  the  curious  in  such  matters  may  consult  the  Bibliographical  Note. 
Here,  therrfore,  the  long  and  somewhat  complicated  'Story  of  Modem 
Painiers  may  close.  It  coders  a  period-^Hfrom  tiie  first  germ  in  1806  to 
the  ailthor's  epilogue  in  1888^*'K>f  fifty-two  yeavs. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  text  and  notes  in  this 
edition,  of  which  arrangement  the  principal  objects  are  to  cenbine 
completeness  for  the  collector  with  convenience  for  tiie  student.  Hie  $ea^ 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  of  the  edition,  iSiat  last  revised 

^  See  preface  to  In  MarUHnu  Sanctis,  and  c£  PraterUa,m.  ch.  u.§29fi.  A  collection 
of  passages  from  Ruskin's  Werin  geaermllv,  bearing  en  edacation,  was  nuMle  by  Mr.  W. 
JoUy  in  1884,  but  this  was  imautiieriMd,  and  was  withdrawn  from  sale  shortfy  after 
publication. 

*  The  subject  was  hotly  discussed  in  The  SeaU  O^ienmr,  June  1-July  Vf,  1889. 
The  oonespmidenes  and  editorial  ooramaats  were  afterwards  .^printed  as  a  '4y<4heet, 
entitled  '' Ae  Reissue  of  Modem  Painten." 
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by  the  antbor;  i.e.  the  text  of  volume  one  as  it  appeared  in  the  ^]New 
Edition  "*  of  the  whole  work  iMued  in  1878 ;  the  edition  of  1888  has  been 
foUownd  in  its  eonrection  of  a  few  obvious  misprtiits.  All  snbftantial 
variations  in  successive  editions  are  given  in  the  body  «f  the  book.  Minm* 
variatioBS  afee  collected  in  Appendix  vi.  (p.  685).  In  the  case]  of  shorter 
ftttrngtSj  the  various  readii^aTe  given  as  footnotes  to  the  page  at  the  place 
where  each  occurs.  The  author^s  notes,  added  in  Prondeg  Agre9U$^  «re 
dmilarly  givea.  Some  longer  passages  are  given  in  their  entirety  at  the  end 
of  the  chapters  to  whidi  they  severally  belong.  Not  every  reader  of  the  ftrst 
volume  a!  Modem  Pamiert  has  read  tiie  same  book.  Those  who  possess  only 
one  of  the  first  two  editions,  or  whoee  recollection  of  the  book  is  derived 
from  them,. have  sometimes  been  regretfully  puzzled  at  the  disappearance 
of  favourite  passages.  It  has  •seemed  better  in  these  cases — and  it  was 
also  typogiaphioally  more  convenient — ^to  print  the  original  teact  in  extenm^ 
at  the  end  dT  the  several  chapters.  The  most  important  case  of  thb  kind 
occurs  in  pt.  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  vii.  Paragraphs  §§  6-47  (pp.  169-Jt6S)  were 
added  in  the  third  edition,  a  few  sentences  only  of  the  original  text 
being  inoorporated.  The  original  text  (§§  6-18)  can  here  be  read  con- 
nectedly and  im  exUnso  (pp.  S68*S58).  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether 
the  audior^s  revision  was  in  this  case  an  improvement;  but  at  anyimte 
his  first  thoi]^t»— «udi  a  passage,  for  instance,  as  the  characterization  of 
David  Cox,  whoee  pencil  never  fell  but  in  dew  (p.  1258),  or  tiie  kmger  one 
describing  successive  impressions  of  Venice  (pp.  856-S57)— are  intensely 
flfaaeaoteristic,  and  are  too  important  to  every  appreciative  reader,  to 
be  ^eced  together  from  footnotes.  Other  chapters  which  were  laigdy 
rewritten,  and  of  which,  therefore,  the  original  veivion  is  here  printed 
•consecutively,  are  pt  ii.  sec  ii.  du  iii.  (see  pp.  81&-818),  and  pt  ii.  sec  v. 
4sh.  i.  (pp.  690-527). 

The  fnamueripU,  etc,  of  this  volume  to  whidi  the  editors  fawfe  had 
aoceas  are  of  two  kinds: — (1)  llie  two  printed  copies  above  referred 
to,  containing  Ruskin^  notes  and  excisions;  (%)  MS.  of  the  drafts  of 
portions  of  volume  one.  An  account  of  these  MSS.,  with  extracts, 
is  given  in  Appendix  v.;  and  passages  from  the  author^s  draft  are 
occasionally  cited  or  referred  to  in  notes  upon  the  text  But  a  few 
general  remarks  may  here  be  made.  Ruskin  in  PngUriia  describes  his 
literary  work,  at  the  time  of  the  early  volumes  of  Modem  PaimierSy  as 
having  been  ^ulways  done  as  quietly  and  methodically  as  a  piece  of 
tapestry.  I  knew  exactly,^  he  says,  ^^what  I  had  got  to  say,  put  the 
words  firmly  in  their  places  like  so  many  stitches,  hemmed  the  edges  of 
diapter  round  with  what  seemed  to  me  graceful  flourishes,  touched  them 
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finally  with  my  cunningest  points  of  colour,  and  read  the  work  to  p^pii 
and  mamma  at  breakfast  next  morning,  as  a  girl  shows  her  sampler.T^^ 
Raskin  is  here  contrasting  himself  with  Carlyle,  and  in  the.  literary 
workshop  at  Denmark  Hill  there  was,  it  is  true,  nothing  of  those 
wrestlings  and  objurgations  with  which  Carlyle  tortured  refractory 
matter  into  shape.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Ruskin's  stitches 
never  went  wrong,  or  that  his  chapters  came  full-bom  as  they  now  stand 
from  his  brain  and  peti.  A  description  which  he  gives  elsewhere  accords 
more  nearly  with  the  actual  state  of  things  as  shown  by  his  MSS. 
^^  A  sentence  of  Modem  Painters^  he  says,  '^  was  often  written  fomr  or 
five  times  over  in  my  own  hand,  and  tri^  in  every  word  for  pei^haps  ob 
hour — ^perhaps  a  forenoon — before  it  was  passed  for  the  printer.^*  So 
&r  as  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  went,  he  wrote  and  re-wrote  and 
re- wrote  again ;  and  there  are  pages  also  in  which  hardly  a  word  was  not 
altered  at  least  once.  Of  the  final  drudgery  of  correcting  the  proofs  for 
the  press,  Ruskin  was,  it  should  be  added,  relieved  in  large  measure  by 
the  good  offices  of  W.  H.  Harrison.  In  writing  a  notice  of  his  ^iidi 
literary  master,^  many  years  afterwards,  Ruskin  confessed  to  some  ^in- 
stinctive terror  lest,  wherever  he  is  in  celestial  circles,  he  should  catch  me 
writing  bad  grammai*,  or  putting  wrong  stops,  and  should  set  the  table 
turning,  or  the  like.  For  he  was  inexorable  in  such  matters,  and  mai^  a 
sentence  in  Modem  Painters j  which  I  had  thought  quite  beautifully  turned 
out  after  a  forenoon^'s  work  on  it,  had  to  be  turned  outside*in,  after  all, 
and  cut  into  the  smallest  pieces  and  sewn  up  again,  because  he  had  found 
there  wasn^t  a  nominative  in  it,  or  a  genitive,  or  a  conjunction,  or  some- 
thing else  indispensable  to  a  sentence's  decent  existence  and  position  in 
life.  Not  a  book  of  mine,  for  good  thirty  years,  but  went,  every  word  of 
it,  under  his  careful  eyes  twice  over — often  also  the  last  revises  left 
to  his  tender  mercies  altogether,  on  condition  he  wouldn^'t  bother  me 
Any  more.""*  Ruskin's  description  of  his  composition  as  patch- work  is 
in  one  respect  curiously  appropriate,  so  far  as  the  manual  labour  was 
concerned ;  for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  wafers  or  sealing-wax  to  paste 
second  versions  of  sentences  over  the  first — thus  literally  dove-tailing 

1  PrmierUa,  ii.  ch.  viL  §  135. 
>  FlcHan  Fair  and  Faul^  §  12a 

^  On  the  Old  Road,  §  1.    In  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Harrison,  written  shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  the  3rd  ed.  of  voL  i.  of  Modem  Piainten,  Raskin  savs  :— 

''  There  is  only  one  mistake  of  the  seme  of  a  word  in  the  whole  book — elaasi- 
iication  for  classioality ;  and^  as  fiu:  as  I  have  ]ret  seen^  only  one  Hteral  mistake — 
Proeperine  for  Proserpine.  No  book  ooold  poasibly  be  edited  more  accurately ; 
the  ponctuation  is  sometimes  deficient  in  the  way  of  commas,  but  that  was 
entirely  my  own  fiiulL" 
The  mistakes  in  question  occurred  in  passages  on  pp.  230^  242  of  this  edition. 
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them  in.  His  favourite  MS.  material  was  blue  or  white  foolscap,  ruled. 
There  were  often  at  least  three  stages  in  the  composition  (though  this 
remark  applies  more  particularly  to  later  volumes).  First,  a  draft  in  his 
hand  in  a  note-book,  often  heavily  corrected.  Secondly,  a  fisdrer  copy, 
also  in  his  hand,  on  loose  foolscap  sheets,  again  corrected.  Thirdly,  a 
cQpy  of  the  last,  written  out  by  an  amanuensis,^  and  then  once  more 
copiously  revised  by  the  author. 

The  Jroniispiece  to  this  volume  is  reproduced  directly  from  the  water- 
colour  portrait  by  Greorge  Richmond,  R.A.  The  portrait,  which  is  at 
Brantwood,  was  painted  for  Rtiskin^s  father,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1848.*  "  A  charming  water-colour,^  Ruskin  called  it,  **  of 
me  sitting  at  a  picturesque  desk  in  the  open  air,  in  a  crimson  waistcoat 
and  white  trousers,  with  a  magnificent  port-crayon  in  my  hand,  and 
Mont  Blanc,  conventionalized  to  Raphaelesque  grace,  in  the  distance.**' 
Richmond  painted  it  in  February  1848,  as  the  following  extract  from 
Ruskin^s  diary  shows : — 

Fthmary  24. — In  at  Richmond's^  and  had  a  pleasant  sitting.  He 
says  my  chief  aim  in  art  is — ^infinity,  which  I  think  a  clever  guess,  if  it 
be  a  guess. 

The  other  Ututtratiom  in  this  volume  are  from  (1)  drawings  by 
Ruskin,  or  (2)  drawings  or  pictures  by  Turner.  Ten  of  tlie  plates  have 
been  made  expressly  for  this  edition;  four,  though  not  hiilierto  pub- 
lished, were  made  during  Ruskin^'s  lifetime  and  on  his  instructions.  Just 
as  he  had  various  schemes  for  rearranging  and  republishing  the  text  of 
Modem  PahUerSf  so  also  he  formed  various  plans  for  the  further  illustra- 
tion of  that  and  other  works.  He  had  a  considerable  number  of  drawings 
engraved  under  his  personal  superintendence  at  various  times,  which  he 
designed  for  use  in  this  way.  Among  the  number  are  several  steel-plates 
which  he  entrusted  to  Mr.  George  Allen.  Of  these  some  appear  to  have 
been  intended  for  use  in  Modem  PmnterSy^  which  book  they  serve,  at 
any  rate,  to  illustrate;  they  are  therefore  included  in  this  edition. 
Four  are  inserted  in  the  present  volume;  namely  (a),  a  drawing  by 
Ruskin  of  the  Aiguille  du  Dm  and  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  (No.  7). 

'  in  earlier  yemrs  **  Geor^ "  (for  whom  see  Introduction  to  next  rolame) ;  later, 
Crawley  and  Baxter  (whoae  aequaintauce  we  shall  make  in  subeeanent  volomee). 

'  No.  1061,  described  in  the  Catalogue  as  'Mohn  Rusken  («tc),  jun.,  E8q." 

'  Pr4KterUa,  ii.  ch.  ix.  §  169. 

*  They  may  have  been  intended  for  the  tepanite  publication  of  plates  of  which  he 
speaks  in  the  preface  to  fn  Montibus  Sanctis  (see  Appendix  v.,  p.  679). 
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Thitf  is  one  of  many  studies  of  <<Aigiiilles  and  th«ir  Friends* 
in  latt  or  ISM  {cf.  aboTe»  p.  xxvii.).  (6)  A  study  of  ivy  and  other 
fiwq^round  foliage  (No.  6X  and  (c)  a  study  of  leafage  and  boughs 
(No.  IS)— samples  of  many  sketches  of  a  similar  kind*  made  by  Raskin  in 
the  same  years  and  throughout  his  life.  The  extracts  from  his  diaiy, 
given  below,  may  refer  to  these  drawings.^  {d)  A  drawing  by  Ruskin 
of  a  portion  of  the  foreground  in  Tumer^s  drawing  entitled  ^  llie  Loq|^ 
ships  Lighthouse,  Land^s  End"^  (No.  10).  The  drawing  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  this  volume  (see  note  on  p.  404) ;  it  is  reproduced  in  vol.  ii. 
(p.  2S0)  of  Turner  and  Ruskin,  Ruskin^s  study,  here  g^veu,  shows  a 
portion  of  the  wreckage  which  occupies  the  middle  foreground  of  the 
drawing.  Three  of  these  plates,  (a),  (6),  and  (d\  were  engraved  for  Ruskin 
by  J.  C.  Armytage,  to  whose  skill  a  tribute  was  paid  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  Modem  Painters  (author^s  preface,  §  6  n.).  The  other,  (cX  was  drawn 
and  etched  by  Ruskin  himself. 

Three  other  drawings  by  Ruskin,  reproduced  by  photogravure  in 
this  volume,  illustrate  various  passages  in  it,  and  continue  also  the 
illustration  of  his  handiwork  given  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this 
edition.  The  **San  Michele,  Lucca '^  (No.  1)  is  from  a  water-colour 
drawing  made  by  Ruskin  on  the  spot  in  1845,  as  described  below  (p.  806  n.). 
The  original  is  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford  (see  Catalogue  of 
the  Educational  Series^  No.  83).  The  ''Casa  Contarini  Fasan,  Venice'' 
(No.  2)  is  from  a  pencil  drawing  (touched  with  sepia)  made  in  1841, 
and  shows  Ruskin's  careful  study  of  architectural  detail  (see  p.S10  below). 
The  original  is  also  in  the  Drawing  School  (see  Catalogue  of  the  Rrference 
Series^  No.  66).  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Gallery  in 
1878  (see  Ruskin's  Notes  on  his  own  Drawings^  13  R,).  The  other 
Ruskin  drawing  here  reproduced  is  of  ^^Chamouni"  (No.  4).  It  is 
referred  to  in  Prceterita  (ii.  ch.  i.  §  10),  where  Ruskin  calls  it  "  Chamouni 
in  afternoon  sunshine."  It  was  made  for  his  old  tutor  and  friend, 
Osborne  Gh>rdon;  the  original  water-colour  (11^x9^)  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Pritchard  Gordon,  by  whose  kind  permission  it  is  here 
included. 

The  other  illustrations  in  the  volume  are  photogravures  from  pic- 
tures and  drawings  by  Turner,  described  or  referred  to  in  the  text  In 
selecting  these,  it  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  include  works 
which  are  accessible  in  public  galleries,  or  are  &miliar  from  engrav- 
ings in  widely  distributed  pubUoationa.     The  works  here  reproduced 

^  Dee,  8f  IBiSh — Had  a  long,  very  long  walk,  nearly  to  Bromley , — atudying  boughs 
of  trees,  ivy-leaves  on  roots,  etc.  Dec,  11.— Drew  a  little ;  touched  vignette  from 
. Armjrtage  of  leaves. 
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•re  all  iu  private  coUaciions  (except  Na  152,  which  is  in  a  paUic  gallery 
is  America). 

The  ^  Valley  of  Chamouni  ^  (No.  8)  is  reproduced  (by  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  R  H.  Fawkes)  from  the  drawing  at  Famley.  It  is  referred  to 
by  Ruskin  in  this  volume  at  p.  299  n.  A  rough  sketch  of  the  same 
subject  is  in  the  National  Gallery  collection  (No.  554),  made  from  nature 
in  1808.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  Tm-ner^s  drawing  with  Ruskin^s  of 
a  very  similar  subject  (No.  4).  This  is  the  earliest  of  the  works  of 
Turner  here  illustrated;  the  Swiss  series  at  Famley  belong  to  about 
1810  (see  note  on  p.  289). 

The  "  Okehampton "  (No.  9)  is  fi-om  the  drawing  of  1826,  formerly 
in  the  Ruskin  collection.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  following 
pages  (see  pp.  285,  266  n.,  410,  421,  594). 

The  "Port  RuysdaeP  (No.  11)  is  from  the  painting  of  1827,  which 
Ruskin  saw  and  described  when  it  was  in  the  Bicknell  collection  (see 
p.  568). 

The  "Llanthony  Abbey ""  (No.  8)  is  from  the  drawing  of  1884, 
formerly  in  Ruskin's  collection.     It  is  often  referred  to  (see  p.  401  n.). 

The  ** Mercury  and  Argus'"  (No.  14)  is  of  special  interest  in  this 
volume,  because  the  picture  is  one  of  those  exhibited  in  1886,  which  first 
inspired  Ruskin  to  enter  the  lists  as  the  champion  of  Turner's  later 
manner. 

The  ^^  Slaver ""  (No.  12)  is  also  of  particular  interest  in  connection  with 
Modem  Painteri.  The  picture,  exhibited  in  1840,  was  enthusiastically 
described  in  the  first  volume  (see  pp.  571-572);  and  it  shortly  after- 
wards became  Ruskin^s  property,  being  given  to  him  by  his  fiEither  in 
gratitude  for  the  success  which  the  book  had  obtained.  ^^  Its  success  was 
assured,^  says  Ruskin,  ^^  by  the  end  of  the  year  [1848],  and  on  January 
1st,  1844,  my  father  brought  me  in  the  *  Slaver^  for  a  New  Yearns  gift, — 
knowing  well  this  time  how  to  please  me"  {PrceteritOj  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  81).  " I 
write,"  he  notes  in  his  diary  (January  1, 1844),  ^*  with  the  *  Slaver  **  on  my 
bed  opposite  me — my  father  brought  it  in  this  morning  for  a  New  Yearns 
present.  I  feel  very  grateful.  I  hope  I  shall  continue  so.  I  certainly 
shall  never  want  another  oil  of  his.  We  had  a  fine  washing  at  it,  and  got 
it  into  beautiful  condition,  as  fr^sh  as  can  be."  In  1869  Ruskin  sold 
the  picture  (for  JP2042,  5s.);  the  subject — the  throwing  overboard  of 
the  dead  and  dying,  who  are  seen  struggling  in  the  water  surrounded  by 
sharks  and  gulls — had,  he  used  to  say,  become  too  painful  to  live  with. 

The  *^  Venice,  Dogana  and  the  Salute  "  (No.  5)  is  from  the  picture  of 
1848— one  of  the  later  Venices  by  Turner,  which  Ruskin  greatly  admired 
(seep.250> 
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Thejbcskniks  of  Ruskin^s  manuscript  here  given  are  from  the  ^  Allen 
(now  Pierpont  Morgan)  MS^^  described  in  Appendix  v.  (p.  682).  The 
fifst  (p.  89)  is  a  rough  draft  of  a  well-known  passage,  the  description  of 
Landseer's  ''OU  Shepherd's  Chief  lloumer'';  the  second  (p.  266).  of  a 
passage  which  does  not  appear  in  the'  final  text.  The  first  four  lines  of 
it  stood  in  the  first  edition;  the  rest,  a  characterisation  of  Proot,  was 
re-written  for  that  edition  (see  p.  216). 

E.  T  C. 


/HflgijiMlfnf  A^Cb.— The  biUiogn^j  of  Modern  Fnmtert  ftlk  under  three 
heeds,  deelhy  itepeitiiely  with  (1)  editioiiB  of  e^erete  FolmDee ;  (2)  editiocig 
of  the  whole  weric;  (3)  ■electJoM  horn  it.  The  eepente  edhkxis  of  the  other 
Toliuees  will  he  dealt  with  in  eedi  ef  them. 
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VouvB  L'-Firwi  EiHim  (1843).— For  tiUe|foge  of  this,  see  ahove,  pi  xxzL 

Large  crown  8to,  pp.  xxzL  +420.  The  titie-poge  of  Uiie  and  all  tohae- 
qoeot  editioos  had  the  qootatioo  fron 
Wordsworth  (as  on  the  title-page  here). 
On  p.  T.  was  the  Dedication,  ''To  the  Und- 
scape  Artists  of  England."  Issued  (price 
12s.)  in  green  (or  purple)  cloth  hoards; 
lettered  on  the  bock  with  the  words, 
''Modem  Fsinters  |  Their  Saperiority  ]  in 
I  The  Art  of  |  Undtrape  Pkinting  |  to  the 
I  Andcnt  Masters"  ;  this  title  was  enclosed 
in  the  device  (here  r^rodoced)  of  two  trees, 
a  lake,  and  the  setting  snn,  which  figured  in 
aD  sohseqaent  editions  of  the  hook,  up  to 
and  including  that  of  1873w  The  larger  siaed 
page  and  ^»"''imr  pale  green  binding  was  not 
adepted  until  roL  iL  and  the  third  edition 
of  foL  i.,  both  of  which  i^ipeared  in  1846. 
No  iUnstrations. 

Setwmd  Editim  (1844).— Title-page  iden- 
tieal  with  first  edition,  except  that  the  date 
is  altered,  and  the  words  "  Second  Edition  " 
are  added  below  the  quotation. 

The  new  prefiMe  (here  pp.  7-^2)  caused 
the  introductory  matter  to  increase  to  pp. 
IxzzriiL,  and  the  rerision  of  sec.  ri.  eh. 
iiL  (see  here,  pp.  825-626)  caused  the  other 
pages  to  number  423.  Otherwise  the  re- 
Tisions  of  the  text  were  rerj  slight.  A 
slip,  ^^<p««*^wiw>|r  the  following  list  of  Errata, 
was  inserted  after  the  title-page  :— 

PiBffi  zxziii.  L  8frosB  botkosi, >br  frvarr,  rtmd 

uxviL.  L  i;  ^  GrMki,  fva^  QrMk. 

bi.,L8^/M-aaKi«:tad,  rmdm^iUry, 

lis,  I.  9  tram  bottooi,  /or  ui,  rmd  an 


319.  L  6  frosB  bottom.  Jor  water,  rtmd  matter. 


Imued  in  cloth  boards,  of  dark  slaty-blue  colour. 
Tkhd  EdUim  (1846).— This  was 

Ivii 


after  ed.  1  of  toL  ii,  and 
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conformed  to  the  larger  page  adopted  for  the  latter — vis.  Imperial  8vo  (as  in 
all  later  editioni).    The  title-page  was  altered,  thus : — 

Modern  Painters.  |  Volume  I.  |  Containing  |  Pkrts  I.  and  II.  |  By  a 
Graduate  of  Oxford.  |  [QuoUUtan]  \  Third  Edition  |  Revised  hj  the  Author 
I  liondon :  |  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  >  66,  CombilL  |  1846. 

pp.  bdil +422.  New  pre&ce  (here,  pp.  02-53).  The  text  was  largely  revised 
(see  above,  p.  xlv.).  Issued  (Sept  16,  1846)  in  pale  green  cloth  boards. 
This  and  all  later  volumes  were  lettered  simply,  *'  Modem  Painters,  Volume 
I.,  II."  etc  The  price  was  raised  to  IBs.  '*  Made-up  sets,''  i,e.  third  eds.  of 
vols.  i.  and  ii.,  and  first  eds.  of  vols,  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  have  in  recent  years  been 
sold  iu  the  auction  rooms  at  prices  ranging,  partly  according  to  condition, 
from  mi  (1887)  to  £16  (1902> 

Fourth  Edition  (1848).— Except  for  the  alteration  of  date  and  number  of 
edition  on  the  title-page,  and  omission  of  the  Prtfaee  to  the  Third  Edition^  this 
edition  was  substantially  identical  with  the  last ;  variations  in,  the  text  were 
few  and  unimpoHant 

jPllfH  BdiHon  (1861).— This  edition  was  the  first  to  bear  the  author's  name^ 
though  the  authorship  had  already  been  publicly  avowed,  for  The  Seven  Lampe 
qf  MthUfsture,  issued  in  1849,  was  ''by  John  Ruskin,  author  of  Modem 
FaiMi^r    The  title-page  was :— 

:•  ''       Modem   Pkunters.  |  Volume   1.  |  Containing  |  Parts   I.  and    II.  |  Of 
!     General  Principles,  and  of  Trath.  |  By  John  Ruskin,  |  Author  of  ''The 
Stones  of  Venioe,^^  "The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  |  ete.,  ete.  | 
iQuotation]  \  Fiffch  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Author.  |  London :  f  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.,  65,  Comhill.  |  1861. 

The  text  was  again  largely  revised,  and  a  Postscript  on  the  death  of  Tomar 
was  added  (here,  p.  631).    Issued  in  Sept  1861. 

Sixth  Edition  (1867).— The  same  as  the  Fifth,  except  for  alteration  of  date 
and  number  of  editton  on  the  title-page. 

Seventh  Edition  (1867).— The  same  as  the  Fifth,  except  for  similar  altera- 
tious,  and  for  the  addition  on  the  title-page  of  the  letters  "  M.A."  after  the 
entbor^s  name,  and  of  these  words  at  the  foot :  "  The  author  reserves  the 
right  of  transhUion." 

Tkie  was  the  loot  eeparaie  edition  of  volume  t.  For  tritHographical  notee  on 
eeparate  editions  qfvokimee  H,  Ui,  to.  and  v.,  see  those  volumes  seiveraOy. 

EDITIONS  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORK 

^•is  mtim  (1879)l-43weraUy  known  as  the  JjUagraph  Ediikm,  from 
th»  flwt  of  tiM  new  preAiee  (here,  p.  64)  being  signed  by  tiie  author.  The 
title-pages  were  as  follow  : — 

Modem  Painters.  |  Volume  L  |  Containing  |  Parte  L  and  II.  |  Of 
General  Principles  and  of  Trath.  [  By  Joihn  Ruskin,  LL.D.  |  Author 
of  "The  Stones  of  Venice,''  etc,  etc  |  [QuokiUm} \  A  New  Edition  | 
London  :  |  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  16  Waterloo  PUtee.  |  187a  |  [The  Author 
reserves  the  right  of  translation.] 
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Mo4eni  FMnten.  |  Volume  II.  |  Coatiiiiiiig  |  i^rt  III.  |  S^otkmt  I. 
and  IL  |  Of  the  Ima^imtive  and  Theoretio  FmuMm.  |  By  John  lUakiii, 
IAmD,  I  etc,  etc. 


Painters.  |  VokiiiM  III.  |  Containing  |  Part  IV.  |  Of  Many 
Things.  I  By  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  |  etc.,  Cftc 

Modem  Painters.  |  Volume  IV.  |  Containing  |  Fart  V.  |  Of  Mountain 
Beanty.  |  By  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  |  etc.,  etc 

Modem  Painters.  |  Volume  V.  |  Completing  the  work,  and  containing 
I  FtLTtM  I  VI.  Of  Leaf  Beauty.  |  VII.  Of  Cloud  Beauty.  |  VUI.  Of  Ideas 
of  Relation.  |  1.  Of  Invention  Formal  |  IX.  Of  Ideas  of  Relation.  |  2.  Of 
Invention  Spiritual.  |  By  John  Ruskin,  LLD.  |  etc.,  etc 

Th^  eoUatioa  ia:-~vol.  i.  ^.  Ixiii. +423;  voL  ii.  pp.  xvi  +  224;  \oL  iii. 
pp.  xiz.+348;  voL  iv.  ppu  xii.  +411 ;  vol.  v.  pp.  xvi.+d84.  In  volumci  i  of 
tbia  edition  is  added  %  prefiuso  limiting  ihm  edition  to  a  thousand  copies,  ^nd 
sigiMid  by  the  author's  owtx  hand.  Beyond  this  thm  work  is  a  reprint  wiUiout 
altemtion  from  tho  last  editions  of  the  different  volumes  of  the  work.  Issmsd 
(ODL  JujM  26, 1873)  in  palo  greeu  eloth  hoards  similar  to  those  of  the  previous 
edttioDs  of  sepwpate  volumes.  The  published  price  of  the  five  vohunee  wa&SUght 
Goineea  Sets  have  in  recent  years  been  sold  in  the  auction  rooms  at  pHoes 
ranging,  partly  aoeording  to  condition,  from  £19  (1889)  to  £6, 12s.  VL  (1902). 

To  voL  ii.  as  to  vol.  i.  there  were  no  illusfcrationa.  Vol.  iii.  contained  a 
frontispioQo  and  17  plates ;  vol  iv.,  a  Arontispieco  and  Plates  18-^;  vol.  v. 
a  frontispiece  and  Plates  61-100.  Several  wood-cuts  were  also  given  in 
vols.  iii.  to  V.  Particulars  of  the  illustrations  are  in  this  edition  given  in  the 
Introductions  and  Bibliographical  Notes  to  those  volumes.  The  plates  added 
in  this  edition  to  vols.  i.  and  ii.  are  not  numbered  (on  the  plates)  in  order  to 
preserve  the  author's  numbering  in  the  later  volumes.  In  the  ''  Autograph 
Edition**  of  1873,  all  the  illustrations  were  printed  from  the  original  plates. 

That  edition  included  at  the  end  of  vol.  v.  three  indices  to  the  whole  work, 
first  given  in  the  separate  issue  of  vol  v.  (1860),  viz.  Local  Index,  Index 
to  Painters  and  Pictures,  and  Topical  Index. 

Complete  Edition  (1888).  ^  —  This  was  the  first  edition  published  by 
Mr.  George  Allen,  instead  of  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  A  Co.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  alteration,  of  the  altered  date,  and  of ''  Complete  Edition  "  for 
'^  A  New  Edition,"  the  wording  of  the  title-pages  was  the  same  as  those  of  the 
1873  edition,  except  (further)  that  the  author  was  now  described  as  "  John 
Rnakin,  \A^l>.,  \  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  |  and  Honorary  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  '*  \  .  The  title  of  each  volume  was  eosloaad 
wBlhin  a  phdu  ruled  frame.  The  collation  is : — vol.  i.  pp.  IxiiL  +  425 ;  vol.  iL 
pp.  zxvii.+264;  voL  iii  pp^  xix.+351;  vol.  iv.  ppi  xii.+420;  vol.  v.  yp. 
xvL+a84  Each  volumooontained*' Additional  Notes  "at  the  end,  thea»befa|g 
dorivied  from  Fnmdm  A§9ut9a  (see  below),  the  rearranged  edition  o#  voL  ii 
(see  Bibliographical  Note  to  next  vol.  of  this  edition).  In  MuntUnu  Satutm 
and  Cteii  Enarrant  (see  below).  The  fifth  volume  contained  three  additional 
plates  (seo  Bibliographical  Note  to  that  voL)  and  an  Epilogue  by  the  author 
dated  ^Chamonni,  Sunday,  September  18,  188a"  Three  of  the  origiuul 
pkHes  (NosL  12,  ''The  Shoree  of  Wbarii,'*  79,  ''Loire  Side,"  aad  74,  '^Tko 


So  dated  ou  the  titl».pace,  but  net  isMoA  tiU  tha  {snowing  ysar. 
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Milktreftin")  had  been  deetroyed.  Tliey  wefe  reprodueed  for  thk  edition 
from  eerlj  prooft  of  tlioee  originally  etched  by  the  author^s  own  hand.  Nine 
other  platee  were  re-engraved^  viz. 


Platf  14.  The  Lombard  Apeiminf 

T.  Lnpton 

G.  Allen. 

„    15.  St  George  of  the  Seaweed  . 

»i 

>           f( 

„    12^1  The  Shorn  of  Wbarfe 

•           tf 

„    49.  Troth  and  Untnith  of  Stones 

t»               • 

C.  A.  Tomkloik 

„    62.  SpimlB  of  Thorn  . 

R.  P.  Cuff 

G.Cook. 

„    6&  Branch  Cortatare 

tt                • 

»• 

„    68.  Monte  Ron:  Sunset    . 

J.  C.  Armytage 

I* 

,,    8a  BoelnatRest 

»t                  • 

»» 

„    8L  Rocks  in  Unrest  . 

ti                  « 

»t 

Several  of  the  original  plates  were  retonched  by  Mr.  George  Allen  or  his  son, 
Mr.  Hugh  Allen.  The  '^  Complete  Edition  "  was  in  other  respeets  a  reprint 
of  that  of  1873^  with  no  alterations  of  text,  except  in  the  case  of  wrong  refer- 
enoee  or  obvious  errors.  The  prefaces  and  one  or  two  other  psOsageo  were 
divided  into  numbered  sections  for  the  sake  of  the  referenoee  in  the  index 
volume  (see  below) ;  the  indices  given  at  the  end  of  vol.  v.  in  the  1873  edition- 
were  not  reprinted.  The  edition  was  issued  (on  May  9^  1889)  in  brown  eloth 
boards.  Two  thousand  copies  were  printed^  the  price  being  Six  Guineas  tKe 
set  of  five  volumes ;  also  460  Large-Paper  copies  (on  Whatman's  hand-made 
paper)  at  Ten  Guineas ;  these  latter  were  issued  (Jan.  31^  1889)  in  green  oloth, 
the  steel  engravings  being  on  India  paper. 

With  this  edition  was  issued  an  index  volume  (by  Mr.  A.  Wedderbam). 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Prefiitory  Note : — 

'^  The  present  volume,  though  issued  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  sanction^  has 
been  compiled  without  reference  to  him,  and  he  is,  therefore,  in  no  way 
responsible  for  it 

''The  references  used  in  the  index  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to 
all  the  editions  of  the  different  volumes  of  the  work.  The  old  index 
hitherto  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Modern  Painter*  is  omitted  from 
the  '  Complete  Edition,'  but  embodied  in  the  present  index,  though  not 
alwa3r8  under  quite  the  same  headings.  .  .  . 

''A  bibliography  of  Modem  Paintere,  and  a  collation  of  the  main  differ- 
ences between  the  various  editions,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
and  will,  it  is  believed,  be  valued  by  collectors  and  students  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  works." 

The  collation  is  pp.  vii.+dl6.  The  price  of  the  volume  was  14s.;  and 
(uniform  with  the  large-paper  copies),  2l8. 

(An  account  of  the  ''Complete  Edition"  of  1888,  with  various  details 
supplied  by  Mr.  George  Allen,  appeared  in  the  Paii  Mail  Oaatette,  Feb.  1, 
1889,  and  was  reprinted  in  £.  T.  Cook's  Studiee  in  Ruekin,  1890,  pp.  196-200.) 

Second  Complete  Edition  (1892).— This  was  a  reprint  of  tiie  foregoing; 
price  Five  (now  Four)  Guineas  the  set  of  dye  volumes ;  index  volume,  14e. 
(now  10s.). 

New  Edition  in  email  form  (1897). — ^This  was  similar  in  all  respects  to 
ihe  Complete  Editions  of  1888  and  1892,  except  that  the  size  was  crown  8vo, 
and  that  the  plates  were  correspondingly  raduoecL  The  price  of  the  five  volumes 

1  The  mesBotint  in  vol.  iv.  of  Plate  12  in  vol.  iii. 
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wms  37*. ,  and  index  volume^  56.  The  rolumee  were^  however,  sold  teparmtely, 
and  they  were  reprinted  aa  required.  VoU.  i.  and  ii.  (eold  together)  were 
reprinted  in  1896, 1900, 1903 ;  voL  iii.,  in  1898, 1901 ;  voL  iv.,  in  1898,  1902 ; 
Tol.  ▼.,  in  1896,  1902 ;  the  index  volume  in  1896  (with  some  revision). 

SELECTIONS  FROM   "MODERN  PAINTERS" 

PnmdeM  AgruUi  (1875). — ^This  is  the  form  in  which  passages  firom  Modem 
Painters  have  been  most  widely  issued  from  the  press.  The  selection  was 
made  by  Miss  Susan  Beever,  as  described  in  the  letters  printed  under  the 
title  HortuM  Indumt.    The  title-page  was : — 

Frondes  Agrestes.  |  Readings  in  '  Modem  Painters.'  |  Chosen  at  her 
pleasure,  |  by  the  Author's  friend,  |  the  younger  Lady  of  the  Thwaite,  | 
Coniston.  |  ''  Spargit  agrestes    tibi    silva    frondes."  |  George    Allen,  j 
Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent,  |  1875. 

Post  8vo,  pp.  viiL + 184.  The  author's  pre£Eu«  (here,  p.  677)  occupied  pp.  v.-vii. 
Page  viiL,  blank  at  first,  contained  in  some  later  issues  a  table  of  contents,  etc, 
giving  the  divisions  specified  in  the  collation  below.  Thirty-four  notes  were 
added  by  the  author ;  these  were  reprinted  in  the  appendices  to  each  volume 
of  the  "  Complete  Edition  "  of  1888,  and  of  later  editions  reprinted  from  it 
In  this  edition  they  are  given  as  notes  to  the  text  Issued  (on  April  28, 1875) 
in  brown  leather,  price  Ss.  6d.  Some  copies  of  the  fifth  and  later  editions 
were  issued  in  cloth  boards,  with  a  white>paper  label ;  later  editions  were  also 
issoed  in  green  cloth,  price  ds.  The  following  are  the  dates  of  publication  of 
successive  editions :— 1875,  1876,  1878,  1870,  1880,  1883,  1884,  1886,  1889, 
1890,  1891,  1893,  1895  (two),  1896,  1896,  1899,  1900,  1902.  In  all,  36,000 
copies  of  these  selections  have  been  printed. 

No  alteration  has  been  made  in  tiie  text  of  any  of  the  editions. 

The  following  table  gives  the  references  to  the  passages  contained  in  Frondes 
AgruU$y  an  asterisk  denoting  those  to  which  notes  were  added  by  the  author. 
The  references  are  (in  the  second  column)  to  the  volumes  (i.-v.X  and  (in  the 
third  oolumn)  to  the  parts  (in  the  case  of  vols.  i.  and  v.,  which  alone  contain 
more  than  one  part),  sections,  chapters,  and  paragraphs  of  Modem  Paintere: — 
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In  MonHbuu  Sanctii  (1884-86).  For  the  origin  and  intention  tf  this  and 
the  following  series  of  selections^  see  above^  p.  xlix.    The  title-page  was : — 

In  Montibus  Sanctis.  |  Studies  of  Mountain  Form  |  and  of  Its  visible 
causes.  |  Collected  and  completed  |  out  of  |  '  Modem  Painters^'  |  By  | 
John  Ruskin^  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Ohristi  |  College;  and  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art,  Oxford.  | 
Part  I.  I  George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent  |  1884. 

Small  4to,  pp.  vil  +  40.  Issued  (on  Oct.  1, 1884)  in  cream-coloured  paper 
wrapper,  with  the  title*page  reproduced  upon  the  fit>nt  Price  Is.  6d. 
3000  copies  printed.  The  Pre&ce  (pp.  iii.-vil)  is  here  reprinted  at  jp.  ^78. 
Part  I.  contained  '^  Chapter  L  Of  the  Distinctions  of  Form  in  Silica"  (Read 
before  the  Mineralogical  Society,  July  24,  1884),  and  a  ''Postscript  to 
Chapter  I.''  These  were  not  from  Modem  Painters;  they  are  reprinted  in  a 
later  yolume  of  this  edition. 

''  Part  II.,  1886  "  (title-page  otherwise  the  same),  pp.  ii  -f  46,  was  issued  on 
Feb.  8,  1686.  Price  Is.  6d.  8000  copies  printed.  It  contained  ''  Chapter  II. 
The  Dry  Land  {Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  ch.  vii.,"  ''  Postscript  to  Chapter  II.," 
''Chapter  III.  Of  the  Materials  of  Mountains '^  (Modem  Pahitere,  ft  r.,  the 
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beginning  of  ch.  yiiL),  and  *'  Pontscript  to  Chapter  III.''  The  author  added 
a  few  notes.  These,  with  the  above-mentioned  poatscripts,  were  reprinted 
in  the  tnooeerive  issues  of  the  ''  Complete  Edition,"  and  are  in  this  edition 
ineorporated  in  vol.  iv.  of  Modem  Painien. 

No  further  Parts  of  In  MoniUnu  SandU  were  issued,  and  Parts  I.  and  II. 
are  still  in  the  first  edition. 

CkBH  Enarrari  (1886).    The  title-page  was  as  follows  :— 

Cosli  Enarrant  |  Studies  of  Cloud  Form  |  and  of  its  visible  causes.  | 
Collected   and  completed  |  out  of  |  'Modem    Pointers.'  |  By  |  John 
Ruskin,  |  Honorary  Student   of  Christ  Church,  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  |  College,  and  Slade  Professor  of  l^lne  Art,  Oxford.  | 
Part  I.  1 1886.  |  George  Allen,  Sunnyside,  |  Orpington,  |  Kent 

Small  4to,  pp.  viiL  +32.  Issued  on  Feb.  1, 1886,  in  the  same  form,  and  at  the 
same  price,  as  the  two  parts  of  In  Montibus  SanctU.     It  contained  '' Chapter 

I.  The  Firmament  (Modem  PahUerg,  voL  iv.  pt.  v.  ch.  vi.),"  and  '^  Chapter 

II.  The  Cloud  Balancings  (Modem  Paintert,  vol.  v.  pt  viL  ch.  i.)."  The 
author  added  a  few  notes.  These,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  pre&ce, 
were  reprinted  in  the  successive  issues  of  the  '*  Complete  Edition.''  In  this 
edition,  the  notes  and  prefiice  are  incorporated  in  vols.  iv.  and  v.  of  Modem 
Painien. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Ruskin  expressly  *^  reserved  the  right  of  transla- 
tion." He  was  not  alwajrs  well  disposed  to  the  idea  of  foreign  translations 
of  his  book  (see  a  letter,  in  a  later  volume,  of  Jan.  26, 1888).  Under  the  pre- 
sent head  should,  however,  be  noted  a  German  translation :  ^^Modeme  Maler. 
Ubersetst  von  Charlotte  Broicher  und  W.  Schdlermann,  published  by  Eugen 
Diederichs  in  Leipodg,  being  vols,  xi.-xv.  of  John  RuMn :  CheammeUe  Werke," 
Vols.  L  and  iL  of  Modeme  Maler  appeared  in  1902 ;  vols.  iii.-v.  are  announced 
(1903)  as  in  preparation. 

Unauthorised  American  editions  of  Modem  Painters  have  been  very 
numerous,  and  in  various  styles,  from  a  "  People's  Edition  "  at  two  dollars, 
to  an  *"  Elegant  8vo  Edition  "  at  thirty  dollars. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION* 

[1843] 


1.  The  work  now  laid  before  the  public  originated  in  indigna- 
tion at  the  shallow  and  false  criticisms  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  day  on  the  works  of  the  great  living  artist  to  whom  it 
principally  refers.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  short  pamphlet, 
reprobating  the  manner  and  style  of  those  critiques,  and 
pointing  out  their  perilous  tendency,  as  guides  of  public 
feeling.  But,  as  point  after  point  presented  itself  for  demon- 
stration, I  found  myself  compelled  to  amplify  what  was  at 
first  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  Review,*  into  something  very 
like  a  treatise  on  art,  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  give  the  more 
consistency  and  completeness,  because  it  advocated  opinions 
which,  to  the  ordinary  connoisseur,  will  sound  heretical.  I 
now  scarcely  know  whether  I  should  announce  it  as  an  Essay 
on  Landscape  Painting,  and  apologize  for  its  frequent  reference 
to  the  works  of  a  particular  master ;  or,  announcing  it  as  a 
critique  on  particular  works,  apologize  for  its  lengthy  discussion 
of  general  principles.  But  of  whatever  character  the  work 
may  be  considered,  the  motives  which  led  me  to  undertake  it 
must  not  be  mistaken.  No  zeal  for  the  reputation  of  any 
individual,  no  personal  feeling  of  any  kind,  has  the  slightest 
weight  or  influence  with  me.  The  reputation  of  the  great 
artist  to  whose  works  I  have  chiefly  referred,  is  established  on 

1  [Retained  iu  ail  sabeec^uent  editions  of  the  book.  The  nombering  of  tlie  para- 
graphs  was  first  introduced  m  the  ed.  of  1888.] 

^  [(f,  the  letter  to  Osborne  Gordon  in  Appendix  iiL,  p.  666.  The  reference  here  if 
not  so  much  to  the  ''  Replj  to  Biaekwood,  written  in  1896  (see  Appendix  L),  as  to 
the  hostile  criticisms^  in  the  press,  of  Tamer's  pictures  in  1842  :  see  above.  Intro- 
duction, p.  xziv.] 

S 
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ttihprlegitimate  grounds  among  all  whose  admiration  is  honour- 
able, to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the  ignorant  sarcasms  of 
pretension  and  ^ectation.  But  when  public  taste  seems 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  degradation  day  by  day,  and 
'  when  the  press  universally  exerts  such  power  as  it  possesses 
to  direct  the  feeling  of  the  nation  more  completely  to  all  that 
is  theatrical,  affected,  and  false  in  art;  while  it  vents  its 
ribaldry  on  the  most  exalted  truth,  and  the  highest  ideal  of 
landscape  that  this  or  any  other  age  has  ever  witnessed,  it 
becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  all  who  have  any  perception 
or  knowledge  of  what  is  really  great  in  art,  and  any  desire  for 
its  advancement  in  England,  to  come  fearlessly  forward,  re- 
gardless of  such  individual  interests  as  are  likely  to  be  injured 
by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  right,  to  declare  and 
demonstrate,  wherever  they  exist,  the  essence  and  the  authority 
of  the  Beautiful  and  the  True. 

2.  Whatever  may  seem  invidious  or  partial  in  the  execu- 
tion of  my  task  is  dependent  not  so  much  on  the  tenour  of 
the  work,  as  on  its  incompleteness.  I  have  not  entered  into 
systematic  criticism  of  all  the  painters  of  the  present  day; 
but  I  have  illustrated  each  particular  excellence  and  truth  of 
art  by  the  works  in  which  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree, 
resting  satisfied  that  if  it  be  once  rightly  felt  and  enjoyed  in 
these,  it  will  be  discovered  and  appreciated  wherever  it  exists 
in  others.  And  although  I  have  never  suppressed  any  con- 
viction of  the  superiority  of  one  artist  over  another,  which 
I  believed  to  be  grounded  on  truth,  and  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  truth,  I  have  been  cautious  never  to  under- 
mine positive  rank,  while  I  disputed  relative  rank.  My 
uniform  desire  and  aim  have  been,  not  that  the  present 
favourite  should  be  admired  less,  but  that  the  neglected 
master  should  be  admired  more.  And  I  know  that  an  in- 
creased perception  and  sense  of  truth  and  beauty,  thou^  it 
may  interfere  with  our  estimate  of  the  comparative  rank  of 
painters,  will  invariably  tend  to  increase  our  admiration  of  all 
who  are  really  great;  and  he  who  now  places  Stanfield  and 
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Callcott  above  Turner,  will  admire  Stanfield  and  Callcott  more 
than  he  does  now,  when  he  has  learned  to  place  Turner  far 
above  them  both. 

8.  In  three  instances  only  have  I  spoken  in  direct  deprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  living  artists,^  and  these  are  all  cases  in 
which  the  reputation  is  so  firm  and  extended,  as  to  suffer  little 
injury  from  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  and  where  the  blame 
has  been  warranted  and  deserved  by  the  desecration  of  the 
highest  powers. 

Of  the  old  masters  I  have  spoken  with  far  greater  freedom ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered  that  only  a  portion  of  the  work  is 
now  presented  to  the  public,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed, 
because  in  that  particular  portion,  and  with  reference  to 
particular  excellences,  I  have  spoken  in  constant  depreciation, 
that  I  have  no  feeling  of  other  excellences  of  which  cognizance 
can  only  be  taken  in  future  parts  of  the  work.  Let  me  not  be 
understood  to  mean  more  than  I  have  said,  nor  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  conclusions  when  I  have  only  stated  facts.  I 
have  said  that  the  old  masters  did  not  give  the  truth  of  nature ; 
if  the  reader  chooses,  thence,  to  infer  that  they  were  not 
masters  at  all,  it  is  his  conclusion,  not  mine. 

4.  Whatever  I  have  asserted  throughout  the  work,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ground  altogether  on  demonstrations  which 
must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  strength,  and  which  ought  to 
involve  no  more  reference  to  authority  or  character  than  a 
demonstration  in  Euclid.  Yet  it  is  proper  for  the  public  to 
know  that  the  writer  is  no  mere  theorist,  but  has  been  devoted 
from  his  youth  to  the  laborious  study  of  practical  art 

Whatever  has  been  generally  affirmed  of  the  old  schools  of 
landscape  painting  is  founded  on  familiar  acquaintance  with 

'  [At  this  pMflsffe  occurred  in  ed.  1,  it  must  refer  to  critioisms  contuoed  tlierein. 
Pretunuibly,  therefore,  the  reference  is  to  (1)  Maclise ;  see  pp.  82,  619.  The  Utter 
reference  occurred  only  in  edii.  1  and  2;  in  ed.  2  there  was  a  further  reference, 
in  pref.  g  45  n.  (2)  Holland;  see  p.  629.  (3)  A  painter  unnamed;  see  p.  126. 
If  we  were  to  include  references  introduced  in  the  second  and  later  editions,  we  should 
have  to  add  Martin  (pp.  96,  38),  Cattennole  (pp.  220,  461),  and  Vyne  (p.  479).] 
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every  important  work  of  art,  from  Antwerp  to  Naples.^  But 
it  would  be  useless,  where  close  and  immediate  comparison 
with  works  in  our  own  Academy  is  desirable,  to  refer  to  the 
details  of  pictures  at  Rome  or  Munich ;  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  speak  at  once  with  just  feeling,  as  regarded  the 
possessor,  and  just  freedom,  as  regarded  the  public,  of  pictures 
in  private  galleries.  Whatever  particular  references  have 
been  made  for  illustration  have  been  therefore  confined,  as  &r 
as  was  in  my  power,  to  works  in  the  National  and  Dulwieh 
Galleries.' 

5.  Finally,  I  have  to  apologize  for  the  imperfection  of  a 
work  which  I  could  have  wished  not  to  have  executed  but 
with  years  of  reflection  and  revisal.  It  is  owing  to  my  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  such  revisal,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  work 
is  now  presented  to  the  public;  but  that  portion  is  both 
complete  in  itself,  and  is  more  peculiarly  directed  against  the 
crjdng  evil  which  called  for  instant  remedy.  Whether  I  ever 
completely  fulfil  my  intention  will  partly  depend  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  the  present  volume  is  received.  If  it  be  attri- 
buted to  an  invidious  spirit,  or  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of 
individual  interests,  I  could  hope  to  efiect  little  good  by  farther 
effort  If,  on  the  contrary,  its  real  feeling  and  intention  be 
understood,  I  shall  shrink  from  no  labour  in  the  execution  of  a 
task  which  may  tend,  however  feebly,  to  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  real  art  in  England,  and  to  the  honour  of  those 
great  living  Masters  whom  we  now  neglect  or  malign,  to  pour 
our  flattery  into  the  ear  of  Death,  and  exalt,  with  vain 
acclamation,  the  names  of  those  who  neither  demand  our 
praise,  nor  regard  our  gratitude. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

^  [See  ftbove.  Introduction,  p.  xx. ;  and  for  farther  illustration  of  the  notes  on 
pictures  in  Rnslun's  diaries,  see  8tone»  qf  Vemce,  voL  ilL  ch.  v.  §  5.] 

'  [The  pictures  in  the  Dulwieh  Osllery  have  sinee  1892  been  renumbered.  In 
notes  to  the  following  pages  the  new  numbers  are  supplied.] 
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[1844] 

1.  It  is  allowed  by  the  most  able  writers  on  naval  and  mili- 
tary tactics,  that  flJthough  the  attack  by  successive  divisions 
absolutely  requires  in  the  attacking  party  such  an  inherent 
superiority,  in  quality  of  force,  and  such  consciousness  of  that 
superiority,  as  may  enable  his  front  columns,  or  his  leading 
ships,  to  support  themselves  for  a  considerable  period  against 
overwhelming  numbers;  it  yet  insures,  if  maintained  with 
constancy,  the  most  total  ruin  of  the  opposing  force.  Con- 
vinced of  the  truth,  and  therefore  assured  of  the  ultimate 
prevalence  and  victory  of  the  principles  which  I  have  advocated, 
and  equally  confident  that  the  strength  of  the  cause  must  give 
weight  to  the  strokes  of  even  the  weakest  of  its  defenders,  I 
permitted  myself  to  yield  to  a  somewhat  hasty  and  hot-headed 
desire  of  being,  at  whatever  risk,  in  the  thick  of  the  fire,  and 
b^an  the  contest  with  a  part,  and  that  the  weakest  and  least 
considerable  part,  of  the  forces  at  my  disposal.  And  I  now 
find  the  volume  thus  boldly  laid  before  the  public  in  a  position 
much  resembling  that  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  at  Tra&lgar, 
receiving,  unsupported,  the  broadsides  of  half  the  enemy*s 
fleet ;  while  unforeseen  circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented, 
and  must  yet  for  a  time  prevent,  my  heavier  ships  of  the  line 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  action.  I  watched  the  first 
moments  of  the  struggle  with  some  anxiety  for  the  solitary 
vessel,  an  anxiety  which  I  have  now  ceased  to  feel;  for  the 
flag  of  truth  waves  brightly  through  the  smoke  of  the  battle, 
and  my  antagonists,  wholly  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the 

1  [Retained  iu  all  subsequent  editions  of  the  book.    The  numbering  of  the  para- 
graphs was  first  introduced  in  the  ed.  of  1888.] 
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leading  ship,  have  lost  their  position,  and  exposed  themselves 
in  defenceless  disorder  to  the  attack  of  the  following  columns. 
2.  If,  however,  I  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  my  hasty 
advance,  as  far  as  regards  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  struggle,  I 
have  yet  found  it  to  occasion  much  misconception  of  the 
character,  and  some  diminution  of  the  influence,  of  the  present 
Essay.  For  though  the  work  has  been  received  as  only  in 
sanguine  moments  I  had  ventured  to  hope,^  though'  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  in  many  instances  its  principles 
have  carried  with  them  a  strength  of  conviction  amounting  to 
a  demonstration  of  their  truth,  and  that,  even  where  it  has  had 
no  other  influence,  it  has  excited  interest,  suggested  inquiry, 
and  prompted  to  a  just  and  frank  comparison  of  art  with 
nature ;  yet  this  eflTect  would  have  been  greater  still,  had  not 
the  work  been  supposed,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  by  many 
readers,  a  completed  treatise,  containing  a  systematized  state- 
ment of  the  whole  of  my  views  on  the  subject  of  modem  art 
Considered  as  such,  it  surprises  me  that  the  book  should  have 
received  the  slightest  attention.  For  what  respect  could  be 
due  to  a  writer  who  pretended  to  criticise  and  classify  the 
works  of  the  great  painters  of  landscape,  without  developing, 
or  even  alluding  to,  one  single  principle  of  the  beautifril  or 
sublime?  So  far  from  being  a  completed  essay,  it  is  little 
more  than  the  introduction  to  the  mass  of  evidence  and  illus- 
tration which  I  have  yet  to  bring  forward ;  it  treats  of  nothing 
but  the  initiatory  steps  of  art,  states  nothing  but  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  criticism,  touches  only  on  merits  attainable 
by  accuracy  of  eye  and  fidelity  of  hand,  and  leaves  for  friture 
consideration  every  one  of  the  eclectic  qualities  of  pictures, 
all  of  good  that  is  prompted  by  feeling,  and  of  great  that 
is  guided  by  judgment;  and  its  function  and  scope  should 
the  less  have  been  mistaken,  because  I  have  not  only  most 
carefiilly  arranged  the  subject  in  its  commencement,  but  have 
given  frequent  references  throughout  to  the  essays  by  which  it 
is  intended  to  be  succeeded,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 

*  [For  criticisnis  of  vol.   i.   on    its  first  appearance,   see   above,    Introduction, 
pp.  xxxv.-xzxvii.,  xliii.] 
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point  out  the  significatioii  and  the  value  of  those  phaM>meiia 
of  external  nature  which  I  have  bean  hitherto  compelled  to 
describe  without  reference  either  to  their  inherent  beauty,  or 
to  the  lessons  which  may  be  derived  finom  them. 

8.  Yet,  to  prevent  such  misconception  in  future,  I  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  occupying  the  reader's  time  with  a 
fidler  statement  of  the  feelii^  with  which  the  work  was 
undertaken,  of  its  general  plan  and  of  the  conclusions  and  posi- 
ticHis  which  I  hope  to  be  able  finally  to  deduce  and  maintain. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  bears  <hi  the  &ce  of  it  more  appearance 
of  folly,  ignorance,  and  impertinaice,  than  any  attempt  to 
diminish  the  honour  of  those  to  whom  the  assent  of  many 
generations  has  assigned  a  thrcme  ;  for  the  truly  great  of  later 
times  have,  almost  without  exception,  fostered  in  others  the 
veneration  of  departed  power  which  they  felt  tliemselves; 
satisfied  in  all  humility  to  take  their  seat  at  the  feet  of  those 
whose  honour  is  brightened  by  the  hoariness  of  time,  and  to 
wait  for  the  period  when  the  lustre  of  many  departed  days 
may  accumulate  on  their  own  heads,  in  the  radiance  which 
culminates  as  it  recedes.  The  envious  and  incompetent  have 
usually  been  the  leaders  of  attack,  content  if,  like  the  foulness 
of  the  earth,  they  may  attract  to  themselves  notice  by  their 
noisomeness,  or,  like  its  insects,  exalt  themselves  by  virulence 
into  visibility.  While,  however,  the  envy  of  the  vicious,  and 
the  insolence  of  the  ignorant,  are  occasionally  shown  in  their 
nakedness  hy  futile  efibrts  to  degrade  the  dead,  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  they  may  not  more  frequently  escape 
detection  in  successful  efibrts  to  degrade  the  living ;  whether 
the  very  same  msdice  may  not  be  gratified,  the  very  same 
incompetence  demonstrated,  in  the  unjust  lowering  of  present 
greatness,  and  the  unjust  exaltation  of  a  perished  power,  as,  if 
exerted  and  manifested  in  a  less  safe  direction,  would  have 
classed  the  critic  with  Nero  and  Caligula,  with  Zoilus  and 
Perrault^     Be  it  remembered,  that  the  spirit  of  detraction  is 

1  [For  Zcrilos,  see  the  <"  Reply  to  Biackwood,"  below,  p.  69a  Chvlet  Ptomult  (16S8- 
1703),  French  Academician,  author  of  the  FartMk  tfat  Aneietu  H  dm  Modemsi,  which 
set  on  loot  the  fiunoua  literary  quarrel  of  ancients  and  modeme,  tiimmarited  in  HaUam's 
LUeniMre  qfEurope^  toL  It.  pt  iv.  oh.  viL] 
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detected  only  when  unsuccessful,  and  receives  least  punishmait 
where  it  effects  the  greatest  injury ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  felt 
that  there  is  as  much  danger  that  the  rising  of  new  stars  should 
be  concealed  by  the  mists  which  are  unseen,  as  that  those 
throned  in  heaven  should  be  darkened  by  the  clouds  which 
are  visible. 

4.  There  is,  I  fear,  so  much  malice  in  the  hearts  of  most 
men,  that  they  are  chiefly  jealous  of  that  praise  which  can  give 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  are  then  most  liberal  of  eulogium 
when  it  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed.  They  grudge  not  the 
whiteness  of  the  sepulchre,  because  by  no  honour  they  can 
bestow  upon  it  can  the  senseless  corpse  be  rendered  an  object 
of  envy ;  but  they  are  niggardly  of  the  reputation  which  con- 
tributes to  happiness,  or  advances  to  fortune.^  They  are  glad 
to  obtain  credit  for  generosity  and  humility  by  exalting  those 
who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  praise,  and  thus  to  escape  the 
more  painful  necessity  of  doing  homage  to  a  living  rival. 
They  are  rejoiced  to  set  up  a  standard  of  imaginary  excellence, 
which  may  enable  them,  by  insisting  on  the  inferiority  of  a 
contemporary  work  to  the  things  that  have  been,  to  withdraw 
the  attention  from  its  superiority  to  the  things  that  are.  The 
same  undercurrent  of  jealousy  operates  in  our  reception  of 
animadversion.  Men  have  commonly  more  pleasure  in  the 
criticism  which  hurts  than  in  that  which  is  innocuous;  and 
are  more  tolerant  of  the  severity  which  breaks  hearts  and  ruins 
fortunes,  than  of  that  which  falls  impotently  on  the  grave. 

5.  And  thus  well  says  the  good  and  deep-minded  Richard 
Hooker : *  "To  the  best  and  wisest,  while  they  live,  the  world 
is  continually  a  froward  opposite;  and  a  curious  observer  of 
their  defects  and  imperfections,  their  virtues  afterwards  it  as 
much  admireth.  And  for  this  cause,  many  times  that  which 
deserveth  admiration  would  hardly  be  able  to  find  favour,  if 

^  [The  tragedy  of  vindications  that  come  too  late — of  building  memorialg  only  to 
the  dead — was  a  recurrent  theme  with  Ruskin  throughout  his  books.  See,  «^.,  in 
this  vol.,  ch.  i.  §  5 ;  and  in  Modem  Painter*,  vol.  iv..  Appendix  i.  ;  voL  v.  pt.  vi  ch.  viiL 
§  20.    And  if.  A  Jn^for  Ever,  §  70 ;  For$  Oayigera,  Letter  xvi.] 

^  [Ruskin  had  at  Uiis  time  been  reading  with  care — by  the  advioe  of  his  old  tutor, 
Oabome  Gordon — ^Hooker's  EedeHtuHoai  PoHiy;  for  its  influence  on  his  style,  see 
Pritterita,  ii.  ch.  z.  §  184,  and  Modem  Painter*,  vol.  ii.  Addenda  n,\ 
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they  which  propose  it  ware  not  content  to  profess  themselves 
therein  scholars  and  followers  of  the  ancient.  For  the  world 
will  not  endure  to  hear  that  we  are  wiser  than  any  have  been 
which  went  before." — Book  v.  ch.  vii.  8.  He  therefore  who 
would  maintain  the  cause  of  contemporary  excellence  against 
that  of  elder  time,  must  have  almost  every  class  of  men  arrayed 
against  him.  The  generous,  because  they  would  not  find 
matter  of  accusation  against  established  dignities ;  the  envious, 
because  they  like  not  the  sound  of  a  living  man's  praise ;  the 
wise,  because  they  prefer  the  opinion  of  centuries  to  that  of 
days ;  and  the  fool^,  because  they  are  incapable  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  their  own.  Obloquy  so  universal  is  not  likely 
to  be  risked,  and  the  few  who  make  an  effort  to  stem  the 
torrent,  as  it  is  made  commonly  in  favour  of  their  own  works, 
deserve  the  contempt  which  is  their  only  reward.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  regretted,  in  its  influence  on  the  progress  and  pie^ 
servation  of  things  technical  and  communicable.  Respect 
for  the  ancients  is  the  salvation  of  art,  though  it  sometimes 
blinds  us  to  its  ends.  It  increases  the  power  of  the  painter, 
though  it  diminishes  his  liberty;  and  if  it  be  sometimes  an 
incumbrance  to  the  essays  of  invention,  it  is  oftener  a  protec- 
tion from  the  consequences  of  audacity.  The  whole  system 
and  discipline  of  art,  the  collected  results  of  the  experience 
of  ages,  might,  but  for  the  fixed  authority  of  antiquity,  be 
swept  away  by  the  rage  of  fashion,  or  lost  in  the  glare  of 
novelty ;  and  the  knowledge  which  it  had  taken  centuries  to 
accumulate,  the  principles  which  mighty  minds  had  arrived  at 
only  in  djring,  might  be  overthrown  by  the  frenzy  of  a  faction, 
and  abandoned  in  the  insolence  of  an  hour. 

6.  Neither,  in  its  general  application,  is  the  persuasion  of 
the  superiority  of  former  works  less  just  than  usefiiL  The 
greater  number  of  them  are,  and  must  be,  immeasurably 
nobler  than  any  of  the  results  of  present  effort,  because  that 
which  is  the  best  of  the  productions  of  four  thousand  years 
must  necessarily  be,  in  its  accumulation,  beyond  all  rivalry  from 
the  woriks  of  any  given  generation ;  but  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  it  is  improbable  that  many,  and  impossible 
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that  all,  of  such  works,  though  the  greatest  yet  produced, 
should  approach  abstract  perfection;  that  there  is  certainly 
something  left  for  us  to  carry  farther,  or  complete ;  that  any 
given  generation  has  just  the  same  chance  of  producing  some 
individual  mind  of  first-rate  calibre,  as  any  of  its  predecessors ; 
and  that  if  such  a  mind  should  arise,  the  chances  are,  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  experience  and  example,  it  would,  in  its 
particular  and  chosen  path,  do  greater  things  than  had  been 
before  done. 

7.  We  must  therefore  be  cautious  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
real  use  of  what  has  been  left  us  by  antiquity,  nor  to  take  that 
for  a  model  of  perfection  which  is,  in  many  cases,  only  a  guide 
to  it.  The  picture  which  is  looked  to  for  an  interpretation 
of  nature  is  invaluable,  but  the  picture  which  is  taken  as  a 
substitute  for  nature  had  better  be  burned:  and  the  young 
artist,  while  he  should  shrink  with  horror  from  the  iconoclast 
who  would  tear  from  him  every  landmark  and  light  which 
have  been  bequeathed  him  by  the  ancients,  and  leave  him  in 
a  liberated  childhood,  may  be  equally  certain  of  being  betrayed 
by  those  who  would  give  him  the  power  and  the  knowledge 
of  past  time,  and  then  fetter  his  strength  from  all  advance, 
and  bend  his  eyes  backward  on  a  beaten  path ;  who  would 
thrust  canvas  between  him  and  the  sky,  and  tradition  between 
him  and  God. 

8.  And  such  conventional  teaching  is  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  because  all  that  is  highest  in  art,  all  that  is  creative 
and  imaginative,  is  formed  and  created  by  every  great  master 
for  himself,  and  cannot  be  repeated  or  imitated  by  others. 
We  judge  of  the  excellence  of  a  rising  writer,  not  so  much  by 
the  resemblance  of  his  works  to  what  has  been  done  before,  as 
by  their  difference  from  it ;  and  while  we  advise  him,  in  his 
first  trials  of  strength,  to  set  certain  models  before  him  with 
respect  to  inferior  points, — one  for  versification,  another 
for  arrangement,  another  for  treatment, — ^we  yet  admit  not 
his  greatness  until  he  has  broken  away  from  all  his  models, 
and  struck  forth  versification,  arrangement,  and  treatment  of 
his  own. 
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9.  Three  points,  therefore,  I  would  especially  insist  upon 
as  necessary  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  criticism  of  modem  art. 
First,  that  there  are  few,  very  few,  of  even  the  best  produc- 
tions of  antiquity,  which  are  not  visibly  and  palpably  imperfect 
in  some  kind  or  way,  and  conceivably  improvable  by  farther 
study ;  that  every  nation,  perhaps  every  generation,  has  in  all 
probability  some  peculiar  gift,  some  particular  character  of 
mind,  enabling  it  to  do  something  different  from,  or  some- 
thing in  some  sort  better  than,  what  has  been  before  done; 
and  that  therefore,  unless  art  be  a  trick  or  a  manufacture  of 
which  the  secrets  are  lost,  the  greatest  minds  of  existing 
nations,  if  exerted  with  the  same  industry,  passion,  and  honest 
aim  as  those  of  past  time,  have  a  chance  in  their  particular 
walk  of  doing  something  as  great,  or,  taking  the  advantage 
of  fcHmer  example  into  account,  even  greater  and  better.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  laws  of  logic  some  of  the 
reviewers  of  the  following  Essay  have  construed  its  first 
sentence  into  a  denial  of  this  principle,  a  denial  such  as  their 
own  conventional  and  shallow  criticism  of  modern  works  in- 
variably implies.  I  have  said  that  ^*  nothing  has  been  for 
centuries  consecrated  by  public  admiration  without  possessing 
in  a  high  degree  some  species  of  sterling  excellence."  ^  Does 
it  thence  foUow  that  it  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  every 
species  of  sterling  excellence  ?  "  Yet  thus,"  says  the  sapient 
reviewer,  "  he  admits  the  fact  against  which  he  mainly  argues, 
namely,  the  superiority  of  these  time-honoured  productions." 
As  if  the  possession  of  an  abstract  excellence  of  some  kind 
necessarily  implied  the  possession  of  an  incomparable  ex- 
cellence of  every  kind.  There  are  few  works  of  man  so  perfect 
as  to  admit  of  no  conception  of  their  being  excelled ;  *  there 
are  thousands  which  have  been  for  centuries,  and  will  be  for 
centuries  more,  consecrated  by  public  admiration,  which  are 

'  fHie  opening  words  of  ch.  i.^  below,  p.  79.1 

'  [Eds.  2y  3,  and  4  here  gave  the  following  footnote  : — 

'*  One  or  two  fragments  of  Greek  sculpture,  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo, 

considered  with  reference  to  their  general  conception  and  power,  and  the 

Madonna  di  St  Sisto,  are  all  that  I  should  myself  put  into  such  a  category ; 

not  that  even  these  are  without  defect,  but  their  defects  are  such  as  mortality 

could  never  hope  to  rectify."] 
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yet  imperfect  in  many  respects,  and  have  been  excelled^  and 
may  be  excelled  again.  Do  my  opponents  mean  to  assert  that 
nothing  good  can  ever  be  bettered,  and  that  what  is  best  of 
past  time  is  necessarily  best  of  all  time  ?  Penigino,  I  suppose, 
possessed  some  species  of  sterling  excellence,  but  Penigino 
was  excelled  by  Raffaelle;  and  so  Claude  possesses  some 
species  of  sterling  excellence,  but  it  follows  not  that  he  may 
not  be  excelled  by  Turner. 

10.  The  second  point  on  which  I  would  insist  is,  that  if  a 
mind  were  to  arise  of  such  power  as  to  be  capable  of  equalling 
or  excelling  some  of  the  greater  works  of  past  ages,  the  pro- 
ductions of  such  a  mind  would,  in  all  probability,  be  totally 
different  in  manner  and  matter  from  all  former  productions ; 
for  the  more  powerful  the  intellect,  the  less  will  its  works  re- 
semble those  of  other  men,  whether  predecessors  or  contem- 
poraries. Instead  of  reasoning,  therefore,  as  we  conmionly  do, 
in  matters  of  art,  that  because  such  and  such  a  work  does  not 
resemble  that  which  has  hitherto  been  a  canon,  therefore  it  mmt 
be  inferior  and  wrong  in  principle ;  let  us  rather  admit  that 
there  is  in  its  very  dissimilarity  an  increased  chance  of  its  being 
itself  a  new,  and  perhaps  a  higher,  canon.  If  any  produc- 
tion of  modern  art  can  be  shown  to  have  the  authority  of 
nature  on  its  side,  and  to  be  based  on  eternal  truths,  it  is  all  so 
much  more  in  its  favour,  so  much  farther  proof  of  its  power, 
that  it  is  totally  different  from  all  that  have  been  before  seen.* 

*  This  principle  is  dangerous,  but  not  the  less  true,  and  necessair  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  Tliere  is  scarcely  any  truth  which  does  not  admit  of  beiag 
wrested  to  purposes  of  evil;  and  we  must  not  deny  the  desirableneit  m 
originality,  because  men  may  err  in  seeking  for  it^  or  because  a  pretence  to  it 
may  be  made,  by  presumption,  a  cloak  for  its  incompetence.  Nevertheless, 
originality  is  never  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  otherwise  it  will  be  mere 
aberration ;  it  should  arise  naturally  out  of  hard,  independent  study  of  nature : 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  many  thii^^  technical  it  is  impossible  to 
alter  without  being  inferior,  for  therein,  says  Spenser, "  Truth  is  one,  and  right 
is  ever  one  ; "  but  wrongs  are  various  and  multitudinous.^ 


^  fEds.  2  and  3  add,  '^ '  Vice,'  says  Byron,  in  Marino  Faiiero,  ^mnst  have  varietv ; 
but  Virtue  stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around  drinks  life  fttnn  her  aspect  " 
(Marino  Faiiero,  Act  ii.  Sc  i.).  The  quotation  from  Spenser  is  from  The  Faerie  Queene, 
book  V.  canto  ii.  v.  48.    Cf.  the  line  quoted  in  Aristotle's  Etkice,  ii.  5,  14,  iirSfkoX  fuw^ 
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11.  The  third  point  on  which  I  would  insist  is,  that,  if 
such  a  mind  were  to  arise,  it  would  at  once  divide  the  woiid 
of  criticism  into  two  factions :  the  one,  necessarily  the  larger 
and  louder,  composed  of  men  incapable  of  judging  except  by 
precedent,  ignorant  of  general  truth,  and  acquainted  only  with 
such  particular  truths  as  may  have  been  illustrated  or  pointed 
out  to  them  by  former  works,  which  class  would  of  course  be 
violent  in  vituperation,  and  increase  in  animosity  as  the  master 
departed  farther  from  their  particular  and  preconceived  canons 
of  right,  thus  wounding  their  vanity  by  impugning  their  judg- 
ment ;  the  other,  necessarily  narrow  of  number,  composed  of 
men  of  general  knowledge  and  unbiassed  habits  of  thought, 
who  would  recognise  in  the  work  of  the  daring  innovator  a 
record  and  illustration  of  facts  before  unseized;  who  would 
justly  and  candidly  estimate  the  value  of  the  truths  so  rendered, 
and  would  increase  in  fervour  of  admiration  as  the  master 
strode  farther  and  deeper,  and  more  daringly  into  dominions 
before  unsearched  or  unknown ;  yet  diminishing  in  multitude 
as  they  increased  in  enthusiasm.  For  by  how  much  their 
leader  became  more  impatient  in  his  step,  more  impetuous 
in  his  success,  more  exalted  in  his  research,  by  so  much 
must  the  number  capable  of  following  him  become  narrower ; 
until  at  last,  supposing  him  never  to  pause  in  his  advance, 
he  might  be  left  in  the  very  culminating  moment  of  his  con- 
summate achievement,  witli  but  a  faithful  few  by  his  side, 
his  former  disciples  fallen  away,  his  former  enemies  doubled 
in  numbers  and  virulence,  and  the  evidence  of  his  supremacy 
only  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  devotion  of  men's  lives 
to  the  earnest  study  of  the  new  truths  he  had  discovered  and 
recorded. 

12.  Such  a  mind  has  arisen  in  our  days.  It  has  gone  on 
from  strength  to  strength,  laying  open  fields  of  conquest 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  has  occasioned  such  schism  in  the  schools 
of  criticism  as  was  beforehand  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  now  at 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  and,  consequently^  in  the  last  phase  of 
declining  popularity. 

This  I  know,  and  can  prove.     No  man,  says  Southey,  was 
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ever  yet  convinced  of  any  momentous  truth,  without  feeling  in 
himself  the  power  as  well  as  the  desire  of  eonununieating  it. 
In  asserting  and  demonstrating  the  supremacy  of  this  great 
master,  I  shall  both  do  immediate  service  to  the  cause  of  right 
art,  and  shall  be  able  to  illustrate  many  principles  of  landscape 
painting,  which  are  of  general  application,  and  have  hitherto 
been  unacknowledged. 

For  anything  Uke  immediate  effect  on  the  public  mind  I 
do  not  hope.  ''We  mistake  men's  diseases,"  says  Richard 
Baxter,  '*  when  we  think  there  needeth  nothing  to  cure  them 
of  their  errors  but  the  evidence  of  truth.  Alas  I  there  are 
many  distempers  of  mind  to  be  removed  before  they  receive 
that  evidence."  Nevertheless,  when  it  is  fiilly  laid  before 
them  my  duty  will  be  done.  Conviction  will  follow  in 
due  time. 

18.  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  in  any  way  addressing,  or 
having  to  do  with,  the  ordinary  critics  of  the  press.  Their 
writings  are  not  the  guide,  but  the  expression,  of  public  opinion. 
A  writer  for  a  newspaper  naturally  and  necessanly  endeavours 
to  meet,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  his 
readers ;  his  bread  depends  on  his  doing  so.  Precluded  by  the 
nature  of  his  occupations  from  gaining  any  knowledge  of  art, 
he  is  sure  that  he  can  gain  credit  for  it  by  expressing  the 
opinion  of  his  readers.  He  mocks  the  picture  which  the  public 
pass,  and  bespatters  with  praise  the  canvas  which  a  crowd  con- 
cealed fit>m  him.^ 

Writers  like  the  present  critic  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  * 
deserve  more  respect;  the  respect  due  to  honest,  hopeless, 

*  It  is  with  regret  that,  in  a  work  of  this  nature^  I  take  notice  of  critidams 
which^  after  all,  are  merely  intended  to  amuse  the  careless  reader,  and  be  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  read ;  but  I  do  so  in  compliance  with  wishes  expressed  to  me 
since  the  publication  of  this  work,  by  persons  who  have  the  interests  of  art 
deeply  at  heart,  and  who,  I  find,  attach  more  importance  to  the  matter  than  I 
should  have  been  disposed  to  do.  1  have,  therefore,  marked  two  or  three 
passages  which  may  enable  the  public  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  quality 
of  these  critiques ;  and  this  I  think  a  matter  of  justice  to  those  who  might 

*  [For  other  remarks  on  art  criticism  in  the  newspapers,  see  the  last  chapter  of 
this  volume,  and  Academy  Noiei,  IB66  (Supplement).] 
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helpless  imbecility.^  There  is  something  exalted  in  the  inno- 
cence of  their  feeble-mindedness :  one  cannot  suspect  them  of 
partiaUty,  for  it  implies  feeling ;  nor  of  prejudice,  for  it  implies 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  their  subject.  I  do  not  know 
that,  even  in  this  age  of  charlatanry,  I  could  point  to  a  more 
barefaced  instance  of  imposture  on  the  simplicity  of  the  public, 
than  the  insertion  of  those  pieces  of  criticism  in  a  respectable 
periodical.  We  are  not  so  insulted  with  opinions  on  music 
from  persons  ignorant  of  its  notes ;  nor  with  treatises  on  philo- 
logy by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  alphabet ;  but  here  is 
page  a^er  page  of  criticism,  which  one  may  read  fix>m  end  to 
end,  looking  for  something  which  the  writer  knows,  and  finding 
nothing.  Not  his  own  language,  for  he  has  to  look  in  his 
dictionary,  by  his  own  confession,  for  a  word  *  occurring  in  one 

otherwise  have  been  led  astray  by  them  :  more  than  this  I  cannot  consent  to 
do.     I  should  have  but  a  hound's  office  if  I  had  to  tear  the  tabard  from  every 
Rouge  Sanglier  of  the  arts,  with  bell  and  bauble  to  back  him.' 
*  Chrysoprase.     Vide  No.  for  October,  1842,  p.  50S.' 

^  [In  addition  to  the  review  of  Modem  Painters  in  BUichtootft  Magazine  for 
Oct  1843,  Ruskin  is  referring  to  its  critiqueB  of  the  Annual  Exhibitions  for  1841 
(Sept  1841),  1842  (Jolv  1842),  and  1843  (Au^.  1843).  For  his  ''difficulty  in  being 
oontemptuous  enough/  see  above,  Introduction,  p.  zliv.  In  the  number  for  July 
1842,  tne  writer  spoke  thus  of  Turner's  pictures,  which,  however,  he  added,  showed 
some  improvement : — 

''Tamer's  eye  must  play  him  fidse ;  it  cannot  truly  represent  to  his  mind  either 
his  forms  or  colours— or  his  hallucination  is  great.  There  were  a  number  of  idolatrous 
admirers  who,  for  a  long  time,  could  not  see  his  exhibited  absurdities ;  but  as  there 
is  every  year  some  one  thing  worse  than  ever,  by  degrees  the  lovers  foil  off,  and 
now  we  scaredv  find  one  to  say  a  good  word  for  him.  .  .  .  We  would  recommend  the 
aspirant  alter  Turner's  style  and  fome  to  a  few  nightly  exhibitions  of  the  '  Dissolving 
Views'  at  the  Polytechnic,  and  he  can  scarcely  fiul  to  obtain  the  secret  of  the  whole 
method." 

The  revieirer^s  description  of  Turner's  waning  popularity  corresponds,  it  will  be 
observed,  with  the  process  traced  by  Ruskin  at  Uie  end  of  §  11,  above.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  reviewer's  fovourite  in  the  exhibition  of  1842  seemed  to  be  Eastlake ; 
that  pidnter  reminded  him  of  RaphaeL] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  Rouge  Sanglier,  the  hersld  of  William  de  U  Marek  :  QuenHn 
Ihtrwmrd,  eh.  xzxiiL] 

*  [The  actual  rmrence  is  to  the  No.  for  October  1843,  where,  in  the  review  of 
Modem  Patnten^  the  critic  quotes  the  descriotion  of  the  "  FsU  of  Schaffhausen  "  (pt  ii. 
see.  V.  ch«  ii.  §  2,  p.  629),  containing  the  phrase,  "  all  the  hollows  of  the  foam  bum 
with  green  fire  like  so  much  shattering  chrysoprase."  The  reviewer's  comment  was  : 
**  Satque  superque  satis — we  cannot  go  on.  .  .  .  Whenever  vou  speak  of  water  treat  it 
as  fire— of  nre,  vice  veroa,  as  water ;  and  be  sure  to  send  tnem  all  shattering  out  of 
reach  and  discrimination  of  all  sense ;  and  look  into  a  dictionary  for  some  such  word 

m.  B 
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of  the  most  important  chapters  in  his  Bible ;  not  the  commonest 
traditions  of  the  schools,  for  he  does  not  know  why  Poussin 
was  called  "  learned ; "  *  not  the  most  simple  canons  of  art,  fbr 
he  prefers  Lee  to  Gainsborough ;  t  not  the  most  ordinary  fiicts 

*  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  this  epithet  was  given  to  Poussin  in  alln-* 
sion  to  the  profound  classical  knowledge  of  the  painter.  The  reviewer, 
however  (Sept.  1841)^  informs  us  that  the  expression  refers  to  his  skill  in 
*' composition."^ 

t  Critique  on  Royal  Academy^  1842. — ''  He  (Mr.  Lee)  often  reminds  as  of 
Gainsborough's  best  manner;  but  he  is  superior  to  him  always  in  subject, 
composition^  and  variety."  Shade  of  Gainsborough  !  deep-thoughted^  solenm 
Gainsborough^  forgive  us  for  re-writing  this  sentence ;  we  do  so  to  gibbet  its 
perpetrator  for  ever^  and  leave  him  swinging  in  the  winds  of  the  Fool's 
Paradise.  It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  ever  speak  with  severity  of  the  worics 
of  living  masters,  especially  when,  like  Mr.  Lee's,  they  are  well-intentioned, 
simple,  free  from  affectation  or  imitation,  and  evidently  painted  with  constant 
reference  to  nature.  But  I  believe  that  these  qualities  will  always  secure  him 
that  admiration  which  he  deserves,  that  there  will  be  many  unsophisticated 
and  honest  minds  always  ready  to  follow  his  guidance,  and  answer  his  eflbrts 
with  delight ;  and,  therefore,  that  I  need  not  fear  to  point  out  in  him  the 
want  of  those  technical  qualities  which  are  more  especially  the  object  of  an 
artist's  admiration.  Gainsborough's  power  of  colour  (it  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
Joshua  as  his  peculiar  gift)  is  capable  of  taking  rank  beside  that  of  Rubens ; 
he  is  the  purest  colourist.  Sir  Joshua  himself  not  excepted,  of  the  whole 
English  school ;  with  him,  in  fact,  the  art  of  painting  did  in  great  part  dle> 
and  exists  not  now  in  Europe.  Evidence  enough  will  be  seen  in  the  rollowlilg 
pages  of  my  devoted  admiration  of  Turner ;  but  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  ill 
management  and  quality  of  single  and  particular  tint,  in  the  purely  technical 
part  of  painting.  Turner  is  a  child  to  Gainsborough.  Now,  Mr.  Lee  never 
aims  at  colour ;  he  does  not  make  it  his  object  in  the  slightest  degree^  the 
spring  green  of  vegetation  is  all  that  he  desires ;  and  it  would  be  about  aa 
rational  to  compare  his  works  with  studied  pieces  of  colouring,  as  the  modnl*- 
tion  of  the  Calabrian  pipe  with  the  harmony  of  a  full  orchestra.  Gainsborough's 
hand  is  as  light  as  the  sweep  of  a  cloud,  as  swift  as  the  flash  of  a  sunbeam ; 
Lee's  execution  is  feeble  and  spotty.     Gainsborough's  masses  are  as  broad  as 

as  '  chrjrsoprase,'  which  we  find  to  come  from  xp^^^^f  SP^^>  '^^  npairw,  a  leek,  and 
means  a  precious  stone."  Ruskin*8  reference  above  is  to  Rev.  zxL  20,  in  the  descr^i|i<Ni 
of  the  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem — ''the  tenth,  a  chrysoprasus"  (a  golden-mstt 
variety  of  the  beryl).  The  chagpter  was  often  referred  to  in  his  books ;  see,  e:^.,  I&dem 
Painters,  voL  ii.  sec.  i.  eh.  ix.  §  8,  sec  L  eh.  zv.  §  1 ;  voL  v.  eh.  xii.  §  19 ;  and  Stanm  ff 
Venice,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ir.  §  64.  Mrs.  Browning  speaks  of  ''  the  chrysopras  of  the  orient 
morning  sky  "  (A  Vision  qf  Poets),] 

^  [Blackwood,  No.  cited,  p.  346,  where  the  reviewer  (in  ''  A  Critique  of  the  Ex- 
hibitions of  the  Year  ")  quotes  Thomson's  lines : — 

"  Whatever  Lorraine  light-touchM  with  softening  hue. 
Or  savage  Rosa  dash^,  or  learned  Poussin  drew." 

For  Poussin  *' naturalized  in  antiquity/^  see  below,  §  19  n.] 
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of  nature,  for  we  find  him  piuaded  by  the  epithet  ^  sil w/'  as 
ap^ed  to  the  orange  blossom/  evidently  never  having  seen  any- 
tfabig  silvery  about  an  orange  in  his  life,  except  a  spoon.  Nay, 
he  leaves  us  not  to  conjecture  his  calibre  fix>m  internal  evidence; 
he  candidly  tells  us  (Oct.  1842)  that  he  has  been  studying  trees 
<mly  fin*  the  last  week,^  and  bases  his  critical  remarks  chiefly  on 

the  fint  division  in  heaven  of  light  from  darkness ;  Lee's  (perhaps  neccntriiy^ 
considering  the  efforts  of  flickering  sunlight  at  which  he  aims)  are  as  fira^- 
mentaiy  as  his  leaves^  and  as  numerous.  Gainsborough's  forms  are  grana^ 
simple^  and  ideal ;  Lee's  are  small,  confused,  and  unseleeted.  Gainsboroogh 
never  loses  sight  of  his  picture  as  a  whole ;  Lee  is  but  too  apt  to  be  shackled 
by  its  parts.  In  a  word,  Gainsborough  is  an  immortal  painter,  and  Lee,  thouffa 
on  the  right  road,  is  yet  in  the  early  stages  of  his  art ;  and  the  man  who  comd 
imagine  any  resemblance  or  point  of  comparison  between  them  is  not  only  a 
novice  in  art,  but  has  not  capacity  ever  to  be  anything  more.  He  may  be 
pardoned  for  not  comprehending  Turner,  for  long  preparation  and  discipline 
are  necesaary  before  tne  abstract  and  profound  philosophy  of  that  artist  can 
be  met;  but  Gainsborough's  excellence  is  based  on  principles  of  art  long 
acknowledged,  and  facts  of  Nature  universally  apparent;  and  I  insist  moie 
particularlv  on  the  reviewer's  want  of  feeling  for  his  works,  because  it  proves 
a  truth  of  which  the  pubhc  ought  especially  to  be  assureidl,  that  those  who 
lavish  abuse  on  the  great  men  of  modem  times  are  equally  incapable  of 
perceiving  the  real  excellence  of  established  canons,  are  ignorant  of  the 
commonest  and  most  acknowledged  principle  of  the  art,  blind  to  the  most 
palpable  and  comprehensible  of  its  beauties,  incapable  of  distinguishing,  if 
kft  to  themselves,  a  master's  work  from  the  vilest  school-copy,  and  founding 
their  applause  of  those  great  works  which  they  praise,  either  in  pure  hypocrisy, 
or  in  admiration  of  their  defects.' 

^  [The  reviewer  (Oct  1843,  p.  494)  had  quoted  Ruskiii's  description  of  ''  La  Riecia" 
(ft  it  see.  ii  ch.  iL  §  2,  p  279)  and  italicised  the  words  ttVtvr  and  oroii^  ("  silver 
ftdfies  of  oiange  sprajr "),  remarking  that  such  colours  cannot  co-exist] 

*  [Again  a  referenoe  to  the  review  of  Modem  Painten  (Oct  1843,  p.  602).  (The 
reference  hi  the  text,  ''  1842,"  is  a  mistake  for  ''  1843.")  The  reviewer  cited  Ruskin's 
deseription  of  trees  as  not  tapering  until  they  throw  out  branch  and  bud  (pt  iL 
see.  VL  eh.  L  S  2,  p.  675),  and  continued  :  **  We  have  carefollv  examined  many  tress 
this  last  week,  and  find  it  is  not  the  case ;  in  almost  all,  the  tmlging  at  the  bottoo^ 
nearest  the  root,  is  manifest  There  is  an  early  sssoeiation  in  our  minds  that  the 
birch,  for  instance,  is  remarkably  tapering  in  its  twigs."] 

>  [F!rederkk  Richard  Lee  (1799-1879),  hmdscape  and  tea  painter,  A.R.A.  1884, 
R.A.  1838,  for  many  yean  after  1848  worked  in  collaboration  with  T.  Sidney 
Cooper,  R.A.  See  Aoadimw  Notes,  1866  (R.A.  No.  221),  for  Raskin's  appreeiation  of 
his  sea  pieeee,  as  lowing  '^quite  a  new  energy  in  his  mind."  For  other  references  to 
Gainsborough,  see  in  this  vol.,  pp.  176,  189,  246 ;  and  Modem  PahUere,  vol  v.  pt  ix. 
eh.  xL  §  8  fi. ;  Biemente  ^f  Drawing,  $  13a  The  reference  to  Sir  Joshua's  estimate  of 
Oainsborough  is  to  the  fourteenth  of  his  Dieeo^areee, 

The  passage  from  Blackwood  criticised  in  the  note  above  occurred  in  the  critique 
not  of  1842,  but  of  1843  (August  1843,  p.  1961  For  another  reference  to  Bladcwood^e 
comparison  of  Lee  to  Gainsborough,  see  Ruskin's  letter  to  the  Artiei  and  Amateof^i 
Magagine,  January  1843,  in  Appendix  ii.,  p.  647.] 
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his  practical  experience  of  birch.  More  disinterested  than  our 
friend  Sancho,  he  would  disenchant  the  public  from  the  nuigic 
of  Turner  by  virtue  of  his  own  flagellation  ;  Xanthias-like,  he 
would  rob  his  master  of  immortality  by  his  own  powers  of 
endurance.^  What  is  Christopher  North  about?*  Does  he 
receive  his  critiques  from  Eton  or  Harrow,  based  on  the 
experience  of  a  week's  bird's-nesting  and  its  consequences?' 
In  all  kindness  to  Maga,  I  warn  her,  that,  though  the  nature 
of  this  work  precludes  me  from  devoting  space  to  the  ex- 
posiu'e,  there  may  come  a  time  when  the  public  shall  be 
themselves  able  to  distinguish  ribaldry  from  reasoning;  and 
may  require  some  better  and  higher  qualifications  in  their 
critics  of  art,  than  the  experience  of  a  schoolboy  and  the 
capacities  of  a  buffoon. 

14.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  to  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  those  whom  writers  like  these  defame,  which  would  but  be 
to  anticipate  by  a  few  years  the  natural  and  inevitable  reaction 
of  the  public  mind,  that  I  am  devoting  years  of  labour  to  the 
development  of  the  principles  on  which  the  great  productions 
of  recent  art  are  based.*  I  have  a  higher  end  in  view,  one 
which  may,  I  think,  justify  me,  not  only  in  the  sacrifice  of  my 
own  time,  but  in  calling  on  my  readers  to  follow  me  through 
an  investigation  far  more  laborious  than  could  be  adequately 
rewarded  by  mere  insight  into  the  merits  of  a  particuliu* 
master,  or  the  spirit  of  a  particular  age. 

It  is  a  question  which,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Painting 

^  [For  the  reference  to  Sancho^  see  Don  Qutjpote,  Book  iv.  ch.  viii.  '' Xanthias* 
like"  refers  to  the  JVo;^« of  Aristophanes,  Xanthias  being  the  slave  with  whom  Dionymis 
sets  forth  on  his  adventures  in  search  of  a  poet.  To  escape  the  wrath  of  Aeacus,  porter 
at  the  palace  of  Pluto,  Dionsrsus  chan|pes  clothes  with  Xanthias ;  whereupon  the  latter 
offers  nis  master  to  Aeacus  for  vicarious  punishment.  IKonjrsus  tries  to  resume  hia 
godhead,  and  Aeacus  in  bewilderment  applies  an  ordeal  by  flogging  to  determine  who 
is  who] 

>  [liie  rum  de  plume  under  which  Professor  John  Wilson  (1785-1854)  oontribated 
his  Nodes  AmhroHatUB  to  BlaekwootTi  Magazine,  on  the  editorial  staff  of  which  he  had 
been  since  1817.1 

'  [Eds.  2  and  3  add,  "  How  long  must  art  and  its  interests  sink,  when  the  public 
mind  is  inadequate  to  the  detection  of  this  effrontery  of  incapacity  !  In  all  kindnees," 
etc! 

*  [For  an  explanation  of  Ruskin's  aims  in  pursuing  his  studies,  see  the  letters  to 
Gordon  and  Liddell  in  Appendix  iii.,  pp.  666,  669]. 
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to  be  called  the  sister  of  Poetry,  appears  to  me  to  admit  of 
considerable  doubt,  whether  art  has  ever,  except  in  its  earliest 
and  rudest  stages,  possessed  anything  like  efficient  moral 
influence  on  mankind.  Better  the  state  of  Rome  when 
**  magnorum  artificum  frangebat  pocula  miles,  ut  phaleris 
gauderet  equus,"  ^  than  when  her  walls  flashed  with  the  marble 
and  the  gold  "  nee  cessabat  luxuria  id  agere,  ut  quam  pluri- 
mum  incendiis  perdat."*  Better  the  state  of  religion  in  Italy, 
before  Giotto  had  broken  on  one  barbarism  of  the  Byzantine 
schools,  than  when  the  painter  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the 
sculptor  of  the  Perseus,  sat  revelling  side  by  side.'  It  appears 
to  me  that  a  rude  symbol  is  oftener  more  efficient  tiian  a 
refined  one  in  touching  the  heart ;  and  that  as  pictures  rise  in 
rank  as  works  of  art,  they  are  regarded  with  less  devotion  and 
more  curiosity.* 

15.  But,  however  this  may  be,  and  whatever  influence  we 
may  be  disposed  to  admit  in  the  great  works  of  sacred  art,  no ' 
doubt  can,  I  think,  be  reasonably  entertained  as  to  the  utter 
inutility  of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  accomplished  by  the 
painters  of  landscape.  No  moral  end  has  been  answered,  no 
permanent  good  effected,  by  any  of  their  works.     They  may 

^  [From  Juvenal'f  accoaut  of  the  old  and  hardy  dasrs  when  the  soldier  was  roa^ 
•and  not  an  amateur  of  Greek  art ;  when^  at  the  sacking  of  a  town,  **  he  would  break 
goblets  by  great  designers  for  trappings  to  please  his  horse  "  (Sat.  xi.  102).  Ruskin 
was  perhaps  thinking  of  the  same  passage  when,  at  the  end  of  ch.  il  of  Unto  tkis 
Last,  he  imagined  ^'uat  England  may  cast  all  thoughts  of  possessive  wealth  back  to 
tiie  barbaric  nations  among  whom  they  first  arose ;  and  that,  while  the  sands  of  the 
Indus  and  adamant  of  Golconda  may  yet  stiffen  the  housings  of  the  charger  .  .  .  she 
.  .  .  mav  at  last  attain  to  the  virtues  and  the  treasures  of  a  Heathen  one,  and  be  able 
to  lead  rorth  her  Sons,  8a3ring,  'These  are  my  Jewels/  "] 

*  [From  Pliny's  account  of  the  luxurious  extravagance  of  Imperial  times,  when 
pifiHiig  was  superseded  by  marble  and  gold,  and  '*  luxury  ceases  not  to  busy  itself 
m  order  that  as  much  as  possible  may  be  lost  whenever  there  is  a  fire  "  {Nat.  HUt, 
Book  Q&,  e.  1).] 

'  [For  remrences  to  Michael  An^o's  *' Last  Judgment"  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  see 
Modern  FamterM,  vol.  iL  see.  iL  ch.  iii.  §§  23.  28.  Ruskin  had  at  this  time  been  reading 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography  (see  below,  p^  144) ;  the  painter  and  the  sculptor 
were  friends,  if  not  boon  companions,  and  Celuni  (as  ne  relates)  was  sent  to  persuade 
Michael  Angelo  to  return  to  Florence.] 

*  VThe  question  raised  in  this  section  was  often  to  be  discussed  by  Ruskin.  It  is 
complicated,  and  has  many  sides  to  it,  and  therefore  his  views  on  it  are  sometimee 
misunderstood.  For  his  final  statement  of  the  relation  of  Art  to  Morals,  see  ch.  iii. 
^{  Leetttrt9  on  Art  (1970).  With  this  paragraph,  cf.  especially  §  77  there ;  c^.  also  TWp 
Batkt,  Lecture  L,  and  Inaugural  Lecture  at  Cambridge,] 
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hi^ve  amused  the  intellect,  or  exercised  the  ingenuity,  but  they 
never  have  spoken  to  the  heart.  Landscape  art  has  never 
taught  us  one  deep  or  holy  lesson ;  it  has  not  recorded  that 
which  is  fleeting,  nor  penetrated  that  which  was  hidden,  nor 
interpreted  that  which  was  obscure ;  it  has  never  made  us  feel 
the  wonder,  nor  the  power,  nor  the  glory  of  the  universe ;  it 
has  not  prompted  to  devotion,  nor  touched  with  awe;  its 
power  to  move  and  exalt  the  heart  has  been  fatally  abused, 
and  perished  in  the  abusing.  That  which  ought  to  have  been 
a  witness  to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  has  become  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  dexterity  of  man ;  and  that  which  would  have 
lifted  oiu*  thoughts  to  the  throne  of  the  Deity,  has  enciunbered 
them  with  the  inventions  of  his  creatures.^ 

If  we  stand  for  a  little  time  before  any  of  the  more  cele- 
brated works  of  landscape,  listening  to  the  comments  of  the 
passers-by,  we  shall  hear  numberless  expressions  relating  to 
the  skill  of  the  artist,  but  very  few  relating  to  the  perfection  of 
nature.  Hundreds  will  be  voluble  in  admiration,  for  one  who 
will  be  silent  in  delight.  Multitudes  will  laud  the  composition^ 
and  depart  with  the  praise  of  Claude  on  their  lips;  not  one 
will  feel  as  if  it  were  no  composition,  and  depart  with  the 
praise  of  God  in  his  heart 

16.  These  are  the  signs  of  a  debased,  mistaken,  and  false 
school  of  painting.  The  skill  of  the  artist,  and  the  perfection 
of  his  art,  are  never  proved  until  both  are  forgotten.  The 
artist  has  done  nothing  till  he  has  concealed  himself;  the  art  is. 
imperfect  which  is  visible ;  the  feelings  are  but  feebly  touched, 
if  tiiey  permit  us  to  reason  on  the  methods  of  their  excitement. 
In  the  reading  of  a  great  poem,  in  the  hearing  of  a  noble 
oration,  it  is  the  subject  of  the  writer,  and  not  his  skiU,  hi& 
passion,  not  his  power,  on  which  our  minds  are  fixed.  We  see 
as  he  sees,  but  we  see  not  him.  We  become  part  of  him,  feel 
with  him,  judge,  behold  with  him ;  but  we  tiiink  of  him  as 
little  as  of  ourselves.     Do  we  think  of  ^schylus,  while  we 

»  [Of.  the  definitioM  in  ch.  i.  of  The  Lawt  qf  F6m^  (1877),  "The  art  of  man  ia  the 
expression  of  his  rational  and  disciplined  delight  in  the  forms  and  laws  of  the  creatioiv 
of  which  he  forms  a  part,"  and  ''All  great  art  is  praise."] 
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wait  on  the  »leiice  of  Cassandra ;  *  or  of  Shakspeare,  while  we 
listen  to  the  wailing  of  Lear  ?  Not  so.  The  power  of  the 
masters  is  shown  by  their  self-annihilation.  It  is  commen- 
surate with  the  degree  in  which  they  themselves  appear  not  in 
their  work.  The  harp  of  the  minstrel  is  mitruly  touched,  if 
his  own  glory  is  all  that  it  records.  Every  great  writer  may 
be  at  once  known  by  his  guiding  the  mind  far  fix>m  himself,  to 
the  beauty  which  is  not  of  his  creation,  and  the  knowledge 
which  is  past  his  finding  out 

And  must  it  ever  be  otherwise  with  painting  ?  for  other- 
wise it  has  ever  been.  Her  subjects  have  been  r^[arded  as 
mere  themes  cm  which  the  artist's  power  is  to  be  displayed ; 
and  that  power,  be  it  of  imitation,  composition,  ideaOzaticNi, 
or  of  whatever  other  kind,  is  the  chief  object  of  the  specta- 
tor's observation.  It  is  man  and  his  fancies,  man  and  his 
trickeries,  man  and  his  inventions,  poor,  paltry,  weak,  self- 
sighted  man,  which  the  connoisseur  for  ever  seeks  and  worships. 
Among  potsherds  and  dunghills,  among  drunken  boors  and 
withered  beldames,  through  every  scene  of  debauchery  and 
d^giadatiim,  we  follow  the  erring  artist,  not  to  receive  one 
wholesome  lesson,  not  to  be  touched  with  pity,  nor  moved 

*  There  Is  a  fine  touch  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  alluding,  probably,  to 
this  part  of  the  Agamemmtm  : — 

The  wume  remark  might  be  well  applied  to  the  seemingly  vacant  or  incompre* 
hansihlf  portions  of  Tamer's  canvas.  In  their  mysterious  and  intense  fire, 
there  is  much  correspondence  between  the  mind  of  Aeschylus  and  that  of  our 
great  painter.     They  share  at  least  one  thing  in  common — unpopularity. 

*0  9^ftm  6^p6a  KpUtM  woitiw. 
SA.  i  rwr  wov^ywr  ;  AI.  r^  lu\  •Cp^mS^  y  l#ar. 
SA.  fur'  AlrxfiKmi  I*  ottr  f0«r  trtfrn,  ^i/^iaxoi ; 
AL  iktym  r^  XF^^^^  ^^^^* 

^  [See  line  91&  Euripidss  in  his  contest  with  Aeachylus  has  been  complaining  that 
tta  Mter  maflM  up  his  duuraeters,  and  left  it  to  the  cbonu  to  spesk  whue  they  were 
rilsBt  <' And  I  was  glad  at  their  silence/' says  Dionysw, ''and  this  delighted  me  no 
Imb  than  the  chatterers  of  to-day."] 

s[8aaline78a  Aaaouenlainsto  XanthiM  thatthemohhMcidledootforapublk 
trial  Wtween  Aesehyhn  and  Eurimdes.  <' You  mean  the  moh  of  seoundrsk.**  ''Aye, 
■■■iiiiih  without  namhsr."  "But  had  not  Asschylns  commdes  ef  another  ssit.>'* 
^'ne  feed  are  finr."^ 
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with  indignation,  but  to  watch  the  dexterity  of  the  pencil, 
and  gloat  over  the  glittering  of  the  hue. 

17.  I  speak  not  only  of  the  works  of  the  Flemish  school,  I 
wage  no  war  with  their  admirers ;  they  may  be  left  in  peace  to 
count  the  spicula  of  haystacks  and  the  hairs  of  donkeys ;  it  is 
also  of  works  of  real  mind  that  I  speak,  works  in  which  there 
are  evidences  of  genius  and  workings  of  power,  works  which 
have  been  held  up  as  containing  all  of  the  beautiful  that  art 
can  reach  or  man  conceive.  And  I  assert  with  sorrow,  that  all 
hitherto  done  in  landscape,  by  those  commonly  conceived  its 
masters,  has  never  prompted  one  holy  thought  in  the  minds  of 
nations.  It  has  begun  and  ended  in  exhibiting  the  dexterities 
of  individuals,  and  conventionalities  of  systems.  Filling  the 
world  with  the  honour  of  Claude  and  Salvator,  it  has  never 
once  tended  to  the  honour  of  God. 

Does  the  reader  start  in  reading  these  last  words,  as  if 
they  were  those  of  wild  enthusiasm,  as  if  I  were  lowering  the 
dignity  of  religion  by  supposing  that  its  cause  could  be  advanced 
by  such  means?  His  surprise  proves  my  position.  It  does 
sound  like  wild,  like  absurd  enthusiasm,  to  expect  any  definite 
moral  agency  in  the  painters  of  landscape ;  but  ought  it  so  to 
sound  ?  Are  the  gorgeousness  of  the  visible  hue,  the  glory  of 
the  realized  form,  instruments  in  the  artist's  hand  so  ineffec- 
tive, that  they  can  answer  no  nobler  purpose  than  the  amuse- 
ment of  curiosity,  or  the  engagement  of  idleness  ?  Must  it 
not  be  owing  to  gross  neglect  or  misapplication  of  the  means 
at  his  command,  that  while  words  and  tones  (means  of  repre- 
senting nature  surely  less  powerful  than  lines  and  colours)  can 
kindle  and  purify  the  very  inmost  souls  of  men,  the  painter  can 
only  hope  to  entertain  by  his  efforts  at  expression,  and  must 
remain  for  ever  brooding  over  his  incommunicable  thoughts  ?  ^ 

18.  The  cause  of  the  evil  lies,  I  believe,  deep-seated  in  the 
system  of  ancient  landscape  art ;  it  consists,  in  a  word,  in  the 
painter's  taking  upon   him  to  modify  God's  works  at  his 

1  [It  if  interesting  to  compare  this  pessaffe  with  the  Buoy  on  the  Studies  i^  Paint- 
ing and  Mutie^  written  hy  Ruskin  in  1838  (VoL  I.  pp.  267  «099.)*  The  superiority  which 
he  there  claims  for  painting  is  based  on  its  power  of  communicating  thougnts  and 
''addressing  the  intellect" — a  capacity  which  he  denied  to  music] 
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pleasure,  casting  the  shadow  of  himself  on  all  he  sees,  consti- 
tuting himself  arbiter  where  it  is  honour  to  be  a  disciple,  and 
exhilnting  his  ingenuity  by  the  attainment  of  combinaticms 
whose  highest  praise  is  that  they  are  impossible.  We  shall 
not  pass  throu^  a  sin^e  gallery  of  old  art,  without  hearing 
this  topic  of  praise  confidently  advanced.  The  sense  of  arti- 
ficialness,  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  reality,  the  clumsi- 
ness of  combination  by  which  the  meddling  of  man  is  made 
evident,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  hand  branded  on  the  inor- 
ganization  of  his  monstrous  creature,  are  advanced  as  a  proof 
of  inventive  power,  as  an  evidence  of  abstracted  conception ; 
nay,  the  violation  of  specific  form,  the  utter  abandonment  of 
all  <»ganic  and  individual  character  of  object  (numberless 
examples  of  which  from  the  works  of  the  old  masters  are  given 
in  the  following  pages),  is  constantly  held  up  by  the  unthinking 
critic  as  the  foundation  of  the  grand  or  historical  style,  and  the 
first  step  to  the  attainment  of  a  pure  ideal  Now  there  is  but 
one  grand  style,  in  the  treatment  of  all  subjects  whatsoever, 
and  that  style  is  based  on  Hiepeffect  knowledge,  and  consists 
in  the  simple  unencumbered  rendering,  of  the  specific  characters 
of  the  given  object,  be  it  man,  beast,  or  fiower.  Every  change, 
caricature,  or  abandonment  of  such  specific  character  is  as 
destructive  of  grandeur  as  it  is  of  truth,  of  beauty  as  of  pro- 
priety. Every  alteration  of  the  features  of  nature  has  its  origin 
either  in  powerless  indolence  or  blind  audacity;  in  the  foUy 
which  forgets,  or  the  insolence  which  desecrates,  works  whidi 
it  is  the  pride  of  angels  to  know,  and  their  pri\'ilege  to  love.^ 

19.   We  sometimes  hear  such  infringement  of  universal 
laws  justified  on  the  plea,  that  the  firequent  introduction  of 

*  [To  ondentand  Ruskin  aright  it  i«  neceMary  to  emphasise  the  word  sfeeijie  in 
tUi  paMig*,  and  in  the  following  paragraph  the  word  univerwai.  Careleee  readen  have 
■ewtimiie  found  a  oontradiction  between  passagea  luch  as  this  and  Ruskin's  subsequent 
iwhntm  of  ^'Tumerian  Topography"  (Modem  Painieri,  vol  ir.  ch.  iiA  ''The  het 
ia,"  it  has  been  said, ''  that  Ruskin  never  could  make  up  his  mind  whetner  to  espouse 
IIm  realist  or  the  idealist  view  of  landscape-painting."  The  confusion  exists  not  in 
ftaakin's  mind,  hut  in  the  fiulure  of  his  critics  in  this  matter  to  follow  the  distinction 
h»tweuu  vital  truth  and  topographical  accuracy.  Ruskin  never  denied  or  disparaged 
the  value  of  imagination  and  the  place  of  composition  in  landscape-painting.  Wliat 
hm  m^ntained  is,  that  both  must  be  consistent  with  truth  of  specific  character,  or ''  vital 
tmth,"  as  he  aometimea  called  it  Topographical  accuracy  is  one  thing;  it  has  its 
flaee  and  faloa  in  Art,  hat  it  is  a  lower  form  of  Art  than  imaginative  impression. 
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mythological  abstractions  into  ancient  landscape  requires  aa 
iynaginary  character  of  form  in  the  material  objects  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Something  of  this  kind  is  hinted  in 
Reynolds'  fourteenth  Discourse ;  ^  but  nothing  can  be  more 
false  than  such  reasoning.  If  there  be  any  truth  or  beauty  in 
the  original  conception  of  the  spiritual  being  so  introduced* 
there  must  be  a  true  and  real  connection  between  that  abstract 
idea  *  and  the  features  of  nature  as  she  was  and  is.  The  woods 
and  waters  which  were  peopled  by  the  Greek  with  typical  life 
were  not  different  from  those  which  now  wave  and  murmur 
by  the  ruins  of  his  shrines.  With  their  visible  and  actual 
forms  was  his  imagination  filled,  and  the  beauty  of  its  incarnate 
creatures  can  only  be  understood  among  the  pure  realities 
which  originally  modelled  their  conception.  If  divinity  be 
stamped  upon  the  features,  or  apparent  in  the  form,  of  the 
spiritual  creature,  the  mind  will  not  be  shocked  by  its  appearing 

^  I  do  not  know  any  passage  in  ancient  literature  in  which  this  connection 
is  more  exquisitely  illustrated  than  in  the  lines,  burlesque  though  they  be^ 
descriptive  of  the  approach  of  the  chorus  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes ;  a 
writer,  by-the-by^  who^  I  believe,  knew  and  felt  more  of  the  noble  landscape 
character  of  his  country  than  any  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  except 
Homer.  The  individuality  and  distinctness  of  conception,  the  visible  dood 
character  which  every  word  of  this  particular  passage  brings  out  into  more 
dewy  and  bright  existence,  are  to  me  as  refreshing  as  the  real  breathing  of 
mountain  winds.  The  line  '*  Bik  rtov  Koikiav  koI  rtav  haxrifov  afmt  wkdywti,"^ 
could  have  been  written  by  none  but  an  ardent  lover  of  hill  scenery,  one  who 
had  watched,  hour  after  hour,  the  peculiar  oblique  sidelong  action  of  de- 
scending clouds,  as  they  form  along  the  hollows  and  ravines  of  the  hills.  There 
are  no  lumpish  solidities,  no  fnllowy  protuberances  here.  All  is  melting,  drifting^ 
evanescent ;  full  of  air,  and  light,  and  dew.^ 

Truth  of  form  is  another  thing;  it  is  vital,  and  must  never  be  sacrificed  to  ideal 
generalisations  resulting  in  unnatural  forms  or  uncharacteristic  compositions.  A 
painter  may,  or  may  not,  be  justified  in  moving  a  tree  from  this  place  to  that ;  he 
cannot  be  justified  in  making  an  oak  bend  like  "  india-rubber."  Cf.  below,  note 
on  u.  624.1 

*  [As,  tor  instance,  when  Sir  Joshua  myn  :  *'  To  manage  a  subiect  of  this  [mytho- 
logical] kind,  a  peculiar  style  of  art  is  required ;  and  it  can  only  be  done  without 
impropriety,  or  even  without  ridicule,  when  we  ada^t  the  character  of  the  landscape^ 
and  that,  too,  in  all  parts,  to  the  historical  or  poetical  representation  :  this  ia  a  very 
^fficult  adventure,  and  it  requires  a  mind  thrown  back  two  thousand  years,  and,  as  it 
were,  naturalized  in  antiquity,  like  that  of  Nicolas  Poossin,  to  achieve  it.''  For  a  note 
on  Rnakin's  general  opinion  of  Reynolda'  Diseourtu,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  491,  and  Modem 
AMerff,  vol.  iii.  ch.  i.J 

s  [The  passage  quoted  is  line  326  of  2%0  Chuds,  ^'Through  the  hollows  and  th# 
thickets  they  come  aslant."  For  other  referaneea  to  Aristophanea  in  this  connection, 
see  MMem  PakUers,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xv.  §  21,  eh.  xvi.  §  3,  and  vol.  v.  pt.  viL  ch.  Iv.  §  10.  j 
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to  ride  upon  the  whirlwind,  and  trample  on  the  storm ;  but 
if  mortality,  no  violation  of  the  characters  of  the  earth  will  forge 
one  single  link  to  bind  it  to  the  heaven. 

20.  Is  there  then  no  such  thing  as  elevated  ideal  cliaracter 
of  landscape  ?  Undoubtedly ;  and  Sir  Joshua,  with  the  great 
master  of  this  character,  Nicolo  Foussin,  present  to  his  thoughts, 
ought  to  have  arrived  at  more  true  conclusions  respecting  its 
essence,  than,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  deducible  from  his 
works.  The  true  ideal  of  landscape  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  human  form  ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  specific — 
not  the  individuid,  but  the  specific — characters  of  every  object, 
in  their  perfection.  There  is  an  ideal  form  of  every  herb, 
flower,  and  tree,  it  is  that  form  to  which  every  individual  of 
the  species  has  a  tendency  to  arrive,  freed  frt>m  the  influence 
of  accident  or  disease.^  Every  landscape  painter  should  know 
the  specific  characters  of  ever^  object  he  has  to  represent,  rock» 
flower,  or  cloud ;  and  in  his  highest  ideal  works  all  their  dis- 
tinctions will  be  perfectly  expressed,  broadly  or  deUcately^ 
slightly  or  completely,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject^ 
and  the  degree  of  attention  which  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  par* 
tieular  object  by  the  part  it  plays  in  the  composition.  Where 
the  sublime  is  aimed  at,  such  distinctions  will  be  indicated  with 
severe  simplicity,  as  the  muscular  markings  in  a  colossal  statue ; 
where  beauty  is  the  object,  they  must  be  expressed  with  the 
utmost  refinement  of  which  the  hand  is  capable. 

.  21.  This  may  sound  like  a  contradiction  of  principles 
advanced  by  the  highest  authorities ;  but  it  Ls  only  a  contra- 
diction of  a  particular  and  most  mistaken  application  of  them. 
Much  evil  has  been  done  to  art  by  the  remarks  of  historical 
painters  on  landscape.  Accustomed  themselves  to  treat  their 
backgrounds  slightly  and  boldly,  and  feeling  (though,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  only  in  consequence  of  their  own  deficient 
powers)  that  any  approach  to  completeness  of  detail  therein 
iigures  their  picture  by  interfering  with  its  principal  subject^ 
they  naturally  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  and  intrinsic  beauties 

>  [Rnaldn  liera  appliet,  it  will  be  smq,  the  PbitODic  doctrine  of  ^Mdeas"  at 
enhHyM  and  pattwrne.  Whilawritiiiff  this  part  of  JMemi^tNlftv,  he ''read  a  little 
kilef  FMo  veffyaMaittteljr  avary  day'^:  aee  lettm  lo  a  OoUpg$  FHend,  Vol.  L  p.  4BL] 
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of  things  which  to  them  are  injurious,  imless  subordinate. 
Hence  the  frequent  advice  given  by  Reynolds  and  others,  to 
neglect  specific  form  in  landscape,  and  treat  its  materials  in 
large  masses,  aiming  only  at  general  truths  ;  the  flexibility  of 
foliage,  but  not  its  kind ;  the  rigidity  of  rock,  but  not  its 
mineral  character.  In  the  passage  more  especially  bearing  on 
this  subject  (in  the  eleventh  Lectiu«  of  Sir  J.  Re3molds),  we 
are  told  that  *^  the  landscape  painter  works  not  for  tiie  virtuoso 
or  the  naturalist,  but  for  the  general  observer  of  life  and 
nature."  This  is  true,  in  precisely  the  same  sense  that  the 
sculptor  does  not  work  for  the  anatomist,  but  for  the  common 
observer  of  life  and  nature.  Yet  the  sculptor  is  not,  for  this 
reason,  permitted  to  be  wanting  either  in  knowledge  or 
expression  of  anatomical  detail ;  and  the  more  refined  that  ex- 
pression can  be  rendered,  the  more  perfect  is  his  work.  That 
which  to  the  anatomist  is  the  end,  is  to  the  sculptor  the  means. 
The  former  desires  details  for  their  own  sake ;  the  latter,  that 
by  means  of  them  he  may  kindle  his  work  with  life,  and  stamp 
it  with  beauty.  And  so  in  landscape ;  botanical  or  geologicid 
details  are  not  to  be  given  as  matter  of  curiosity  or  subject  of 
search,  but  as  the  ultimate  elements  of  every  species  of  ex- 
pression and  order  of  loveliness. 

22.  In  his  observation  on  the  foreground  of  the  San  Fietro 
Martire,  Sir  Joshua  advances,^  as  matter  of  praise,  that  the 
plants  are  discriminated  ''just  as  much  as  was  necessary  for 
variety,  and  no  more."  Had  this  foreground  been  occupied 
by  a  group  of  animals,  we  should  have  been  surprised  to  be 
told  that  the  lion,  the  serpent,  and  the  dove,  or  whatever  other 
creatures  might  have  been  introduced,  were  distinguished  frora 
each  other  just  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  variety,  and  no 
more.  Yet  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  distinctions  of  the 
vegetable  world  are  less  complete,  less  essential,  or  less  divine 
in  origin,  than  those  of  the  animal  ?  If  the  distinctive  forms 
of  animal  life  are  meant  for  our  reverent  observance,  is  it  likely 
that  those  of  vegetable  life  are  made  merely  to  be  swept  away  ? 

^  [In  the  same  DUeourw,  No.  xi.  This  picture  perished  by  fire  in  the  sscristy  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice,  in  1866.  For  o&er  rererences  to  it,  see  Modem  Patntert, 
Tol.  ii.  sec.  il  ch.  ii.  §§  19, 22  n,,  ch.  iv.  §  17 ;  vol  v.  pt  vL  ck  riiL  §  13,  pt  ix.  eh.  iii« 
§  17 ;  Academy  Notes,  1856 ;  Notee  on  Prout  and  Hunt,  pref.  §  39.] 
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The  latter  are  indeed  less  obvious  and  less  obtrusive ;  for  which 
very  reason  there  is  less  excuse  for  omitting  them,  because 
there  is  less  danger  of  their  disturbing  the  attention  or  engaging 
the  £Emcy. 

28.  But  Sir  Joshua  is  as  inaccurate  in  fact,  as  false  in  prin- 
cdple.  He  himself  furnishes  a  most  singular  instance  of  the 
very  error  of  which  he  accuses  Vasari, — ^the  seeing  what  he 
expects;  or,  rather,  in  the  present  case,  not  seeing  what  he 
does  not  expect.  The  great  masters  of  Italy,  almost  without 
exception,  and  Titian  perhaps  more  than  any  (for  he  had  the 
highest  knowledge  of  landscape),  are  in  the  constant  habit 
of  rendering  every  detail  of  their  foregrounds  with  the 
most  laborious  botanical  fidelity :  witness  the  ''  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,"  in  which  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  the  common 
blue  iris,  the  aquilegia,  and  the  wild  rose;*  every  stamen  of 
which  latter  is  given,  while  the  blossoms  and  leaves  of  the 
columbine  (a  difHcult  flower  to  draw)  have  been  studied  with 
the  most  exquisite  accmucy.  The  foregrounds  of  RafFaelle's 
two  cartoons,*   "The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,"  and 

*  A  mistake^  of  which  the  reader  will  find  the  correction  in  the  following 
letter^  for  which  I  sincerely  thank  the  ¥nriter,  and  which  I  think  it  right  to 
pablish,  as  it  is  no  less  confirmatory  of  the  principal  assertions  in  the  text^ 
which  it  is  my  great  object  to  establish^  than  condemnatory  of  my  carelessness 
in  mistaking  the  plant  in  question  : — 

**  Mr.  Newton^  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities,  mentioned  to  me  your 
name,  and  I  then  told  him  of  a  slight  (but  important  to  the  naturalist)  uninten- 
tional inaccuracy  into  which  you  had  fallen  at  p.  xxvii.  of  the  '  Preface  to  the 
Second  Edition'  (I  quote  ed.  S,  London,  1846),  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
'  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,'  a  picture  which,  like  you,  I  have  ab^lutely,  mentally 
and  ocularly, '  iwallowed '  many  a  time,  you  speak  of '  the  mid  rose,  every  stamen,' 
etc. ;  now,  as  you  afterwards  refer  botanically  to  the  Crambe  marUima,  allow  me 
Id  say  that  the  plant  you  call  a  wild  rose  is  an  admirable  study  from  a  common 
Italian  and  Greek  plant,  figured  in  Sibthorp's  'Flora  Graeca,'  and  called 
Q^ipans  ipmoia.  By  calling  some  day,  when  you  are  in  the  Museum  direction, 
I  ean  show  you  this:  or  should  you  be  near  the  Linnsean  Society's  house,  Soho 
Square  (in  the  comer),  and  should  ask  for  Mr.  Kippist,  the  librarian,  he  will 
show  you  Sibthorp's  figure. — Adam  WurrB.  Zoological  Department,  Briiiih 
Museum,  March  15,  1849."* 

^  [In  tiM  Victoria  and  Albert  (South  Kensington)  Museum.  For  other  references  to 
**Tkt  Charge  to  Peter,"  see  Modem  Pamten,  vol.  ui.  eh.  iv.  §  16,  ch.  xviiL  §  14 ;  to  the 
''Miraculous  Draught,"  vol.  ii.  sec.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  12,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xriii.  §§  10, 14,  vol.  v. 
pL  tL  eh.  v.  §  8.] 

*  (This  note  was  first  added  hi  the  6th  ed.  (1861).  The  ''  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  "  is 
N^  95  in  the  Natkmal  Gallery;  see  below,  note  on  pt  ii.  sec.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  15,  p.  268.] 
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^*Tfafc  Charge  to  Peter/'  are  covered  with  pknts  of  the 
common  sea  colewort  {Crambe  maritinia)^  of  which  the  siau- 
ated  leaves  and  clustered  blossoms  would  have  exhausted  the 
patience  of  any  other  artist ;  but  have  appeared  worthy  of  pro- 
longed and  thoughtful  labour  to  the  great  mind  of  Rafiaelle. 

It  appears,  then,  not  only  from  natural  principles,  but  from 
the  highest  of  all  authority,  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
lowest  details  is  necessary,  and  full  expression  of  them  right, 
even  in  the  highest  class  of  historical  painting ;  that  it  will  not 
take  away  frt>m,  nor  interfere  with,  the  interest  of  the  figures, 
but,  rightly  managed,  must  add  to  and  elucidate  it;  and,  if 
further  proof  be  wanting,  I  would  desire  the  reader  to  compare 
the  background  of  Sir  Joshua's  "  Holy  Family,"  in  the  National 
Gallery,  with  that  of  Nicolo  Poussin's  "  Nursing  of  Jupiter," 
in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.*  The  first,  owing  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  all  botanical  detail,  has  lost  every  atom  of  ideal  character, 
and  reminds  us  of  nothing  but  an  English  fashionable  flower- 
garden  ;  the  formal  pedestal  adding  considerably  to  the  effect. 
Poussin's,  in  which  every  vine  leaf  is  drawn  witii  consmnmate 
skill  and  untiring  diligence,  produces  not  only  a  tree  group  of 
the  most  perfect  grace  and  beauty,  but  one  which,  in  its  pure 
and  simple  truth,  belongs  to  every  age  of  nature,  and  adapts 
itself  to  the  history  of  all  time.  If  then,  such  entire  rendering 
of  specific  character  be  necessary  to  the  historical  painter,  in 
cases  where  these  lower  details  are  entirely  subordinate  to  his 
human  subject,  how  much  more  must  it  be  necessary  in  land- 
scape, where  they  themselves  constitute  the  subject,  and  where 
the  undivided  attention  is  to  be  drawn  to  them  I 

24.  There  is  a  singular  sense  in  which  the  child  may 
peculiarly  be  said  to  be  father  of  the  man.  In  many  arts  and 
attainments,  the  first  and  last  stages  of  progress,  the  infancy 

1  ['*  To-day  aU  went  rifht,"  says  Ruakin  in  his  diary,  Feb.  16,  1844,  "...  and  I 
have  round  out  the  plant  of  Raphael's  searbeach  foregrounds  to  be  the  Crambe  maritima 
— yery  curious."] 

*  LReynolds'  ^^Holy  Family/^  No.  78  in  the  National  Gallery  collection,  is  now  a 
wreck,  owinff  to  the  painter's  unfortunate  experiments  with  his  pigments,  and  is  no 
longer  exhibited  to  the  public.  For  another  reference  to  it,  see  ^'  Sir  Joshua  and 
Holbein"  {On  the  Old  Road,  ed.  1899,  vol.  i.  §§  149,  155).  Poussin's  ''The  Infant 
Jupiter  suckled  by  the  goat  Amalthea"  is  No.  234  (formerly  No.  dOO)  in  the  Dulwich 
Gallery.     For  another  reference  to  it,  see  Modem  PairUere,  voL  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  v.  §  17.] 
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and  tbe  oonsmnmation,  have  many  features  in  common ;  while 
the  intomediate  stages  are  wbolly  unlike  either*  and  are 
fiffthest  fiom  the  right.  Thus  it  is  in  the  progress  of  a 
painter's  handling.  We  see  the  perfect  child,  the  absolute 
beginner,  using  of  necessity  a  brc^en,  imperfect  inadequate 
line,  whidi,  as  he  advances,  becomes  gradually  firm,  severe,  and 
decided.  Yet  before  he  beccxnes  a  perfect  artist,  this  se\*erity 
and  dedsicm  will  again  be  exchanged  for  a  light  and  careless 
stroke,  which  in  many  points  will  far  more  resemble  that  of  his 
childhood  than  of  his  middle  age,  differing  firom  it  only  by  the 
consmnmate  effect  wrought  out  by  the  apparently  inadequate 
means.  So  it  is  in  many  matters  of  opinion.  Our  first  and 
last  coincide,  though  on  different  grounds;  it  is  the  middle 
stage  which  is  farthest  from  the  truth.  Childhood  often  holds 
a  truth  with  its  feeble  fingers,  which  the  grasp  of  manhood 
cannot  retain,  which  it  is  the  pride  of  utmost  age  to  recover. 

Perhaps  this  is  in  no  instance  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
opinicm  we  form  upon  the  subject  of  detail  in  works  of  art.^ 
Infimts  in  judgment,  we  look  for  specific  character,  and  com* 
plete  finish ;  we  delight  in  the  &ithfiil  plumage  of  the  well- 
known  bird,  in  the  finely  drawn  leafage  of  the  discriminated 
flower.  As  we  advance  in  judgment,  we  scom  such  detail 
altogether ;  we  look  for  impetuosity  of  execution,  and  breadth 
of  efibet  But,  perfected  in  judgment,  we  return  in  a  great 
measure  to  our  early  feelings,  and  thank  Rafiaelle  for  the 
sheUs  upon  his  sacred  beach,*  and  for  the  delicate  stamens  of 
the  herlMge  beside  his  inspired  St  Catherine.* 

25.  Of  those  who  take  interest  in  art,  nay,  even  of  artists 
themselves,  there  are  a  hundred  in  the  middle  stage  of  judgment, 

*  Let  not  this  principle  be  confused  with  Fuseli's  *'  love  for  what  is  called 
deeeption  in  painting  marks  either  the  infancy  or  decrepitude  of  a  nation's 
teste."  '    Realisation  to  the  mind  necessitates  not  deception  to  the  eye. 

>  ret  firsfwf  <tf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  ch.  It.  §§  22  eeqq,] 

*  iThe  reflBrMice  is  to  the  cartoons  meutionea  above  in  §  28.  Raphael's  "  St 
Ckthmne"  is  Na  168  in  the  National  Gallery;  for  other  referenees  to  it,  see 
beknr,  p.  263,  and  Modem  Patnten,  vol  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  zii.  g  10,  sec.  iL  ch.  v.  S  21 
(where  the  saint  is  described  as,  in  this  picture,  *'  looking  up  to  heaven  in  the  dawn 
of  the  eternal  day").] 

*  Pee  TheLffkand  WrWnge  of  Henry  FimH,  R.A.,  ed.  J.  Knowles,  1831,  vol.  iii. 
p.  lOSr  (Aphorism,  No.  126).  For  Rnskin's  appreciation  of  Fuseli's  writings,  see 
LeUeroiOM  OM^e  JMernd,  Vol.  I.  p.  481.] 
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for  one  who  is  in  the  last;  and  this,  not  because  they  are 
destitute  of  the  power  to  discover,  or  the  sensibility  to  enjoy, 
the  truth,  but  because  the  truth  bears  so  much  semblance  of 
error,  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  to  the  first,  that  every 
feeling  which  guides  to  it  is  checked  in  its  origin.  The  rapid 
and  powerful  artist  necessarily  looks  with  such  contempt  on 
those  who  see  minutias  of  detail  rather  than  grandeur  of  im- 
pression, that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  of  the 
great  last  step  in  art  by  which  both  become  compatible.  He 
has  so  often  to  dash  the  delicacy  out  of  the  pupil*s  work,  and 
to  blot  the  details  from  his  encumbered  canvas  ;  so  frequently 
to  lament  the  loss  of  breadth  and  unity,  and  so  seldom  to 
reprehend  the  imperfection  of  minutias,  that  he  necessarily 
looks  upon  complete  parts  as  the  very  sign  of  error,  weak- 
ness, and  ignorance.  Thus,  frequently  to  the  latest  period  of 
his  life,  he  separates,  like  Sir  Joshua,  as  chief  enemies,  the 
details  and  the  whole,  which  an  artist  cannot  be  great  unless 
he  reconciles ;  and  because  details  alone,  and  unreferred  to  a 
final  purpose,  are  the  sign  of  a  tjnro's  work,  he  loses  sight  of 
the  remoter  truth,  that  details  perfect  in  unity,  and  contri- 
buting to  a  final  purpose,  are  tlie  sign  of  the  production  of 
a  consummate  master. 

26.  It  is  not,  therefore,  detail  sought  for  its  own  sake,  not 
the  calculable  bricks  of  the  Dutch  house-painters,  nor  the 
numbered  hairs  and  mapped  wrinkles  of  Denner,^  which  con- 
stitute great  art,  they  are  the  lowest  and  most  contemptible 
art;  but  it  is  detail  referred  to  a  great  end,  sought  for  the 
sake  of  the  inestimable  beauty  which  exists  in  the  slightest 
and  least  of  God's  works,  and  treated  in  a  manly,  broad,  and 
impressive  manner.  There  may  be  as  much  greatness  of 
mind,  as  much  nobility  of  manner,  in  a  master's  treatment 
of  the  smallest  features,  as  in  his  management  of  the  most 

^  [Balthasar  Denner^  German  painter^  1685-1740 ;  examples  of  his  heads  of  old  men 
and  women  may  be  seen  in  the  Louvre^  at  Hampton  Courts  and  in  most  of  the  Conti- 
nental galleries.     Cf.  below^  j^  29.    Ruskin  notes  in  his  diary  (Feb.  26^  1844)  :— 

'^ ...  to  Watlin^f^  Street  with  Harrison  to  see  a  curious  collection  of  a  cotton 
manufacturer's  set  A  head  by  Denner  :  1  never  remember  seeing  one  before, 
and  was  much  ^ratified  by  the  fine  quality  of  flesh  colour  in  it,  as  well  as  by 
the  amazing  deucacy  of  hand.    Nothing  else  in  it  but  bad  taste."] 
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vast ;  and  thia  greatness  of  manner  chiefly  consists  in  seizing 
the  specific  character  of  the  object,  together  with  all  the  great 
qualities  of  beauty  which  it  has  in  common  with  higher  orders 
of  existence,''^  while  he  utterly  rejects  the  meaner  beauties 
which  are  accidentally  peculiar  to  the  object,  and  jret  not 
speeifically  duuracteristic  of  it  I  cannot  give  a  better  instance 
l^an  the  painting  of  the  flowers  in  Titian's  picture  above 
menticmed.^  While  every  stamen  of  the  rose  is  given,  because 
this  was  necessary  to  mark  the  flower,  and  wiule  the  curves 
and  large  characters  of  the  leaves  are  rendered  with  exquisite 
fidelity,  there  is  no  vestige  of  particular  texture,  of  moss, 
bloom,  moisture,  w  any  other  accident,  no  dewdrops,  nor  flies, 
nor  trickeries  of  any  kind  ;  ^  nothing  beyond  the  simple  forms 
and  hues  of  the  flowers,  even  those  hues  themselves  being 
simfdified  and  broadly  rendered.  The  varieties  of  Aquilegia 
have,  in  reality,  a  greyish  and  uncertain  tone  of  colour ;  and,  I 
bdieve,  never  attain  the  intense  purity  of  blue  with  which 
Titian  has  gifted  his  flower.  But  the  master  does  not  aim  at 
the  particular  colour  of  individual  blossoms ;  he  seizes  the  type 
of  aJl,  and  gives  it  with  the  utmost  purity  and  simplicity  of 
which  ccdour  is  capable. 

27.  These  laws  being  observed,  it  will  not  only  be  in  the 
power,  it  will  be  the  duty,  the  imperative  duty  of  the  landsc^ie 
painter,  to  descend  to  the  lowest  details  with  undiminished 
attention.  Every  herb  and  flower  of  the  field  has  its  specific, 
distinct,  and  perfect  beauty;  it  has  its  peculiar  habitation, 
ezpre88i<xi,  and  function.  The  highest  art  is  that  which  smes 
this  specific  character,  which  develops  and  illustrates  it,  which 
assigns  to  it  its  {nroper  position  in  the  landscape,  and  which, 
by  means  of  it,  enhances  and  enfcHx^es  the  great  impressioo 
whidi  the  picture  is  intended  to  convey.    Nor  is  it  of  h«bs 

*  I  shall  thow^  in  a  future  portion  of  the  work,  that  there  are  prindplet  c£ 
rniireiBal  beanty  oommon  to  all  the  creatores  of  God ;  and  that  it  it  by  the 
or  lev  share  of  these  that  one  £orm  beoomes  noUer  or  meaner  than 


1  [ Abore,  S  2a] 

s  [Ci:  N^immPrmUtmdEiaU,  pnH,  §§  13, 14.) 

>  [8m  IMmh  BakUtn,  toL  iL  see.  L] 
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and  flowers  alcme  that  such  sdentific  rqiresentation  is  required. 
Every  class  of  rock,  every  kind  of  eartib,  every  form  of  doud, 
must  be  studied  with  equal  industry,  and  rendered  with  equal 
precision.  And  thus  we  find  ourselves  unavoidably  led  to  a 
conclusion  directly  opposed  to  that  constantly  enunciated 
dogma  of  the  parrot-critic,  that  the  features  of  nature  must  be 
**  generalized  " ;  a  dogma  whose  inherent  and  broad  absurdity 
would  long  ago  have  been  detected,  if  it  had  not  contained 
in  its  convenient  falsehood  an  apology  for  indolence,  and  a 
disguise  for  incapacity.  Generalized  1  As  if  it  were  possible 
to  generalize  things  generically  different.  Of  such  common 
cant  of  criticism  I  extract  a  characteristic  passage  from  cme  of 
the  reviews  of  this  work,  that  in  this  year's  Athenamm  for 
February  10 : — "  He  (the  author)  would  have  geologic  land- 
^^  scape  painters,  dendrologic,  meteorologic,  and  doubtless  en- 
^^tomologic,  ichthyologic,  every  kind  of  physiologic  painter 
'^united  in  the  same  person;  yet,  alas  for  true  poetic  art 
*•  among  aU  these  learned  Thebans  1  No ;  landscape  pamting 
^  must  not  be  reduced  to  mere  portraiture  of  inanimate  sub- 
<<  stances,  Denner-like  portraiture  of  the  earth's  &Lce.  •  •  • 
^'Ancient  landscapists  took  a  broader,  deeper,  higher  view 
^^of  their  art:  they  neglected  particular  traits,  and  gave 
**  only  general  features.  Thus  they  attained  mass  and  force, 
**  harmonious  union  and  simple  effect,  elements  of  grandeur 
"and  beauty.'*' 

28.  To  all  such  criticism  as  this  (and  I  notice  it  only  be- 
cause it  expresses  the  feelings  into  which  many  sensible  and 
thoughtful  minds  have  been  fashioned  by  infection),  the  answer 
is  simple  and  straightforward.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to 
generalize  granite  and  slate,  as  it  is  to  generalize  a  man  and  a 
cow.  An  animal  must  be  either  one  animal  or  another  animal : 
it  cannot  be  a  general  animal,  or  it  is  no  animal;  and  so  a 
rock  must  be  either  one  rock  or  another  rock ;  it  cannot  be  a 
general  rock,  or  it  is  no  rock.  If  there  were  a  creature  in  the 
foreground  of  a  picture  of  which  he  could  not  decide  whether 

^  [From  a  "  second  notice"  of  the  firit  volume  of  Modem  Painten,  in  the  number 
for  Feb.  10^  1844 ;  see  above^  Introduction^  p.  zliii] 
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it  were  a  pony  or  a  pig,  the  Athenamm  critic  would  perhaps 
affirm  it  to  be  a  generalization  of  pony  and  pig,  and  conse- 
quently a  high  example  of  ''harmonious  union  and  simple 
dBect**  But  /  should  call  it  simple  bad  drawing.  And  so 
when  there  are  things  in  the  foreground  of  Salvator  of  which  I 
cannot  pronounce  whether  they  be  granite,  or  slate,  or  tufSet,  I 
affirm  tiiat  there  is  in  them  neither  harmonious  union,  nor 
simple  effect,  but  simple  monstrosity.  There  is  no  grandeur, 
no  beauty  of  any  sort  or  kind,  nothing  but  destruction,  dis- 
organization, and  ruin,  to  be  obtained  by  the  violation  of 
natural  distinctions.  The  elements  of  brutes  can  only  mix  in 
ooiruption,  the  elements  of  inorganic  nature  only  in  annihila- 
tion. We  may,  if  we  choose,  put  together  centaur  monsters ; 
but  they  must  still  be  half  man,  half  horse ;  they  cannot  be 
both  man  and  horse,  nor  either  man  or  horse.^  And  so,  if  land- 
sei^  painters  choose,  they  may  give  us  rocks  which  shall  be 
half  granite  and  half  slate;  but  they  cannot  give  us  rocks 
which  shall  be  either  granite  or  slate,  nor  which  shall  be  both 
granite  and  slate.  Every  attempt  to  produce  that  vdiich  shall 
be  any  rock,  ends  in  the  production  of  that  which  is  no  rock. 

29.  It  is  true  that  the  distinctions  of  rocks  and  plants  and 
clouds  are  less  conspicuous,  and  less  constantly  subjects  of 
observation,  than  those  of  the  animal  creation ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  observing  them  proves  not  the  merit  of  overlooking 
them.  It  only  accounts  for  the  singular  fact,  that  the  world 
has  never  yet  seen  anything  like  a  perfect  school  of  landscape. 
For  just  as  the  highc^  historical  painting  is  based  on  perfect 
kncywledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  form  and  human 
mind,  so  must  the  highest  landscape  painting  be  based  on 
perfect  cognizance  of  the  form,  functions,  and  system  of  every 
ovganic  or  definitely  structured  existence  which  it  has  to  repre- 
sent This  proportion  is  self-evident  to  every  thinking  mind ; 
and  every  principle  which  appears  to  contradict  it  is  either 

^  fRaikiii  at  this  time  oltea  weot  to  the  Britiah  MiLwam  to  ttiidy  the  Eliciii 
■uttBiL  The  treetment  of  the  oentftura  in  the  metopes  of  the  Pkrthenoo  may  well 
hnm  eeaMled  to  him  the  remark  made  above ;  tee  E.  T.  Cook's  Pofmimr  Hamdboak  to 
lis  Grrnktrnd  Bmmm  Amtmmiim,  1903,  p.  172;  and  d  Jforfem  P^mten,  voL  iL  sec.  iL 
ck.iiL§Sa.] 


N 
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I  misstated  or  misunderstood.     For  instance,  the  Athenamm 

I  critic  calls  the  ri^t  statement  oi  generic  difiefence  '^  Denner- 

like  portraiture."  If  he  can  find  anjrthing  like  Denner  in  what 
I  have  advanced  as  the  utmost  perfection  of  landscape  art, 
the  recent  works  of  Turner,  he  is  welcome  to  his  discovery 
and  his  theory.  No;  Denner-like  portraiture  would  be  the 
endeavour  to  paint  the  separate  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar 
in  the  granite,  and  the  separate  flakes  of  mica  in  the  mica 
slate ;  an  attempt  just  as  &r  removed  from  what  I  assert  to 
be  great  art  (the  bold  rendering  of  the  generic  characters  of 
form  in  both  rocks),  as  modem  sculpture  of  lace  and  button- 
holes is  frt>m  the  Elgin  marbles.  Martin  has  attempted  this 
Denner-like  portraiture  of  sea  foam  with  the  assistance  of 
'  an  acre  of  canvas ;  with  what  success,  I  believe  the  critics  of 

his  last  year's  ''  Canute  "  had,  for  once,  sense  enough  to  decide.^ 
^  80.  Again,  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  such  accurate 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  painter,  it  should  constitute  the 
painter;  nor  that  such  knowledge  is  valuable  in  itself,  and 
without  reference  to  high  ends.  Every  kind  of  knowledge 
may  be  sought  from  ignoble  motives,  and  for  ignoble  ends; 
and  in  those  who  so  possess  it,  it  is  ignoble  knowledge ;  while 
tjba  very  same  knowledge  is  in  another  mind  an  attainment  of 
the  highest  dignity,  and  conveying  the  greatest  blessing.  This 
is  the  difference  between  the  mere  botanist's  knowledge  of 
plants,  and  the  great  poet's  or  painter's  knowledge  of  them.^ 
The  one  notes  their  distinctions  for  the  sake  of  swelling  his 
herbarium,  the  other,  that  he  may  render  them  vehicles  of 
expression  and  emotion.  The  one  counts  the  stamens,  and 
'>.  affixes  a  name,  and  is  content;  the  other  observes  every 
character  of  the  plant's  colour  and  form ;  considering  each  of 
its  attributes  as  an  element  of  expressicm,  he  seizes  on  its  lines 
of  grace  or  energy,  rigidity  or  repose ;  notes  the  feebleness  or 
the  vigour,  the  serenity  or  tremulousness  of  its  hues ;  observes 

1  [For  Martin,  see  VoL  I.  p.  243,  note  2 ;  and  below,  §  33  n.] 
>  [After  many  yean,  Rnalan  attempted  in  Piimrpma  to  write  a  handbook  of  what 
he  here  calls  the  poet's  or  painter^s  Botany.  See  author's  introduction  to  that  book 
(1874),  where  he  refers  to  his  studies  of  Alpine  botany  at  Chamouni  in  1842,  and  adds, 
''But  Blackwood^ 9  Magturhie,  with  its  insnlte  to  Turner,  draimd  me  into  controyersy  ; 
and  I  have  not  had,  properly  speaking,  a  da/s  peace  since.' j 
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he 
c€  the  silMtMNB  il 
to  lis  saqppnrt. 
to  him  M  fat  tug  crciABve.  with  hivtwies 
wiiUui  OB  fts  IcBv^esL  iBd  pasBKBs  hiuthiiigf  hi  Hs  motmL  Its 
oecnrrenee  m  hs  pictnve  b  bo  mere  pomt  of  raloiir^  no  meuH 
iiigicss  spnh  of  ^|[hL  It  is  a  Toiee  itsh^  firom  the  emth» 
m  new  cfacsd  of  the  mmf  s  mosie.  a  ntetsMiT  note  in  the 
hannooT  of  his  picture.  rosataSsnting  aSke  to  its  tenderness 
and  its  diguitj,  nor  less  to  its  hiicliuess  than  its  truth. 

81.  The  particidarisriicm  of  floirers  by  Shakspeare  and 
Shdlcy  afibids  os  the  most  frequent  cxampfes  of  the  exalted 
use  of  these  inferior  detttk.'  It  is  tnie  that  the  painter  has  not 
the  same  power  of  expressing  the  thov^ifats  with  which  the 
sjrmbols  are  connected :  he  is  dependent  m  some  degree  on  the 
knowledge  and  fe^ng  of  the  qwctator:  but  by  the  destrue- 
tkm  of  sodi  details,  his  Ibregiound  is  not  lendeied  more  inteili- 
giUe  to  the  ignorant,  ahhongfa  it  ceases  to  haTe  interest  with 
the  informed.  It  is  no  excuse  for  illegible  writing,  that  there 
are  peiMMis  who  oouM  not  have  read  it  had  it  been  phdn. 

82.  I  repeat  then,  generafazatxHU  as  the  word  is  commoidy 
uudeiituod,  is  the  act  of  a  vulgar,  incapaUe,  and  unthinking 
mind.  To  see  in  aU  mountains  nothing  but  simihr  heaps  of 
earth;  in  all  rodcs,  nothing  but  similar  concretions  of  scM 
matter;  in  all  trees,  notfaii^  but  similar  accumulations  of 
leaves,  is  no  sign  of  high  feding  or  extended  thought.  The 
more  we  know,  and  the  more  we  fed,  the  more  we  separate ; 
we  aqMunle  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  unity.  Stones,  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  peasant,  lie  as  they  do  on  his  fidd  ;  one  is  like 
another,  and  there  is  no  ccMmecticmbetweai  any  of  them.  The 
geologist  distinguishes,  and  in  distinguishiqg  connects  them. 
Eadi  becomes  different  from  his  fdlow,  but  in  diflRning  from, 
assumes  a  relation  to,  his  fdlow ;  they  are  no  more  each  the 


^  [For  an  mHisr  r^knnot  to  tho  Sowoi-fimoiot  of  SMle j  ui4  ShiWywiro,  oeo  Tim 
Fminf  <  Arekiimtmn,  j  ttl  »,,  whore  oko^  in  this  oditkip,  oUior 
loetM[(VoLL|i.l58i4.] 
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repetition  of  the  other,  they  are  parts  of  a  system ;  aad  each 
implies  aad  is  comiected  with  the  existence  of  the  rest.  That 
generalization  then  is  right,  true,  and  noble,  which  is  based  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  ^tinctions  and  observance  of  the  rela- 
tions of  individual  kinds.  That  generalization  is  wrong,  &lse, 
and  contemptible,  which  is  based  on  ignorance  of  the  one,  and 
disturbance  of  the  other.  It  is  indeed  no  generalization,  but 
confusion  and  chaos ;  it  is  the  generalization  of  a  defeated  army 
into  undistinguishable  impotence,  the  generalization  of  the 
elements  of  a  dead  carcass  into  dust. 

88.  Let  us,  then,  without  farther  notice  of  the  dogmata  of 
the  schools  of  art,  follow  forth  those  conclusions  to  which  we 
are  led  by  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

I  have  just  said  that  every  class  of  rock,  earth,  and  cloud, 
must  be  known  by  the  painter,  with  geologic  and  meteorologic 
accuracy. ''^  Nor  is  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
character  of  these  minor  features  themselves,  but  more  especi- 
ally for  the  sake  of  reaching  that  simple,  earnest,  and  consistent 
character  which  is  visible  in  the  whole  effect  of  every  natural 
landscape.  Every  geological  formation  has  features  entirely 
peculiar  to  itself;  definite  lines  of  £racture,  giving  rise  to  fixed 
resultant  forms  of  rock  and  earth;  peculiar  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, among  which  still  farther  distinctions  are  wrought  out 
by  variations  of  climate  and  elevation.  From  such  modifying 
circumstances  arise  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  orders  of  land- 
scape, of  which  each  one  shows  perfect  harmony  among  its 
several  features,  and  possesses  an  ideal  beauty  of  its  own ;  a 
beauty  not  distinguished  merely  by  such  peculiarities  as  are 

*  It  not  this,  it  maj  be  asked,  demanding  more  from  him  than  life  can 
accomplish  ?  Not  one  whit.  Nothing  more  than  knowledge  of  external 
characteristics  is  absolutely  required ;  and  even  if,  which  were  more  desirable, 
thorough  scientific  knowledge  had  to  be  attained,  the  time  which  our  artists 
spend  in  multiplying  crude  sketches,  or  finishing  their  unintelligent  embryos 
of  the  study,  would  render  them  masters  of  every  science  that  modem 
investigations  have  organized,  and  familiar  with  every  form  that  nature  mani- 
fests. Martin,  if  the  time  which  he  must  have  spent  on  the  abortive 
bubbles  of  his  ''  Canute  "  had  been  passed  in  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  might 
have  learned  enough  to  enable  him  to  produce,  with  a  few  strokes,  a  picture 
which  would  have  smote,  like  the  sound  of  the  sea^  upon  men's  hearts  for 
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wrouglit  on  the  human  form  by  change  of  dunate,  but  by 
generie  difiercnees  the  most  marked  and  essential ;  so  that  its 
classes  cannot  be  generalized  or  amalgamated  by  any  expedioits 
whatsoever.  The  level  marshes  and  rich  meadows  of  the 
tertiary,  the  rounded  swells  and  short  pastures  of  the  chalk, 
the  square-built  difis  and  cloven  dells  o£  the  lower  limestone, 
the  soaring  peaks  and  ridgy  precipices  of  the  primaries,  have 
nothing  in  common  among  them,  nothing  which  is  not  dis- 
tinctive and  incommunicable.  Their  very  atmospheres  are 
diflferent,  their  clouds  are  different,  their  humours  of  storm 
and  sunshine  are  different,  their  flowers,  animals,  and  forests 
are  different  By  each  order  of  landscape,  and  its  orders,  I 
repeat,  are  infinite  in  number,  corresponding  not  only  to  the 
several  species  of  rock,  but  to  the  pajrticular  circumstances  of 
the  rock's  deposition  or  after-treatment,  and  to  the  incalcul- 
aUe  varieties  of  climate,  aspect,  and  human  interference ;  by 
each  order  of  landscape,  I  say,  pecuhar  lessons  are  intended  to 
be  tau^t,  and  distinct  pleasures  to  be  conveyed ;  and  it  is  as 
utterly  ftitile  to  talk  of  generalizing  their  impressions  into  an 
ideal  landscape,  as  to  talk  of  amalgamating  aU  nourishment 
into  one  idcfd  food,  gathering  all  music  into  one  ideal  move- 
ment, or  confounding  aU  thought  into  one  ideal  idea. 

84.  There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  composition  of 
diffisrent  orders  of  landscape,  though  there  can  be  no  generaliza- 
tiim  of  them.  Nature  herself  perpetually  brings  together  de- 
ments of  various  expression.  Her  barren  rocks  stoop  through 
wooded  promontories  to  the  plain ;  and  the  wreaths  of  the 
vine  show  through  their  greexi  shadows  the  wan  light  of  un- 
perishing  snow. 

The  painter,  therefore,  has  the  choice  of  either  working  out 
the  isolated  character  of  some  one  distinct  class  of  scene,  or  of 
bringing  together  a  multitude  of  different  elements,  which  may 
adorn  each  other  by  contrast. 

I  bdieve  that  the  simple  and  uncombined  landscape,  if 
wrought  out  with  due  attention  to  the  ideal  beauty  of  the 
features  it  includes,  will  alwa3rs  be  the  most  powerfiil  in  its 
appeal  to  the  heart      Contrast  increases  the  splendour  of 
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beauty,  but  it  disturbs  its  influence ;  it  adds  to  its  attractive- 
ness, but  diminishes  its  power/  On  this  subject  I  diall  have 
much  to  say  hereafter;'  at  present  I  merdy  wibh  to  suggest 
the  possibility,  that  the  single-minded  paintn,  who  is  woridng 
out,  on  broad  and  simple  principles,  a  piece  of  unbroken  har- 
monious landscape  character,  may  be  reaching  an  aid  in  art 
quite  as  high  as  the  more  ambitious  student  who  is  always 
^  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  everywhere,"  making  the  ends 
of  the  earth  contribute  to  his  pictorial  guazzetto ;  *  and  the 
certainty,  that  unless  the  composition  of  the  latter  be  regu- 
lated by  severe  judgment,  and  its  members  connected  by  natural 
links,  it  must  become  more  contemptible  in  its  motley,  than 
an  honest  study  of  roadside  weeds. 

85.  LfCt  me,  at  the  risk  of  tediously  repeating  what  is 
universally  known,  refer  to  the  common  principles  oi  historical 
oomposition,  in  order  that  I  may  show  thdr  apf^caticm  to 
tiiat  of  landscape.  The  merest  t^ro  in  art  knows  that  every 
figure  which  is  imnecessary  to  his  picture  is  an  aicumbrance 
to  it,  and  that  every  figure  which  does  not  sympathize  with 
the  action  interrupts  it.  He  that  gathereth  not  with  me 
scattereth,'  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  ruling  principle  of  his  plan ; 
and  the  power  and  grandeur  of  his  result  will  be  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  unity  of  feding  manifested  in  its  several 
parts,  and  to  the  propriety  and  simplicity  of  the  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other. 

AU  this  is  equally  applicable  to  the  materials  of  inanimate 
nature.  Impressiveness  is  destroyed  by  a  multitude  of  ocm- 
tradictory  fiicts,  and  the  accumulation  which  is  not  harmonious 
is  discordant.  He  who  endeavours  to  unite  simplicity  with 
magnificence,  to  guide  fix>m  solitude  to  festivity,  and  to  contrast 

*  ''  A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makes  us  pardon 
The  absence  of  that  more  sablime  oonstruetioB 
Which  mixes  up  vines^  olives,  precipices. 
Glaciers,  volcanoes,  oranges,  and  ices." — Dan  Juan,* 

1  rC£  The  Poetry  of  ArehUeoture,  §  231  (VoL  I.  p.  172).1 

>  [''The  Law  of  Contrast**  in  eompoBilion  was  worked  oat  by  Ruskin  in  The  JSfc- 
menu  qf  Dfoming,  S§J^  *"79-l 

>  [Matthew^  zii.  90;  Luke,  xi.  2a    On  Ruskin's  Bible  references,  see  below,  p.  674.1 
*  [Canto  X.  76.    Ouazxetto,  the  Italian  rsgout :  qfi  ''the  legilmate  kndlbeape  ra^ott,"* 

D.  135  n.1 
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mdancfaoly  with  mirth,  must  end  by  the  production  of  confused 
inanity.  There  is  a  peculiar  spirit  possessed  by  every  kind 
of  scene ;  and  although  a  point  of  contrast  may  sometimes 
enhance  and  exhibit  this  particular  feeling  more  intensely,  it 
moat  be  only  a  point,  not  an  equalized  opposition.  Every 
introduction  of  new  and  different  feeling  weakens  the  force 
of  what  has  already  been  impressed,  and  the  mingling  of  all 
emotions  must  conclude  in  apathy,  as  the  mingling  of  aU 
colours  in  white. 

88.  Let  us  test  by  these  simple  rules  one  of  the  ''  ideal  ** 
landsci^  compositions  of  Claude,  that  known  to  the  Italians 
as^'IlMulino."' 

The  for^round  is  a  piece  of  very  lovely  and  perfect  forest 
aceneiry,  with  a  dance  of  peasants  by  a  brook-side;  quite 
enough  subject  to  form,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  an  impres- 
stwe  and  complete  picture.  On  the  other  side  of  the  brook, 
however,  we  have  a  piece  of  pastoral  life ;  a  man  with  some 
bulls  and  goats  tumbling  headforemost  into  the  water,  owing 
to  some  suddoi  paralytic  affection  of  all  their  l^s.  Even  this 
group  is  one  too  many ;  the  shepherd  had  no  business  to  drive 
his  flock  so  near  the  dancers,  and  the  dancers  will  certainly 
frighten  the  cattle.  But  when  we  look  farther  into  the  picture, 
oar  feelings  receive  a  sudden  and  violent  shock,  by  the  unex- 
pected i^pearance,  amidst  things  pastoral  and  musical,  of  the 
miUtaiy;  a  number  of  Roman  soldiers  riding  in  on  hobby- 
horses, with  a  leader  on  foot,  apparently  encouraging  them 
to  make  an  immediate  and  decisive  charge  on  the  musicians. 
Beyond  the  soldiers  is  a  circular  temple,  in  exceedingly  bad 
repair;  and  dose  beside  it,  built  against  its  very  walls,  a  neat 
r-mill  in  fiiU  woric.     By  the  mill  flows  a  large  river  with 


1  [A  Tenkm  of  this  compoattioo  it  No.  12  in  the  Natioiial  GaUery.  It  and  No.  14 
(^The  QiMiiof  ShelM")  were  the  two  Claadet  which  Turner  eeleeted  for  ''the  noMe 
Mmgo  of  onns  to  which  he  challenged  his  rival  from  the  grave."  Tomer's  pictureo — 
''The  Sim  rising  in  a  Mist"  (479)  and  ''  Dido  building  Carthage"  (490)— hang  in  the 
Natfoaal  Gdkry  (in  aceordaDoe  with  tiie  terms  of  his  will)  beside  the  two  Claodes. 
The  Cleode^  Na  12,  is  inscribed  ''Manage  d'Isaac  avec  Rebecca,"  but  it  is  a  repetition 
with  Mune  variations  in  detail  of  the  CUiide  known  as  "  II  Malino  "  (The  Mill)  in  the 
DMia  Fskee  at  Rome.  For  other  references  to  the  picture,  see  below,  pp.  282,  305, 
S31,  318,  4Mf  487.  For  Raskin's  attitude  to  Claude  genermllj,  see  above,  Intft^dne- 
tioo,  pi  xndv.] 
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a  weir  all  across  it  The  weir  has  not  been  made  for  the  mill 
(for  that  receives  its  water  from  the  hills  by  a  trough  carried 
over  the  temple),  but  it  is  particularly  ugly  and  monotonous 
in  its  line  of  fall,  and  the  water  below  forms  a  dead-looking 
pond,  on  which  some  people  are  fishing  in  punts.  The  banks 
of  this  river  resemble  in  contour  the  later  geological  forma- 
tions around  London,  constituted  chiefly  of  broken  pots  and 
oyster-sheUs.  At  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  waters 
side  stands  a  city,  composed  of  twenty-five  round  towers  and 
a  pyramid.  Beyond  the  city  is  a  handsome  bridge;  beyond 
the  bridge,  part  of  the  Campagna,  with  fragments  of  aque- 
ducts ;  beyond  the  Campagna,  the  chain  of  the  Alps ;  on  the 
left,  the  cascades  of  Tivoli. 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  example  of  what  is  commonly 
called  an  "  ideal "  landscape ;  i.e.  a  group  of  the  artist's  studies 
from  Nature,  individually  spoiled,  selected  with  such  oppositicm 
of  character  as  may  insure  their  neutralizing  each  other's  efifect, 
and  united  with  sufficient  imnaturahiess  and  violence  of  asso- 
ciation to  insure  their  producing  a  general  sensation  of  the 
impossible.  Let  us  analyse  the  separate  subjects  a  little  in 
this  ideal  work  of  Claude's. 

87*  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  impressive  scene  on  earth 
than  the  solitary  extent  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  under 
evening  light.  Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  for  a  moment 
withdrawn  from  the  sounds  and  motion  of  the  living  world, 
and  sent  forth  alone  into  this  wild  and  wasted  plain.  The 
earth  yields  and  crumbles  beneath  his  foot,  tread  he  never  so 
lightly,  for  its  substance  is  white,  hollow,  and  carious,  like  the 
dusty  wreck  of  the  bones  of  men.*  The  long  knotted  grass 
waves  and  tosses  feebly  in  the  evening  wind,  and  the  shadows 
of  its  motion  shake  feverishly  along  the  banks  of  ruin  that  lift 
themselves  to  the  sunlight.  Hillocks  of  mouldering  earth 
heave  around  him,  as  if  the  dead  beneath  were  struggling  in 
their   sleep;    scattered   blocks   of   black   stone,  four-square, 

*  The  vegetable  soil  of  the  Campagna  is  chieflj  formed  bj  decomposed 
lavas,  and  under  it  lies  a  bed  of  white  pumice^  exactly  resembling  renmants  of 
bones. 
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remnants  of  mighty  edifices,  not  one  left  upon  another,  lie 
upon  them  to  keep  them  down.  A  dull  purple  poisonous 
haze  stretches  level  along  the  desert,  veiling  its  spectnd  wrecks 
of  massy  ruins,  on  whose  rents  the  red  light  rests,  like  a  dying 
fire  on  defiled  altars.  The  blue  ridge  of  the  Alban  Mount 
lifts  itself  against  a  solenm  space  of  green,  dear,  quiet  sky. 
Watch-towers  of  dark  clouds  stand  steadfastly  along  the  pro- 
montories of  the  Apennines.  From  the  plain  to  the  mountains, 
the  shattered  aqueducts,  pier  beyond  pier,  melt  into  the  dark- 
ness, like  shadowy  and  countless  troops  of  funeral  mourners, 
passing  from  a  nation's  grave.^ 

88.  Let  us,  with  Claude,  make  a  few  ''  ideal "  alterations 
in  this  landscape.  First,  we  will  reduce  the  multitudinous 
precipices  of  the  Apennines  to  four  sugar-loaves.  Secondly, 
we  will  remove  the  Alban  Mount,  and  put  a  large  dust-heap 
in  its  stead.  Next  we  will  knock  down  the  greater  part  of  the 
aqueducts,  and  leave  only  an  arch  or  two,  that  their  infinity  of 
length  may  no  longer  be  painful  from  its  monotony.  For  the 
purple  mist  and  declining  sun,  we  will  substitute  a  bright  blue 
sky,  with  round  white  clouds.  Finally,  we  will  get  rid  of  the 
unpleasant  ruins  in  the  foreground ;  we  wiU  plant  some  hand- 
some  trees  therein,  we  will  send  for  some  fiddlers,  and  get  up 
a  dance,  and  a  picnic  party. 

^  [§  87  if  printed  in  Frandet  AgreHet,  %  88.  The  description  was  founded  on  reinim»- 
ceoMt  of  Rusldn's  winter  at  Rome  and  Naples^  1840-41.  The  first  note  of  the 
Campagna  in  his  diary  was  as  follows  : — 

CiSTKBN A, /oil.  6  (1841). — Left  (Rome)  to-dav  in  a  pour  of  rain.  .  .  .  Aaa»- 
dnct  looking  excessively  like  the  Greenwich  railway  over  the  cabhage  gardens 
at  Deptford.  Then  the  Campagna  began ;  the  ruins  along  the  Appian  Way 
and  the  tower  of  Metella  on  the  right  crowded  together  like  a  desolate  city ; 
fragments  of  other  ruins  rising  out  of  heaps  and  mounds  of  their  debris  in 
all  parts  of  the  plain.  At  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  changed  horses  opposite 
a  long  heap  ol  apparent  fallen  buildings^fnigments  of  their  remains  still 
giving  character  and  angle  to  the  east  undulations  of  its  outline.  A  flight  of 
starlings  rose  from  the  wild  plain  and  settled  along  the  frieze  of  a  tall  arch, 
still  standing,  with  a  group  of  minor  masses  hollow  against  the  sky  on  the 
highest  point.  Then  came  an  ancient  stone  aqueduct — exquisite  in  colour  and 
mass  of  form ;  and  shattered  throughout,  yet  keeping  towards  its  mountain 
termination  a  continued  line;  beyond  it,  tiie  Apeninnes,  with  fresh  snow, 
shone  Urge  through  breaking  rain-cloud,  white  fragments  of  it  fidling  along 
the  Campagna  and  relieving  in  places  its  dark  groa|M  of  ruin,  the  Alban 
Mount  looking  high  through  drifting  shower.  Though  we  missed  the  rich 
glow  of  colour,  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  the  Campagna  for  once  under  this 
•isct,  for  it  added  to  ita  desolation.] 
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It  will  be  found,  throughout  the  picture,  that  the  same 
species  of  improyement  is  made  on  the  materials  whidi  Claude 
had  ready  to  his  hand.  The  desc^iding  jdopes  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  towards  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  supj^y  not  only 
lines  of  the  most  exquisite  variety  and  beauty,  but  matter  for 
contemplation  and  reflection  in  every  fragment  of  their  build- 
ings. This  passage  has  been  idealized  by  Claude  into  a  set  of 
similar  round  towers,  respecting  which  no  idea  can  be  formed 
but  that  they  are  uninhabitable,  and  to  which  no  interest  can 
be  attached,  beyond  the  difficulty  of  conjecturing  what  they 
could  have  been  built  for.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  are 
rendered  unimpressive  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  water-mill, 
and  inexplicable  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 
The  glide  of  the  muddy  streams  of  the  melancholy  Tiber  and 
Anio  through  the  Campagna  is  impressive  in  itself,  but  alto- 
gether ceases  to  be  so,  when  we  disturb  their  stillness  of 
motion  by  a  weir,  adorn  their  neglected  flow  with  a  handsome 
bridge,  and  cover  their  solitary^  surface  with  punts,  nets,  and 
fishermen. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  expected,  that  landscapes  like  this 
should  have  any  effect  on  the  human  heart,  except  to  harden 
or  to  degrade  it ;  to  lead  it  from  the  love  of  what  is  sim^e, 
earnest,  and  pure,  to  what  is  as  sophisticated  and  corrupt  in 
arrangement,  as  erring  and  imperfect  in  detaiL  So  long  as 
such  works  are  held  up  for  imitation,  landscape  painting  must 
be  a  manufacture,  its  productions  must  be  toys,  wd  its  patrons 
must  be  children. 

89.  My  purpose  then,  in  the  present  work,  is  to  demon- 
strate the  utter  falseness  both  of  tiiie  facts  and  principles ;  the 
imperfection  of  material,  and  error  of  arrangement,  on  which 
works  such  as  these  are  based ;  and  to  insist  on  the  necessity, 
as  well  as  the  dignity,  of  an  earnest,  faithfrd,  loving  study  of 
nature  as  she  is,  rejecting  with  abhorrence  all  that  man  has 
dcme  to  alter  and  modify  her.  And  the  praise  which,  in  this 
first  portion  of  the  work,  is  given  to  many  English  artists, 
would   be  justifiable  on  this   ground  only;  that,  although 

^  [For  ''BolitAry/'  ed.  2  reads  '' negltet&d.*'] 
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firequently  with  little  power  and  with  desultory  effort,  they 
have  yet,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  received  the  woixl  of 
God  from  clouds,  and  leaves,  and  waves,  and  kept  it,*  and 

*  The  feelings  of  Constable  with  respect  to  his  art  might  be  almost  a 
model  for  the  young  student,  were  it  not  that  they  err  a  little  on  the  other 
aide,  and  are  perhaps  in  need  of  chastening  and  guiding  from  the  works  of 
his  fellow-men.^  We  should  use  pictures  not  as  authorities,  but  as  comments 
on  nature,  just  as  we  use  divines  not  as  authorities,  but  as  comments  on  the 
Bible.  Constable,  in  his  dread  of  saint-worship,^  deprives  himself  of  much 
instruction  from  the  Scripture  to  which  he  holds,  because  he  will  not  accept 
aid  in  the  reading  of  it  from  the  learning  of  other  men.  Sir  George  Beaumont,. 
on  the  contrary,  furnishes,  in  the  anecdotes  given  of  him  in  Constable's  life, 
a  melancholy  instance  of  the  degradation  into  which  the  human  mind  may 
Call,  when  it  suffers  human  works  to  interfere  between  it  and  its  Master.  The 
leeommendation  of  the  colour  of  an  old  Cremona  fiddle  for  the  prevailing  tone 
of  everything,  and  the  vapid  inquiry  of  the  conventionalist,  "  Where  do  you 
put  your  brown  tree  ?  "  show  a  prostration  of  intellect  at  once  so  ludicrous  and 
so  lamentable,  that  we  believe  the  student  of  the  gallery  can  receive  no 
slemer  warning  than  it  conveys.'  Art  so  followed  is  the  most  servile  indolence 
in  which  life  can  be  wasted.  There  are  then  two  dangerous  extremes  to  be 
ahonned :  fbrgetfulness  of  the  Scripture,  and  scorn  of  the  divine ;  slavery  on 
the  one  band,  and  free-thinking  on  the  other.  The  mean  is  nearly  as  difficult. 
to  determine  or  keep  in  art  as  in  religion,^  but  the  great  danger  is  on  the  side 
of  sopentition.  He  who  walks  humbly  with  Nature  will  seldom  be  in  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  Art  He  will  commonly  find  in  all  that  is  truly  great  of 
man's  works  something  of  their  original,  for  which  he  will  regard  them  with 
cimtitiide  and  sometimes  follow  them  with  respect ;  while  he  who  takes  Art 
Sir  hit  authority  may  entirely  lose  sight  of  all  that  it  interprets,  and  sink  at 
onoe  into  the  sin  of  an  idolater,  and  the  degradation  of  a  slave. 

^  [Rnskin  was  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  such  expresrioos  as  the  following  in  one  of 
Constable's  Lectures :  ''  The  landscape-painter  must  walk  in  the  fields  with  an  humble 
mind.  No  arrogant  mind  was  ever  permitted  to  see  nature  in  all  her  beauty.  If  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  a  very  soleom  quotation,  I  would  say  most  emphatically  to  the  student^ 
'  Remember  now  thy  CWtor  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ' "  (Memoirs  qf  the  Life  <ifJekn 
Omaiahie^  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  1845,  p.  359).  So  fiir  did  Constable  carry  his  devotion  to 
the  book  of  nature  as  the  landscape-painter's  scripture,  that  he  dreaded  the  formation 
<Mf  a  National  Gallery.  It  would  bring  about,  he  said, ''  an  end  of  the  art  in  poor  old 
Eof^and,  and  she  will  become,  in  all  Uiat  relates  to  painting,  as  much  a  nonentity  as 
every  otiber  country  that  has  one.  The  reason  is  plain ;  the  manufiieturers  of  pictures 
aio  then  made  the  criterions  of  perfection,  instead  of  nature"  (ibid.  p.  105).  For  a 
reply  to  Raskin's  critidsois  of  Constable's  "  unteaohablenees,"  see  C.  R.  Leslie's  ifoa^ 
bmk  Ar  y9mt0  Ptdmten,  p.  274.  For  other  references  to  Constable,  see  below,  p.  191> 
and  Modem  PaMon,  voL  iiL  eh.  ix.  §  13,  ch.  z.  §  3,  and  App.  i. ;  vol.  iv.  ch.  iiL  §  6, 
eh.  V.  $  19 ;  Academy  Noiee,  1859 ;  Two  Paths,  Appw  L  The  anecdotes  of  Beaumont 
refinred  to  above  are  on  j^  124-125  of  Leslie's  Memoire,  etc] 

*  [Sds.  8,  3,  and  4  read,  ''saint-worship,  excommunicates  himself  horn  all  benefit 
ef  the  Church,  and  deprives,"  etc] 

>  [For  "  so  ludicrous  . . .  conveys,"  eds.  2  and  3  read,  *'  so  laughable  and  lamentaUe, 
that  ttiey  are  at  once,  on  all,  and  to  all,  students  of  the  gallery,  a  satire  and  a  warning."] 

*  [For  the  diAculty  in  this  sort  which  Ruskin  experienced  at  the  time  m  the 
itter  of  religloo,  see  Us  £i«^  le  m  OeOege  Frteml,  Vol  L  p.  465.] 
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endeavoured  in  humility  to  render  to  the  world  that  purity 
of  impression  which  can  alone  render  the  result  of  art  an 
instrument  of  good,  or  its  labour  deserving  of  gratitude. 

40.  If,  however,  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  this  heartfelt  love  of,  and  unqualified  submis- 
sion to,  the  teaching  of  nature,  it  will  be  no  less  incumbent 
upon  me  to  reprobate  the  careless  rendering  of  casual  impres- 
sion, and  mechanical  copyism  of  unimportant  suljject,  which 
are  too  fr^uently  visible  in  our   modem  schooL*     Their 

*  I  should  have  insisted  more  on  this  fault  (for  it  is  a  fatal  one)  in  the 
following  Essay,  but  the  cause  of  it  rests  rather  with  the  publie  than  with  the 
artist,  and  in  the  necessities  of  the  public  as  much  as  in  their  will.  Such 
pictures  as  artists  themselves  would  wish  to  paint  could  not  be  executed  under 
venr  high  prices ;  and  it  roust  always  be  easier,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
to  find  ten  purchasers  for  ten-guinea  sketches,  than  one  purchaser  for  a  hundred- 
guinea  picture.  Still,  I  have  been  often  both  surprised  and  grieved  to  see 
that  any  effort  on  the  part  of  our  artists  to  rise  above  manufacture,  any  struggle 
to  something  like  complete  conception,  was  left  by  the  public  to  be  its  own 
reward.  In  the  Water-Colour  Exhibition  of  last  year  there  was  a  noble  work 
of  David  Cox's,  ideal  in  the  right  sense ;  a  forest  hollow  with  a  few  sheep 
crushing  down  through  its  deep  fern,  and  a  solemn  opening  through  the 
evening  sky  above  its  dark  masses  of  distance.^  It  was  worUi  all  his  little 
bits  on  the  walls  put  together.  Yet  the  public  picked  up  all  the  little  bits, 
blots  and  splashes,  ducks,  chick-weed,  ears  of  com,  all  that  was  clever  and 
petiie;  and  the  real  picture,  the  full  development  of  the  artist's  mind,  was 
left  on  his  hands.  How  can  I,  or  any  one  else  with  a  conscience,  advise  him 
after  this  to  aim  at  anything  more  than  may  be  struck  out  by  the  devemesi 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  Cattermole,  I  believe,  is  earthed  and  shackled  in  the 
same  manner.  He  began  his  career  with  finished  and  studied  pictures,  which^ 
I  believe,  never  paid  him ;  he  now  prostitutes  his  fine  talent  to  the  superfieial^ 
ness  of  public  taste,  and  blots  his  way  to  emolument  and  oblivion.  There  is 
commonly,  however,  fault  on  both  sides,  in  the  artist  for  exhibiting  his  dexterity 
by  mountebank  tricks  of  the  brush,  un^  chaste  finish,  requiring  ten  times  the 
knowledge  and  labour,  appears  insipid  to  the  diseased  taste  which  he  has  him- 
self formed  in  his  patrons,  as  the  roaring  and  ranting  of  a  common  actor  will 
oftentimes  render  apparently  vapid  the  finished  touches  of  perfect  nature ;  and 
in  the  public,  for  taking  less  real  pains  to  become  acquainted  with,  and  dis- 
criminate, the  various  powers  of  a  great  artist,  than  they  would  to  estimate  the 
excellence  of  a  cook,  or  develop  the  dexterity  of  a  dancer. 

^  [For  Raskin's  appreciation  of  David  Cox,  see  below,  n.  193  (and  qf,  p.  263,  a 
passage  in  the  first  edition) ;  Letters  to  a  Ooikge  Friend,  VoL  I.  p.  427 ;  aud  Academjf 
Notee,  1866-59.  For  a  later  and  less  ^vourable  notice,  see  Lectures  on  Landscape, 
§80.  The  work  referred  to  above  was  No.  199  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society— '' Sherwood  Forest"  For  George  Cattermole  (1800-1868),  see  below, 
pp.  220,  397  n.,  603,  and  Notes  on  Prout  and  Hunt,  pref;,  §  2a] 
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lightness  and  desultoriness  of  intention,  their  meaningless 
multiplication  of  unstudied  composition,  and  their  want  of 
definiteness  and  loftiness  of  aim,  bring  discredit  on  their  whole 
system  of  study,  and  encourage  in  the  critic  the  unhappy 
prejudice  that  the  field  and  hill-side  are  less  fit  places  of  study 
than  the  gallery  and  the  garret  Not  every  casual  idea  caught 
from  the  fli^t  of  a  shower  or  the  Ml  of  a  sunbeam,  not  every 
Rowing  fri^Bfment  of  harvest  light,  nor  every  flickering  dream 
of  copse-wood  coolness  is  to  be  given  to  the  world  as  it  came, 
unconsidered,  incomplete,  and  forgotten  by  the  artist  as  soon 
as  it  has  left  his  easel.  That  only  should  be  considered  a 
picture,  in  which  the  spirit,  not  the  materials,  observe,  but  the 
animating  emotion,  of  numy  such  studies  is  concentrated  and 
exhibited  by  the  aid  of  long  studied^  painfully  chosen  forms ; 
idealised  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  not  by  audacious 
liberty  of  that  faculty  of  degrading  God's  works  which  man 
calls  his  **  imagination,"  ^  but  by  perfect  assertion  of  entire 
knowledge  of  every  part  and  character  and  function  of  the 
object,  and  in  which  the  details  are  completed  to  the  last  line 
compatible  with  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  whole, 
wrought  out  with  that  noblest  industry  which  concentrates 
profiisimi  into  point,  and  transforms  accumulation  into  struc- 
ture. Neither  must  this  labour  be  bestowed  on  every  subject 
which  iqppears  to  afford  a  capability  of  good,  but  on  chosen 
subjects  in  which  nature  has  prepared  to  the  artist's  hand  the 
puTCst  sources  of  the  impression  he  would  convey.  These 
may  be  humble  in  their  order,  but  they  must  be  perfect  of 
their  kind.  There  is  a  perfection  of  the  hedgerow  and  cottage, 
as  well  as  of  the  forest  and  the  palace ;  and  more  ideality  in 
a  great  artist's  selection  and  treatment  of  roadside  weeds  and 
brook-worn  pebbles,  than  in  all  the  struggling  caricature  of 
the  meaner  mind,  which  heaps  its  for^^und  with  colossal 
columns,  and  heaves  impossible  mountains  into  the  encumbered 
sky.     Finally,  these  chosen  subjects  must  not  be  in  any  way 

>  iCf.  Batler^t  Anakn  (I- 1  S  0>  in  Gkdgtona'i  edition.  1896),  where  he  cells  the 
ien  '' thet  forward,  delunve  foeulty,  ever  obtnidiDg  beyond  its  ipbere ;  of  eoroe 
e,  indeed,  to  i^pfehennoa,  bat  tlie  author  of  ell  error."] 
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repetitions  of  one  another,  but  each  founded  on  a  new  idea» 
and  developing  a  totally  distinct  train  of  thought :  so  that  the 
woric  of  the  artist's  life  should  form  a  consistent  series  cf 
essays,  rising  through  the  scale  of  creation  from  the  humblest 
scenery  to  the  most  exalted ;  each  picture  being  a  necessary 
link  in  the  chain,  based  on  what  preceded,  introducing  to 
what  is  to  follow,  and  all,  in  their  lovely  system,  exhibiting 
and  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  nature  to  the  human  heart 

41.  Since,  then,  I  shall  have  to  reprobate  the  absence  of 
study  in  the  modems  nearly  as  much  as  its  &lse  directicm  in 
the  ancients,  my  task  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  three 
portions/  In  the  first,  I  shall  endeavour  to  investigate  and 
arrange  the  facts  of  nature  with  scientific  acciuacy ;  showing 
as  I  proceed,  by  what  total  neglect  of  the  very  first  base  and 
groumiwork  of  their  art  the  idealities  of  some  am<mg  the  old 
masters  are  produced.  This  foundation  once  securely  laid,  I 
shall  proceed,  in  the  seccmd  portion  of  the  work,  to  analyse 
and  demonstrate  the  natiure  of  the  emotions  of  the  Beautiful 
and  Sublime;  to  examine  the  particular  characters  of  every 
kind  of  scenery ;  and  to  bring  to  light,  as  far  as  may  be  in  my 
power,  that  faultless,  ceaseless,  inconceivable,  inexhaustible 
loveliness,  which  God  has  stamped  upon  aU  things,  if  man 
will  only  receive  them  as  He  gives  tiiem.  Finally,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  trace  the  operation  of  all  this  on  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men ;  to  exhibit  the  moral  function  and  end  of  art ; 
to  prove  the  share  which  it  ought  to  have  in  the  thoughts,, 
and  influence  on  the  lives,  of  all  of  us ;  to  attach  to  the  artist 
the  responsibility  of  a  preacher,  and  to  kindle  in  the  general 
mind  that  r^ard  which  such  an  office  must  demand. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  first  portion  of  this  task, 
which  is  aU  that  I  have  yet  been  enabled  to  offer  to  the  reader, 
cannot  but  be  the  least  interesting  and  the  most  laborious ; 
especially  because  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  executed 

»  1  [U,  ''Ideas  of  Truth,"  pt  ii  ;  ''Ideas' of  Beauty/'  pts.  iii.,  v.-viL ;  "Ideas  of 
Relation,^  pts.  viii.,  ix.— the  threefold  divisioii  marked  out  in  pt  L  sec.  iL  ch.  iiL  §  6. 
But  suhsequently  Rusldn^  treatment  became  less  methodioaL  Vol.  iiL  (pt  iv.)  was 
interpolated,  "Of  Manjr  Thincs";  and  the  analysis  of  "Ideas  of  Beaui^,**  in  pts. 
v.-vii.  (vols.  iv.  and  v.),  covered  much  the  same  ground  as  voL  L] 
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without  reference  to  any  principles  of  beauty  or  influences 
of  emotion.  It  is  the  hard  straightforward  classification  of 
material  things,  not  the  study  of  thought  or  passion;  and 
therefore  let  me  not  be  accused  of  want  of  the  feelings  which  I 
choose  to  repress.  The  consideration  of  the  high  quahties  of 
art  must  not  be  interrupted  by  the  work  of  the  hammer  and 
the  eudiometer.^ 

42.  Again,  I  would  request  that  the  frequent  passages  of 
reference  to  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  school  may  not 
be  looked  upon  as  mere  modes  of  conventional  expression. 
I  think  there  is  enough  in  the  following  pages  to  prove  that 
I  am  not  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  the  celebrity  of  a  name ; 
and  therefore  that  the  devoted  love  which  I  profess  for  the 
works  of  the  great  historical  and  sacred  painters  is  sincere  and 
well  grounded.  And  indeed  every  principle  of  art  which  I 
may  advocate,  I  shall  be  able  to  illustrate  by  reference  to  the 
works  of  men  universally  allowed  to  be  the  masters  of  masters ; 
and  the  pubUc,  so  long  as  my  teaching  leads  them  to  higher 
understanding  and  love  of  the  works  of  Buonaroti,  Leonardo, 
RaiTaelle,  Titian,  and  Cagliari,^  may  surely  concede  to  me, 
without  fear,  the  right  of  striking  such  blows  as  I  may  deem 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  my  principles,  at  Gaspar 
Poussin  or  Vandevelde. 

40.  Indeed,  I  believe  there  is  nearly  as  much  occasion,  at 
the  present  day,  for  advocacy  of  Michael  Angelo  against  the 

^  [An  iimtrumeiit  for  testing  the  parity  of  the  air^  or  rather  the  Quantity  of  oxygen 
it  eootaiDt,  now  chiefly  employed  in  the  analysis  of  leases.  Raskin  s  reference  to  his 
work  in  these  scientific  terms  is  not  merely  rhetorical.  He  vrielded  the  geologist's 
hammer,  and,  if  he  did  not  use  the  eudiometer,  he  carried  abroad,  to  aid  him  in  his 
study  of  skies,  a  cyanoroeter  (see  Vol  I.  p.  xxx.).] 

'  [It  is  curious  at  first  sight  that  Ruskin  should  not  here  include  Untoret,  the 
interpretation  of  whom  was  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  his  second  volume ;  pre- 
aamahhr  he  was  omitted  in  this  place,  as  not  being  one  of  the  ''men  universally 
■llowea  to  be  the  masters  of  masters."  For  Ruskin's  own  list  of  the  greatest  masters, 
as  the^  seemed  to  him  at  a  later  date,  see  Elements  of  Drawing,  App.  ii.  In  a  first  class, 
as  being  ''always  right,"  he  placed  two  only  of  those  above  named — ^Utian  and 
Veronese,  adding  Tlntoret,  Giorgione,  John  Bellini,  and  Velasquez.  Leonardo  came 
in  a  second  list,  among  those  with  whom  "  question  of  right  and  wrong "  is  admis- 
sible; while  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  are  mentioned  as  among  the  great  ones 
indeed,  but  as  likely  to  iMd  students  off  the  right  road.  For  another  list  which 
Ruskin  drew  up,  see  Introduction  to  next  volume.  In  reading  Ruskin's  later  criti- 
asms  of  Raphael,  and  still  more  df  Michael  Angelo  (0^.,  in  the  lecture.  The  Relation  of 
Miekael  Angelo  to  Tintoret),  these  earlier  notices  should  be  borne  in  mind.] 

HL  D 
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pettiness  of  the  modems,  as  there  is  for  support  of  Turner 
against  the  conventionalities  of  the  ancients.  For,  though  the 
names  of  the  fathers  of  sacred  art  are  on  all  our  lips,  our  faith 
in  them  is  much  like  that  of  the  great  world  in  its  religion — 
nominal,  but  dead.  In  vain  our  lecturers  soimd  the  name  of 
Rafiaelle  in  the  ears  of  their  pupils,  while  their  own  works 
are  visibly  at  variance  with  every  principle  deducible  from  his. 
In  vain  is  the  young  student  compelled  to  produce  a  certain 
number  of  school  copies  of  Michael  Angelo,  when  his  bread 
must  depend  on  the  number  of  gewgaws  he  can  crowd  into 
his  canvas.  And  I  could  with  as  much  zeal  exert  myself 
against  the  modem  system  of  English  historical  art,  as  I  have 
in  favour  of  our  school  of  landscape,  but  that  it  is  an  ungrate- 
ful  and  painful  task  to  attack  the  works  of  living  painters, 
strugglii]^  with  adverse  circumstances  of  every  kind,  and 
especially  with  the  false  taste  of  a  nation  which  r^ards  matters 
of  art  either  with  the  ticklishness  of  an  infant,  or  the  stolidity 
of  a  megatherium. 

44.  I  have  been  accused,  in  the  execution  of  this  first 
portion  of  my  work,  of  irreverent  and  scurrile  expression 
towards  the  works  which  I  have  depreciated.^  Possibly  I 
may  have  been  in  some  degree  infected  by  reading  those 
criticisms  of  our  periodicals  which  consist  of  ikitfaing  else ;  but 
I  believe,  in  general,  that  my  words  will  be  found  to  have 
sufficient  truth  in  them  to  excuse  their  familiarity ;  and  that 
no  other  weapons  could  have  been  used  to  pierce  the  super- 
stitious prejudice  with  which  the  works  of  certain  painters 
are  shielded  from  the  attacks  of  reason.  My  answer  is  that 
given  long  ago  to  a  similar  complaint,  uttered  under  the  same 
circiunstances  by  the  foiled  sophist : — Tk  B*  i<rrw  o  apdpmro^  Jk 

ToiovT09  Ti9,  &  'Imria,  ovBev  SKKo  ^pairrilJnp  ^  to  akfide^.^ 

45.  It  is  with  more  surprise  that  I  have  heard  myself 

1  [See  the  peasage  from  the  Art  Union  Monthly  Jmtmai,  quoted  above.  Introduction, 
p.  xliiij 

s  [PlAto,  Hippiat  Major,  288  D.  ''And  who  is  thia  man?  What  an  uneducated 
fellow  !  who  thuf  presumes  to  express  himself  in  words  so  low  in  an  aiEsir  so  solemn  ?  " 
''Such  is  the  fellow,— a  man  who  cares  for  nothing  but  the  truth."  For  another 
quotation  from  this  Dialogue,  see  Appendix  ii.,  p.  649.] 
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accused  of  thoughtless  severity  with  respect  to  the  works  of 
contemporary  painters,  for  I  fully  believe  that  whenever  I 
attack  them,  I  give  myself  far  more  pain  than  I  can  possibly 
inflict;  and  in  many  instances,  I  have  withheld  reprobation 
which  I  considered  necessary  to  the  full  imderstanding  of  my 
work,  in  the  fear  of  grieving  or  injuring  men  of  whose  feelings 
and  circumstances  I  was  ignorant  Indeed,  the  apparently 
fidse  and  exaggerated  bias  of  the  whole  book  in  fevour  of 
modem  art  is,  in  great  d^ree,  dependent  on  my  withholding 
the  animadversions  which  would  have  given  it  balance,  and 
keeping  silence  where  I  cannot  praise.^  But  I  would  rather 
be  a  3^ear  or  two  longer  in  effecting  my  purposes,  than  reach 
them  by  trampling  on  men's  hearts  and  heiurths ;  and  I  have 
permitted  myself  to  express  unfavourable  opinions  only  where 
the  popularity  and  favour  of  the  artist  are  so  great  as  to 
render  the  opinion  of  an  individual  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  him.* 

46.  And  now,  but  one  word  more.  For  many  a  year  we 
have  heard  nothing  with  respect  to  the  worics  of  Turner  but 
accusations  of  their  want  of  truth.  To  every  observation  on 
thdr  power,  sublimity,  or  beauty,  there  has  been  but  one  reply: 

^  [Q^  on  this  point  Ruskin's  note  cited  on  p.  195  n.  In  a  letter^  abo^  to  the  Patt 
Mmii  umtutU  (Jan.  11,  1875),  Ruskin  contrasted  ''  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painten, 
which  praises  man^  third-rate  painters,  and  teaches  none,"  with  ''the  followin|p 
▼olamesj  which  praise  none  but  good  painters^  and  sometimes  admit  the  weakness  of 
■dvUnr  ^^  odm"  (Arronm  qftke  Chaee,  ed.  1880,  ii.  238).] 
'  [Ed.  2  (onhr)  adds  the  following  note : — 

'^Tbe  disadTantaffeous  prominence  riven  in  some  of  the  following  VH!^  ^ 
Mr.  Mediae,  was  ennreiy  owing  to  mjr  Knowing  him  to  have  many  fnends,  and 
moltitadinous  admirers,  and  to  my  feeling  that  were  his  powers  exerted  in  a 
r^^ht  direction,  he  might  infinitely  elevate  and  advance  our  school  of  art  I 
am  sorry  for  the  harshness  with  which  I  have  spoken,,  for  it  has  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  many  fbr  whose  judgment  I  have  the  most  true  respect ;  but  I  have  not 
cancelled  the  passage  beoiuse  I  have  not  altered  my  oDinion.  I  cannot  help 
iiBeliDg  that  there  is,  in  many  of  the  creations  of  Maclise's  imagination,  a 
strange  charscter  of  savage  reddessness^  which^  however  striking,  animated, 
and  impressive  in  characters  to  which  it  profierly  belongs,  is  gnevonsly  out 
of  pbce  in  anything  approaching  to  ideal  subject  I  may  be  entirely  wrong 
in  this  fbeling,  hut  so  long  as  it  remains  unchanged,  I  cannot  refhtin  mmi  be- 
■eeching  Mr.  Maclise  to  devote  his  vivid  imagination  and  vigorous  powers  of 
hand  to  crsations  of  more  tenderness,  repose,  and  dignity ;  and  above  aU,  not 
to  coudeaoend,  capable  as  he  is  of  Idndling  his  canvas  with  life,  and  stamping 
it  with  character,  to  spend  his  time  in  imitating  the  sparkle  of  wine-glasses, 
and  elaborating  the  fracturss  of  nutshells.'' 
For  other  references  to  Maclise,  see  below^  pp.  82,  619 ;  and  see  also  the  prefiwe  to 
the  ftrat  ed.,  above,  p.  5.] 
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They  are  not  like  nature,*  I  therefore  took  my  opponents  on 
their  own  ground,  and  demonstrated,  by  thorough  investigation 
of  actual  fSocts,  that  Turner  is  like  nature,  and  paints  more 
of  nature  than  any  man  who  ever  lived.  I  expected  this  pro- 
position (the  foimdation  of  all  my  future  efforts)  would  have 
been  disputed  with  desperate  struggles,  and  that  I  should  have 
had  to  %ht  my  way  to  my  position  inch  by  inch.  Not  at  aU. 
My  opponents  yield  me  the  field  at  once.  One  (the  writer 
for  the  Athenceum)  has  no  other  resource  than  the  assertion, 
that ''  he  disapproves  the  natural  style  in  painting.  If  people 
want  to  see  nature^  let  them  go  and  look  at  herselfl  Why 
should  they  see  her  at  second-hand  on  a  piece  of  canvas  ?  "  * 
The  other  {Blackwood)^  still  more  utterly  discomfited,  is 
reduced  to  a  still  more  remarkable  line  of  defence.  **  It  is 
not,"  he  says,  "  what  things  in  all  respects  really  are,  but  how 
they  are  convertible  by  the  mind  into  what  they  are  noU  that 
we  have  to  consider."  (October  1848,  p.  485.)  I  leave  there- 
fore the  reader  to  choose  whether,  with  Blackwood  and  his 
fellows,  he  will  proceed  to  consider  how  things  are  convertible 
by  the  mind  into  what  they  are  not ;  or  whether,  with  me,  he 
will  undergo  the  harder,  but  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  usefid, 
labour  of  ascertaining  what  they  are.' 


[The  following  Prefacee  were  contained  in  those  editions  only  in  which  they  first 
appeared.] 

PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

(1846) 

It  is  with  much  regret,  and  partly  against  my  own  judgment,  that  I 
republish  the  following  chapters  in  their  present  form.  The  particular 
circumstances  (stated  in  the  first  preface)  under  which  they  were  originally 

*  [See,  for  instance,  the  paper  in  Blackwood  in  1836,  below,  p.  837.] 
^  Alherugum,  in  its  second  review  of  Modem  Fainter*,  Feb.  10, 1844,  No.  860,  p.  13al 
3  [In  "  The  Three  Colours  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  "  (§  16),  Ruskin  referred  to  the  closmg 
words  of  this  preface  as  an  assertion  of  the  principle  of  realism  for  the  groundwork 
of  all  he  had  to  teach  in  the  first  volume.  ^' ^^everthele8s,"  he  added,  ''the  first 
volume  of  Modem  Painters  did  by  no  means  contain  all  that  even  then  I  knew ; "  in  the 
third  volume  he  showed  that  ''a  £uthful  realist,  before  he  could  question  whether  his 
art  was  representing  anvthing  truly,  had  first  to  ask  whether  it  meant  seriously  to 
represent  anything  at  alL"] 
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written,  have  rendered  them  so  unfit  for  the  position  they  now  hold,  as  intro- 
dacUnry  to  a  serious  examination  of  the  general  functions  of  art,  that  1  should 
haye  wished  first  to  complete  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  essay,  and  then 
to  write  another  introduction  of  more  fitting  character.  But  as  it  may  be  long 
before  I  am  able  to  do  this,  and  as  1  believe  what  I  have  already  written 
may  still  be  of  some  limited  and  practical  service,  1  have  suffered  it  to  re- 
appear, trusting  to  the  kindness  of  the  reader  to  look  to  its  intention  rather 
than  its  tempe    and  forgive  its  inconsideration  in  its  earnestness. 

Thinking  it  of  too  little  substance  to  bear  mending,  wherever  I  have 
found  a  passage  which  I  thought  required  modification  or  explanation,  1  have 
cut  it  out ;  what  I  have  left,  however  imperfect,  cannot,  1  think,  be  danger- 
ously misunderstood :  something  1  have  added,  not  under  the  idea  of  rendering 
the  woric  in  any  wise  systematic  or  complete,  but  to  supply  gross  omissionS| 
answer  inevitable  objections,  and  give  some  substance  to  passages  of  mere 
declamation. 

Whatever  inadequacy  or  error  there  may  be,  throughout,  in  materials  or 
noodes  of  demonstration,  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  and  necessity  of  the 
main  result ;  and  though  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  find  me  frequently  hereafter 
showing  other  and  better  grounds  for  what  is  here  afiirmed,  yet  the  point  and 
bearing  of  the  book,  its  determined  depreciation  of  Claude,  Salvator,  Caspar, 
and  c£naletto,  and  its  equally  determined  support  of  Turner,  as  the  greatest 
of  all  landscape  painters,  and  of  Turner's  recent  works  as  his  finest,  are  good 
and  right ;  and  if  the  prevalence  throughout  of  attack  and  eulogiuro  be  found 
irksome  or  offensive,  let  it  be  remembered  that  my  object  thus  far  has  not  been 
either  the  establishment  or  the  teaching  of  any  principles  of  art,  but  the 
▼indication,  most  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  our  present  schools,  of  the 
oncomprehended  rank  of  their  greatest  artist,  and  the  diminution,  equally 
necessary,  as  I  think,  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  of  the  unadvised 
admiratkm  of  the  landscape  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  I  believe  it  to 
be  almost  impossible  to  state  in  terms  sufficiently  serious  and  severe  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  evil  which  has  resulted  (and  that  not  in  art  alone,  but  in  all 
matters  with  which  the  contemplative  faculties  are  concerned^  from  the  works 
of  those  elder  men.  On  the  Continent,  all  landscape  art  nas  been  utterly 
annihilated  by  them,  and  with  it  all  sense  of  the  power  of  nature.  We  in 
Knghind  have  only  done  better  because  our  artists  have  had  strength  of  mind 
enough  to  form  a  school  withdrawn  from  their  influence. 

l^e  points  are  somewhat  farther  developed  in  the  general  sketch  of 
ancient  and  modem  landscape  which  I  have  added  to  the  first  section  of  the 
•eeood  part.  Some  important  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  chapters 
on  the  painting  of  the  sea.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  text,  though  something 
ia  withdrawn,  little  is  changed ;  and  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  if  1  were 
DOW  to  bestow  on  this  feeble  essay  the  careful  revisicm  which  it  much  neecb, 
bat  httle  deserves,  it  would  not  be  to  alter  its  tendencies,  or  modify  its 
eondosions,  but  to  prevent  indignation  from  appearing  virulence  on  the  one 
nde,  and  enthusiasm  partisanship  on  the  other. 
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PREFACE  TO  NEW  EDITION 

(1878) 

I  have  been  lately  so  often  asked  by  friends  on  whose  judgment  1  can 
rely,  to  permit  the  publication  of  another  edition  of  Modem  Peanlen  in  its 
original  form,  that  I  have  at  last  yielded,  though  with  some  violence  to  my 
own  feelings ;  for  many  parts  of  the  6r8t  and  second  volumes  are  written  in  a 
narrow  enthusiasm,  and  the  substance  of  their  metaphysical  and  religious 
speculation  is  only  ju8ti6able  on  the  ground  of  its  absolute  honesty.^  Of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes,  1  indeed  mean  eventually  to  rearrange  what 
I  think  of  permanent  interest  for  the  complete  edition  of  my  works,  but  with 
fewer  and  less  elaborate  illustrations ;  nor  have  I  any  serious  grounds  for  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  book  once  more  to  appear  in  the  irregular  form  which  it 
took  as  it  was  written,  since  of  the  art-teaching  and  landscape  descriptions  it 
contains  I  have  little  to  retrench,  and  nothing  to  retract. 

This  final  edition  must,  however,  be  limited  to  a  thousand  copies,  for  some 
of  the  more  delicate  plates  are  already  worn — that  of  the  Mill  Stream  in  the 
fifth  volume,  and  of  the  Loire  Side  very  injuriously ;  while  that  of  the  Shores 
of  Wharfe  had  to  be  retouched  by  an  engraver  after  the  removal  of  the 
meazotint  for  reprinting.  But  Mr.  Armytage's,  Mr.  Cousens',  and  Mr.  CuflTs 
magnificent  plates  are  still  in  good  state;  and  my  own  etchings,  though 
injured,  are  still  good  enough  to  answer  their  purpose. 

I  sign  with  my  own  hand  this  preface  to  every  copy,  thus  certifying  it  as 
containing  the  best  impressions  of  the  original  plates  now  producible,  and 
belonging  to  the  last  edition  of  the  book  in  its  complete  form.^ 


U^  'R-.-^ 


^  [Cf.  for  other  references  to  what  Ruskin  in  after  years  called  the  ^' rabid 
Protestantism  "  of  his  early  essays.  Seven  Lampa  qf  Architecture,  pref.  to  ed.  of  1880,  and 
Sesame  and  Lilies,  pref  to  ed.  of  1871.] 

'  [On  the  subject  of  this  prefiice,  see  Introduction,  p.  I.,  and  Bibliographical 
Note,  p.  lix.] 
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PART   I 
OF   GENERAL    PRINCIPLES 


SECTION  I 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  IDEAS  CONVEY  ABLE  BY  ART 

CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTORY 

If  it  be  true,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed,  that  nothing  has 
been  for  centuries  consecrated  by  public  admira-  ^  ^  ^^^. 
tion,  without  possessing  in  a  high  degree  some  opinion  no 
kind  of  sterling  excellence/  it  is  not  because  the  ^^S^^^ 
average  intellect  and  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  qfter  Umg 
public  are  competent  in  any  way  to  distinguish  p^^"*^^^^^^- 
what  is  really  excellent,  but  because  all  erroneous  opinion  is 
inconsistent,  and  all  ungrounded  opinion  transitory;  so  that, 
while  the  fancies  and  feelings  which  deny  deserved  honour, 
and  award  what  is  undue,  have  neither  root  nor  strength  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  consistent  testimony  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
opinions  formed  on  right  grounds  by  those  few  who  are  in 
reality  competent  judges,  being  necessarily  stable,  communi- 
cate themselves  gradually  from  mind  to  mind;  descending 
lower  as  they  extend  wider,  until  they  leaven  the  whole  lump, 
and  rule  by  absolute  authority,  even  where  the  grounds  and 
reasons  for  them  cannot  be  understood.  On  this  gradual 
victory  of  what  is  consistent  over  what  is  vacillating,  depends 
the  reputation  of  all  that  is  highest  in  art  and  literature ;  for  it 
is  an  insult  to  what  is  really  great  in  either  to  suppose  that  it 
in  any  way  addresses  itself  to  mean  or  uncultivated  faculties. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  simplest  demonstration,  that  no  man  can 

1  [See  above,  prefiioe  to  2nd  ed.,  §  9 ;  and  below.  Appendix  ii.,  p.  648,  wbere  Ruskin  ' 
more  fully  into  the  question  of  public  opinion.] 
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be  really  appreciated  but  by  his  equal  or  superior.  His  inferior 
may  over-estimate  him,  in  enthusiasm ;  or,  as  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  degrade  him,  in  ignorance;  but  he  cannot  form  a 
grounded  and  just  estimate.  Without  proving  this,  however, 
which  would  take  more  space  to  do  than  I  can  spare,  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  that  there  is  no  process  of  amalgamation 
by  which  opinions,  wrong  individually,  can  become  right 
merely  by  their  multitude.*  If  I  stand  by  a  picture  in  the 
Academy,  and  hear  twenty  persons  in  succession  admiring 
some  paltry  piece  of  mechanism  or  imitation  in  the  lining  of  a 
doak,  or  the  satin  of  a  slipper,  it  is  absurd  to  tell  me  that  they 
reprobate  collectively  what  they  admire  individually;  or,  if 
they  pass  with  apathy  by  a  piece  of  the  most  noble  conception 
or  most  perfect  truth,  because  it  has  in  it  no  tricks  of  the  brush 
nor  grimace  of  expression,  it  is  absurd  to  tell  me  that  they 
collectively  respect  what  they  separately  scorn,  or  that  the 
feelings  and  knowledge  of  such  judges,  by  any  length  of  time 
or  comparison  of  ideas,  could  come  to  any  right  condusicm 
with  respect  to  what  is  really  high  in  art.  The  question  is  not 
decided  by  them,  but  for  them ;  decided  at  first  by  few :  ^  by 
fewer  in  proportion  as  the  merits  of  the  work  are  of  a  hij^er 
order.  From  these  few  the  decision  is  communicated  to  the 
number  next  below  them  in  rank  of  mind,  and  by  these  again 
to  a  wider  and  lower  circle ;  each  rank  being  so  far  cognisant 
of  the  superiority  of  that  above  it,  as  to  receive  its  decision 
with  respect ;  until  in  process  of  time,  the  right  and  consistent 
opinion  is  communicated  to  all,  and  held  by  all  as  a  matter  of 
£uth,  the  more  positively  in  proportion  as  the  grounds  of  it  are 
less  perceived,  t 

*  The  opinion  of  a  majority  is  right  only  when  it  is  more  probable,  with 
each  individual,  that  he  should  be  right  than  that  he  should  be  wrong,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  jury.  Where  it  is  more  probable,  with  respect  to  each  individual, 
that  he  should  be  wrong  than  right,  the  opinion  of  the  minority  is  the  true 
one.     Thus  it  is  in  art.* 

t  There  are,  however,  a  thousand  modifying  circumstances  which  reader 
this  process  sometimes  unnecessary, — ^sometimes  rapid  and  certain, — sometimes 

^  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  shortens  this  passage  thus  : — ''The  question  of 
exoellence  is  decided  at  first  by  few."] 

*  [This  note  is  erased  by  Ruskin  in  his  copy  for  revirion.] 
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But  when  this  process  has  taken  place,  and  the  work  has 
become  sanctified  by  time  in  the  minds  of  men,  it 
is  impossible  that  any  new  work  of  equal  merit  can  /^rc  obtHnate 
be  impartially  compared  with  it,  except  by  minds  )|?*^T* 
not  only  educated  and  generally  capable  of  appre- 
ciating merit,  but  strong  enough  to  shake  off  the  weight  of 
prejudice  and  association,  which  invariably  incline  them   to 
the  older  favourite.     It  is  much  easier,  says  Barry,  to  repeat  the 

impoMible.  It  is  unnecessary  in  rhetoric  and  the  drama,  because  the  mul- 
titude is  the  only  proper  judge  of  those  arts  whose  end  is  to  move  the 
multitude  (though  more  is  necessary  to  a  fine  play  than  is  essentially  dramatic, 
and  it  is  only  of  the  dramatic  part  that  the  multitude  are  cognizant).  It  is 
unnecessary,  when,  united  with  the  higher  qualities  of  a  work,  there  are 
«{^>eal8  to  universal  passion,  to  all  the  faculties  and  feelings  which  are  general 
in  man  as  an  animal.  The  popularity  is  then  as  sudden  as  it  is  well-grounded, 
— ^it  is  hearty  and  honest  in  every  mind,  but  it  is  based  in  every  mind  on  a 
different  species  of  excellence.  Such  will  often  be  the  case  with  the  noblest 
works  of  literature.  Take  Don  Quixote  for  example.^  The  lowest  mind 
would  find  in  it  perpetual  and  brutal  amusement  in  the  misfortunes  of  the 
knight,  and  perpetual  pleasure  in  sympathy  with  the  squire.  A  mind  of 
average  feeling  would  perceive  the  satirical  meaning  and  force  of  the  book, 
would  appreciate  its  wit,  its  elegance,  and  its  truth.  But  only  elevated  and 
peculiar  minds  discover,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  full  moral  beauty  of  the 
love  and  truth  which  are  the  constant  associates  of  all  that  is  even  most  weak 
and  erring  in  the  character  of  its  hero,  and  pass  over  the  rude  adventure  and 
scurrile  jest  in  haste — perhaps  in  pain,  to  penetrate  beneath  the  rusty  corselet, 
and  catch  from  the  wandering  glance,  the  evidence  and  expression  of  fortitude, 
self-devotion,  and  universal  love.  So  again,  with  the  works  of  Scott  and 
Bjron :  popularity  was  as  instant  as  it  was  deserved,  because  there  is  in  them 
an  appeal  to  those  passions  which  are  universal  in  all  men,  as  well  as  an 
expression  of  such  thoughts  as  can  be  received  only  by  the  few.  But  they 
are  admired  by  the  majority  of  their  advocates  for  the  weakest  parts  of  their 
works,  as  a  popular  preacher  by  the  majority  of  his  congregation  for  the  worst 
part  of  his  sermon. 

The  process  is  rapid  and  certain,  when,  though  there  may  be  little  to 
catch  the  multitude  at  once,  there  is  much  which  they  can  enjoy  when  their 
attention  is  authoritatively  directed  to  it  So  rests  the  reputation  of  Shak- 
tpeare.  No  ordinary  mind  can  comprehend  wherein  his  undisputed  superiority 
eonsists,  but  there  is  yet  quite  as  much  to  amuse,  thrill,  or  excite, — quite  as 
much  of  what  is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  dramatic,  in  his  works  as  in 
any  one's  else.  They  were  received,  therefore,  when  first  written,  with 
average  approval,  as  works  of  common  merit :  but  when  the  high  decision 
was  made,  and  the  circle  spread,  the  public  took  up  the  hue  and  cry  con- 
■dentiously  enough.  Let  them  have  daggers,  ghosts,  clowns,  and  kings,  and, 
with  such  real  and  definite  sources  of  enjoyment,  they  will  take  the  additional 

*  [It  is  worth  noticiDg  that  the  three  aathors  cited  in  this  paragraph — Cervantes, 
Seotty  and  Byron — were  uote  with  whom  Ruddn  was  early  acquainted  from  his  fisdier 
nading  them  to  him  aloud  :  see  PntierUa,  I  §S  1,  08, 163.] 

m.  F 
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character  recorded  of  Phidias,  than  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  Agasias.^  And  when,  as  peculiarly  in  the  case  of  painting, 
much  knowledge  of  what  is  technical  and  practical  is  necessary 
to  a  right  judgment,  so  that  those  alone  are  competent  to 

trouble  to  learn  half  a  dosen  quotations,  without  understanding  them,  and 
admit  the  superiority  of  Shakspeare  without  further  demur.  Nothhig,  perhaps, 
can  more  completely  demonstrate  the  total  ignorance  of  the  public  of  all  that 
is  great  or  valuable  in  Shakspeare  than  their  universal  admiration  of  MacHse's 
Hamlets 

The  process  is  impossible  where  there  is  in  the  work  nothing  to  attract 
and  something  to  disgust  the  vulgar  mind.  Neither  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
nor  the  authority  of  those  who  can  judge  of  it,  will  ever  make  the  poems  of 
Wordsworth  or  George  Herbert  populiur,  in  the  sense  in  which  Scott  and 
Byron  are  popular,  because  it  is  to  the  vulgar  a  labour  instead  of  a  pleasure 
to  read  them ;  and  there  are  parts  in  them  which  to  such  judges  cannot  but 
be  vapid  or  ridiculous.  Most  works  of  the  highest  art, — ^those  of  RafTaelle, 
M.  Angelo,  or  Da  Vind, — stand  as  Shakspeare  does, — ^that  which  is  common- 
place and  feeble  in  their  excellence  being  taken  for  its  essence  by  the  un- 
educated imagination  assisting  the  impression  (for  we  readily  fancy  that  we 
feel,  when  feeling  is  a  matter  of  pride  or  conscience),  and  affectation  and 
pretension  increasing  the  noise  of  the  rapture,  if  not  its  degree.  Giotto, 
Orcagna,  Angelico,*  Perugino,  stand,  like  George  Herbert,*  only  with  the  few. 
Wilkie  becomes  popular,  like  Scott,  because  he  touches  passions  which  all 
feel,  and  expresses  truths  which  all  can  recognize.' 

^  ["  When  the  different  walks  of  art  have  been  successfully  filled  by  great  men 
whose  reputations  have  been  chronicled  and  established  by  time,  succeeding  artists, 
though  of  equal  merit,  will  in  the  same  countrv  be  with  difficulty  allowed  the  fim 
praise  they  deserve,  especially  by  the  second-hand  critics  who  generally  draw  a  line  of 
separation  between  the  old  occupiers  of  reputation  and  the  new-comers ;  since  it  is  much 
easier  to  repeat  the  character  that  is  recorded  of  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  or  Lysippus,  than 
to  investigate  the  merits  of  an  Apollonius  or  an  Ajrasias"  {The  Works  qf  Jatnet  Barry, 
1809,  i.  968).  Apollonius  was  the  sculptor  of  the  Torso  of  the  Vatican  much  admired 
by  Ruskin  :  see  below,  p.  608 ;  Aapasias,  of  the  "  Borghese  Gladiator"  in  the  Louvre  (for 
which  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  li.  sec.  i.  ch.  xiv.  §  29).  For  Ruskin's  appreciation  of 
Barry's  Lectures,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  491.] 

s  [Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  year  1842  ;  now  No.  422  in  the  Tate  Galler}\ 
For  other  references  to  Maclise,  see  above,  p.  61  n.  ;  and  below,  p.  619  n. ;  also  Academy 
Notes,  1866,  1867.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  critics  who  were  most  scornful 
of  Turner  were  also  rapturous  over  Maclise's  '*  Hamlet."    Thus  the  Athenaum  (No.  768, 

g.  409),  after  a  column  of  praise  of  the  painter's  '^  fertility  of  imagination,"  '^  fiicility  of 
and,"  and  "  luxuriance  of  fancy,"  rcu^etted  that  it  had  not  available  another  oolmnn 
'^to  fill  with  separate  portions  wortoy  of  praise  and  enumeration."  Similarly,  the 
Literary  Gazette  (No.  1320,  p.  316)  said  :  ^'This  is  the  picture  which  attracts  a  never- 
failing  crowd  around  it ;  and  well  does  the  genius  it  displays  deserve  such  homage. 
In  execution  it  is  marvellous.  Never  was  scene  more  potently  filled.  Shakspeare 
is  on  the  canvas  in  all  his  imagination  and  mif  ht  It  would  require  a  page  of  our 
journal  merely  to  enumerate  its  striking  points.'  Blackwood  (July  1842,  pu  &),  while 
admitting  some  defects,  pronounced  the  picture  the  most  striking  in  the  exhibition,  and 
as  evincing  "  great  genius"  on  the  part  of  its  ^'  poet  painter."] 

^  [For  ''  Orcaffna,  Angelico,"  eds.  1  and  2  read, ''  Cimabue,  Fra  Bartolomeo."] 
^  [For  Ruskin  s  sidmiration  of  George  Herbert,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  409  n.,  and  the  other 
references  there  supplied.] 

•  [For  other  references  to  Wilkie,  see  VoL  I.  p.  7  n.,  and  below,  ch.  ii  §  7  nj] 
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pronounce  a  true  verdict  who  are  themselves  the  persons  to 
be  judged,  and  who  therefore  can  give  no  opinion,  centuries 
may  dapse  before  fair  comparison  can  be  made  between 
two  artists  of  different  ages :  while  the  patriarchal  excellence 
exercises  during  the  interval  a  tyrannical,  perhaps  even  a 
blighting,  influence  over  the  minds,  both  of  the  public  and 
of  those  to  whom,  properly  understood,  it  should  serve  for 
a  guide  and  example.  In  no  city  of  Europe  where  art  is 
a  subject  of  attention,  are  its  prospects  so  hopeless,  or  its 
pursuits  so  resultless,  as  in  Rome ;  because  there,  among  all 
students,  the  authority  of  their  predecessors  in  art  is  supreme 
and  without  appeal,  and  the  mindless  copyist  studies  Raffaelle, 
but  not  what  Raffaelle  studied.^  It  thus  becomes  the  duty  of 
every  one  capable  of  demonstrating  any  definite  §  a  JAe  au- 
points  of  superiority  in  modem  art,  and  who  is  in  ^^*'  ^f^^ 
a  position  in  which  his  doing  so  will  not  be  un-  iZ^I^H^ir 
graceful,  to  encounter  without  hesitation  whatever  ^'^*^^' 
opprobrium  may  Ml  upon  him  from  the  necessary  prejudice 
even  of  the  most  candid  minds,  and  £rom  the  far  more  virulent 
opposition  of  those  who  have  no  hope  of  maintaining  their  own 
reputation  for  discernment  but  in  the  support  of  that  kind  of 
ccmsecrated  merit  which  may  be  applauded  without  an  incon- 
venient necessity  for  reasons.  It  is  my  purpose,  therefore, 
believing  that  there  are  certain  points  of  superiority  in  modem 
artists,  and  especially  in  one  or  two  of  their  number,  which 
have  not  yet  been  fully  understood,  except  by  those  who  are 
scarcely  in  a  position  admitting  the  declaration  of  their  convic- 
tion, to  mstitute  a  close  comparison  between  the  great  works 
of  ancient  and  modem  landscape  art ;  to  raise,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  deceptive  veil  of  imaginary  light  through  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  gas^  upon  the  patriarchal  work ;  and  to  show 
the  real  relations,  whether  favourable  or  otherwise,  subsisting 
between  it  and  our  own.  I  am  fully  aware  that  this  is  not  to 
be  done  lightly  or  rashly ;  that  it  is  the  part  of  every  one  pro- 
posing to  undertake  .such  a  task,  strictly  to  examine,  with 
prolonged  doubt  and  severe  trial,  every  opinion  in  any  way 

^  [Thii  sentence — a  genermliMtion  from  Raskin's  visit  to  Roman  studios  in  the 
winter  of  1840-41~is  stracJc  out  in  his  copy  for  revision.] 
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contrary  to  the  sacred  verdict  of  time,  and  to  advance  nothing 
which  does  not,  at  least  in  his  own  conviction,  rest  on  surer 
%4,  ihuoniy  gTound  than  mare  feeling  or  taste.  I  have  accord- 
^  ^'^^f  ^8^y  advanced  nothing  in  the  following  pages  but 
dmomtra-  with  accompanying  demonstration,  which  may 
ft<w.  indeed  be  true  or  false — complete  or  conditional, 

but  which  can  only  be  met  on  its  own  grounds,  and  can  in  no 
way  be  borne  down  or  affected  by  mere  authority  of  great 
names.  Yet  even  thus  I  should  scarcely  have  venturai  to 
speak  so  decidedly  as  I  have,  but  for  my  full  conviction  that 
we  ought  not  to  class  the  historical  painters  of  the  fifteenth, 
and  landscape  painters  of  the  seventeenth,  centuries  together, 
under  the  general  title  of  "  old  masters,"  as  if  they  possessed 
anjrthing  like  corresponding  rank  in  their  respective  walks  of 
art.  I  feel  assured  that  the  principles  on  which  they  worked 
are  totally  opposed,  and  that  the  landscape  painters  have  been 
honoured  only  because  they  exhibited,  in  mechanical  and  tech- 
nical qualities,  some  semblance  of  the  manner  of  the  nobler 
historical  painters,  whose  principles  of  conception  and  composi- 
tion they  entirely  reversed.  The  course  of  study  which  has 
led  me  reverently  to  the  feet  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Da  Vinci, 
has  alienated  me  gradually  from  Claude  and  Caspar ;  I  cannot, 
at  the  same  time,  do  homage  to  power  and  pettiness — ^to  the 
truth  of  consummate  science,  and  the  mannerism  of  undiscip- 
lined imagination.^    And  let  it  *  be  imderstood  that  whenever 

^  [Ed.  1  here  inserted  the  following  passage  : — 

''  And  let  it  be  that  in  all  questions  respecting  the  art  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  ought  not  to  class  the  historical  and  landscape 
painters  together^  as  possessing  anjrthing  like  equal  rank  in  their  respective 
walks  of  art  It  is  because  I  look  with  the  most  devoted  veneration  upon 
M.  Angelo,  Raffiielle,  and  Da  Vinci,  that  I  do  not  distrust  the  principles  which 
induce  me  to  look  with  contempt  on  Claude,  Salvator,  and  Uaspar  Poussin. 
Had  I  disliked  all,  I  should  have  believed  in  and  bowed  before  all;  but  in  my 
admiration  of  the  greater,  I  consider  myself  as  having  warrant  for  the  repu- 
diation of  the  less.  I  feel  assured  that  thev  cannot  with  reason  be  admired 
together, — ^that  the  principles  of  art  on  which  they  worked  are  totally  opposed, 
and  that  the  landscape  painters  of  the  old  school  have  been  honoured  only 
because  they  had  in  them  a  shadow  and  semblance  of  the  manner  of  the  nobler 
historical  painters,  whose  principles  in  all  points  they  directly  reversed.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  let  it  be  understood  .  .  . ' 

In  Rnskiu's  copy  for  revision  the  sentence  in  the  text — '^  The  course  of  study  .  .  . 
imajnnation  " — is  struck  out.     For  his  earlier  view  of  Claude,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  112.  J 

^  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  here  inserts  ^'therefore,"  and,  two  lines  lower 
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hereafter  I  speak  depreciatingly  of  the  old  masters  as  a  body,  I 
refer  to  none  of  the  historical  painters,  for  whom  I  entertain  a 
veneration  which,  though  I  hope  reasonable  in  its  gromids,  is 
almost  superstitious  in  degree.  Neither,  unless  he  be  particu- 
larly mentioned,  do  I  intend  to  include  Nicholas  Poussin, 
whose  landscapes  have  a  separate  and  elevated  character,  which 
renders  it  necessary  to  consider  them  apart  from  all  others. 
Speaking  generally  of  the  elder  masters,  I  refer  only  to 
Claude,  Gaspar  Poussin,  Salvator  Rosa,  Cuyp,  Berghem,  Both, 
Ruysdael,  Hobbima,  Teniers  (in  his  landscapes),  P.  Potter, 
Canaletto,  and  the  various  Van  somethings  and  Back  some- 
things, more  especially  and  malignantly  those  who  have 
libelled  the  sea.^ 

It  will  of  course  be  necessary  for  me,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  to  state  briefly  those  principles  on  which  I 
conceive  all  right  judgment  of  art  must  be  founded.  These 
introductory  chapters  I  should  wish  to  be  read  carefrdly, 
because  all  criticism  must  be  useless  when  the  terms  or  grounds 
of  it  are  in  any  degree  ambiguous ;  and  the  ordinary  language 
of  connoisseurs  and  critics,  granting  that  they  understand  it 
themselves,  is  usually  mere  jargon  to  others,  frt>m  their  custom 
of  using  technical  terms,  by  which  everything  is  meant  and 
nothing  is  expressed. 

And  if,  in  the  application  of  these  principles,  in  spite  of 
my  endeavour  to  render  it  impartial,  the  feeling  §  5.  xke 
and   fondness  which   I   have  for  some  works   of  ^^t^^j^' 
modem  art  escape  me  sometimes  where  they  should  wwht  ex- 
not,  let  it  be  pardoned  as  little  more  than  a  fair  «^^*- 
counterbalance  to  that  peculiar  veneration  with   which   the 
work  of  the  old  master,  associated  as  it  has  ever  been  in  our 
ears  with  the  expression  of  whatever  is  great  or  perfect,  must 
be  usually  regarded  by  the  reader.     I  do  not  say  that  this 
veneration  is  wrong,  nor  that  we  should  be  less  attentive  to 
the  repeated  words  of  time:  but  let  us  not  forget  that  if 

down^  italicizes  none.  Similarly,  lower  down  stilly  he  iDserts  before  Claude^  etc^  the 
words  ''  the  landscape  painters,  j 

^  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Raskin  tones  down  this  often-quoted  phrase  into  "  the 
▼arkms  Dutch  painters  of  marine.^ 
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honour  be  for  the  dead,  gratitude  can  only  be  for  the  living. 
He  who  has  once  stood  beside  the  grave,  to  look  back  upon 
the  companionship  which  has  been  for  ever  closed,  feeling  how 
impotent  there  are  the  wild  love  and  the  keen  sorrow,  to  give 
one  instant's  pleasure  to  the  pulseless  heart,  or  atone  in  the 
lowest  measure  to  the  departed  spirit  for  the  hour  of  unkind- 
ness,  will  scarcely  for  the  future  incur  that  debt  to  the  heart, 
which  can  only  be  discharged  to  the  dust  But  the  lesson 
which  men  receive  as  individuals,  they  do  not  learn  as  nations. 
Again  and  again  they  have  seen  their  noblest  descend  into  the 
grave,  and  have  thought  it  enough  to  garland  the  tombstone 
when  they  had  not  crowned  the  brow,  and  to  pay  the  honour 
to  the  ashes  which  they  had  denied  to  the  spirit.  Let  it  not 
displease  them  that  they  are  bidden,  amidst  the  tumult  and 
the  dazzle  of  theh*  busy  life,  to  listen  for  the  few  voices,  and 
watch  for  the  few  lamps,  which  God  has  toned  and  lighted  to 
charm  and  to  guide  them,  that  they  may  not  learn  their  sweet- 
ness by  their  silence,  nor  their  light  by  their  decay.^ 

^  [This  paragraph,  from  ^^  He  who  has  once  stood,"  etc.,  to  the  end,  is  printed  in 
Frondes  Agrutes,  §  84.  Ruskin  read  the  passage  in  his  Oxford  course—''  Readings  in 
Modem  Painters"  and  compared  it^  to  its  disadvantage,  with  a  passage  from  Unto  this 
Last,  It  was  a  true  saying,  he  said,  and  sincere,  hut  he  had  in  fiict ''  never  so  stood 
heside  his  dead  "  ;  if  he  hi^,  "  he  would  never,  in  speaking  of  the  time,  have  studied 
how  to  put  three  '  d's '  one  after  the  other,  in  '  deht,' '  dischai^^,'  and  ' dust' "] 
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DEFINITION  OF  GREATNESS  IN  ART 

In  the  15th  Lecture  of  Sh*  Joshua  Reynolds,  incidental  notice 
is  taken  of  the  distinction  between  those  excellences 
in  the  painter  which  belong  to  him  as  such^  and  tianb^tw^ 
those  which  belong  to  him  in  common  with  all  [he  painter* $ 
men  of  intellect,  the  general  and  exalted  powers  )!ifLr  alS 
of  which  art  is  the  evidence  and  expression,  not  the  [^f^hnirai 

1.  -Tfc  iT»»  •  1  11     knowledge, 

subject.  But  the  distmction  is  not  there  dwelt 
upon  as  it  should  be,  for  it  is  owing  to  the  slight  attention 
ordinarily  paid  to  it,  that  criticism  is  open  to  every  form  of 
coxcombry,  and  liable  to  every  phase  of  error.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinction on  which  depend  all  sound  judgment  of  the  rank  of 
the  artist,  and  all  just  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  art. 

Painting,  or  art  generally,  as  such,  with  all  its  technicali- 
ties, difficulties,  and  particular  ends,  is  nothing  but 
a  noble  and  expressive  language,  invaluable  as  the  «*  euch,  i>^' 
vehicle  of  thought,  but  by  itself  nothing.    He  who  ^?f^^^  ^^^ 
has  learned  what  is  commonly  considered  the  whole     *"'    '*^''^' 
art  of  painting,  that  is,  the  art  of  representing  any  natural 
object  faithfully,  has  as  yet  only  learned   the  language   by 
which  his  thoughts  are  to  be  expressed.     He  has  done  just  as 
much  towards  being  that  which  we  ought  to  respect  as  a  great 
painter,   as   a  man  who  has  learnt  how  to  express  himself 
grammatically  and  melodiously  has  towards  being  a  great  poet 
The  language  is,  indeed,  more  difficult  of  acquirement  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  possesses  more  power  of 
delighting  the  sense,  while  it  speaks  to  the  intellect ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  nothing  more  than  language,  and  all  those 
excellences  which  are  peculiar  to  the  painter  as  such,  are 

•7 
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merely  what  rhythm,  melody,  precision,  and  force  are  in  the 
words  of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  necessary  to  their  greatness, 
but  not  the  tests  of  their  greatness.  It  is  not  by  the  mode 
of  representing  and  sajdng,  but  by  what  is  represented  and 
said,  that  the  respective  greatness  either  of  the  painter  or  the 
writer  is  to  be  finally  determined.^ 

Speaking  with  strict  propriety,  therefore,  we  should  call  a 

man  a  great  painter  only  as  he  excelled  in  precision 

L/'atenw      and  force  in  the  language  of  lines,  and  a  great 

^7;*v«»^»v„  versifier,  as  he  excelled  in  precision  and  force  in 

'^^  '^'  the  language  of  words.  A  great  poet  would  then 
be  a  term  strictly,  and  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  applicable 
to  both,  if  warranted  by  the  character  of  the  images  or  thoughts 
which  each  in  their  respective  languages  conveyed. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems  or 
§  4.  Ejcamuie  pi^tures  (I  usc  the  words  as  synonymous)  which 
in  a  painting  qf  modem  timcs  havc  seen: — ^the  "Old  Shepherd's 
E,  Land  #.  chJef-moumcr."  *  Here  the  exquisite  execution  of 
the  glossy  and  crisp  hair  of  the  dog,  the  bright  sharp  touching 
of  the  green  bough  beside  it,  the  clear  *  painting  of  the  wood  of 

1  [This  is  perhaps  oue  of  ^^  mauy  passages"  in  the  volume  to  which  Ruskin  after- 
wards referred  as  ^'setting  the  subject  or  motive  of  the  picture  so  much  above  the 
mode  of  its  execution^  that  some  of  my  more  feebly  gifted  disciples  supooeed  they  were 
folfilliiuc  my  wishes  by  choosing  exactly  the  subjects  for  painting  wnich  they  were 
least  able  to  paint"  *'  It  was  long/'  he  said  elsewhere^  '^  before  1  myself  understood 
the  true  meaning  of  the  pride  of  the  greatest  men  in  their  mere  execution.  .  .  .  Inferior 
artists  are  continually  trying  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  sound  work,  and  either 
indulging  themselves  in  their  delights  in  subject^  or  pluming  themselves  on  their  noble 
motives  for  attempting  what  they  cannot  perform ;  .  .  .  whereas  the  great  men  alwa3r8 
understand  at  once  that  the  first  morality  of  a  painter,  as  of  everybody  else^  is  to  know 
his  busiuees."  Yet  though  Ruskin  felt  that  he  bad  been  ^'  provoked  "  too  fiir  into  *^  Uie 
exclusive  assertion  "  of  his  proposition — that  subject  was  principal^  and  techniaue  the 
means  of  expression,  yet  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition  itself  lie  constantly  aahered. 
*'  The  principle  itself, '  he  said^ ''  1  maintain^  now  in  advanced  life^  with  more  reverence 
and  firmness  than  in  earliest  youth ;  and  though  I  believe  that  among  the  teachers  who 
have  opposed  its  assertion,  there  are  few  who  enjoy  the  mere  artifices  of  composition 
or  dexterities  of  handling  so  much  as  I,  the  time  which  I  have  given  to  the  investigation 
of  these  has  only  farther  assured  me  that  the  pictures  were  noblest  which  compelled 
me  to  forget  them  "  (Lectures  an  Art,  §  74 ;  Eagle*s  Nest,  §§  41-42).] 

2  [Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1837.  Now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  South 
Kensington  Museum,  Sheepshanks  Collection.  For  other  references  to  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  see  above,  Introduction,  p.  xlvi. ;  and  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  sec.  iL  ch.  iv. 
§  11  n. ;  vol.  V.  pt  ix.  ch.  vi.  §  20 ;  Academy  Notes,  1856-58 ;  Pre-RaphaeHtism,  §  29.1 

^  [So  in  all  the  editions  of  tne  book  ;  the  MS.,  however  (see  facsimile),  has  '^  clever, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  word  ''  clear  "  is  an  original,  and  never  corrected,  misprint.] 


-^  Z^JLj^  iJrr^  J  K^    Cl,,^  -     "3C     ^lii^S^    U..^J^   4l^«4*^ 

Facsimile  of  a  Page  ui*  an  Early  DnAn*  ok  "  Modkkn  Paintkhs,"  Vo 

(Pt.  i.  sec.  i.  ch.  ii.  Ji  4) 
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the  coffin  and  the  folds  of  the  blanket,  are  language — language 
cdear  and  expressive  in  the  highest  d^ree.  But  the  close 
pressure  of  the  dog's  breast  against  the  wood,  the  convulsive 
clinging  of  the  paws,  which  has  dragged  the  blanket  off  the 
trestle,  the  total  powerlessness  of  the  head  laid,  close  and 
motionless,  upon  its  folds,  the  fixed  and  tearful  fall  of  the  eye 
in  its  utter  hopelessness,  the  rigidity  of  repose  which  marks 
that  there  has  been  no  motion  nor  change  in  the  trance  of 
agony  since  the  last  blow  was  struck  on  the  coffin-lid,  the 
quietness  and  gloom  of  the  chamber,  the  spectacles  marking 
the  place  where  the  Bible  was  last  closed,  indicating  how 
lonely  has  been  the  life,  how  unwatched  the  departure,  of  him 
who  is  now  laid  sohtary  in  his  sleep ; — ^these  are  all  thoughts 
— ^thoughts  by  which  the  picture  is  separated  at  once  from 
hundreds  of  equal  merit,  as  far  as  mere  painting  goes,  by 
which  it  ranks  as  a  work  of  high  art,  and  stamps  its  author, 
not  as  the  neat  imitator  of  the  texture  of  a  skin,  or  the  fold  of 
a  drapery,  but  as  the  Man  of  Mind. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  easy,  either  in  painting  or 
literature,  to  determine  where  the  influence  of  §  ^  Digumky 
language  stops,  and  where  that  of  thought  begins.  <iffi^^p  «» 
Many  thoughts  are  so  dependent  upon  the  language  J^^  Jr^m^ 
in  which  they  are  clothed,  that  they  would  lose  ««<"*<wfy*^ 
half  their  beauty  if  otherwise  expressed.  But  the  highest 
thoughts  are  those  which  are  least  dependent  on  language, 
and  the  dignity  of  any  composition,  and  praise  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  are  in  exact  propoilion  to  its  independency  of  language 
or  expression.  A  composition  is  indeed  usually  most  perfect, 
when  to  such  intrinsic  dignity  is  added  all  that  expression  can 
do  to  attract  and  adorn ;  but  in  every  case  of  supreme  excel- 
lence this  all  becomes  as  nothing.  We  are  more  gratified  by 
the  simplest  hues  or  words  which  can  suggest  the  idea  in  its 
own  naked  beauty,  than  by  the  robe  and  the  gem  which  conceal 
while  they  decorate;  we  are  better  pleased  to  feel  by  their 
absence  how  Uttle  they  could  bestow,  than  by  their  presence 
how  much  they  can  destroy. 

There  is  therefore  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  what 
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is  ornamental  in  language  and  what  is  expressive.  That  part 
§  6.  Dutine-  ^^  i*  which  is  necessary  to  the  embodying  and  con- 
tum  between  veying  of  the  thought  is  worthy  of  respect  and 
ejpjnws^  hn-  attention  as  necessary  to  excellence,  though  not  the 
^«5«-  test  of  it.     But  that  part  of  it  which  is  decorative 

has  little  more  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  picture 
than  the  frame  or  the  varnishing  of  it.  And  this  caution  in 
distinguishing  between  the  ornamental  and  the  expressive  is 
peculiarly  necessary  in  painting ;  for  in  the  language  of  words 
it  is  nearly  impossible  for  that  which  is  not  expressive  to  be 
beautiful,  except  by  mere  rhythm  or  melody,  any  sacrifice  to 
which  is  immediately  stigmatized  as  error.  But  the  beauty  of 
mere  language  in  painting  is  not  only  very  attractive  and 
entertaining  to  the  spectator,  but  requires  for  its  attainment 
no  small  exertion  of  mind  and  devotion  of  time  by  the  artist. 
Hence,  in  art,  men  have  frequently  fancied  that  they  were 
becoming  rhetoricians  and  poets  when  they  were  only  learning 
to  speak  melodiously,  and  the  judge  has  over  and  over  again 
advanced  to  the  honour  of  authors  those  who  were  never  more 
than  ornamental  writing-masters.^ 

Most  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school,  for  instance,  excepting 

always  those  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Rembrandt, 
in  the  Dutch^  ^^c  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  the  artist's  power  of 
ojirf  eor/y         specch,  the  clear  and  vigorous  elocution  of  useless 

and  senseless  words;  while  the  early  efforts  of 
Cimabue  and  Giotto  are  the  burning  messages  of  prophecy, 
delivered  by  the  stammering  lips  of  infants.  It  is  not  by 
ranking  the  former  as  more  than  mechanics,  or  the  latter  as 
less  than  artists,  that  the  taste  of  the  multitude,  always  awake 
to  the  lowest  pleasures  which  art  can  bestow,  and  blunt  to  the 
highest,  is  to  be  formed  or  elevated.  It  must  be  the  part  of 
the  judicious  critic  carefully  to  distinguish  what  is  language, 
and  what  is  thought,  and  to  rank  and  praise  pictures  chiefly 
for  the  latter,  considering  the  former  as  a  totally  inferior 

^  [Ruskin  in  his  copy  for  revision  made  the  following  note  on  §  6  : — 

''This  entire  paragraph  is  exaggerated  and  in  many  respects  fidse.  I 
should  gkdly  have  omitted  it,  but  1  think  it  just,  when  I  have  been  in  error, 
to  show  clearly  to  what  extent"] 
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excellence,  and  one  which  cannot  be  compared  with  nor 
weighed  against  thought  in  any  way,  or  in  any  degree  what- 
soever. The  picture  which  has  the  nobler  and  more  numerous 
ideas,  however  awkwardly  expressed,  is  a  greater  and  a  better 
picture  than  that  which  has  the  less  noble  and  less  numerous 
ideas,  however  beautifully  expressed.  No  weight,  nor  mass 
nor  beauty  of  execution,  can  outweigh  one  grain  or  fragment 
of  thought.  Three  penstrokes  of  Ri^aelle  are  a  greater  and  a 
better  picture  than  the  most  finished  work  that  ever  Carlo 
Dolci  polished  into  inanity.^  A  finished  work  of  a  great  artist 
is  only  better  than  its  sketch,  if  the  sources  of  pleasure  belong- 
ing to  colour  and  realization — valuable  in  themselves — are  so 
employed  as  to  increase  the  impressiveness  of  the  thought. 
But  if  one  atom  of  thought  has  vanished,  all  colour,  all  finish, 
all  execution,  all  ornament,  are  too  dearly  bought.  Nothing 
but  thought  can  pay  for  thought,  and  the  instant  that  the  in- 
creasing refinement  or  finish  of  the  picture  begins  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  loss  of  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  idea,  that  instant 
all  refinement  or  finish  is  an  excrescence  and  a  deformity. 

Yet  although  in  all  our  speculations  on  art,  language  is 
thus  to  be  distinguished  from,  and  held  subordin-  §  g.  Yet  then 
ate  to,  that  which  it  conveys,  we  must  still  remem-  ?J*  ^^^Lhw 
ber  that  there  are  certain  ideas  inherent  in  language  to  language 
itself,  and  that,  strictly  speaking,  every  pleasure  •^^• 
connected  with  art  has  in  it  some  reference  to  the  intellect. 
The  mere  sensual  pleasure  of  the  eye,  received  from  the  most 
brilliant  piece  of  colouring,  is  as  nothing  to  that  which  it 
receives  fi-om  a  crystal  prism,  except  as  it  depends  on  our  per- 
ception of  a  certain  meaning  and  intended  arrangement  of 
colour,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  intellect.    Nay,  the  term 
idea,  according  to  Locke's  definition  of  it,  will  extend  even  to 
the  sensual  impressions  themselves  as  far  as  they  are  '^  things 

1  [Eds.  1  and  2  insert :— 

''  A  pencil  tcratch  of  Wiilde's  on  the  beck  of  a  letter  is  a  greet  and  a 

better  picture — and  I  use  the  term  picture  in  its  full  sense — ^thim  the  moat 

labourcMi  and  luminous  canvas  that  ever  left  the  easel  of  Gerard  Dow.    A 

finished/'  etc. 

For  other  references  to  Carlo  Dolci,  see  below,  sec  iL  ch.  ii.  §  9  n.,  p.  126; 

Modem  Paintere,  vol  iii.  ch.  iz.  §  7.] 
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which  the  mind  occupies  itself  about  in  thinking ; ''  ^  that  is,  not 
as  they  are  felt  by  the  eye  only,  but  as  they  are  received  by 
the  mind  through  the  eye.  So  that,  if  I  say  that  the  greatest 
%9.Thed^  picture  is  that  which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the 
»*^^-  spectator  the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas, 

I  have  a  definition  which  will  include  as  subjects  of  comparison 
every  pleasure  which  art  is  capable  of  conveying.  If  I  were 
to  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  best  picture  was  that  which 
most  closely  imitated  nature,  I  should  assume  that  art  could 
only  please  by  imitating  nature ;  and  I  should  cast  out  of  the 
pale  of  criticism  those  parts  of  works  of  art  which  are  not 
imitative,  that  is  to  say,  intrinsic  beauties  of  colour  and  form, 
and  those  works  of  art  wholly,  which,  like  the  Arabesques  of 
Raffaelle  in  the  Loggias,'  are  not  imitative  at  alL  Now,  I  want 
a  definition  of  art  wide  enough  to  include  all  its  varieties  of 
aim.  I  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  the  art  is  greatest  which 
gives  most  pleasure,  because  perhaps  there  is  some  art  whose 
end  is  to  teach,  and  not  to  please.  I  do  not  say  that  the  art  is 
greatest  which  teaches  us  most,  because  perhaps  there  is  some 
art  whose  end  is  to  please,  and  not  to  teach.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  art  is  greatest  which  imitates  best,  because  perhaps 
there  is  some  art  whose  end  is  to  create  and  not  to  imitate. 
But  I  say  that  the  art  is  greatest  which  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  spectator,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  the  greatest 
number  of  the  greatest  ideas ;  and  I  call  an  idea  great  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  received  by  a  higher  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  as 
it  more  fully  occupies,  and  in  occupjdng,  exercises  and  exalts, 
the  faculty  by  which  it  is  received. 

If  this,  then,  be  the  definition  of  great  art,  that  of  a  great 
artist  naturally  follows.  He  is  the  greatest  artist  who  has  em- 
bodied, in  the  sum  of  his  works,  the  greatest  number  of  the 
greatest  ideas. 

^  r^n  Essay  concerning  Human  UnderHanding,  book  ii.  ch.  LI 
'  ^For  another  reference  to  the  arabesques  with  whidh  Raphael  decorated  the 
Loggia  of  the  Vatican^  see  below,  pt  iL  sec  i.  ch.  viL  §  22,  p.  19a] 


CHAPTER  III 

OF  IDEAS  OF  POWER 

The  definition  of  art  which  I  have  just  given  requires  me  to 
determine  what  kinds  of  ideas  can  be  received  from 
works  of  art,  and  which  of  these  are  the  greatest,  Li^  qfidm^ 
before  proceeding  to  any  practical  application  of  ?^  conveyabie 
the  test.  ** 

I  think  that  all  the  sources  of  ^  pleasure,  or  of  any  other 
good,  to  be  derived  from  works  of  art,  may  be  referred  to  five 
distinct  heads.* 

I.  Ideas  of  Power. — The  perception  or  conception  of  the 
mental  or  bodily  powers  by  which  the  work  has  been 
produced. 
II.  Ideas  of  Imitation. — The  perception  that  the  thing  pro- 
duced resembles  something  else. 

III.  Ideas  of  Truth. — The  perception  of  faithfulness  in  a  state- 

ment of  facts  by  the  thing  produced. 

IV.  Ideas  of  Beauty. — The  perception  of  beauty,  either  in  the 

thing  produced,  or  in  what  it  suggests  or  resembles. 
V.  Ideas  of  Relation. — The  perception  of  intellectual  rela- 
tions in  the  thing  produced,  or  in  what  it  suggests  or 
resembles. 
I  shall  briefly  distinguish  the  nature  and  effects  of  each  of 
these  classes  of  ideas. 

^  [lu  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskiu  here  inserts  the  word  '^  idml"  and  lower  down 
he  corrects  to  ''  I  shall  briefly  endeavour  to  distinguish."  For  a  deacription  of  his 
proposed  rearrangement  of  this  part  of  the  volnme^  see  Appendix  v.,  p.  083.] 

'  [In  his  Oxford  *'  Readings  in  Modem  Painters  "  Ruskin  referred  to  this  elaborate 
svstematization  as  '^ affected  and  forced."  ''Now/'  he  said,  ''I  should  say  quite 
plainly — a  picture  must,  first,  be  well  painted  ;  secondly,  must  be  a  true  representa- 
tion ;  thirdly,  must  be  of  a  pretty  thing ;  fourthly,  must  be  of  a  pretty  thing  which 
there  was  some  rational  and  interesting  cause  for  painting."] 
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I,  Ideas  of  Power/ — ^These  are  the  simple  perception  of 
the  mental  or  bodily  powers  exerted  in  the  produc- 
pawr  vary  tion  of  any  work  of  art.  According  to  the  dignity 
H^d'*^!h^  and  degree  of  the  power  perceived  is  the  dignity  of 
^  ^  '  the  idea ;  but  the  whole  class  of  ideas  is  received  by 
the  intellect,  and  they  excite  the  best  of  the  moral  feelings, 
veneration,  and  the  desire  of  exertion.  As  a  species,  therefore, 
they  are  one  of  the  noblest  connected  with  art ;  but  the  differ- 
ences in  degree  of  dignity  among  themselves  are  infinite,  being 
correspondent  with  every  order  of  power, — ^from  that  of  the 
fingers  to  that  of  the  most  exalted  intellect.  Thus,  when  we 
see  an  Indian's  paddle  carved  from  the  handle  to  the  blade, 
we  have  a  conception  of  prolonged  manual  labour,'  and  are 
gratified  in  proportion  to  the  supposed  expenditure  of  time 
and  exertion.  These  are,  indeed,  powers  of  a  low  order,  yet 
the  pleasure  arising  fix)m  the  conception  of  them  enters  very 
largely  into  our  admiration  of  all  elaborate  ornament,  archi- 
tectural decoration,  etc.  The  delight  with  which  we  look  on 
the  fretted  front  of  Rouen  Cathedral*  depends  in  no  small 
degree  on  the  simple  perception  of  time  employed  and  labour 
expended  in  its  production.^  ^  But  it  is  a  right,  that  is,  an 
ennobling  pleasure,  even  in  this  its  lowest  phase ;  and  even  the 
pleasure  felt  by  those  persons  who  praise  a  drawing  for  its 

♦  Vide  Appendix  17  to  Stones  of  Vetdce,  vol.  i.* 

\  [In  an  early  draft  of  this  chapter,  Ruskin  commenced  the  discussion  of  Ideas  of 
Power  as  follows : — 

''These  I  have  defined  to  be  the  conception  of  the  powers  mental  or 
bodily  necessary  to  the  production  of  any  work  of  art  The  conception  of 
a  power  is  not  less  prc^uctive  of  pleasure  than  the  contemplation  of  a 
perfection  or  beauty,  and  it  is  often  more  elevating.  Aloeste,  in  the  MUanr 
thrope,  says  impatiently  of  the  sonnet  of  Orontes,  'Voyons,  monsieur,  le 
temps  ne  fait  rien  k  Tafiaire.'  This  is  not  true  in  works  of  art,  though  it  is 
of  poetry." 
In  re-writing  the  present  passage,  Ruskin  utilised  his  quotation  from  Moliere 
elsewhere ;  see  below,  sec.  iL  ch.  iL  §  2,  p  122.] 

'  [Ruskin  in  his  copy  for  revision  has  here  inserted  the  words  ''  with  some  subtlety 
of  barbaric  taste."] 

*  rSeen  and  sketched  by  Ruskin  in  his  tour  of  1835 ;  see  VoL  II.  pp.  400,  490.] 
^  [For  further  discussion  of  ''ideas  of  power"  in  architecture,  see  8eien  Lamps y 
ch.  i.  ("The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice,"  §  11).] 

'  [This  footnote  was  added  in  ed.  5  (1851).] 
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** finish"  or  its  "work,"*  which  is  one  precisely  of  the  same 
kind,  would  be  right,  if  it  did  not  imply  a  want  of  perception 
of  the  higher  powers  which  render  work  unnecessary.  If  to 
the  evidence  of  labour  be  added  that  of  strength  or  dexterity, 
the  sensation  of  power  is  yet  increased;  if  to  strength  and 
dexterity  be  added  that  of  ingenuity  and  judgment,  it  is 
multiplied  tenfold;  and  so  on,  through  all  the  subjects  of 
action  of  body  or  mind,  we  receive  the  more  exalted  pleasure 
j&om  the  more  exalted  power. 

So  far  the  nature  and  effects  of  ideas  of  power  cannot  but 
be  admitted  by  all.     But  the  circumstance  which  §  3,  ^^  ^re 
I  wish  especially  to  insist  upon,  with  respect  to  H?^-^^^ 
them,  is  one  which  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  readily  tem  tkewb- 
allowed,  namely,  that  they  are  independent  of  the  i^  ^powr. 
nature  or  worthiness  of  the  object  fix)m  which  they  ^ftu  ward 
are  received;    and  that  whatever  has  been  the  ""^'<^^" 
subject  of   a  great  power,  whether  there  be  intrinsic  and 
apparent  worthiness  in  itself  or  not,  bears  with  it  the  evidence 
of  having  been  so,   and  is  capable  of  giving  the  ideas   of 
power,  and  the  consequent  pleasures  in  their  fiill  degree.     For 
observe,  that  a  thing  is  not  properly  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  great  power,  on  which  only  some  part  of  that 
power  has  been  expended.     A   nut  may  be  cracked  by  a 
steam-engine,  but  it  has  not,  in  being  so,  been  the  subject 
of  the  power  of  the  engine.     And  thus  it  is  falsely  said  of 
great  men,  that  they  waste  their  lofty  powers  on  unworthy 
objects:  the  object  may  be  dangerous  or  useless,   but,   as 
fer  as  the  phrase  has  reference  to  difficulty  of  performance, 
it  cannot  be  unworthy  of  the  power  which  it  brings  into 
exertion,  because  nothing  can   become  a  subject  of  action 
to  a  greater  power  which  can  be  accomplished  by  a  less, 
any  more  than  bodily  strength  can  be  exerted  where  there 
is  nothing  to  resist  it. 

So  then,  men  may  let  their  great  powers  lie  dormant,  while 
they  employ  their  mean  and  petty  powers  on  mean  and  petty 
objects;  but  it  is  physically  impossible  to  employ  a  great 
power,   except  on  a  great  object     Consequentiy,  wherever 
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power  of  any  kind  or  degree  has  been  exerted,  the  marks  and 
evidence  of  it  are  stamped  upon  its  results :  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  lost  or  wasted,  or  without  record,  even  in  the 
"  estimation  of  a  hair ; "  and  therefore,  whatever  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  power  bears  about  with  it  the  image  of  that 
which  created  it,^  and  is  what  is  conmionly  called  "  excellent" 
And  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  Excellent,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  terms, "  beautiful,"  "  useful,"  "  good,"  etc. ; 
and  we  shall  always,  in  future,  use  the  word  excellent,  as 
signifying  that  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied  required  a  great 
power  for  its  production.* 

The  faculty  of  perceiving  what  powers  are  required  for  the 
.  production  of  a  thing,  is  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
necMsary  to  the  cxceUcnce.  It  is  this  faculty  in  which  men,  even 
^wo^^^  of  the  most  cultivated  taste,  must  always  be  want- 
ing, unless  they  have  added  practice  to  reflection ; 
because  none  can  estimate  the  power  manifested  in  victory, 
unless  they  have  personally  measured  the  strength  to  be  over- 
come. Though,  therefore,  it  is  possible,  by  the  cultivation  of 
sensibility  and  judgment,  to  become  capable  of  distinguishing 
what  is  beautifrd,  it  is  totally  impossible,  without  practice  and 
knowledge,  to  distinguish  or  feel  what  is  exceUent  The 
beauty  or  the  truth  of  Titian's  flesh-tint  may  be  appreciated 
by  all ;  but  it  is  only  to  the  artist,  whose  multiplied  hours  of 

♦  Of  course  the  word  "  excellent "  is  primarily  a  mere  synonyme  with 
^'  surpassing/'  and  when  applied  to  persons,  has  the  general  meaning  given  by 
Johnson — "  the  state  of  abounding  in  any  good  quality."  But  when  applied  to 
things  it  has  always  reference  to  the  power  by  which  they  are  produced.  We 
talk  of  excellent  music  or  poetry,  because  it  is  difficult  to  compose  or  write 
such,  but  never  of  excellent  flowers,  because  all  flowers  being  the  result  of  the 
same  power,  must  be  equally  excellent.  We  distinguish  them  only  as  beautiful 
or  useful,  and  therefore,  as  there  is  no  other  one  word  to  signify  that  quality  of 
a  thing  produced  by  which  it  pleases  us  merely  as  the  result  of  power,  and  as 
the  term  "  excellent "  is  more  frequently  used  in  this  sense  than  in  any  other, 
I  choose  to  limit  it  at  once  to  this  sense,  and  I  wish  it,  when  I  use  it  in  future, 
to  be  so  understood. 

^  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Raskin  here  compresses  this  passage.  He  strikes  out 
the  footnote,  and  for  the  passage  ''and  is  what  is  commonly  ...  its  production," 
substitutes  '' — marvellous  in  power,  and  excellent  in  working.^] 
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toil  have  not  reached  the  slightest  resemblance  of  one  of  its 
tones,  that  its  excellence  is  manifest. 

Wherever,  then,  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  there  is 
excellence ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  prove  a  work  §  5.  Thepiea- 
excellent,  we  have  only  to  prove  the  difficulty  of  *«»*  attendant 
its  production;  whether  it  be  useful  or  beautiful  dlj^i^il^ 
]s  another  question ;  its  excellence  depends  on  its  ***'• 
difficulty  alone.^  Nor  is  it  a  false  or  diseased  taste  which  looks 
for  the  overcoming  of  difficulties,  and  has  pleasure  in  it,  even 
without  any  view  to  resultant  good.  It  has  been  made  part 
of  our  moral  nature  that  we  should  have  a  pleasure  in 
encountering  and  conquering  opposition,  for  the  sake  of  the 
struggle  and  the  victory,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  after  result : 
and  not  only  our  own  victory,  but  the  perception  of  that  of 
another,  is  in  all  cases  the  source  of  pure  and  ennobling 
pleasure.  And  if  we  often  hear  it  said,  and  truly  said,  that 
an  artist  has  erred  by  seeking  rather  to  show  his  skill  in  over- 
coming technical  difficulties,  than  to  reach  a  great  end,  be  it 
observed  that  he  is  only  blamed  because  he  has  sought  to 
conquer  an  inferior  difficulty  rather  than  a  great  one ;  for  it 
is  much  easier  to  overcome  technical  difficulties  than  to  reach 
a  great  end.  Whenever  the  visible  victory  over  difficulties  is 
found  painful  or  in  false  taste,  it  is  owing  to  the  preference  of 
an  inferior  to  a  great  difficulty,  or  to  the  false  estimate  of 
what  is  difficult  and  what  is  not.  It  is  far  more  difficult 
to  be  simple  than  to  be  compUcated;  far  more  difficult  to 
sacrifice  skill  and  cease  exertion  in  the  proper  place,  than  to 
expend  both  indiscriminately.  We  shall  find,  in  the  course 
of  our  investigation,  that  beauty  and  difficulty  go  together ; 
and  that  they  are  only  mean  and  paltry  difficulties  which 
it  is  wrong  or  contemptible  to  wrestle  with.  Be  it  re- 
membered then — Power  is  never  wasted.  AVhatever  power 
has  been  employed,  produces  excellence  in  proportion  to 
its  own  dignity  and  exertion ;  and  the  faculty  of  perceiving 

^  [Here  again,  in  his  copy  for  revision^  Ruskin  compresses,  striking  out  the  passage 
'' Wherever,  theu^  .  .  .  difficulty  alone."] 

m.  G 
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this  exertion,  and  appreciating  this  dignity,  is  the  £Ekcuity 
of  perceiving  excellence.^ 

^  [Thii  chapter  leems  to  have  given  the  author  much  trouble ;  the  MS.  shows  that 

it  was  very  larvelv  revised.    A  passage  in  one  draft  contains  an  eflfeetive  illustration  : — 

''It  IS  often  said  such  and  such  a  man  wasted  his  hijg^h  powers  on  painting 

lemon-peels.     No— he  let  his  high  powers  rest  and  lie  dormant^  if  he  had 

aaij,  while  he  used  his  little  and  mean  powers  to  paint  lemon-peels.      If 

he  did  use  his  high  powers  upon  them — if  there  were  anything  in  the 

subject  which  could  possibly  give  any  field  for  the  employment  of  a  high 

power^  ezoellenoe  is  produced,  excellence  capable  of  giving  exactly  the  same 

gratification — in  a  lemon-peel  or  a  Madonna,  provided  the  same  power  be 

exercised  on  them." 

The  illustration  of  the  Madonna  and  the  lemon-peel  was  afterwards  introduced 

lower  down ;  see  p.  101  n.] 


CHAPTER  IV 

OF  IDEAS  OF  IMITAllON 

FusELi,  in  his  Lectures/  and  many  other  persons  of  equally 
just  and  accurate  habits  of  thought  (among  others,  §  i.  p^iUe  um 
S.  T.  Coleridge),  make  a  distinction  between  imi-  ^f^.J^^ .. 
tation  and  copying,  representing  the  first  as  the  by  many 
Intimate  function  of  art — ^the  latter  as  its  cor-  ^oriunmiart. 
ruption ;  but  as  such  a  distinction  is  by  no  means  warranted, 
or  explained  by  the  common  meaning  of  the  words  themselves, 
it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  exactly  in  what  sense  they  are 
used  by  those  writers.  And  though,  reasoning  from  the  con- 
text, I  can  understand  what  ideas  those  words  stand  for  in 
their  minds,  I  cannot  allow  the  terms  to  be  properly  used  as 
sjnnbols  of  those  ideas,  which  (especially  in  the  case  of  the 
word  Imitation)  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  totally  different 
from  what  most  people  would  understand  by  the  term.  And 
by  men  of  less  accurate  thought,  the  word  is  used  still  more 
vaguely  or  falsely.  For  instance,  Burke'  (Treatise  on  the 
Sublime,  part  L  sect.  16)  says :  "  When  the  object  represented 
in  poetry  or  painting  is  such  as  we  could  have  no  desire  of 
seeing  in  the  reality,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  its  power  in 
poetry  or  painting  is  owing  to  the  power  of  imitation^  In 
which  case  tlie  real  pleasure  may  be  in  what  we  have  been 
just  speaking  of,  the  dexterity  of  the  artist's  hand ;  or  it  may 
be  in  a  beautiful  or  singular  arrangement  of  colours,  or  a 
thoughtful  chiarosciux),  or  in  the  pure  beauty  of  certain  forms 
which  art  forces  on  our  notice,  though  we  should  not  have 
obser\"ed  them  in  the  reality;  and  I  conceive  that  none  of 


'I' 


See  his  Work*,  ii.  312,  and  in  vol.  iii  of  the  tame.  Aphorisms  101-102, 187.] 
For  auother  reference  to  Borke,  see  below,  p.  12tt.] 
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these  sources  of  pleasure  are  in  any  way  expressed  or  intimated 
by  the  term  "  imitation." 

But  there  is  one  source  of  pleasure  in  works  of  art  totally 
different  fix)m  all  these,  which  I  conceive  to  be  properly  and 
accurately  expressed  by  the  word  "imitation;"  one  which, 
though  constantly  confused  in  reasoning,  because  it  is  always 
associated,  in  fact,  with  other  means  of  pleasure,  is  totally 
separated  from  them  in  its  nature,  and  is  the  real  basis  of 
whatever  complicated  or  various  meaning  may  be  afterwards 
attached  to  the  word  in  the  minds  of  men. 

I  wish  to  point  out  this  distinct  source  of  pleasure  clearly 
at  once,  and  only  to  use  the  word  "  imitation  "  in  reference 
to  it. 

Whenever  anything  looks  like  what  it  is  not,  the  resem- 
u  2  Beai  blancc  being  so  great  as  nearly  to  deceive,  we  feel 
meai^  qf  a  kind  of  pleasurable  surprise,  an  agreeable  excite- 
theterm.  mcnt  of  mind,  exactly  the  same  in  its  nature  as 

that  which  we  receive  from  juggling.  Whenever  we  perceive 
this  in  something  produced  by  art,  that  is  to  say,  whenever 
the  work  is  seen  to  resemble  something  which  we  know  it  is 
not,  we  receive  what  I  call  an  idea  of  imitation.  JFhy  such 
ideas  are  pleasing,  it  would  be  out  of  our  present  purpose  to 
inquire;  we  only  know  that  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
feel  pleasure  in  his  animal  nature  from  gentle  surprise,  and 
that  such  surprise  csn  be  excited  in  no  more  distinct  manner 
than  by  the  evidence  that  a  thing  is  not  what  it  appears  to 
be.*  Now  two  things  are  requisite  to  our  complete  and  most 
.  pleasurable  perception  of  this :  first,  that  the  resem- 
re^Uite  to*'  blaucc  be  so  perfect  as  to  amount  to  a  deception ; 
^^tim^^  secondly,  that  there  be  some  means  of  proving  at 
the  same  moment  that  it  i^  a  deception.  The  most 
perfect  ideas  and  pleasures  of  imitation  are,  therefore,  when  one 
sense  is  contradicted  by  another,  both  bearing  as  positive  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  as  each  is  capable  of  alone ;  as  when  the 

♦  Arist.  Rhet  i.  ii.  23.i 


^  [fids.  1  and  2  omit  the  footnote  reference  to  Aristotle ;  while  ed.  3  adds  to  it  the 
quotation^  *'  ffy>Xoywfi6t  irruf,  Sri  roOro  Uwo,'*  omitted  in  eds.  4  et  M99.] 
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eye  says  a  thing  is  round,  and  the  finger  says  it  is  flat :  they  are^ 
therefore,  never  felt  in  so  high  a  degree  as  in  painting,  where 
appearance  of  projection,  roughness,  hair,  velvet,  eta,  are 
given  with  a  smooth  surface,  or  in  wax-work,  where  the  first 
evidence  of  the  senses  is  perpetually  contradicted  by  their 
experience.  But  the  moment  we  come  to  marble,  our  defini* 
tion  checks  us,  for  a  marble  figure  does  not  look  like  what  it 
is  not :  it  looks  like  nuirble,  and  like  the  form  of  a  man,  but 
then  it  is  marble,  and  it  is  the  form  of  a  man.  It  does  not 
look  like  a  man,  which  it  is  not,  but  like  the  form  of  a  man, 
which  it  is.  Form  is  form,  bond  fide  and  actual,  whether  in 
marble  or  in  flesh — not  an  imitation  or  resemblance  of  form, 
but  real  form.  The  chalk  outline  of  the  bough  of  a  tree  on 
paper,  is  not  an  imitation ;  it  looks  like  chalk  and  paper — not 
like  wood,  and  that  which  it  suggests  to  the  mind  is  not 
properly  said  to  be  Kke  the  form  of  a  bough,  it  is  the  form  of  a 
bough.  Now,  then,  we  see  the  limits  of  an  idea  of  imitation ; 
it  extends  only  to  the  sensation  of  trickery  and  deception 
occasioned  by  a  thing's  intentionally  seeming  different  fVom 
what  it  is;  and  the  degree  of  the  pleasure  depends  on  the 
degree  of  difference  and  the  perfection  of  the  resemblance,  not 
on  the  nature  of  the  thing  resembled.  The  simple  pleasure 
in  the  imitation  would  be  precisely  of  the  same  degree  (if  the 
accuracy  could  be  equal),  whether  the  subject  of  it  were  the 
hero  or  his  horse.^  There  are  other  collateral  sources  of 
pleasure  which  are  necessarily  associated  with  this,  but  that 
part  of  the  pleasure  which  depends  on  the  imitation  is  the 
same  in  both. 

Ideas  of  imitation,  then,  act  by  producing  the  simple 
pleasure  of  surprise,  and  that  not  of  surprise  in  its 
higher  sense  and  function,  but  of  the  mean  and  ^^rn^Sing 
paltry  surprise  which  is  felt  in  jugglery.     These  J^  imiMhm 
ideas   and   pleasures   are   the  most  contemptible  tempnueikai 
which  can  be  received  fix>m  art    First,  because  it  is  jl^J^^ 
necessary  to  their  enjo3rment  that  the  mind  should 
reject  the  impressicHi  and  address  of  the  thing  represented, 

1  [For  ''  mhi^ei  of  it  were  the  bero  or  hk  korM,"  edi.  1  end  2  f«ii4,  "  mhim^  be  e 
fcoreleoieii-peel."    See  ebove^  p.  06  ».] 
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*ancl  fix  itself  only  upon  the  reflection  that  it  is  not  what 
'.'it  seems  to  be.  All  high  or  noble  emotion  or  thought  is 
-thus  rendered  physically  impossible,  while  the  mind  exults 
in  what  is  very  like  a  strictiy  sensual  pleasure.^  We  may 
consider  tears  as  a  result  of  agony  or  of  art,  whichever  we 
please,  but  not  of  both  at  the  same  moment.  If  we  are  sur- 
prised by  them  as  an  attainment  of  the  one,  it  is  impossible 
we  can  be  moved  by  them  as  a  sign  of  the  other. 

Ideas  of  imitation  are  contemptible  in  the  second  place, 
because  not  only  do  they  preclude  the  spectator 
u^nfy^^M^  fron^  enjoying  inherent  beauty  in  the  subject,  but 
tempHbiemdh    they  Can  only  be  received  from  mean  and  pdtry 
*  subjects,  because  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  any- 

thing really  great.  We  can  *^  paint  a  cat  or  a  fiddle,  so  that 
they  look  as  if  we  could  take  them  up ; " '  but  we  cannot  imitate 
the  ocean,  or  the  Alps.  We  can  imitate  fruit,  but  not  a  tree ; 
flowers,  but  not  a  pasture;  cut-glass,  but  not  the  rainbow. 
All  pictures  in  which  deceptive  powers  of  imitation  are  dis- 
played are  therefore  either  of  contemptible  subjects,  or  have 
the  imitation  shown  in  contemptible  parts  of  them,  bits  of 
dress,  jewels,  furniture,  etc.' 

Thirdly,  these  ideas  are  contemptible,  because  no  ideas 
of  power  are  associated  with  them.  To  the  igno- 
itemi^iMie  Tsxit^  imitation,  indeed,  seems  diflicult,  and  its 
becauteUig  succcss  pwdscworthy,  but  even  they  can  by  no 
possibility  see  more  in  the  artist  than  they  do  in 
a  juggler,  who  arrives  at  a  strange  end  by  means  with  which 
they  are  unacquainted.  To  the  instructed,  the  juggler  is  by 
far  the  more  respectable  artist  of  the  two,  for  they  know 
sleight  of  hand  to  be  an  art  of  an  immensely  more  difficult 

^  [Eds.  1  and  2  add^  *'  and  one  precisely  of  the  same  order  and  degree,  whether  it 
be  received  from  the  bristles  of  a  boar  or  the  tears  of  a  Magdalen."] 


>  [Sir  Joshua  Refolds,,  in  The  ^ifer,  No.  79.] 


one  draft  of  this  chapter,  Raskin  added  the  remark : — 

''One  would  fiiin  hope  that  such  [ie.  deceptive  imitation]  was  not  the 
criterion  of  art  among  the  more  enlightened  of  the  ancients,  and  jret,  as  fiir 
as  my  own  reading  goes,  I  remember  scarcely  a  passage  of  any  author^  not 
himself  an  artist,  which  does  not  point  to  mere  deoeptu>n  as  the  sole  end  of 
art,  and  I  cannot  but  fancy  that  even  the  gold  and  ivory  and  glass  eyes  of 
Phidias  can  have  been  gooa  for  little  else."] 
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acquirement,  and  to  imply  more  ingenuity  in  the  artist  than 
a  power  of  deceptive  imitation  in  painting,  which  requires 
nothing  more  for  its  attainment  than  a  true  eye,  a  steady  hand, 
and  moderate  industry — qualities  which  in  no  degree  separate 
the  imitative  artist  from  a  watchmaker,  pin-maker,  or  any 
other  neat-handed  artificer.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
the  art  of  the  diorama,  or  the  stage,  where  the  pleasure  is  not 
dependent  on  the  imitation,  but  it  is  the  same  which  we  should 
receive  fipom  nature  herself,  only  far  inferior  in  degree.  It 
is  a  noble  pleasure;  but  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our 
investigation,  both  that  it  is  inferior  to  that  which  we  receive 
when  there  is  no  deception  at  all,  and  why  it  is  so. 

Whenever  then  in  ftiture,  I  speak  of  ideas  of  imitation, 
I  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  immediate  §  7.  Rgca^tu- 
and  present  perception  that  something  produced  ^*^ 
by  art  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be.  I  prefer  saying  "  that  it 
is  not  what  it  seems  to  be,"  to  saying  "  that  it  seems  to  be 
what  it  is  not,"  because  we  perceive  at  once  what  it  seems  to 
be,  and  the  idea  of  imitation,  and  the  consequent  pleasure, 
result  from  the  subsequent  perception  of  its  being  something 
else — ^flat,  for  instance,  when  we  thought  it  was  round.^ 

^  [With  this  and  the  following  chapter  compare  Stones  qf  Vemce,  voL  iii.  oh.  iv. 
|§  20seqq,y  where  Raskin  places  the  case  against  direct  imitation  ''on  a  loftier  and 
nmier  foundation  "^nameiy,  that  just  as  great  art  ''is  the  work  of  the  whole  liring 
creature,  hody  and  soul^"  so  also  "  it  addresses  the  whole  creature,"  and  fidls  in  the 
scale  of  nohility  if  it  does  not  make  appeal  to  "  the  beholding  imagination.''] 


CHAPTER  V 
OF  IDEAS  OF  TRUTH 

The  word  Truth,  as  applied  to  art,  signifies  the  faithful  state 

ment,  either  to  the  mind  or  senses,  of  any  fact 
lf]iJS!d'^    of  nature. 
'dSfrf '"*r«  ^^  receive  an  idea  of  truth,  then,  when  we 

perceive  the  faithfulness  of  such  a  statement. 
The  difference  between  ideas  of  truth  and  of  imitation  lies 
chiefly  in  the  following  points : 

First, — Imitation  can  only  be  of  something  material,  but 

truth  has  reference  to  statements  both  of  the 
fermce  Mween  qualities  of  material  things,  and  of  emotions,  im- 
^j^^^  *^^'   pressions,  and  thoughts.     There  is  a  moral  as  well 

as  material  truth, — a  truth  of  impression  as  well  as 
of  form, — of  thought  as  well  as  of  matter ;  and  the  truth  of  im- 
pression and  thought  is  a  thousand  times  the  more  important 
of  the  two.  Hence,  truth  is  a  term  of  universal  application, 
but  imitation  is  limited  to  that  narrow  field  of  art  which  takes 
cognizance  only  of  material  things. 

Secondly, — Truth  may  be  stated  by  any  signs  or  symbols 
%s.  Second  dif-  which  havc  a  definite  signification  in  the  minds  of 
ferenee.  thosc  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  although  such 

signs  be  themselves  no  image  nor  likeness  of  anything.  What* 
ever  can  excite  in  the  mind  the  conception  of  certain  facts, 
can  give  ideas  of  truth,  though  it  be  in  no  degree  the  imitation 
or  resemblance  of  those  facts.  If  there  be — ^we  do  not  say 
there  is, — but  if  there  be  in  painting  anything  which  operates, 
as  words  do,  not  by  resembling  anything,  but  by  being  taken 
as  a  symbol  and  substitute  for  it,  and  thus  inducing  the  effect 
of  it,  then  this  channel  of  communication  can  convey  uncor- 
rupted  truth,  though  it  do  not  in  any  degree  resemble  the 

104 
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trnds  wfacne  conception  it  induces.  But  idcfts  of  imitatkwu  of 
coarse,  require  the  likewsK  of  the  object  They  spetk  to  the 
peraqptive  &cuhies  only :  truth  to  the  conceptive.^ 

Thirdly,  and  in  consequence  of  what  is  abo\^  stated*  an 
idea  of  truth  exists  in  the  statement  of  oiir  attribute  ^4^  rvf^iff* 
of  anjrthii^,  but  an  idea  of  imitation  requires  the  >*«*<«* 
resemUance  of  as  many  attributes  as  we  are  usually  cogniiant 
of  in  its  real  presence.  A  pencil  outline  of  the  bough  of  a  tree 
on  white  paper  is  a  statement  of  a  certain  number  of  fiicts  of 
fomi.  It  does  not  yet  amount  to  the  imitation  of  an3^thinig« 
The  idea  of  that  fixm  is  not  given  in  nature  by  lines  at  all, 
still  less  by  blade  lines  with  a  white  space  betweoi  th»n« 
But  those  lines  conv^  to  the  mind  a  distinct  impression  of  a 
certain  number  of  fiufts,  whidi  it  recogniaes  as  agreeaUe  with 
its  previous  imi»essicms  of  the  bough  of  a  tree ;  and  it  recd\*es, 
therefMc,  an  idea  of  truth.  If,  in^ead  of  two  lines,  we  give  a 
daric  fiHm  with  the  brush,  we  convey  infSnrmation  of  a  certain 
rdation  of  shade  between  the  bough  and  sky,  recogniiable  for 
another  idea  of  truth :  but  we  have  still  no  imitation,  for  tlie 
white  paper  is  not  the  least  like  air,  nor  the  black  sliadow  like 
wood.  It  is  not  until  after  a  certain  number  of  ideas  of  truth 
have  been  collected  together,  that  we  arrive  at  an  idea  of 
imitatifML 

Hence  it  mi^t  at  first  sight  appear,  that  an  idea  of  imita* 
ti<»,  inasmuch  as  several  ideas  of  truth  are  united  . 
in  it,  is  nobler  than  a  simple  idea  of  truth.     And  'r^  tfJtkT^ 
if  it  ware  necessary  that  tiie  ideas  of  truth  should  JJJJJJJJJJ  ^ 
be  perfect,  or  should  be  subjects  of  contemplation 
as  9uckj  it  would  be  sa     But,  observe,  we  require  to  produce 
the  effect  of  imitation  only  so  many  and  such  ideas  of  truth  as 
the  senses  are  usually  cognizant  of.     Now  the  senses  are  not 
usually,  nor  unless  they  be  espedally  devoted  to  the  ser\*ice, 
cognizant,  with  accuracy,  of  any  truths  but  those  of  space  and 
projection.     It  requires  long  study  and  attention  before  they 

1  [The  ktt  aentence  re»dt  in  the  MS.  :— 

*'  Imitmtion,  therefore,  appeels  only  to  the  aeneet ;  truth  often  only  to  the 
mind"] 
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give  certain  evidence  of  even  the  simplest  truths  of  form. 
For  instance,  the  quay  on  which  the  figure  is  sitting,  with  his 
hand  at  his  eyes,  in  Claude's  '^  Seaport,"  No.  14  in  the  National 
Gallery,  is  egr^ously  out  of  perspective.^  The  eye  of  this 
artist,  with  all  Ms  study,  had  thus  not  acquired  the  power  of 
taking  cognizance  of  the  apparent  form  even  of  a  simple 
parallelopiped :  how  much  less  of  the  complicated  forms  of 
bou^s,  leaves,  or  limbs?  Although,  therefore,  something 
resembling  the  real  form  is  necessary  to  deception,  this  some- 
thing is  not  to  be  called  a  truth  of  form ;  for,  strictly  speaking, 
there  are  no  degrees  of  truth,  there  are  only  degrees  of  approach 
to  it ;  and  an  approach  to  it,  whose  feebleness  and  imperfecti<m 
would  instantly  offend  and  give  pain  to  a  mind  really  capable 
of  distinguishing  truth,  is  yet  quite  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  deceptive  imitation.  It  is  the  same  with  r^ard 
to  colour.  If  we  were  to  paint  a  tree  sky-blue,  or  a  dog  rose- 
pink,  the  discernment  of  the  public  would  be  keen  enough  to 
discover  the  falsehood;  but,  so  that  there  be  just  so  much 
approach  to  truth  of  colour  as  may  come  up  to  the  common 
idea  of  it  in  men's  minds,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  trees  be  all 
bright  green,  and  flesh  unbroken  buff,  and  ground  unbrok^i 
brown,  though  all  the  real  and  refined  truths  of  colour  be 
wholly  omitted,  or  rather  defied  and  contradicted,  there  is  yet 
quite  enough  for  all  purposes  of  imitation.  The  only  facts, 
then,  which  we  are  usually  and  certainly  cognizant  of,  are 
those  of  distance  and  projection;  and  if  these  be  tolerably 
given,  with  something  like  truth  of  form  and  colour  to  assist 
them,  the  idea  of  imitation  is  complete.  I  would  undertake* 
to  paint  an  arm,  with  every  muscle  out  of  its  place,  and  every 
bone  of  false  form  and  dislocated  articulation,  and  yet  to 
observe  certain  coarse  and  broad  resemblances  of  true  outline, 
which,  with  careful  shading,  would  induce  deception,  and 
draw  down  the  praise  and  delight  of  the  discerning  public. 

1  [''The  Embarkation  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba ; "  for  other  references  to  the  picture, 
see  below,  pt.  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  vii.  g  5,  p.  109.] 

>  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskiu  substitutes  "  It  would  be  easy/'  and  strikes  out 
the  following  personal  anecdote  down  to  the  end  of  §  5.] 
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The  other  day  at  Bruges,^  while  I  was  endeavouring  to  set 
down  in  my  note-hoc^  something  of  the  inefiable  expression 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  Cathedral,^  a  French  amateur  came  up 
to  me,  to  inquire  if  I  had  seen  the  modem  French  pictures  in 
a  neighbouring  church.  I  had  not,  but  felt  little  inclined  to 
leave  my  marble  for  all  the  canvas  that  ever  sufiared  fix>m 
French  brushes.  My  apathy  was  attacked  with  gradually 
increasing  energy  of  praise.  Rubens  never  executed — Titian 
never  coloured  anything  like  them.  I  thought  this  highly 
probable,  and  still  sat  quiet  The  voice  continued  at  my  ear. 
^Parbleu,  Monsieur,  Michel  Ange  n'a  rien  produit  de  plus 
beau  1  ^  **  De  plus  beauf^  repeated  I,  wishing  to  know  what 
particular  excellences  of  Michael  Angelo  were  to  be  intimated 
by  this  expression.  "Monsieur,  on  ne  pent  plus — c'est  un 
tableau  admirable — ^inconcevable ;  Monsieur,"  said  the  French- 
man, lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  concentrated  in 
one  conclusive  and  overwhelming  proposition  the  qualities 
which  were  to  outshine  Rubens  and  overpower  Buonaroti, — 
••  Monsieur,  il  sort  !  ** 

This  gentleman  could  only  perceive  two  truths  —  flesh 
colour  and  projection.'  These  constituted  his  notion  of  the 
perfection  of  painting ;  because  they  unite  all  that  is  necessary 
for  deception.  He  was  not  therefore  cognizant  of  many  ideas 
of  truth,  though  *  perfectly  cognizant  of  ideas  of  imitation. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  of  ideas  of 

1  [Rotldn  retarned  from  Switzerland  in  1842  hy  the  Rhine  and  Bel|riaB.] 

*  trhe  stelae  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  hy  Michael  Angelo,  figared  at  voL  L  p.  76  of 
J.  A.  Srmondt'  Life  of  the  master.  The  MS.  here  inserts  uter  ''the  Madonna  in 
the  Cathedral":  ''(whieh,  whether  it  be  Miohael  Angelo's  or  not,  is  one  of  the 
noUest  pieces  of  marble  in  Europe)."] 

'  [For  this  sentence  eds.  1  and  2  read  :— 

''  Had  I  wished  to  know  if  the  anatomy  of  the  limbs  was  fidthlnlljr  marked 

— if  their  colour  was  truly  expressive  of  light,  and  beautiful  in  itself— if  the 

composition  of  the  lecture  was  perfect,  or  its  conception  mat— I  might  as 

well  have  inquired  of  one  of  the  Flanders  mares  in  tne  stable  at  the  Floor  de 

B\4,  as  of  this  gentleman.     He  could  only  .  .  .  wojection." 

The  old  Hotel  Flenr  de  Ble  is  now  destroyed^  and  the  theatre  stands  on  the  site ;  it 

was  once  the  great  resort  of  English  travellers  to  Bruges :  see  Longfellow's  poem, 

''The  Belfry  of  Bruges:  Carillon"— 

"Thus  dreamed  I,  as  by  night  I  lav 
In  Bruges,  at  the  Fleur-de-Bl^."J 

*  [The  MS.  here  inserts,  ''in  common  with  birds,  monkies,  and  most  of  man- 
kind.'^ 
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truth,  that  ideas  of  imitation  not  only  do  not  imply  their  pre- 
§  6.  Ideas  of  sence,  but  even  are  inconsistent  with  it ;  and  that 
coMi^^h  pi^^*"^^^  which  imitate  so  as  to  deceive,  are  never 
ide(u  qfimUa-  truc.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  the  proof  of  this ; 
^^^'  at  present  we  have  only  to  insist  on  the  last  and 

greatest  distinction  between  ideas  of  truth  and  of  imitation — 
that  the  mind,  in  receiving  one  of  the  former,  dwells  upon  its 
own  conception  of  the  fact,  or  form,  or  feeling  stated,  and  is 
occupied  only  with  the  qualities  and  character  of  that  fact 
or  form,  considering  it  as  real  and  existing,  being  all  the  while 
totally  r^fardless  of  the  signs  or  symbols  by  which  the  notion 
of  it  has  been  conveyed.  These  signs  have  no  pretence,  nor 
hjrpocrisy,  nor  legerdemain  about  them ; — ^there  is  nothing  to 
be  found  out,  or  sifted,  or  surprised  in  them ; — ^they  bear  their 
message  simply  and  clearly,  and  it  is  that  message  which  the 
mind  takes  from  them  and  dwells  upon,  regardless  of  the 
language  in  which  it  is  delivered.  But  the  mind,  in  receiving 
an  idea  of  imitation,  is  wholly  occupied  in  finding  out  that 
what  has  been  suggested  to  it  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be:  it 
does  not  dwell  on  the  suggestion,  but  on  the  perception  that  it 
is  a  false  suggestion :  it  derives  its  pleasure,  not  firom  the  con- 
templation of  a  truth,  but  from  the  discovery  of  a  falsehood. 
So  that  the  moment  ideas  of  truth  are  grouped  together,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  an  idea  of  imitation,  they  change  their  very 
nature — ^lose  their  essence  as  ideas  of  truth — ^and  are  corrupted 
and  degraded,  so  as  to  share  in  the  treachery  of  what  they 
have  produced.  Hence,  finally,  ideas  of  truth  are  the  founda- 
tion, and  ideas  of  imitation,  the  destruction,  of  all  art  We 
shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  their  relative  dignity  after 
the  investigation  which  we  propose  of  the  functions  of  the 
former;  but  we  may  as  well  now  express  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  shall  then  be  led — ^that  no  picture  can  be  good  which 
deceives  by  its  imitation,  for  the  very  reason  that  nothing 
can  be  beautiful  which  is  not  true.^ 

^  rin  his  copy  for  revision  Rusldn  italicizes  the  aphorisin^  "  no  picture  .  .  .  not 
true.  With  this  chapter  may  be  compared  ch.  iL  in  The  Seven  Lampe  o/*  ArehUeeture, 
"The  Lamp  of  Truth/'] 


CHAPTER  VI 
OF  IDEAS  OF  BEAUTY 

Any  material  object  which  can  give  us  pleasure  in  the  simple 
contemplation  of  its  outward  qualities  without  any  «  j  uetinmm 
direct  and  definite  exertion  of  the  intellect,  I  call  qf  the  term 
in  some  way,  or  in  some  degree,  beautiful.  Why  "^^^^''* 
we  receive  pleasure  from  some  forms  and  colours,  and  not 
from  others,  is  no  more  to  be  asked  or  answered  than  why  we 
like  sugar  and  dislike  wormwood.  The  utmost  subtlety  of  in- 
vestigation will  only  lead  us  to  ultimate  instincts  and  principles 
of  himian  nature,  for  which  no  farther  reason  can  be  given 
than  the  simple  will  of  the  Deity  that  we  should  be  so  created.^ 
We  may  indeed  perceive,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  His 
nature,  that  we  have  been  so  constructed  as,  when  in  a  healthy 
and  cultivated  state  of  mind,  to  derive  pleasure  from  whatever 
things  are  illustrative  of  that  nature ;  but  we  do  not  receive 
pleasure  from  them  because  they  are  illustrative  of  it,  nor  from 
any  perception  that  they  are  illustrative  of  it,  but  instinctively 
and  necessarily,  as  we  derive  sensual  pleasure  frt>m  the  scent 
of  a  rose.  On  these  primary  principles  of  our  nature,  educa- 
tion and  accident  operate  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  they  may 
be  cultivated  or  checked,  directed  or  diverted,  gifted  by  right 
guidance  with  the  most  acute  and  faultless  sense,  or  subjected 
by  neglect  to  every  phase  of  error  and  disease.  He  who  has 
followed  up '  these  natural  laws  of  aversion  and  desire,  render- 
ing them  more  and  more  authoritative  by  constant  obedience, 
so  as  to  derive  pleasure  always  frt>m  that  which  God  originally 
intended   should   give   him   pleasure,   and  who   derives   the 

1  rWiXh  this  punge  cf.  Leitento  a  College  Friend,  viL  S  4,  VoL  L  p.  450.] 

*  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  here  also  considerably  curtails.    He  substitutes^ 

''  The  jodflrment  and  enjojrment  of  art  belong  only  to  those  who  have  followed  up  .  .  . 

constant  obedience,"  and  then  deletes  to  the  end  of  §  3.1 
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greatest  possible  sum  of  pleasure  from  any  given  object,  is  a 
man  of  taste. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  disputed  word. 
s  2  DefinUkm  ^^^^^  tsLSbe  is  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  greatest 
qfihe  term  possiblc  plcasurc  from  those  material  sources  which 
''^'^^"  are  attractive  to  our  moral  nature  in  its  purity  and 

perfection.^  He  who  receives  little  pleasure  from  these  sources 
wants  taste ;  he  who  receives  pleasure  from  any  other  sources, 
has  false  or  bad  taste. 

And  it  is  thus  that  the  term  '*  taste  *'  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of ''judgment,**  with  which  it  is  constantly 
tian  between'     confoundcd.    Judgment  is  a  general  term,  express- 
^^^  ing  definite  action  of  the  intellect,  and  applicable 

•^"*^'****^'  to  every  kind  of  subject  which  can  be  submitted  to 
it.  There  may  be  judgment  of  congruity,  judgment  of  truth, 
judgment  of  justice,  and  judgment  of  difficulty  and  excellence. 
But  all  these  exertions  of  the  intellect  are  totally  distinct  from 
taste,  properly  so  called,  which  is  the  instinctiye  and  instant 
preferring  of  one  material  object  to  another  without  any 
obvious  reason,  except  that  it  is  proper  to  human  nature  in  its 
perfection  so  to  do. 

Observe,  however,  I  do  not  mean  by  excluding  direct 
exertion  of  the  intellect  from  ideas  of  beauty,  to 
beauty  may  ^  asscrt  that  beauty  has  no  eflFect  upon,  nor  connec- 
^^cofM  intei-  tion  with  the  intellect-  All  our  moral  feelings  are 
so  interwoven  with  our  intellectual  powers,  that 
we  cannot  affect  the  one  without  in  some  degree  addressing 
the  other;  and  in  all  high  ideas  of  beauty,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  much  of  the  pleasure  depends  on  delicate  and 
untraceable  perceptions  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  relation,  which 
are  purely  intellectual,  and  through  which  we  arrive  at  our 
noblest  ideas  of  what  is  commonly  and  rightly  called  "  intel- 
lectual beauty."  But  there  is  yet  no  immediate  exertion  of  the 
intellect ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  person  receiving  even  the  noblest 
ideas  of  simple  beauty  be  asked  why  he  likes  the  object  exciting 

^  [Of,  next  volame,  sec  i.  ch.  iL  §  a  The  words  *'  Perfect  taste . . .  perfection  "  are 
combined  (bv  a  connecting  "  hnV)  with  the  words  in  §  1,  above,  **  why  we  receive  .  .  . 
wormwood^'  to  form  the  first  paragraph,  "Principles  of  Art/'  in  Frondee  Ayrestei.^ 
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than,  he  will  not  be  able  to  give  any  distinct  reason*  nor  to 
trace  in  his  mind  any  formed  thought,  to  which  he  can  appeal 
as  a  source  of  {Measure.  He  will  say  that  the  thing  gratifies, 
fills,  hallows,  exalts  his  mind,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  say 
why,  or  how.  If  he  can,  and  if  he  can  show  that  he  perceives 
in  the  object  any  expression  of  distinct  thought,  he  has  received 
more  than  an  idea  of  beauty — ^it  is  an  idea  of  relation. 

Ideas  of  beauty  are  among  the  noblest  which  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  human  mind,  invariably  exalting  and 
purifying  it  according  to  their  d^pree ;  and  it  would  ;«fii^«iNijlw 
sppear  that  we  are  intended  by  the  Deity  to  be  ^^^l^^j!^ 
constantly  under  their  influence,^  because  there  is 
not  one  single  object  in  nature  which  is  not  capable  of  con- 
veying them,  and  which,  to  the  rightly  perceiving  mind,  does 
not  present  an  incalculably  greater  number  of  beautiftil  than 
of  deformed  parts ;  there  being  in  fact  scarcely  anything,  in 
pure  undiseased  nature,  like   positive    deformity,  but  only 
d^prees  of  beauty,  or  such  slight  and  rare  points  of  permitted 
contrast  as  may  render  all  aroimd  them  more  valuable  by 
their  opposition — spots  of  blackness  in  creation,  to  make  its 
colours  felt. 

But  although  everything  in  nature  is  more  or  less  beautiftil, 
every  species  of  object  has  its  own  kind  and  degree  j  ^  Meaning 
of  beauty ;  some  being  in  their  own  nature  more  ^ihe  term 
beautiful  than  others,  and  few,  if  any,  individuals   '*^^^^' 
possessing  the  utmost  degree  of  beauty  of  which  the  species  is 
capable.    This  utmost  degree  of  specific  beauty,  necessarily 
coexistent  with  the  utmost  perfection  of  the  object  in  other 
respects,  is  the  ideal  of  the  object' 

Ideas  of  beauty,  then,  be  it  remembered,  are  the  subjects 
of  moral,  but  not  of  intellectual  perception.  By  the  investiga- 
ti<»  of  them  we  shall  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  idnl  * 
subjects  of  art 

1  [Raskin's  copy  for  revision  reads  after  this  point,  *'  because  there  are  few  objects 
in  nature  which  are  not  capable  of  conreying  them,  and  which,  to  the  rightly  perceiv- 
ing mind,  do  not  present  a  greater  number  of  beautiful  than  of  deformed  parts. '  'Jlie 
rest  of  the  paragraph  is  del^ed.1 

*  rWith  this  passage  ef.  the  totter  in  reply  to  criticisms,  in  Appendix  ii.  p^  648.] 

*  [In  the  copy  for  nwmUm  the  words  '^  or  pure"  are  here  inserted.] 


CHAPTER  VII 

OF  IDEAS  OF  RELATION 

I  USE  this  term  rather  as  one  of  convenience  than  as  ade- 
s  1  General  ^^^^^Y  cxprcssive  of  the  vast  class  of  ideas  which 
meaning  qf  I  wish  to  be  Comprehended  under  it,  namely,  all 
the  term.  thosc  convcyablc  by  art,  which  are  the  subjects 
of  distinct  intellectual  perception  and  action,^  and  which  are 
therefore  worthy  of  the  name  of  thoughts.  But  as  every 
thought,  or  definite  exertion  of  intellect,  implies  two  subjects, 
and  some  connection  or  relation  inferred  between  them,  the 
term  "ideas  of  relation"  is  not  incorrect,  though  it  is  in- 
expressive. 

Under  this  head  must  be  arranged  everything  productive 
§  2.  What  of  expression,  sentiment,  and  character,  whether  in 
ideas  are  to  figures  or  landscapes,  (for  there  may  be  as  much 
i^ded^  definite  expression  and  marked  carrying  out  of 
under  u.  particular  thoughts  in  the  treatment  of  inanimate 

as  of  animate  nature,)  everything  relating  to  the  conception  of 
the  subject  and  to  the  congruity  and  relation  of  its  parts ;  not 
as  they  enhance*  each  other's  beauty  by  known  and  con- 
stant laws  of  composition,  but  as  they  give  each  other  expres- 
sion and  meaning,  by  particular  application,  requiring  distinct 
thought  to  discover  or  to  enjoy ;  tiie  choice,  for  instance,  of 
a  particular  lurid  or  appalling  light  to  illustrate  an  incident  in 
itself  terrible,  or  of  a  particular  tone  of  pure  colour  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  expression  of  refined  and  delicate  feeling ; 
and,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  the  invention  of  such  incidents  and 
thoughts  as  can  be  expressed  in  words  as  well  as  on  canvas, 

^  [In  his  copy  for  reviuon  Ruakin  ends  the  tentenoe  here,  and  deletes  the  five 
following  lines.  J 

'  [The  revised  copy  reads^  '^  both  as  they  enhance  each  other's  beauty  by  constant 
laws  of  composition,  and  as  they  give  .  .  ."J 
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and  are  totally  independcDt  of  any  means  oi  art  but  such  as 
may  aerve  for  the  bare  suggestion  of  them*  The  principal 
object  in  the  for^pround  of  Turner's  ''  Building  <tf  Carthage"* 
is  a  group  of  childroi  sailing  toy  boats.  The  exquisite  choice  ^ 
of  this  imadent,  as  expressive  of  the  ruling  passion  which  was 
to  be  the  source  of  future  greatness,  in  preference  to  the 
tumult  of  busy  stonemasons  ot  arming  soldiers,  is  quite  as 
appreciable  when  it  is  told  as  when  it  is  seen, — it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  technicalities  of  painting ;  a  scratdi  of  the  pen 
would  have  conveyed  the  idea  and  spoken  to  the  intellect  as 
much  as  the  elaborate  realizations  of  colour.  Such  a  thought 
as  this  is  something  fiur  above  all  art ;  it  is  epic  poetry  of  the 
hi^est  order.  Claude,  in  subjects  of  the  same  kind,  commonly 
introduces  people  carrying  red  trunks  with  iron  locks  abouti 
and  dwells,  witii  infantine  delight,  on  the  lustre  of  the  leather 
and  the  (Hnaments  of  the  iron.  The  intellect  can  have  no 
occupation  here ;  we  must  look  to  the  imitation  or  to  nothing. 
Consequently,  Turner  arises  above  Claude  in  the  very  first 
instant  of  the  conception  of  his  picture,  and  acquires  an  in- 
tellectual superiority  which  no  powers  of  the  draughtsman  or 
the  artist  (supposing  that  such  existed  in  his  antagonist)  could 
ever  wrest  from  him. 

Such  are  the  function  and  force  of  ideas  of  relation.*    They 


^  [In  hit  eopy  for  reTinon  (1867)  Rutkin  struck  out  th«  word  '^  exquiiiite/'  and 
deleted  the  whole  peige  following,  in  which  Turner  is  in  this  matter  comnared  with 
Clande.  Tomei's  ''Buildinic  of  Carthage"  is  No.  480  in  the  NaUonal  Oallerv ;  the 
reference  to  Claude's  ''red  trunks"  is  to  the  ''Seaport:  Queen  of  Sheba."  No.  14. 
beside  which  Tumei's  picture  is  placed  in  accordance  with  the  condition  in  hfai  will 
(see  above,  pi  41  n.).  BkukwoodTt  reriewer  (and  nany  critics  after  him)  objected  to 
the  comparison  as  unfiur :  "  The  very  iron  locks  and  precious  leather  mean  to  tell  jou 


there  is  sooMthiuff  stiU  mors  precious  within^  worth  all  the  cost  of  freightafe ;  and  TOtt 
see^  a  little  off,  the  peat  argosy  that  has  bronckt  the  riches;  and  we  humblx  tUak 
that  the  mling  passion  of  a  people  whose  'pmces  were  merchants  and  merchants 
prinees,'  as  happily  ezpressad  by  the  said  '  red  tranks '  as  the  rise  of  Carthage  by  the 
boys  and  boata^'rOct  184^  pi  480).  Raskin's  deletioa  of  the  pasaige  above  perhaps 
meant  that  he  had  come  to  leel  that  his  point  was  orer-strained;  out  for  other  cntidoM 
on  <<The  Queen  of  Sheba/'  see  below,  see.  U.  ch.  tIL  8  ^  ^  100-1 

*  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  strikes  out  also  the  whole  of  |  3,  and  all  but  the 
last  sentence  of  §  4,  adding  the  following  connecting  passage : — 

"These  being  the  firm  ideas  convevable  1^  art,  we  will  now  eodeavoar  to 
obtsin  a  tme  conception  of  the  modm  in  which  the  expression  of  them  is 
blended  in  great  works  and  sought  by  good  artists." 
It  sppsarsy  ftwn  another  annetatkm  in  the  same  copy,  that  he  meant  here  or  slsewfcew 
ni.  H 
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are  what  I  have  asserted  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  section  to 
^s  The  ex-  ^  *^^  noblcst  subjccts  of  art  Dependent  upon  it 
ceedkitf  nMUiy  only  for  cxprcssion,  they  cause  all  the  rest  of  its 
qf  these  tdetu.  complicated  sourccs  of  pleasure  to  take,  in  com- 
parison with  them,  the  place  of  mere  language  or  decoration ; 
nay,  even  the  noblest  ideas  of  beauty  sink  at  once  beside  these 
into  subordination  and  subjection.  It  would  add  little  to  the 
influence  of  Landseer's  picture  above  instanced.  Chap.  II.  §  4, 
that  the  form  of  the  dog  should  be  conceived  with  every  per- 
fection of  curve  and  colour  which  its  nature  was  capable  of, 
aiid  that  the  ideal  lines  should  be  carried  out  with  the  science 
of  a  Praxiteles ;  nay,  the  instant  that  the  beauty  so  obtained 
interfered  with  the  impression  of  agony  and  desolation,  and 
drew  thd  mind  away  from  the  feeling  of  the  animal  to  its 
outward  form,  that  instant  would  the  picture  become  monstrous 
and  degraded.  The  utmost  glory  of  the  human  body  is  a  mean 
subjebt  of  contemplation,  compared  to  the  emotion,  exertion, 
and  character  of  that  which  animates  it;  the  lustre  of  the 
limbs  of>the  Aphrodite  is  faint  beside  that  of  the  brow  of  the 
Madonnk ;  and  the  divine  form  of  the  Greek  god,  except  as  it 
is  the  incarnation  and  expression  of  divine  mind,  is  degraded 
beside  the  passion  and  the  prophecy  of  the  vaults  of  the 
Sistine. 

Ideas  of  relation  are  of  course,  with  respect  to  art  generally, 
§  4.  whynJ  the  most  extensive  as  the  most  important  source  of 
'mW^^^j/'  pleasure;  and  if  we  proposed  entering  upon  the 
does  is  neces-  criticism  of  historical  works,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
*"'^-  attempt  to  do  so  without  farther  subdivision  and 

arrangement.  But  the  old  landscape  painters  got  over  so  much 
canvas  without  either  exercise  of,  or  appeal  to,  the  intellect, 
that  we  shall  be  little  troubled  with  the  subjects  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned ;  and  whatever  subdivision  we  may  adopt,  as  it 
will  therefore  have  particular  reference  to  the  works  of  modern 

to  re-write  §  3  in  a  ^^  modified  "  form.  The  general  point  of  view  expressed  in  the  last 
sentence  of  §  3  is,  however,  very  characteristic  of  Ruskin's  permanent  preferences  in 
art.  See,  e.g,,  the  third  of  his  '^four  essentials  of  the  greatest  art,"  namely, ''  the  face 
principal,  not  the  body"  {The  BelaHen  between  Michael  Angela  and  Tintoret).] 
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artists,  will  be  better  understood  when  we  have  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  them  in  less  important  points. 

B\'  the  term  **  ideas  of  relation,^  then,  I  mean  in  future  to 
express  all  those  sources  of  pleasure,  which  involve  and  require, 
at  the  instant  of  their  perception,  active  exertion  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers. 


SECTION    II 

OF    POWER 

CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  RESPECTING  IDEAS  OF  POWER 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  section  what  classes  of  ideas  may  be 
g  1.  yo  neeu-  convcycd  by  art,  and  we  have  been  able  so  fisu-  to 
'^  M^  appreciate  tiieir  relative  worth  as  to  see,  that  from 
^idmuqf  the  list,  as  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
imitaiUm.  legitimate  criticism,  we  may  at  once  throw  out  the 
ideas  of  imitation :  first,  because,  as  we  have  shown,  they  are 
unworthy  the  pursuit  of  the  artist;  and,  secondly,  because 
they  are  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  a  particular  associa- 
tion of  ideas  of  truth.  In  examining  the  truth  of  art,  there- 
fore, we  shall  be  compelled  to  take  notice  of  those  particular 
truths  whose  association  gives  rise  to  the  ideas  of  imitation. 
We  shall  then  see  more  clearly  the  meanness  of  those  truths, 
and  we  shall  find  ourselves  able  to  use  them  as  tests  of  vice 
m  art,  sajdng  of  a  picture, — "It  deceives,  therefore  it  must 
be  bad.'^ 

Ideas  of  power,  in  the  same  way,  cannot  be  completely 

viewed  as  a  separate  class;  not  because  they  are 
MpcniWMd^  mean  or  unimportant,  but  because  they  are  almost 
^^^^       always  associated  with,  or  dependent  upon,  some 

of  the  higher  ideas  of  truth,  beauty,  or  relation, 
rendered  with  decision  or  velocity.  That  power  which  de- 
lights us  in  the  chalk  sketch  of  a  great  painter  is  not  like 
that  of  the  writing-master,  mere  dexterity  of  hand.  It  is  the 
accuracy  and  certainty  of  the  knowledge,  raidored  eWd^it  by 
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its  rapid  and  fearless  expression,  which  is  the  real  source  of 
pleasure ;  and  so  upon  each  difficulty  of  art,  whether  it  be  to 
know,  or  to  relate,  or  to  invent,  the  sensation  of  power  is 
attendant,  when  we  see  that  difficulty  totally  and  swifUy 
vanquished.  Hence,  as  we  determine  what  is  otherwise 
desirable  in  art,  we  shall  gradually  develop  the  sources  of 
the  ideas  of  power ;  and  if  there  be  an3rthing  difficult  which 
is  not  otherwise  desirable,  it  must  be  afterwards  considered 
separately. 

But  it  will  ht  necessary  at  present  to  notice  a  particular 
form  of  the  ideas  of  power,  whidi  is  partially  inde-  a  g^  ^^^^^ 
pendent  of  knowledge  of  truth,  or  difficulty,  and  wuter  one  par- 
winch  is  apt  to  corrupt  the  judgment  of  the  critic,  ^^^^f'^^- 
and  debase  the  work  of  the  artist.  It  is  evident  that  the 
conception  of  power  which  we  receive  from  a  calculation  of 
unseen  difficulty,  and  an  estimate  of  unseen  strength,  can  never 
be  so  impressive  as  that  which  we  receive  from  the  present 
sensation  or  sight  of  the  one  resisting,  and  the  other  over- 
whelming. In  the  one  case  the  power  is  imagined,  and  in  the 
other  felt^ 

There  are  thus  two  modes  in  which  we  receive  the  concep- 
tion of  power ;  one,  the  more  just,  when  by  a  per-  o  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
fbct  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  twom^dmy 
and  the  means  employed,  we  form  a  rig^t  estimate  ^^?JJIJJJf  *^ 
of  the  fiftculties  exerted ;  the  other,  when  without  »>«»4f  '"^^ 
possessing  such  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge,  '^ 
we  are  impressed  by  a  sensation  of  power  in  visible  action.     If 
these  two  modes  of  receiving  the  impression  agree  in  the  result, 
and  if  the  sensation  be  equal  to  the  estimate,  we  receive  the 
utmost  possible  idea  of  power.     But  this  is  the  case,  perhaps, 

1  [Eds.  1  and  2  continue  :— 

'^Sappodng  oaraelTM  even  capable  of  ascertaining  in  our  own  penont  the 
truth  of  what  is  often  by  sculptors  affirmed  of  the  Lao^n,  that  the  knowledM 
developed  in  it  must  have  taken  a  lifetime  to  accumulate,  we  should  jretsoareely 
receive  from  that  statue  the  same  sensation  of  power  with  which  we  are  at 
once  impressed  by  him  who  hurled  the  mighty  prostration  of  the  limbs  of  the 
Jonah  along  the  arch  of  the  Sistine." 
This  is  the  reference  to  M.  Angelo  mentioned  in  §  4,  and  made  unintelligible  in 
later  editions  by  the  omission  of  this  sentence.] 
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with  the  works  of  only  one  man  out  of  the  whole  circle  of  the 
fathers  of  art^-of  him  to  whom  we  have  just  referred — Michael 
Angelo.  In  otha^,  the  estimate  and  the  sensaticm  are  con- 
stantly unequal,  and  often  contradictory. 

The  first  reason  of  this  inconsistency  is,  that  in  order  to 
§«  Firwt  receive  a  sensation  of  power,  we  must  see  it  in 
reawnqfthe  Operation.  Its  victory,  therefore,  must  not  be 
ttusansutency,  achicvcd,  but  achieving,  and  therefore  imperfect. 
Thus  we  receive  a  greater  sensation  of  power  from  the  half- 
hewn  Umbs  of  the  Twilight,  or  the  Day,  of  the  Cappella  de* 
Medici,  than  even  from  the  divine  inebriety  of  the  Bacchus  in 
the  gallery, — ^greater  from  the  life  dashed  out  along  the  friezes 
of  the  Parthenon,  than  from  the  polished  limbs  of  the  Apollo, 
— greater  from  the  ink  sketch  of  the  head  of  Rafiaelle's  St. 
Catherine,  than  from  the  perfection  of  its  realization.^ 

Another  reason  of  the  inconsistency  is,  that  the  sensation 
§  6  Second  ^^  powcr  is  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  inadequacy 
reammqfthe  of  the  mcaus  to  the  end ;  so  that  the  impression  is 
tncoiunstency.  JJ^^^J^  greater  from  a  partial  success  attained  with 
slight  effort,  than  frt>m  perfect  success  attained  with  greater 
proportional  effort.  Now,  in  all  art,  every  touch  or  effort  does 
individually  less  in  proportion  as  the  work  approaches  per- 
fection. The  first  five  chalk  touches  bring  a  head  into  existence 
out  of  nothing.  No  five  touches  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
work  will  ever  do  so  much  as  these,  and  the  difference  made 
by  each  touch  is  more  and  more  imperceptible  as  the  work 

^  [See  PraterUa,  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  29,  where  Ruskin  describes  his  impressions  at  Florence 
in  1840  :  ''  Everybody  about  me  swearing  that  Michael  Angelo  was  the  finest  thing  in 
the  world,  1  was  extremely  proud  of  being  pleased  with  him ;  confirmed  greatly  in  my 
notion  of  my  own  infallibility^  and  with  help  of  Roffers  in  the  Lorenzo  Chapel^  and  long 
sittings  and  standings  about  tiie  Bacchus  in  the  (fffizii,  progressed  greatly  and  vitally 
in  Michael-Angelesque  directions."  The  highly  finished  Bacchus  of  Michael  Angelo  is 
now  in  the  Bargello :  for  another  reference  to  it^  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  sec.  ii. 
ch.  iii.  §  28  n.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  Buskin's  appreciation  of  its  ''divine 
inebriety"  with  Shelley's  criticism  that  ''the,  countenance  of  tins  figure  is  the  most 
revolting  mistake  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Bacchus  "  (see  Eeeaye  and  Letters  from 
Abroad,  1840^  ii.  273,  and  ef.  J.  A.  Svmonds'  Life  qf  Mchelangeh,  I  00).  The 
"  polished  limbs  of  the  Apollo  "  refers  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere  in  the  Vatican ;  cf,  pt.  ii. 
sec.  vi.  ch.  ii.  §  2,  ch.  iii.  $  23  n.,  p]f.  008,  627.  The  ink  sketch  of  the  head  of 
Raphael's  St  Catherine  is  in  the  University  Gaileries  at  Oxford  (see  J.  C.  Robinson's 
CrUicai  Account  qf  the  Drawings  qf  Michel  Angelo  and  Rqffaelh  in  that  collection, 
1870,  p.  176).] 
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CiW!in<nw!iitij  ^  the  Yvtio  Krtiraefli  tln^ 
ODfikijE^  joid  tiie  effect  pradumd  is  constinthr  ^kcmu- 
theietrtsensilxaof  pQirierisrecdTiod  ft«i\ 


It  is  tins  cTident  ttmt  there  are  {afesttticns  of  fiomw  abMit 
iiii|Ksfectjat,sotfaBt]tberiglitaitasfitfasitjp^  ^7.  rv..^^ 
wludiinoflfcjJinTsbemvntiiiifinitsperfiMtx^  ^^^f'"'^^ 

tint tlierejresanrees of pleuure in tiie hasty sket^  ^!!l^*^^ 
andttenw^h^iewnfakK^whic^arepaituJlTw^  f^^^^^ 
ing  in  the  tinted  euiTms  joid  the  pohsbed  maihle.  But  it  is 
neiciihcleg  wrong  to  prefer  the  sensidkm  of  power  to  the 
intellectiBd  [ictficytiun  of  it  Tbere  is  in  reality  greater  power 
in  the  eompletion  than  in  the  conunenceiuent ;  and  thoMgh  it 
be  not  so  manifest  to  the  senses,  it  ought  to  ha\^  higher 
infloenee  on  the  mind ;  ^  and  therefore  in  {Haising  pictures  for 
the  ideas  of  power  they  convey,  we  must  not  look  to  the 
keenest  sensation,  but  to  the  highest  estimate^  accompanied 
with  as  much  of  the  sensation  as  is  compatible  with  it ;  and 
thus  we  shall  consider  those  fHctures  as  conveying  the  highest 
ideas  of  power  which  attain  the  most  fHrfrct  end  with  the 
slightest  possible  means ;  not,  observe,  those  in  which,  thougli 
mudi  has  been  done  with  little,  all  has  not  been  donc«  but 
team  the  picture,  in  which  a/l  has  beai  done,  and  yet  not  a 
touch  thrown  away.  The  quantity  of  work  in  the  sketch  is 
necessarily  less  in  proporticm  to  the  effect  obtained  than  in  tlie 
picture;  but  yet  the  picture  involves  tlie  greater  power,   if, 

1  [^At  thk  point,  Rutkin  had  in  one  drmft  mne  additional  aont^ncaa  which  ar#  in- 
tereating  as  showing  some  of  his  prefrrenoes : — 

''hiffher  inioonee  on  tae  mind.  It  is  only  ft-om  prefMrinir  th«  smisimL 
to  the  mental,  perception  ofpower,  that  so  many  preler  the  handling  of 
Rahena  to  that  of  Raphael,  llits,  however,  is  not  the  si|pi  of  a  vitiated,  but 
onlv  of  an  imperfect,  taste.  A  person  totally  i|rn<^nuit  of  art»  or  of  taale 
entirely  corrupted  and  fiilse,  looks  only  for  '*  finish,**  "sofUiesS|**  eto»,  and 
has  no  idea  whatever  of  the  perception  of  power,  or  of  the  pleasure  rteultinir 
from  it.  A  person  partially  instructed  in  art--on  the  riftht  road,  hut  not  v^rr 
fiir  advanced— perceives  the  manifestation  of  power,  hut  sensually,  not  Intel- 
lectoallr.  He  goes  to  Salvator,  not  to  Poussin ;  to  Rubens,  not  to  M.  Angolo  \ 
to  Rembrandt,  not  to  Corr^gfrio.  Gradually,  as  his  knowledge  incrtases,  he 
perceives  the  hidden  power  of  higher  art,  prefbrs  aoeurmcy  to  velodtv,  truth 
to  brilliancy,  and  knowledge  to  disphiy ;  and  owns  In  the  end  a  hlgner  and 
nobler  power  in  Pietro  Penigino,  than  in  Rubens.  It  is  evident,  theraf)»re, 
that  in  pndsing  pictures  .  .  .*'] 
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out  of  all  the  additional  labour  bestowed  on  it,  not  a  touch  has 
been  lost^ 

For  instance,  there  are  few  drawings  of  the  present  day 
o  g  jt^gfanee  *^**  involvc  greater  sensations  of  power  than  those 
inpiotuf9§^  of  Frederick  Tayler.'  Every  dash  tells,  and  the 
modem  aHUts.  qmu^tity  of  cffcct  obtained  is  enormous,  in  pn^r- 
tion  to  the  apparent  means.  But  the  effect  obtained  is  not 
complete.  Brilliant,  beautiful,  and  right,  as  a  sketch,  the  work 
is  still  far  fix>m  perfection,  as  a  drawing.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  few  drawings  of  the  present  day  that  bear  evidence 
of  more  labour  bestowed,  or  more  complicated  means  employed, 
than  those  of  John  Lewis.^  The  result  does  not,  at  first,  so 
much  convey  an  impression  of  inherent  power  as  of  prolonged 
exertion  ;  but  the  result  is  complete.  Water-colour  drawing 
can  be  carried  no  farther  ;  nothing  has  been  left  imfinished  or 
untold.  And  on  examination  of  the  means  employed,  it  is 
found  and  felt  that  not  one  touch  out  of  the  tiiousands 
employed  has  been  thrown  away ; — ^that  not  one  dot  or  dash 
could  be  spared  without  loss  of  effect ; — ^and  that  the  exertion 

pn  curtailing  aud  rearranging  hia  material  for  this  and  the  tooceedii^  chapter^ 


Raskin  omitted  the  following  characteristic  passage  which  occurs  in  the  draj 

'^  Bat  3ret  it  is  fiir  easier  to  sketch  than  to  finish — fiur  leas  power  ia  in  reality 
indicated  by  the  brilliant  imperfection^  than  by  the  majestic  completion  oi 
a  work.  I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  refinements  in  the  sketch  of  a 
master  which  invariably  set  it  above  that  of  other  men,  but  yet  not  so  fiir 
as  his  completion  is  above  their  completion.  People  learn  to  sketch  by 
finishing,  tney  never  learn  to  finish  dv  sketching.  We  have  numbers  of 
water-colour  amateurs,  who  can  blot  nni  dash,  and  produce  masterly  effects 
according  to  their  own  notion  ;  but  set  them  to  complete  anything,  and  they 
are  children  instantly.  Hence  the  admirable  advice  so  frequently  and  ener- 
getically given  by  Burke  to  Barry — '  Whatever  yoa  do — finish  it'  '  ♦ 

*  I  matt  not  b«  lupposad  hers  to  speak  fafourablv  of  what  drawing  matten  and  young  ladies 
consider  "finished"  drawings.  Whenever  I  speak  of  finish,  I  mean— not  number  of  touches,  but 
quantity  of  truth.  The  sketchers  and  dashers  are  perfectly  right  in  preferring  the  good  sketch 
to  the  faulty  completion ;  but  they  are  wrong  in  not  aiming  through  it  at  a  gowl  completion,  and 
stadjing  for  it  and  by  it.] 

'  [Tayler  (1802-1880),  waterHK>lour  painter  of  sporting  and  pastoral  subjects,  was 
President  of  the  (Old)  Water-Colour  Society  from  1858  to  1871.  Ruskin  was  early  an 
admirer  of  his  work  :  see  The  Poetry  ^  ArekUeeturef  §  5  (Vol.  L  p.  7),  and  if,  below, 
pt  ii.  sec.  iil  ch.  iv.  §  21.    For  later  criticisms,  see  Aeademy  NoUe,  1866, 185a] 

>  [John  Frederick  Lewis,  R.  A.  (180i-1876),  was  always  classed  by  Ruskin  as  one  of 
the  great  painters  of  the  time,  and  a  leader  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement.  For 
another  reference,  see  below,  pt.  ii.  sec.  L  ch.  vii.  §  87.  See  also  Poetry  ^Architec- 
ture, §  5 ;  Academy  Notee,  1855-60 ;  Pre-RaphaeliOem ;  Arrowe  qf  the  Chaoe,  1880  ed., 
i.  pp.  05,  100,  171 ;  A  Joy  for  Ever,  §  102  n. ;  PrteterUa,  ii.  ch.  ix.  §  176.] 
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has  been  as  swift  as  it  has  been  prolonged — as  bold  as  it  has 
been  persevering.  The  power  involved  in  such  a  picture  is  of 
the  highest  order,  and  the  pleasure  following  on  the  estimate 
of  it  pure,  and  enduring.^ 

But  there  is  still  farther  ground  for  caution  in  pursuing 
the  sensation  of  power,  connected  with  the  particular  jj  9.  cohmc- 
characters  and  modes  of  execution.     This  we  shall  i*f^  betwefi 
be  better  able  to  understand  by  briefly  reviewing  \indmn^^' 
the  various  excellences  which  may  belong  to  execu-  ^•"^'^•<»'. 
tion,  and  give  pleasure  in  it ;  though  the  fiill  determination  of 
what  is  desirable  in  it,  and  the  critical  examination  of  the 
execution  of  different  artists,  must  be  deferred,  as  will  be 
immediately  seen,  until  we  are  more  fiilly  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  truth. 

'  In  edi.  1  aiid  2  this  leateiice  ran  thus  : — 

''The  power  involved  in  Much  ai  picture^  nnd  the  ideas  and  pleaHures  follow- 
ing on  the  estimate  of  it,  are  unquestionably  far  higher  than  can  le^tiniately 
be  traced  in,  or  received  from  the  works  of  any  other  mere  water-colour 
master  now  living." 

In  his  copy  for  revision  Kuskin  deleted  the  whole  of  §  8,  and  the  last  four  linei*  and  m 

half  of  S  9.] 


CHAPTER  II 

OF  IDEAS  OF  POWER,  AS  THEY  ARE   DEPENDENT 
UPON  EXECUTION 

By  the  term  Execution,  I  understand  the  right  mechanical 
^  f        ^^^  ^^  *^^  means  of  art  to  produce  a  given  end. 

qf  the  term  All  qualities  of  cxccution,  properly  so  called,. 

''executi&n,"  ^^^  influenced  by,  and  in  a  great  degree  dependent 
quiOity  of  ^^^  ^  f"  higher  power  than  that  of  mere  execution, 
ejeecuttan  is  — knowledge  of  truth.  For  exactly  in  proportion 
as  an  artist  is  certain  of  his  end,  will  he  be  swift 
and  simple  in  his  means ;  and  as  he  is  accurate  and  deep  in 
his  knowledge,  will  he  be  refined  and  precise  in  his  touch. 
The  first  merit  of  manipulation,  then,  is  that  delicate  and 
ceaseless  expression  of  refined  truth  which  is  carried  out  to 
the  last  touch,  and  shadow  of  a  touch,  and  which  makes  every 
hair's -breadth  of  importance,  and  every  gradation  full  of 
meaning.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  execution;  but  it  is 
the  only  source  of  difference  between  the  execution  of  a 
commonplace  and  that  of  a  perfect  artist.  The  lowest 
draughtsman,  if  he  have  spent  the  same  time  in  handling 
the  brush,  may  be  equal  to  the  highest  in  the  other  qualities 
of  execution  (in  swiftness,  simplicity,  and  decision) ;  but  not 
in  truth.  It  is  in  the  perfection  and  precision  of  the  instan- 
taneous line  that  the  claim  to  immortality  is  laid.  If  this 
truth  of  truths  be  present,  all  the  other  quidities  of  execution 
may  well  be  spared ;  and  to  those  artists  who  wish  to  excuse 
their  ignorance  and  inaccuracy  by  a  species  of  execution  which 
is  a  perpetual  proclamation,  "  qu'ils  n'ont  demeur^  qu'un  quart 
d'heure  k  le  faire,"  we  may  reply  with  the  truthfiil  Alceste, 
"  Monsieur,  le  temps  ne  fait  rien  k  I'affaire."^ 

^  [See  above^  p.  94  n.l 
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The  second  quality  of  execution  is  simplicity.  The  more 
unpretending,  quiet,  and  retiring  the  means,  the  §3.  Thetectmdt 
more  impressive  their  eflFect  Any  ostentation,  «»»p'm^**- 
brilliancy,  or  pretension  of  touch, — any  exhibition  of  power  or 
quickness,  marely  as  such, — ^above  all,  any  attempt  to  render 
lines  attractive  at  the  expense  of  their  meaning,  is  vice. 

The  third  is  mystery.     Nature  is  always  mysterious  and 
secret  in  her  use  of  means;   and  art  is  always  &4,,ThetkM, 
likest  her  when  it  is  most  inexplicable.      That  fwytery. 
execution  which  is  least  comprehensible,  and  which  therefore 
defies   imitation   (other   qualities   being    supposed   alike),  is 
the  best. 

The  fourth  is  inadequacy.     The  less  sufficient  the  means 
appear  to  the  end,  the  creater  (as  has  been  already  ^^  „^  ^  ^, 

tl:     j\      -n  u     J.U  X-  i?  §6.  The  fourth, 

noticed)  will  be  the  sensation  of  power.  inadequacy; 

The  fifth  is  decision:  the  appearance,  that  is,  2^^-''^*' 
that  whatever  is  done,  has  been  done  fearlessly 
and  at  once;  because  this  gives  us  the  impression  that  both 
the  fact  to  be  represented,  and  the  means  necessary  to  its 
representation,  were  perfectly  known. 

The  sixth  is  velocity.  Not  only  is  velocity,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  it,  agreeable  as  decision  is,  because  it  §  e.  The  siMh, 
gives  ideas  of  power  and  knowledge ;  but  of  two  «»*»«*• 
touches,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  in  other  respects,  the 
quickest  will  invariably  be  the  best.  Truth  being  supposed 
equally  present  in  the  shape  and  direction  of  both,  there  will 
be  more  evenness,  grace,  and  variety,  in  the  quick  one,  than 
in  the  slow  one.  It  wiU  be  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  a 
touch  or  line,  and  will  possess  more  of  the  qualities  of  the 
lines  of  nature — ^gradation,  uncertainty,  and  unity. 

These  six  qualities  are  the  only  perfectly  legitimate  sources 
of  pleasure  in  execution,  but  I  might  have  added  §  7.  strange- 
a  seventh — strani?eness,  which   in  many  cases  is  »^««*^ 

J      ..  /.I  ^      1^        Ai.  gitwMte  source 

productive  of  a  pleasure  not  altogether  mean  or  qfpieaeufvin 
degrading,  though  scarcely  right.     Supposing  the  **«^««'«<^- 
other  higher  qualities  first  secured,  it  adds  in  no  small  de- 
gree   to    our    impression   of  the   artist's    knowledge,   if  the 
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means  used  be  such  as  we  should  never  have  thought  of, 
or  should  have  thought  adapted  to  a  contrary  effect  Let 
us,  for  instance,  compare  the  execution  of  the  bull's  head  in 
the  left  hand  lowest  comer  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi/ 
in  the  Museum  at  Antwerp,  with  that  in  Berghem's  land- 
scape. No.  182,  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.'  Rubens  first  scratches 
horizontaUy  over  his  canvas  a  thm  greyish  brown,  transparent 
and  even,  very  much  the  colour  of  light  wainscot ;  the  hori- 
zontal strokes  of  the  bristles  being  left  so  evident  that  the 
whole  might  be  taken  for  ah  imitation  of  wood,  were  it  not 
for  it3  transparency.  On  this  ground  the  eye,  nostril,  and 
outline  of  the  cheek  are  given  with  two  or  three  rude  brown 
touches  (about  three  or  four  minutes'  work  in  all),  though  the 
head  is  colossaL  The  background  is  then  laid  in  with  thick 
solid,  warm  white,  actually  projecting  all  round  the  head, 
leaving  it  in  dark  intaglio.  Finally,  five  thin  and  scratchy 
strokes  of  very  cold  bluish  white  are  struck  for  the  high  light 
on  the  forehead  and  nose,  and  the  head  is  complete.  Seen 
within  a  yard  of  the  canvas,  it  looks  actually  transparent — 
a  flimsy,  meaningless,  distant  shadow ;  while  the  background 
looks  solid,  projecting,  and  near.  From  the  right  distance 
(ten  or  twelve  yards  off,  whence  alone  the  whole  of  the  picture 
can  be  seen),  it  is  a  complete,  rich,  substantial,  and  living 
realization  of  the  projecting  head  of  the  animal;  while  the 
backgroimd  falls  far  behind.  Now  there  is  no  slight  nor  mean 
pleasure  in  perceiving  such  a  result  attained  by  means  so 
strange.  By  Berghem,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dark  background 
is  first  laid  in  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  transparency,  and 
on  this  the  cow's  head  is  actually  modelled  in  luminous  white, 
the  separate  locks  of  hair  projecting  ftom  the  canvas.  No 
surprise,  nor  much  pleasure  of  any  Idnd,  would  be  attendant 
on  this  execution,  even  were  the  result  equally  successful; 
and  what  little  pleasure  we  have  in  it  vanishes,  when  on 
retiring  fi*om  the  picture,  we  find  the  head  shining  like  a 
distant  lantern,  instead  of  seeming  substantial  or  near.     Yet 

^  [By  Rubens :  a  large  composition  of  nearly  twenty  fifpires.] 

^  [See  below,  pt.  iL  sec.  ii.  ch.  iiL  (additional  matter  mt  end  of  chapter,  §  13).] 
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strangeness  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  Intimate  source  of 
pleasure.  That  means  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  end, 
should  always  be  the  most  pleasurable ;  and  that  which  is  most 
conducive  to  the  end,  can  be  strange  only  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  spectator.  This  kind  of  pleasure  is  illegitimate,  there* 
fore,  because  it  implies  and  requires,  in  those  who  feel  it, 
ignorance  of  art 

The  legitimate  sources  of  pleasure  in  execution  are  there- 
fore truth,  simplicity,  mystery,  inadequacy,  deci- 
sion,  and  velocity.     But  of  these,  be  it  observed,  t^e  k^n^ 
some  are  so  far  inconsistent  with  others,  that  they  •T]^  ^ 
cannot  be  united  in  high  d^frees.     Mystery  with  ejncJhtTare 
inadequacy,  for  instance;    since  to  see  that  the  JJJJJJ^^^j^^ 
means  are  inadequate,  we  must  see  what  they  are. 
Now  the  first  three  are  the  great  qualities  of  execution,  and 
the  last  three  are  the  attractive  ones,  because  on  them  are 
chiefly  attendant  the  ideas  of  power.     By  the  first  three  the 
attention  is  withdrawn  fit>m  the  means  and  fixed  on  the  result : 
by  the  last  three,  withdrawn  from  the  result,  and  fixed  on  the 
means.    To  see  that  execution  is  swift  or  that  it  is  decided,  we 
must  look  away  fit>m  its  creation  to  observe  it  in  the  act  of 
creating ;  we  must  think  more  of  the  pallet  than  of  the  picture, 
but  simplicity  and  mystery  compel  the  mind  to  leave  the 
means  and  fix  itself  on  the  conception.     Hence  the  danger  of 
too  great  fondness  for  those  sensations  of  power  §9.  Andfimd- 
whidb  are  associated  with  the  last  three  qualities  of  neuMtdeiuy 

^  11  ...  1     •     11      ^v    J.  power  leads  to 

execution;  for,  although  it  is  most  desirable  that  the adoptum qf 
these  should  be  present  as  £Eur  as  they  are  consistent  '**  ^^'^'^' 
with  the  others,  and  though  their  visible  absence  is  alwajrs 
painful  and  wrong,  yet  the  moment  the  higher  qualities  are 
sacrificed  to  them  in  the  least  degree,  we  have  a  brilliant  vice. 
Berghem  and  Salvator  Rosa  are  good  instances  of  vicious 
execution  dependent  on  too  great  fondness  for  sensations  of 
power,  vicious  because  intrusive  and  attractive  in  itself,  instead 
of  being  subordinate  to  its  results  and  forgotten  in  them. 
There  is  perhaps  no  greater  stumbling-block  in  the  artist's 
way,  than  the  tendency  to  sacrifice  truth  and  simplicity  to 
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decision  and  velocity,*  captivating  qualities,  easy  of  attainment, 
and  sure  to  attract  attention  and  praise,  wlidle  the  delicate 
degree  of  truth  which  is  at  first  sacrificed  to  them  is  so  totally 
unappreciable  by  the  majority  of  spectators,  so  difficult  of 
attainment  to  the  artist,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  effects  so 
§  10.  Thertfore  arduous  and  unrewarded  should  be  abandoned. 
perihuM.  But  if  the  temptation  be  once  yielded  to,  its  conse* 

quences  are  fatal ;  there  is  no  pause  in  the  fall  I  could  name 
a  celebrated  modem  artistr— once  a  man  of  the  highest  power 
and  promise,  who  is  a  glaring  instance  of  the  peril  of  such  a 
course.  Misled  by  the  undue  popularity  of  his  swift  execution, 
he  has  sacrificed  to  it,  first  precision,  and  then  truth,  and  her 
associate,  beauty.  What  was  first  neglect  of  nature,  has  be- 
come contradiction  of  her;  what  was  once  imperfection,  is 
now  falsehood ;  and  all  ^  that  was  meritorious  in  his  manner  has 

*  I  have  here  noticed  only  noble  vices,  the  sacrifices  of  one  excellence  to 
another  legitimate,  but  inferior  one.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  qualities 
of  execution  which  are  often  sought  for,  and  praised,  though  scarcely  by  the 
class  of  persons  for  whom  I  am  writing,  in  which  everything  is  sacrificed  to 
illegitimate  and  contemptible  sources  of  pleasure,  and  these  are  vice  through- 
out, and  have  no  redeeming  quality  nor  excusing  aim.  Such  is  that  which  is 
often  thought  so  desirable  in  the  drawing-master,  under  the  title  of  boldness, 
meaning  that  no  touch  is  ever  to  be  made  less  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  broad ; 
such,  on  the  other  band,  the  softness^  and  smoothness  which  are  the  great 
attraction  of  Carlo  Dolci,  and  such  the  exhibition  of  particular  powers  and 
tricks  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  in  total  forgetfulness  of  any  end  whatsoever  to 
be  attained  thereby,  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  modem  engraving. 
Compare  Part  II.  Sect.  II.  Chap.  II.  §  20  (note). 

^  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  strikes  out  the  reference  to  an  unuamed  artist — 
**  I  could  name  .  .  .  beauty,"  and  reads  more  briefly,  ^' ;  there  is  no  pause  in  the  fall, 
until  ail  that  was  meritorious  in  the  original  manner,^'  etc.] 
'^  [In  eds.  1  and  2  this  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

''  broad ;  such  is  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  engraver  to  f^ive  roughness 
or  direction  of  surface  by  wriggling  or  peculiarly  directed  Hues,  and  such  the 
softness  and  smoothness  which  are  the  great  attraction  of  Carlo  Dolci.  Thei^e 
are  the  exhibition  of  particular  powers  and  tricks  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  in 
total  forgetfulness  of  any  end  whatsoever  to  be  attained  thereby,  and  would 
scarcely  deserve  the  pains  of  criticism  were  it  not  for  the  unaccountable  delusion 
that  makes  even  men  of  taste  and  feeling  suppose  that  to  be  rifht  in  an 
engraving,  which  they  would  cry  out  against  as  detestable  and  intolerable  in 
a  drawing.  How  long  are  our  engravers  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  murdering  the 
foreground  of  our  great  artists,  twisting  and  wriggling  and  hatching  and 
scratching  over  the  smooth  stones  and  glossy  leaves,  until  St  Lawrence's  grid- 
iron is  a  jest  to  the  martyrdom  of  the  eye,  ^  making  out'  evervthing  that  the 
artist  intentionally  concealed,  and  smothering  everything  that  he  ma^e  refined 
or  conspicuous  ?  W  hen  shall  we  have  an  engraver  who  will  touch  his  steel  ns 
if  he  had  fingers  and  feeling?"] 
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become  the  worst,  because  the  most  attractive  of  vices, — de- 
cision without  a  foundation,  and  swiftness  without  an  end. 

Such  are  the  principal  modes  in  which  the  ideas  of  power 
may  become  a  dangerous  attraction  to  the  artist — a  §  n.  iteeafn- 
false  test  to  the  critic.  But  in  all  cases  where  they  '"'«'•<>"• 
lead  us  astray,  it  will  be  found  that  the  error  is  caused  by  our 
preferring  victory  over  a  small  apparent  difficulty  to  nctory 
over  a  great,  but  concealed  one ;  and  so  that  we  keep  this  dis- 
tinction constantly  in  view,  (whether  with  reference  to  execu- 
tion or  to  any  other  quality  of  art,)  between  the  sensation  and 
the  intellectual  estimate  of  power,  we  shall  always  find  the 
ideas  of  power  ^  a  just  and  high  source  of  pleasure  in  every  kind 
and  grade  of  art' 

*  [In  his  copy  for  rerision  Ruskin  here  inserted  the  words  "  connected  with  exe- 
cution."] 

*  [This  IB  anotlier  of  the  chapters  which  seem  to  hare  given  Ruslcin  much  trouble. 
The  MS.  shows  that  the  whole  of  it  was  rewritten^  lamly,  it  would  seem,  in  order  to 
gain  greater  compression.  A  passage  in  one  draft  is  ofiuterest^  as  giving  an  additional 
point  of  new : — 

''Each  excellence  which  is  theoretically  desirable  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  subject  In  subjects  full  of  motion  and  tumult,  impetuosity  and  confusion 
of  execution  assist  the  great  imjiression  to  be  conveyed ;  in  subiects  full  of 
repose,  simplicity  is  the  great  object.  A  feebleness  of  touch  may  be  admitted 
in  a  Madonna,  which  would  be  painful  in  a  Hercules ;  and  a  rigiditv  of 
execution  excusable  in  a  foiling  figura»  which  would  be  intolerable  in  a 
recumbent  one.  A  great  artist  will  vary  the  particular  excellencies  of  his 
execution ;  making  one  more  prominent  than  another  according  to  the  nature 
of  his  subiect.  A!ud  that  execution  may  be  always  considered  the  best  which 
is  most  illustrative  of  the  subject — tenderness  in  a  Magdalen,  energy  in  an 
Achilles,  simplicity  in  a  Jupiter,  Truth  in  all"] 


CHAPTER  III 

OF  THE   SUBLIME 

It  may  perhaps  be  wondered  that,  in  the  division  w^have 
§  1.  subiimiiy    made  of  our  subject,  we  have  taken  no  notice  of 
M  '*«^^       the  sublime  in  art,  and  that,  in  our  explanation  of 
^^m^hing       that  divisiou,  we  have  not  once  used  the  word. 
above  it.  The  fact  is,  that  sublimity  is  not  a  specific 

term, — ^not  a  term  descriptive  of  the  effect  of  a  particular  class 
of  ideas.  Anything  which  elevates  the  mind  is  sublime,  and 
elevation  of  mind  is  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  great- 
ness of  any  kind ;  but  chiefly,  of  course,  by  the  greatness  of 
the  noblest  things.  Sublimity  is,  therefore,  only  another  word 
for  the  effect  of  greatness  upon  the  feelings; — ^greatness, 
whether  of  matter,  space,  power,  virtue,  or  beauty :  and  there 
is  perhaps  no  desirable  quality  of  a  work  of  art,  which,  in  its 
perfection,  is  not,  in  some  way  or  degree,  sublime. 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  allow  of  much  ingenuily  in  Burke's 
§  2.  Burke'*  thcoiy  of  the  sublime,^  as  connected  with  self-pre- 
theory  qfth£  scrvatlon.  There  are  few  things  so  great  as  death ; 
9uNimeincor'  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  which  banishes  all 
rect,  and  why.  Uttlencss  of  thought  and  feeling  in  an  equal  degree 
with  its  contemplation.  Everything,  therefore,  which  in  any 
way  points  to  it,  and,  therefore,  most  dangers  and  powers  over 
which  we  have  little  control,  are  in  some  degree  sublime.     But 

^  [The  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  qf  our  Ideae  qf  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
was  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Edmund  Burke^  being  published  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year  (1756).  His  theory  that  sense  of  beauty  is  associated  with  relaxation^  and  terror 
with  contraction^  of  the  fibres  of  the  body  may  not  be  acceptable ;  but  in  approaching 
the  criticism  of  art  from  the  psychological  side^  Burke's  work  made  a  great  advance. 
It  profoundly  interested  and  stimulated  Lessing,  who  set  about  a  trainslation  of  it 
Ruskin,  as  will  be  seen,  read  the  essay  with  great  care  and  attention,  and  with  a  large 
measure  of  agreement.  If  Mr.  Morie/s  statement  (Burke  in  the  "  English  Men  of 
Letters''  Series,  p.  18)  that  ^'The  great  rhetorical  art  critic  of  our  own  day  refers  to  it 
in  words  of  disparagement "  is  meant  to  refer  to  Ruskin^  it  is  incorrect ;  see  especially. 
Modem  Painters,  vol.  iL  sec.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  14  it.l 
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it  is  ii0t  the  iMUPt  observe,  but  the  oonterapbtioift  of  deeth  ;  not 
the  instinctive  shudder  sod  struggle  of  seU^presenrstiont  but 
the  deliiMBmte  meHMMDieiit  of  the  doom,  wlikdi  is  really  great 
or  sublime  in  £seliiig»    It  is  not  while  we  shrink,  hut  while  we 
defy,  thet  we  receive  or  convey  the  hi^est  coocdptioiis  of  the 
fiite.    These  i&  no  subliffliky  in  the  agony  of  terror.^    Whether 
do  we  trace  it  most  in  the  cry  toi  the  mountains,  ^  Fall  onus^'* 
and  to  the  hiUs,  **  Cover  us,**  or  in  the  calmness  of  the  pro* 
phec^^*^  And.tiKN]gh  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  tiiis  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God  "  ?  *    A  little  reflec*        n-tUii.  i, 
tion  wiU  easily  conyince  any  one,  that  so  Ceut  from  kAHm^ 
the  fedings  c^  sdf*preservation  being  necessary  to  ^J^-^^ 
the  suUime,  their  gieatest  action  is  totally  destruc* 
tive  of  it ;  and  that  there  are  few  feelings  less  capable  of  its 
perception  than  liioseof  a  coward.    But  the  simple  conception 
or  idea  of  greatness  of  suffimng  or  extent  of  destraction  is 
sublime,  whether  there  be  any  connection  of  that  idea  with 
oursdves  or  not    If  we  were  placed  beycmd  the  reach  of  all 
peril,  or.  pain,  the  peroepldon  of  tiiese  agencies  in  their  influence 
on  others  would  not  be  less  sublime;  not  because  peril  and 
pain  are  sublime  in  their  own  nature,  but  because  llieir  con- 
teo^^tttiont  exciting  compassion  or  fortitude,  elevates  tlie 
min4  and.mders  meanness  of  thought  impossible.  •  ^  TkeM^ 
Beauty  is  not  so  often  felt  to  be  sublime;  because,  Umd^ifmA- 
in  mai^  kittds  of  purely  material  beauty  there  is  '^'^ 
some  truth  in  Burke's  assertion  that  ''littleness"  is  one  of  its 
elements.'    But  he  who  has  not  felt  that  there  may  . .  ^. 
be  beauty  without  littleness,  and  that  such  beauty  li^wkJST^ 
is  a  source  of  the  sublime,  is  yet  ignorant  of  the  J^Jf^  ^ 
meaning  of  the  ideal  in  art.     I  do  not  mean,  in 
tracing  the  source  of  the  sublime  to  greatness,  to  hamper 

>  [TheMaiimMdt:— 

''  We  do  not  feel  it  from  the  cry  to  the  moimtmiiif  '  Fell  oo  ue,'  Imt  from 
the  fcerlBwnBW  of  him  who  een — '  Uie  dmrkling  Unirene  defy— to  quench  hie 
Immortelity.'" 
TheQiioletioniefnmithepoemeiitiUed<<TheLertMenri»TCempbelL    ''nerkliog** 
ehoMld  he ''derfceoiog."] 

*  [Heeee,  z.  8;  Luke,  zziiL  30;  Joh,  six.  26.] 

*  pee  QfiktaMhmmmdBmmtffmi,  ft.  iU.  tee.  jdU.] 

m.  I 
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myself  with  any  fine-spun  theory.  I  take  the  widest  possible 
ground  of  investigation,  that  sublimity  is  found  wherever 
anything  elevates  the  mind ;  that  is,  wherever  it  eontemjdates 
anything  above  itsdf,  and  perceives  it  to  be  sa  This  is  the 
simple  philologieal  signification  of  the  word  derived  from 
subUmis;  and  will  serve  us  much  more  easily,  and  be  a  far 
clearer  and  more  evident  ground  of  argument  than  any  mere 
metaphysical  or  more  limited  definition ;  while  the  proof  of  its 
justness  will  be  naturally  developed  by  its  application  fb  the 
different  branches  of  art 

As,  therefore,  the  sublime  is  not  distinct  from  what  is 
beautiful,  nor  from  other  sources  of  pleasure  in  art, 
htHsUm'^uT  but  is  only  a  particular  mode  and  manifestation  of 
T^^mJ^ni^  them,  my  subject  will  divide  itself  into  the  inves- 
tigations of  ideas  of  truth,  beauty,  and  relation ; 
and  to  each  of  these  classes  of  ideas  I  destine  a  separate  part 
of  the  work. 

The  investigation  of  ideas  of  truth  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  rank  of  artists  as  followers  and  historians  of 
nature: 

That  of  ideas  of  beauty  will  lead  us  to  compare  them  in 
their  attamment,  first  of  what  is  agreeable  in  technical  matters ; 
then  in  colour  and  composition;  finally  and  chiefly,  in  the 
purity  of  their  conceptions  of  the  ideal : 

And  that  of  ideas  of  relation  will  lead  us  to  compare  them 
as  originators  of  just  thought^ 

^  [Eds.  1  and  2  temd  :  '^  originaton  of  new  and  yut  thought ;  as  it  is  new^  leading 
ut  to  obaervo  the  powers  of  fiincy  and  imagination ;  as  it  it  Just^  the  force  of  mor^ 
truth."] 


PART   II 
OF    TRUTH 


SECTION   I 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  RESPECTING  IDEAS  OF  TRUTH 

CHAFFER  I 

OF  IDEAS  OF  TRUTH  IN  THEIR  CONNECTION  WITH 
THOSE  OF  BEAUTY  AND  RELATION 

It  cannot  but  be  evident  from  the  above  division  of  the  ideas 

conveyable  by  art,  that  the  landscape  painter  must 

always  have  two  great  and  distinct  ends :  the  first,  g^^J^^t!^ 

to  induce  in  the  spectator's  mind  the  faithful  con-  Jjj^JfJ*    the 

cation  of  any  natural  objects  whatsoever;  the  r^frmfJSimt 

second,  to  guide  the  spectator's  mind  to  those  f^^J'^ 

objects  most  worthy  of  its  contemplation,  and  to 

inform  him  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  with  which  these 

were  regarded  by  the  artist  himself. 

In  attaining  the  first  end  the  painter  only  places  the  spec- 
tator where  he  stands  himself;  he  sets  him  before  the  landscape 
and  leaves  him.  The  spectator  is  alone.  He  may  follow  out 
his  own  thoughts  as  he  would  in  the  natural  solitude ;  or  he 
may  remain  untouched,  unreflecting  and  regardless,  as  his 
disposition  may  incline  him ;  but  he  has  nothing  of  thought 
ffv&i  to  him ;  no  new  ideas,  no  unknown  feelings,  forced  on 
his  attention  or  his  heart  The  artist  is  his  conveyance,  not  ^ 
his  companion, — ^his  horse,  not  his  friend.^    But  in  attaining 

1  [The  imdnlt  of  this  pMMg«(tM  below,  p.  681)  bare  adds:— 

''  A  railroed,  or  a  ttage-coech,  would  have  done  m  much,  and  more,  iu  a  little 

•et  hbn  down  before  the  true  landKape,  and 


longer  time ;  they  would  havo 
left  him  to  hn  own  thooghta." 


Ct  Aemdemp  Nciet,  1876,  where  Rnskin,  referring  back  to  thia  pama^e,  adda : 
''The  wefit  of  eadi  friendiineai,  howerer,  ia  that  a  eoneeited  painter  may  at iMt  leare 
Nataie  out  of  the  qneation  ahflMther,  and  talk  of  hinmelf  only;  and  then  there  ia 
netidng  for  it  but  to  go  bock  to  Uie  Government  Sunreyor."] 
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the  second  end,  the  artist  not  only  places  the  spectator,  but 
talks  to  hun ;  makes  him  a  sharer  in  his  own  strong  feelings 
and  quick  thoughts ;  hurries  him  away  in  his  own  enthusiasm ; 
guides  him  to  all  that  is  beautiful ;  snatches  him  from  all  that 
is  base ;  and  leaves  him  more  than  delighted, — ennobled  and 
instructed,  under  the  sente  of  having  not  only  beheld  a  new 
scene,  but  of  having  held  conmiunion  with  a  new  mind,  and 
having  been  endowed  for  a  time  with  the  keen  perception  and 
the  impetuous  emotions  of  a  nobler  and  more  penetrating 
intelligence. 

Each  of  these  different  aims  of  art  will  necessitate  a  different 
system  of  choice  of  objects  to  be  represented  The 
duoea^^flBTent  ^^  ^o^  not  indeed  imply  choice  at  all,  but  it  is 
^^i^l^f^^'  usually  united  with  the  selection  of  such  objects  as 
may  be  naturally  and  constantly  pleasing  to  all 
men,  at  all  times ;  and  this  selection,  when  perfect  and  careful, 
leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  pure  ideal.  But  the  artist 
aiming  at  the  second  end,  selects  his  objects  for  their  meaning 
and  character,  rather  than  for  their  beauty;  and  uses  them 
rather  to  throw  light  upon  the  particular  thought  he  wishes 
to  convey,  than  as  in  themselves  objects  of  unconnected 
admiration. 

Now,  although  the  first  mode  of  selection,  when  guided 
S3.  TkefirH  ^7  ^^^P  rcAcction,  may  rise  to  the  production 
modeofmieth  of  works  posscssing  a  noble  and  ceaseless  influ- 
duce  tammStT  cncc  ou  the  human  mind,  it  is  likely  to  degene- 
andrepeHHan.  j^^^  jj^^^^  qj.  rather,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
it  never  goes  beyond,  a  mere  appeal  to  such  parts  of  our 
animal  nature  as  are  constant  and  common, — shared  by  all, 
and  perpetual  in  all;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  pleasure 
of  the  eye  in  the  opposition  of  a  cold  and  warm  colour, 
or  of  a  massy  form  with  a  delicate  one.  It  also  tends  to 
induce  constant  repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  and  refer- 
ence to  the  same  principles;  it  gives  rise  to  those  rules  of 
art  which  properly  excited  Reynolds's  indignation  when 
applied  to  its  higher  efforts;  it  is  the  source  of,  and  the 
apology  for,  that  host  of  technicalities  and  absurdities  which 
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in  all  ages  have  been  the  euise  of  art  and  the  crown  of  the 
connoisseiir.^ 

But  art,  in  iti  seeond  and  highest  aim«  is  not  an  appeal  to 
constant  animal  feeUiigs,  but  an  expression  and  ^ 
awakening  of  individual  thou|^t:  it  is  therefore  ^^«^iHf 
as  various  and  as  eirtended  in  its  efforts  as  the  I^J^^Jf"^ 
ccMnpass  and  grasp  of  the  directui^  mind ;  and  we  ^ 
fed,  in  each  of  its  results,  that  we  are  looking,  not  at  a 
specimen  of  a  tradesman's  wares,  of  which  he  is  reidy  to«make 
us  a  dosen  to  matdb,  but  at  one  coruscation  of  a  perpetually 
active  mind,  like  which  there  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be 
another. 

Hence^  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  wliich  of  these 
branches  of  art  is  the  higher,  it  is  equally  evident  •  ^  y^  ^^ 
that  the  first  will  be  the  more  genoally  felt  and  ^it4i%AN 
appreciated.     For  the  simple  treatment  of  the*^^*^ 
truths  of  nature  must  in  itself  be  pleasing  to  every  order  of 
mind ;  because  every  truth  of  nature  is  more  or  less  beautiftil : 
and  if  there  be  just  and  right  selection  of  the  more  important 
of  these  truths— based,  as  above  explained,  on  fedings  and 
desires  commcm  to  all  mankind, — ^the  facts  so  selected  must, 
in  some  degree,  be  delightful  to  all,  and  their  value  appreciable 
by  all ;  more  or  less,  indeed,  as  their  senses  and  instinct  have 
been  rendered  more  or  less  acute  and  accurate  by  use  and 
study ;  but  in  some  d^^ree  by  all,  and  in  the  same  way  by  all. 
But  the  highest  art,  being  based  on  sensations  of   a  e,  i^ 
peculiar  minds,  sensations  occurring  to  them  only   memid  •ii4f 
at  particular  times,  and  to  a  plurality  of  mankind    ^  ''^^' 
perhaps  never,  and  being  expressive  of  thoughts  which  could 

>  [Edi.  1  And  2  oontiniie  :— 

''And  of  those  'ilandard'  piettirw  with  which  half  tho  waUh  of  Earo|io  «ro 


eo¥«rad,  and  Unr  tho  nuumnotim  of  whieh  redpoi  m  to  ho  Ibund  in  moot 
worln  OQ  art  '  Tako  ono-oif hth  lifht,  threo-oiffhihi  middlo  tint,  fonr-oif  htha 
shadow ;  mix  aantaUy,  fbrour  with  ooehinoaiy  eoo!  with  uitramarino,  and 
■enro  up  with  sentiment.'  Najr,  even  where  a  hi|rh  ideal  has  been  soui^ht  for, 
the  scareh  seldom  poduoes  more  than  one  good  picture,  on  whieh  a  few  elerer 
hut  monotooons  ehanges  are  ran|r  by  tM  artist  himsslf,  and  innumerable 
diseords  hr  his  imitators,  ending  in  the  roultiplieation  ad  naumiam  of  the 
legitimate  landscape  ragout,  composed  of  a  large  tree,  a  bridge,  a  dtjr,  a  rhfr, 


and  a  fisherman.' 


T 
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only  lise  ^mA  of  a  mass  of  the  most  wtUmdtA  ImovBiedge,  and 
of  dispositions  modified  in  a  thousand  ways  hy  pecidittity  of 
inteUeot,  cm  eoly  be  mcft  and  undmrtpod  bjr  |iersc»ig  Ittdng 
some  sort  of  Qrm|Mithy  ivith  the  hig^  and  solitiiy  nnnds  idddi 
produced  it — sympalJiy  only  to  be  Mt  by  ndnds  ia  mitie 
degree  high  and  solitary  themselves.^  Healone  ean  tfjqpMdate 
the  art,  who  could  comprehend  the  conversatiofi  of  the  painter, 
and  share  in  his  emotion,  in  mommts  of  his  most  fiery  pasnon 
and  most  originai  thought  And  wfaereis  4he  tme  meaning 
and  end  of  his  art  mussrt  thus  be  sealed  to  thousands,  or  mis* 
understood  by  them ;  so  also,  as  he  is  sometimes  obliged,  in 
working  out  his  own  peculiar  end,  to  set  at  defiance  those 
constant  laws  which  hare  arisen  out  of  our  lower  and  change- 
less desires,  that,  whose  ptupose  is  unseal,  is  fiequently  in  its 
means  and  parts  displeasing. 

But  this  want  of  extended  influence  in  high  art,  be  it 
•  7  TkeMni '  ^P^^^^J  observed,  proceeds  ttctxk  no  want  of  truth 
fi#0MHwy«0«ibe  in  the  art  itself,  but  from  a  want  of  S3rmpathy  in 
•"^^"^  the  Spectator  with  those  fedings  in  the  artist  which 

prompt  Idm  to  the  utterance  of  one  truth  rather  than  of 
another.  For  (and  this  is  what  I  wish  at  present  especially 
to  insist  upon)  altibough  it  is  possible  to  roach  what  I  have 
stated  to  be  the  first  end  of  art,  the  representation  of  ftcts, 
without  reaching  the  second,  the  repres^itation  of  thoughts, 
yet  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  reach  the  second  witiliout 
having  previously  reached  the  first  I  do  not  say  that  a  man 
cannot  tihink,  having  false  basis  and  material  for  thought ;  but 
that  a  false  thou^t  is  worse  than  the  want  of  thought,  and 
therefore  is  not  art  And  this  is  the  reason  why,  thov^  I 
consider  the  second  as  the  real  and  only  important  end  of  all 
art,  I  call  the  representation  of  facts  the  first  end ;  because  it 
is  necessary  to  the  other  and  must  be  attained  before  it  It  is 
the  foundation  of  all  art ;  like  real  foundations,  it  may  be  little 

^  [Of.  above,  p.  80 ;  and  to  Matthew  Arnold  (j^  Utrumque  BaratuM)  :— 

''The  eolemn  peaks  but  to  the  atan  are  known, 
Bat  to  the  itan,  and  the  cold  lunaf  beaoii ; 
Alone  the  tun  liaet,  and  alone 
Spring  the  great  streams."] 
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tliMiglit  of  wiken  a  teiffiant  fabric  is  ttistd  on  it;  Imt  %  must 
be  ttore.  Ahd  as  few  buildings  Bite  beaiutiftil  tfnless  eveiy  line 
md  o^ittln  of  their  mass  bave  refeience  to  theur  foundation, 
aMl  be  8Ug)||estive  of  its  ekistenee  and  strei^^  so  nodiing  can 
be  beatttiftil  lb  Wt  which  does  not  in  all  its  pnts  suggest  and 
giMe  tb  <ifae  foundation,  even  wbei^  no  imdecorateid  pat^km 
of  it  18  visible ;  while  the  n6blest  edifices  of  art  are  built  oi 
suck  pure  and  fine  ciystal  that  the  fbundation  may  all  be  seen 
tiiiM^  tbem^  at^  then  immy^  while  ^tief  do  not  see  what  is 
built  upon  that  first  story,  yet  inudi  adnldre  the  sc^dity  of  its 
briekwoik,  <limkii^  they  t^erstand  all  that  is  to  be  tinder* 
stood  of  the  matter ;  while  others  stand  beside  them,  looking 
tiot  at  the  low  story,  but  up  into  the  heaven  at  tiiat  buiding 
of  crystal  in  which  the  buUder^s  spirit  is  dwdUing.  And  thus, 
though  we  want  the  thoughts  aiid  feelings  of  the  artist  as  well 
as  tte  truth,  yet  they  must  be  thoughts  arising  out  of  the 
knimiedge  of  truth,  and  fe^ngs  arising  out  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  trutii.  We  do  not  want  his  mind  to  be  like  a  bfuUy 
Uowti  glass^  that  distmts  what  we  see  through  it,  but  like  a 
glass  of  sweet  and  strange  colour,  that  gives  new  tones  to 
what  we  see  through  it;  and  a  glass  of  rare  strength  and 
deaftiess  too,  to  let  us  see  more  than  we  could  ourselves,  and 
brmg  nature  up  to  us  and  near  to  us.*  Nothing  can  atone  for 
the  want  of  truth,  not  the  most  brilliant  imairina- 
tion,  the  most  playful  fancy,  the  most  pure  feeling  ^,91^  fm. 
<8upposii^  that  feding  ctmld  be  pure  and  fiJse  at  ^I^^J^  ^ 
the  same  time) ;  nqt  the  most  exalted  conception, 
mnr  the  most  comprehensive  grasp  of  intellect,  can  make 
amends  fat  the  want  of  truth,  and  that  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  ^dsehood  is  in  itself  revolting  and  degrading;  and 
secondly,  because  nature  is  so  immeasurably  superior  to  all 
that  the  human  mind  can  conceive,  that  every  departure  finom 
her  is  a  fidl  beneath  her,  so  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
an  ornamental  falsehood.  All  falsehood  must  be  a  blot  as 
well  as  a  sin,  an  injury  as  well  as  a  deception. 

*  Compare  Slonef  of  Femce,  vol.  i.  chap.  xxx.  §  5.^ 
>  [This  note  was  added  in  ed.  &.] 
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We  ahalU  in  ccmsequenoe,  find  that  no  artist  can  be  graoefiiU 
imaginative,  or  original,  unless  he  be  trutl^ ;.  and 
orwmu^  that  the  pursuit  of  beauty,  instead  of  leading  us 
^tmiT  **"  ^w*y  fr<>™  truth,  increases  the  desire  for  it  and  the 
necessity  of  it  tenfold ;  so  that  those  artists  who  are 
really  great  in  imaginative  power,  will  be  found  to  have  based 
their  boldness  of  conception  on  a  mass  of  knowledge  far  ex* 
ceeding  that  possessed  by  those  who  pride  themselves  on  its 
accumulation  without  r^farding  its  use.    Coldness  and  want  of 

,  passion  in  a  picture  are  not  signs  of  the  accuracy,  but  of  the 

^  paucity  of  its  statements :  true  vigour  and  brilliancy  are  not 

!  signs  of  audacity,  but  of  knowledge. 

'  Hence  it  foUows  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all,  with  care 

$  10.  Am  And  time,  to  form  something  like  a  just  judgment 
'*'«*<*^J25^  of  the  relative  merits  of  artists ;  for  although  with 
juMt  eriteriim  rcspcct  to  the  feeling  and  passion  of  pictures,  it  is 
qf  all  art.  often  as  impossible  to  criticize  as  to  appreciate, 
except  to  such  as  are  in  some  degree  equal  in  powers  of  mind, 
and  in  some  respects  the  same  in  modes  of  mind,  with  those 
whose  works  they  judge;  yet,  with  respect  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  facts,  it  is  possible  for  all,  by  attention,  to  form 
a  right  judgment  of  the  respective  powers  and  attainments  of 
every  artist.  Truth  is  a  bar  of  comparison  at  which  they  may 
all  be  examined,  and  according  to  the  rank  they  take  in  this 
examination  wiU  almost  invariably  be  that  which,  if  capable 
of  appreciating  them  in  every  respect,  we  should  be  just  in 
assigning  them;  so  strict  is  the  connection,  so  constant  the 
relation,  between  the  sum  of  knowledge  and  the  extent  of 
thought,  between  accuracy  of  perception  and  vividness  of  idea. 
I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  the  present  portion  of  the 
work,  to  enter  with  care  and  impartiality  into  the  investigation 
of  the  claims  of  the  schools  of  ancient  and  modem  landscape 
to  faithfulness  in  representing  nature.  I  shall  pay  no  regard 
whatsoever  to  what  may  be  thought  beautiful,  or  sublime,  or 
imaginative.  I  shall  look  only  for  truth ;  bare,  clear,  down- 
right statement  of  facts  ;  showing  in  each  particular,  as  far  as 
I  am  able,  what  the  truth  of  nature  is,  and  tiien  seeking  for 
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the  plain  expression  of  it,  and  for  that  alone.  And  I  shall 
thus  endeavour,  totally  regardless  of  ferv  our  of  imagination  or 
brilliancy  of  effect,  or  any  other  of  their  more  captivating 
qualities,  to  examine  and  to  judge  the  works  of  the  great 
living  painter,  who  is,  I  believe,  imagined  by  the  majority  of 
the  public,  to  paint  more  falsehood  and  less  fact  than  any  other 
known  master.     We  shall  see  with  what  reason. 


CHAPTER  U 

j  THAT  THE  TRUTH  OF  NATURE  IS  NOT  TO  BE 

i  DISCERNED  BY  THE  UNEDUCATED  SENSES 

L 

It  may  be  here  inquired  by  the  reader,  with  much  appear- 
(  ance  of  reason,  why  I  think  it  necessary  to  devote 

I  lLw»#eir-     *  separate  portion  of  the  work  to  tihe  showing  of 

deeepthnqf  what  is  truthful  in  art  '^  Cannot  we,"  say  the 
^  lo  tkHr  public, ''  see  what  nature  is  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
P^  ^^*/i.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ourselves  what  is  like  her  ? "  It  will 
be  as  well  to  determine  this  question  before  we 
go  farther,  because  if  this  were  possible,  there  would  be  little 
need  of  criticism  or  teaching  with  respect  to  art 

Now  I  have  just  said  that  it  is  possible  for  all  men,  by 
care  and  attention,  to  form  a  just  ju^^ent  of  the  fidelity  of 
artists  to  nature.  To  do  this  no  peculiar  powers  of  mind  are 
required,  no  sympathy  with  particular  feelings,  nothing  which 
every  man  of  ordinary  intellect  does  not  in  some  degree 
possess, — ^powers,  namely,  of  observation  and  intelligence, 
which  by  cultivation  may  be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  and  acuteness.  But  until  this  cultivation  has  been 
bestowed,  and  until  the  instrument  thereby  perfected  has  been 
employed  in  a  consistent  series  of  careful  observations,  it  is  as 
absurd  as  it  is  audacious  to  pretend  to  form  any  judgment 
whatsoever  respecting  the  trutii  of  art :  and  my  first  business, 
before  going  a  step  farther,  must  be  to  combat  the  nearly 
universal  error  of  belief  among  the  thoughtless  and  unreflect- 
ing, that  they  know  either  what  nature  is,  or  what  is  like  her ; 
that  they  can  discover  truth  by  instinct,  and  that  their  minds 
are  such  pure  Venice  glass  as  to  be  shocked  by  all  treachery'. 
I  have  to  prove  to  them  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy,  and  that 
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the  truth  of  nature  is  a  part  qf  the  truth  of  God ;  to  him  who 
does  not  search  it  out,  darkness,  as  it  is  to  him  who  does, 
infinity. 

The  first  great  mistake  that  people  make  in  the  matter,  is 
the  suppofiitiop  that  they  must  ^e  a  thing  if  it  be 
before  tiieir  ey^  They  forget  the  great  truth  told  Xnmu^^ee  mie 
them  by  Lodce^  book  iL  chap.  9,  §  8.'— "This  is  g^J^*'*'^^ 
certain^  that  whatevw  alterations  are  made  in  the  '^^ 
body,  if  they  reach  not  the  mind ;  whatever  impressions  are 
made  on  the  outward  parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  notice  of 
within;  there  is  no  perception.  Fire  may  bum  our  bodies, 
with  no  other  effect  than  it  does  a  billet,  unless  the  motion  be 
ccmtinued  to  the  brain,  and  there  the  sense  of  heat  or  idea  of 
pain  be  produced  in  the  mind,  wherein  consists  actual  per- 
ception. How  often  may  a  man  observe  in  himself,  that 
whilst  his  mind  is  intently  employed  in  the  contemplation  of 
some  objects,'  and  curiously  surveying  some  ideas  that  are 
there,  it  takes  no  notice  of  impressions  of  sounding  bodies 
made  upon  the  organ  of  hearing,  with  the  same  attention  that 
uses  to  be  for  the  producing  the  idea  of  sound  ?  A  sufficient 
impulse  there  may  be  on  the  organ,  but  if  not  reaching  the 
observation  of  the  mind,  there  follows  no  perception:  and 
though  the  motion  that  uses  to  produce  the  idea  of  sound  be 
made  in  the  ear»  yet  no  sound  is  heard.'"  And  what  is  here 
said,  which  all  must  feel  by  their  o¥m  experience  to  be  true,  is 
more  remarkably  and  necessarily  the  case  with  sight  than  with 
any  other  of  the  senses,  for  this  reason,  that  the  ear  is  not 
accustomed  to  exercise  constantly  its  functions  of  hearing ;  it 
is  accustomed  to  stillness,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  sound  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  is  apt  to  awake  attention,  and  be  followed 
with  pcrcepticm,  in  propwtion  to  the  degree  of  sound ;  but  the 
eye  during  our  walong  hours,  exercises  constantly  its  function 
of  seeing ;  it  is  its  constant  habit ;  we  always,  as  &r  as  the 
bodily  organ  is  concerned,  see  something,  and  we  always  see  in 
the  same  degree;  so  that  the  occurrence  of  si^t,  as  such,  to 


'  [And  alto  §  4  of  ^n  JSmoj^  eomjermimg  Hmnam  UndtninrnRn^.] 
*[8ohiUdBtsiidiatho«d.afl8aB;  ''Mtl^Mta'' inmUir« 


] 
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the  eye,  is  only  the  continuance  of  its  necessary  state  of 
action,  and  awakes  no  attention  whatsoever,  except  by  the 
particular  nature  and  quality  of  the  sight.  And  thus,  unless 
tiie  minds  of  men  are  particularly  directed  to  tiie  impressions 
of  sight,  objects  pass  perpetually  before  the  eyes  without  con- 
ve3ang  any  impression  to  tiie  brain  at  all ;  and  so  pass  actually 
unseen,  not  merely  unnoticed,  but  in  tiie  ftiU  dear  sense  of  the 
word  unseen.  And  numbers  of  men  being  preoccupied  with 
business  or  care  of  some  description,  totally  unconnected  with 
the  impressions  of  sight,  such  is  actually  the  case  with  them  ; 
they  receiving  from  nature  only  the  inevitable  sensations  of 
blueness,  redness,  darkness,  light,  etc.,  and  except  at  particular 
and  rare  moments,  no  more  whatsoever. 

The  degree  of  ignorance  of  external  nature  in  which  men 
.  may  thus  remain  depends,  therefore,  partiy  on  the 

«r  A>MinjMv-  number  and  character  of  the  subjects  with  which 
wlSntimnit^  their  minds  may  be  otherwise  occupied,  and  partly 
MHtjftowhmtu  on  a  natural  want  of  sensibility  to  the  power  of 
**"*^*^"  beauty  of  form,  and  the  other  attributes  of  external 
oligects.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  ever  such  absolute 
incapacity  in  the  eye  for  distinguishmg  and  receiving  pleasure 
from  certain  forms  and  colours,  as  there  is  in  persons  who  are 
technically  said  to  have  no  ear  for  distinguishing  notes ;  but 
there  is  naturally  every  degree  of  bluntness  and  acuteness, 
both  for  perceiving  the  truth  of  form,  and  for  receiving  pleasure 
frt>m  it  when  perceived.  And  although  I  believe  even  the 
lowest  degree  of  these  faculties  can  be  expanded  aknost  un- 
limitedly  by  cultivation,  the  pleasure  received  rewards  not  the 
labour  necessary,  end  the  pursuit  is  abandoned.  So  that  while 
in  those  whose  sensations  are  naturally  acute  and  vivid,  the 
call  of  external  nature  is  so  strong  that  it  must  be  obeyed, 
and  is  ever  heard  louder  as  the  approach  to  her  is  nearer, — 
in  tiiose  whose  sensations  are  naturally  blunt,  the 
Inthaperfwi  Call  is  ovcrpowcrcd  at  once  by  other  thoughts,  and 
Mje  immoral    ^Ykeir  faculties  of  perception,  weak  originally,  die 

^'  of  disuse.    With  this  Idnd  of  bodily  sensibility  to 

colour  and  form  is  intimately  connected  that  higher  sensibility 
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which  we  revere  as  one  of  the  chief  attributes  of  all  noble 
minds,  and  as  the  chief  spring  of  real  poetiy.  I  believe  this 
lond  of  sensibility  may  be  entirely  resolved  into  the  acuteness 
at  bodily  sense  of  idiich  I  have  beei  speaking,  associated 
with  love,  love  I  mean  in  its  infinite  and  holy  functions,  as 
it  embraces  divine  and  human  and  brutal  intelligences,  and 
hallows  the  physical  perception  of  external  objects  by  associa- 
tion, gratitude,  veneration,  and  other  pure  feelings  of  our 
moral  nature.  And  althou^  the  discovery  of  tmth  is  in 
itself  altogether  intellectual,  and  dependent  merely  on  our 
powers  ai  physical  perception  and  abstract  intellect,  wholly 
independent  of  our  moral  nature,  yet  these  instruments  (per- 
ception and  judgment)  are  so  sharpened  and  brightened,  and 
so  fer  more  swiftly  and  elSectively  used,  when  they  have  the 
energy  and  passion  of  our  moral  nature  to  bring  them  into 
action — ^perception  is  so  quickened  by  love,  and  judgment  so 
tempered  by  veneration,  that,  practirally,  a  man  of  deadened 
moral  soisation  is  always  dull  in  his  perception  of  truth ;  and 
thousands  of  the  highest  and  most  divine  truths  of  nature  are 
iidiolly  concealed  fix>m  him,  however  constant  and  indefatigable 
may  be  his  intellectual  search.  Thus,  then,  the  farther  we 
look,  the  more  we  are  limited  in  the  number  of  those  to  whom 
we  should  choose  to  appeal  as  judges  of  truth,  and  the  more 
we  perceive  how  great  a  number  of  mankind  may  be  partially 
ine^Mcitated  from  either  discovering  or  feeling  it. 

Next  to  saisibility,  which  is  necessary  for  the  perception 
of  fiusts,  c<Hne  reflection  and  memory,  which  «>«  55,  And  of  the 
necessary  finr  the  retention  of  them,  aivi  recognition  MMttu^ 
of  their  resemblances.  For  a  man  may  receive  ''^^*"^* 
impresmm  after  impression,  and  that  vividly  and  with  delight, 
and  3ret,  if  he  take  no  care  to  reason  upon  tiiose  impressions, 
and  trace  them  to  their  sources,  he  may  remain  totally  ignorant 
of  the  ikcts  that  {woduced  them ;  nay,  may  attribute  them 
to  Ikcts  with  which  they  have  no  connection,  or  may  coin 
causes  for  them  that  have  no  existence  at  alL  And  the  more 
Mttsibility  and  imagination  a  man  possesses,  the  more  likely 
win  he  be  to  fidl  into  error ;  fw  thm  he  wUl  see  whatever  he 
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expcfcts,  and  adujipe  apd  judge  with  hia  heait^  wA  iifit,  with 
his  eyesu  How  BjAQjr-  feQplie  aii^:  mjsl^,  Iqr  wl¥&t.  ha^.  bMn 
said  and.  swiig  of  the  seBeait^  of  ItaUtfi  skiest  to  siqppo^o  they 
must  hie  yiore  bbse  thaii.the  slaes  of  the  norUi»  mid  think  that 
they  see  them  sp;  wli^erea^  the  sky  of  Italy  is.  fiK  vasme  duU 
apd.  grey  in  oolQur  t^ban  the  skjies  of  the  uwthf  and  ia  dia* 
tingiushcd  only  by  its  intense  r^oae  of  Ug^t  And  this  is 
ccn^iiimed  by  Benvenuto  CeUini,  who,  on  his  first  entoring 
Fraiice,  is  especially  struck  wit^  the  deami^ss  of  the  sky,  as 
I  contrasted,  w^  t|ie  miit  of  Italy/    And  what  is.moi!e  strange 

I  stiUt  wh^i  pec^b  sm  in  a  painting  what  they  suppose  to  havtr 

I*  been  t)ie  si^iice  of  their  impressions,  tliey  will  affirm^  it  tp.  be 

truthful,  though  they  feel  no  such  impressi<m  resulting  £eora 
it  Thus,  though  d|ty  after  day  they  may  have  been  impressed 
by  the  tone  and  warmth  of  a|i  Italian  sky,  yet  not  hayings 
traced  the  feeling  to  its  source,  and  supposing  themselves 
impressed  by  its  hluenesg^  they  wiU  affirm  a  bluet  sky  m  a 
painting  to  be  truthful,  and  reject  the  most  faithfkil  rendbring 
of  all  Uie  real  attributes  of  Italy  a^.  cold  or  dulL  And  this 
influence  of  the  imagination  over  the  senses,  is 
d^mJr^^Sn  peculiarly  observable  in  the  peipetual  disposition 
^rnknukfioMh'  of  nmnkind  to  suppose  Uuit  tiiey  see  what  they 
*  knowt  and  vice  ver&d  in  their  not  seeing*  what  tiiey 

do  not  know*  Thus,  if  a  child  be  asked  to  draw  the  comer 
of  a  house,  he  will  lay  down  something  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  T.  He  ha^  no  conception  that  the  two  lines  of  the 
roof,  which  he  knows  to  be  level,  imxiuce  on  his  eye  tiie 
impression  of  a  slope.  It  reqiiires  repeated  and  close  attention 
before  he  detects  this  &ct,  or  can  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
lines  on  his  paper  are  felse.  And.  the  Chinese,  childfen  in  all 
things,  suppose  a  good  perspective  drawing  to  be  as  false  as 
we  feel  their  plate  patterns  to  be,  or  wondar  at  the  strange 
buildings  whidi  come  to  a  point  at  the  end.  Ajod  all  the  early 
works,  whether  of  nations  or  of  m^i,  show,  by  their  want  of 

^[ilk  dOTcribing  «  minMmloiii  »urcole  of  flory  wUch  imUd  on  kb  Wad,  BoiiTemito 
says :  <'  I  became  awaipe  of  it  in  FraQce  m%  Paris ;  for  the  air  in  those  parts>  e^  miioh 
freer  firom  mist^  that  one  can  see  it  there  fiir  better  manifested  than  in  Italy,  mtst» 
being iu*  moto^freqiient  among  «■  "  (1^,  boolc  i.  ch.  128).] 
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skade,  how  little  the  eye,  without  kuowledge«  Is  to  be  dep^mleU 
upoQ  to  discover  tnith.  The  eye  of  a  red  Indiaiu  keen  enough 
to  find  the  tnoe  of  his  enemy  or  his  prey,  even  in  the  un- 
natural  turn  of  a  trodden  leaf^  is  yet  so  blunt  to  the  impressions 
of  shade,  that  Mr.  Catlin  moitions  his  once  hann;;  been  in 
great  danger  from  having  painted  a  portrait  with  Uie  face  in 
half  light,  whidi  the  untutwed  obsen^ers  imagined  and  alHmied 
to  be  the  painting  of  half  a  face.^  Barry,  in  his  sixtli  Lecture, 
takes  notice  of  the  same  want  of  actual  sight  in  the  early 
painters  of  Italy.  ''  The  imitations,''  he  says,  **  of  early  art 
are  like  those  of  children, — ^nothing  is  seen  in  the  spectacle 
before  us,  unless  it  be  previously  known  and  sought  for ;  and 
numberless  observable  differences  between  the  age  of  ignorance 
and  that  of  knowledge,  show  how  much  the  contraction  or 
extension  of  our  sphere  of  \ision  depends  upon  other  con- 
siderations than  the  mere  returns  of  our  natural  optics.''  *  And 
the  deception  which  takes  place  so  broadly  in  cases  like  these, 
has  infinitely  greater  influence  over  our  judgment  of  the  more 
intricate  and  less  tangible  truths  of  nature.  We  are  constantly 
supposing  that  we  see  what  experience  only  has  shown  us, 
or  can  show  us,  to  have  existence,  constantly  missing  tlie 
sight  of  what  we  do  not  know  beforehand  to  be  visible :  and 
painters,  to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives,  are  apt  to  fall  in  some 
degree  into  the  error  of  painting  what  exists,  rather  than  what 
they  can  see.  I  shall  prove  the  extent  of  this  error  more 
ccmipletely  hereafter. 

Be  it  also  observed,  that  all  these  difficulties  would  lie  in 
the  way,  even  if  the  truths  of  nature  were  always  the  same, 
constantly  repeated  and  brought  before  us.  But  the  truths  of 
nature  are  one  eternal  change—one  infinite  variety.     There  is 

^  [Geom  Catlin^  an  American  artist^  whoiie  gallery  of  portrait!  of  the  North 
Amtnma  lodiana  waa  exhibited  in  1841  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  afterwardu  on  th« 
Gmtinent.  The  exciting  story  referred  to  in  the  text  may  be  read  in  hii  /W/rrt  awl 
N^Um  Of!  .  .  .  the  North  American  Indians,  1841^  ii.  pp.  \wi-U)4,  and  r/.  the  Ifrmriptive 
Oalak§m  ^CmlHm'e  JmUtm  OaUery,  §,  No.  86.  Three  diatinguiiihed  bravi>«  were  killed 
in  a  priTatt  quarrel,  which  aroee  from  the  artist  painting  one  of  them  almost  in  profile, 
tkrowing  a  part  of  the  &ce  into  shadow.  ''  He  is  bat  half  a  man/'  cried  erne  of  the 
byttenden ;  whereupon,  alter  some  exchange  of  insults.  Are-arms  were  resorted  to.] 

*  [Lecture  vi.,  on  Colouring,  in  The  Works  qf  James  Barry,  Esq,,  Historical  l^inter, 
t  Tok.,  1809,  ToL  L  p.  521.] 

m.  K 
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no  bush  on  the  face  of  the  globe  exactly  like  another  bush ; — 
%7.  The  dig!r  there  are  no  two  trees  in  the  forest  whose  boughs 
h^hT^'^H^  bend  into  the  same  network,  nor  two  leaves  on  the 
qftru^in  samc  tree  which  could  not  be  told  one  fix>m  the 
^^^^'  other,  nor  two  waves  in   the   sea  exactly  alike. 

And  out  of  this  mass  of  various,  yet  agreeing  beauty,  it  is 
^by  long  attention  only  that  the  conception  of  the  constant 
character — ^the  ideal  form — ^hinted  at  by  all,  yet  assumed  by 
none,  is  fixed  upon  the  imagination  for  its  standard  of  truth. 

It  is  not  singular,  therefore,  nor  in  any  way  disgraceful, 
that  the  majority  of  spectators  are  totally  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  truth  of  nature,  when  fully  set  before  them  ;  but  it  is 
both  singular  and  disgraceful  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  convince 
them  of  their  own  incapability.  Ask  a  connoisseur  who  has 
scampered  over  all  Europe,  the  shape  of  the  leaf  of  an  elm, 
and  the  chances  are  ninety  to  one  that  he  cannot  tell  you ; 
and  yet  he  will  be  voluble  of  criticism  on  every  painted 
landscape  from  Dresden  to  Madrid,  and  pretend  to  tell  you 
whether  they  are  like  nature  or  not  Ask  an  enthusisustic 
chatterer  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  how  many  ribs  he  has,  and  you 
get  no  answer :  but  it  is  odds  that  you  do  not  get  out  of  the 
door  without  his  informing  you  that  he  considers  such  and 
such  a  figure  badly  drawn. 

A  few  such  interrogations  as  these  might  indeed  convict, 
if  not  convince  the  mass  of  spectators  of  incapability, 
co^iZ^oijecu  were  it  not  for  the  universal  reply,  that  they  can 
iy  their  least  recognize  what  they  cannot  describe,  and  feel  what 
flttfi6^.  is  truthful,  though  they  do  not  know  what  is  truth. 
cha  ^/F^'  ^'  ^^^  *^^^  ^^'  *^  *  certain  degree,  true.  A  man  may 
recognize  the  portrait  of  his  friend,  though  he 
cannot,  if  you  ask  him  apart,  tell  you  the  shape  of  his  nose, 
or  the  height  of  his  forehead  :  and  every  one  could  tell  nature 
herself  from  an  imitation ;  why  not  then,  it  will  be  asked,  what 
is  like  her  from  what  is  not  ?  For  this  simple  reason  ;  that  we 
constantly  recognize  things  by  their  least  important  attributes, 
and  by  help  of  very  few  of  those :  and  if  these  attributes  exist 
not  in  the  imitation,  though  there  may  be  thousands  of  others 
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fiur  higher  and  more  valuable,  yet  if  those  be  ¥ranting,  or 
hnperfectly  rendered,  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  recognize 
the  object,  we  deny  the  likeness;  while  if  these  be  given, 
though  all  the  great  and  valuable  and  important  attributes 
may  be  wanting,  we  affirm  the  likeness.  Recognition  is  no 
proof  of  real  and  intrinsic  resemblance.  We  recognize  our 
books  by  their  bindings,  though  the  true  and  essential  charac- 
teristics lie  inside.  A  man  is  known  to  his  dog  by  the  smell, 
to  his  tailor  by  the  coat,  to  his  friend  by  the  smile :  each  of 
these  knows  him,  but  how  Uttle,  or  how  much,  depends  on  the 
dignity  of  the  intelligence.  That  which  is  truly  and  indeed 
characteristic  of  the  man,  is  known  only  to  God.  One  portrait 
of  a  man  may  possess  exact  accuracy  of  feature,  and  no  atom 
of  expression ;  it  may  be,  to  use  the  ordinary  terms  of  admira- 
tion bestowed  on  such  portraits  by  those  whom  they  please, 
«<  as  like  as  it  can  stare."  Everybody,  down  to  his  cat,  would 
know  this.  Another  portrait  may  have  n^lected  or  misrepre- 
sented the  features,  but  may  have  given  the  flash  of  the  eye, 
and  the  peculiar  radiance  of  the  lip,  seen  on  him  only  in  his 
hours  of  highest  mental  excitement.  None  but  his  friends 
would  know  this.  Another  may  have  given  none  of  his  ordi- 
nary expressions,  but  one  which  he  wore  in  the  most  excited 
instant  of  his  life,  when  all  his  secret  passions  and  all  his  highest 
powers  were  brought  into  play  at  once.  None  but  those  who 
had  then  seen  him  might  recognize  this  as  like.  But  which 
would  be  the  most  truthfrd  portrait  of  the  man  ?  ^  The  first 
gives  the  accidents  of  body — ^the  sport  of  climate,  and  food, 
and  time, — ^which  corruption  inhabits,  and  the  worm  waits  for. 
The  second  gives  the  stamp  of  the  soul  upon  the  flesh ;  but 
it  is  the  soul  seen  in  the  emotions  which  it  shares  with  many, 
which  may  not  be  characteristic  of  its  essence — the  results  of 
habit,  and  education,  and  accident, — a  gloze,  whether  purposely 

^  [So  Temijrson  iu  *'  Lancelot  and  Elaine  *' : — 

''  Ai  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face, 
Divinely  thro'  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face. 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life, 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 
And  fullest] 
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worn  or  unconsciously  assumed,  perhaps  totally  contrary  to  all 
that  is  rooted  and  real  in  the  mind  which  it  conceals.  The 
third  has  caught  the  trace  of  all  that  was  most  hidden  and 
most  mighty,  when  all  hypocrisy  and  all  habit,  and  all  petty 
and  passing  emotion, — the  ice,  and  the  bank,  and  the  foam  of 
the  inamortal  river, — were  shivered,  and  broken,  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  awakening  of  its  inward  strength  ;  when  the  call  and 
claim  of  some  divine  motive  had  brought  into  visible  being 
those  latent  forces  and  feelings  which  the  spirit's  own  volition 
could  not  summon,  nor  its  consciousness  comprehend,  which 
God  only  knew,  and  God  only  could  awaken, — ^the  depth  and 
the  mystery  of  its  peculiar  and  separating  attributes.  And 
so  it  is  with  external  nature :  she  has  a  body  and  a  soul  like  man ; 
but  her  soul  is  the  Deity.  It  is  possible  to  represent  the  body 
without  the  spirit ;  and  this  shall  be  like,  to  those  whose  senses 
are  only  cognizant  of  body.  It  is  possible  to  represent  the 
spirit  in  its  ordinary  and  inferior  manifestations  ;  and  this  shall 
be  like,  to  those  who  have  not  watched  for  its  moments  of 
power.  It  is  possible  to  represent  the  spirit  in  its  secret  and 
high  operations ;  and  this  shall  be  like,  only  to  those  to  whose 
watching  they  have  been  revealed.  All  these  are  truth  ;  but 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  truths  he  can  represent  or  feel, 
is  the  power  of  the  painter,-r-the  justice  of  the  judge. 


CHAPTER  III 

OF  THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRUTHS :  — FIRST, 
THAT  PARTICULAR  TRUTHS  ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  GENERAL  ONES 

I  HAVE  in  the  last  chapter  affirmed  that  we  usually  recognize 
objects  by  the  least  essential  characteristics.  This  §  i.  j^ectMtp 
very  natiurally  excites  the  inquiry,  what  I  consider  ^^rmimH§ 
their  important  characteristics,  and  why  I  call  one  porunee^^ 
truth  more  important  than  another.  And  this  ''^^- 
question  must  be  immediately  determined,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  judging  of  the  truth  of  painters,  we  shall  have 
to  consider  not  only  the  accuracy  with  which  individual  truths 
are  given,  but  the  relative  importance  of  the  truths  tliem- 
sdves ;  for  as  it  constantly  happens  that  the  powers  of  art  are 
unable  to  render  all  truths,  that  artist  must  be  considered  the 
most  truthful  who  has  preserved  the  most  important  at  the 
expense  of  the  most  trifling. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  begin  our  investigation  in  Aristotle's 
way,  and  look  at  the  ^ludfAOfa  of  the  subject,  we  §  2.  Mi^apph^ 
shidl  immediately  stumble  over  a  maxim  which  is  catumtfthe 
in  everybody's  mouth,  and  which,  as  it  is  under-  ^^QeMmitruthi 
stood  in  practice,   is   true  and  useful;   as   it   is  Vl!^^^!^' 
usually  applied  in  argument,  false  and  misleading.  fartunUar 


'  Greneral  truths  are  more  important  than  particular 
ones."*^  Often,  when,  in  conversation,  I  have  been  praising 
Turner  for  his  perpetual  variety,  and  for  giving  so  particular 
and  separate  a  character  to  each  of  his  compositions,  that  the 
mind  of  the  painter  can  only  be  estimated  by  seeing  all  that 
he  has  ever  done,  and  that  nothing  can  be  prophesied  of  a 

*  [80  Reynolds  in  the  fburth  of  hif  Discourses :   "  Perfect  form  if  produced  hy 
leiviny  oat  partienlmrities,  end  reteining  onlr  general  ideet."] 
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picture  coming  into  existence  on  his  easel,  but  that  it  will  be 
totally  different  in  idea  from  all  that  he  has  ever  done  before ; 
and  when  I  have  opposed  this  inexhaustible  knowledge  or 
imagination,  whichever  it  may  be,  to  the  perpetual  repetition 
of  some  half-dozen  conceptions  by  Claude  and  Foussin,  I  have 
been  met  by  the  formidable  objection,  enunciated  with  much 
dignity  and  self-satisfaction  on  the  part  of  my  antagonist, — 
''That  is  not  painting  general  truths,  that  is  painting  par- 
ticular truths/'  Now  there  must  be  something 
qfihi/mMrim,  wroug  in  that  application  of  a  principle  which 
^^^j^'  would  make  the  variety  and  abundance  which  we 
look  for  as  the  greatest  sign  of  intellect  in  the 
writer,  the  greatest  sign  of  error  in  the  painter ;  and  we  shall 
accordingly  see,  by  an  application  of  it  to  other  matters,  that 
taken  without  limitation,  the  whole  proposition  is  utterly 
false.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Jameson  somewhere  mentions  the 
exclamation  of  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  more  desirous  to 
fill  a  pause  in  conversation  than  abundant  in  sources  of  ob- 
servation,— "What  an  excellent  book  the  Bible  is!**  This 
was  a  very  general  truth  indeed — ^a  truth  predicable  of  the 
Bible  in  conunon  with  many  other  books,  but  it  certainly  is 
neither  striking  nor  important.  Had  the  lady  exclaimed, — 
"  How  evidently  is  the  Bible  a  divine  revelation  I "  she  would 
have  expressed  a  particular  truth,  one  predicable  of  the  Bible 
only ;  but  certainly  far  more  interesting  and  important.  Had 
she,  on  the  contrary,  informed  us  that  the  Bible  was  a  book, 
she  would  have  been  still  more  general,  and  still  less  enter- 
taining. If  I  ask  any  one  who  somebody  else  is,  and  receive 
for  answer  that  he  is  a  man,  I  get  little  satisfaction  for  my 
pains ;  but  if  I  am  told  that  he  is  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  I  im- 

L4.  Generality  mediately  thank  my  neighbour  for  his  infoniaation. 
»/><>»^ «»  The  fact  is,  and  the  above  instances  may  serve  at 
par^dafityin  oncc  to  provc  it  if  it  be  uot  self-cvideut,  that 
the  predicate,  generality  gives  importance  to  the  subject y  and 
limitation  or  particularity  to  ihe  predicate.  If  I  say  that  such 
and  such  a  man  in  China  is  an  opium-eater,  I  say  nothing  very 
interesting,  because  my  subject  (such  a  man)  is  particular. 
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If  I  say  that  all  men  in  China  are  opium-eaters,  I  say  some- 
thing interesting,  because  my  subject  (all  men)  is  general.  If 
I  say  that  all  men  in  China  eat,  I  say  nothing  interesting, 
because  my  predicate  (eat)  is  general.  If  I  say  that  all  men 
in  China  eat  opium,  I  say  something  interesting,  because  my 
predicate  (eat  opium)  is  particular. 

Now  almost  everything  which  (with  reference  to  a  given 
subject)  a  painter  has  to  ask  himself  whether  he  shall  represent 
or  not,  is  a  predicate.  Hence,  in  art,  particular  truths  are 
usually  more  important  than  general  ones. 

How  is  it  then  that  anything  so  plain  as  this  should  be 
contradicted  by  one  of  the  most  universally  received  aphorisms 
respecting  art  ?  A  little  reflection  will  show  us  under  what 
limitations  this  maxim  may  be  true  in  practice. 

It  is  self-evident  that  when  we  are  painting  or  describing 
anything,  those  truths  must  be  the  most  important  §  5.  ja^  tm- 
which  are  most  characteristic  of  what  is  to  be  told  portanceqf 
or  represented.  Now  that  which  is  first  and  most  »  not  oJ^^ 
broadly  characteristic  of  a  tiling  is  that  which  ^^^9^^raiity. 
distinguishes  its  genus,  or  which  makes  it  what  it  is.  For 
instance,  that  which  makes  drapery  be  drapery,  is  not  its  being 
made  of  silk,  or  worsted,  or  flax,  for  things  are  made  of  all 
these  which  are  not  drapery,  but  the  ideas  peculiar  to  drapery ; 
the  properties  which,  when  inherent  in  a  thing,  make  it 
drapery,  are  extension,  non-elastic  flexibility,  unity,  and  com- 
parative thinness.  Everything  which  has  these  properties,  a 
waterfidl,  for  instance,  if  united  and  extended,  or  a  net  of 
weeds  over  a  wall,  is  drapery,  as  much  as  silk  or  woollen  stuff 
is.  So  that  these  ideas  separate  drapery  in  our  minds  from 
everything  else;  they  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  it,  and 
therefore  are  the  most  important  group  of  ideas  connected 
with  it;  and  so  with  everything  else,  that  which  makes  the 
thing  what  it  is,  is  the  most  important  idea,  or  group  of  ideas, 
connected  with  the  thing.  But  as  this  idea  must  necessarily 
be  common  to  all  individuals  of  the  species  it  belongs  to,  it  is 
a  general  idea  with  respect  to  that  species ;  while  other  ideas» 
which  are  not  characteristic  of  the  species,  and  are  therefore 
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in  reality  general  (as  black  and  white  are  terms  applicable  to 
more  things  than  drapery),  are  yet  particular  with  respect  to 
that  species,  being  predicable  only  c^  certain  individuals  of  it 
Hence  it  is  carelessly  and  falsely  said  that  general  ideas  are 
more  important  than  particular  ones ;  carelessly  and  fidsely,  I 
say,  because  the  so-called  general  idea  is  important,  not 
because  it  is  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  that  species,  but 
because  it  separates  that  species  from  everjrthing  else.  It  is 
f  the  distinctiveness,  not  the  universality  of  the  truth,  which 
^renders  it  important.  And  the  so-cdiled  particular  idea  is 
unimportant,  not  because  it  is  not  predicable  of  the  whole 
species,  but  because  it  is  predicable  of  things  out  of  that 
species.  It  is  not  its  individuality,  but  its  generality,  which 
renders  it  unimportant.  So  then  truths  are  important  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  characteristic ;  and  are  valu- 
vaiuabhat  &ble,  pnmanly,  as  they  separate  the  species  from 
^^^1^^^  all  other  created  things ;  secondarily,  as  they 
separate  the  individuals  of  that  species  from  one 
another.  Thus  "  silken  "  and  "  woollen  "  are  unimportant  ideas 
with  respect  to  drapery,  because  they  neither  separate  the 
species  from  other  things,  nor  even  the  individuids  of  that 
species  from  one  another,  since,  though  not  common  to  the 
whole  of  it,  they  are  common  to  indefinite  numbers  of  it ; 
but  the  particular  folds  into  which  any  piece  of  drapery  may 
happen  to  fall,  being  difierent  in  many  particulars  from  those 
into  which  any  other  piece  of  drapery  will  fall,  are  expressive 
not  only  of  the  characters  of  the  species  (flexibility,  non- 
elasticity,  etc.),  but  of  individuality,  and  definite  character  in 
the  case  immediately  observed,  and  are  consequently  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  ideas.  So  in  a  man,  to  be  short-legged 
or  long-nosed,  or  an3rthing  else  of  accidental  quality,  does  not 
distinguish  him  from  other  short-legged  or  long-nosed  animals; 
but  the  important  truths  respecting  a  man  are,  first,  the  marked 
development  of  that  distinctive  organization  which  separates 
him  as  man  from  other  animals,  and  secondly,  that  group  of 
qualities  which  distinguishes  the  individual  from  all  other  men, 
which  makes  him  Paul  or  Judas,  Newton  or  Shakspeare. 
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Such  are  the  real  sources  of  importance  to  truths,  as  far  as 
they  are  considered  with  reference  merely  to  their  §  7.  otkerwim 
being  general  or  particular ;  but  there  are  other  ^^^^*f^^^ 
sources  of  importance  which  give  farther  weight  hKauteheaM- 
to  the  ordinary  opinion  of  the  greater  value  of /*^ 
those  which  are  general,  and  which  render  this  opinion  right 
in  practice ;  I  mean  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  truths  them- 
selves, a  quality  which  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  investigate, 
but  which  must  just  be  noticed,  as  invariably  adding  value 
to  truths  of  species  rather  than  to  those  of  individuality. 
The    qualities    and    properties   which    characterize    man    or 
any  other  animal  as  a  species,  are  the  perfection  of  his  or 
its  form  and  mind,  almost  all  individual  differences  arising 
fixmi  imperfections;  hence  a  truth  of  species  is  the  more   \ 
valuable  to  art,  because  it  must  always  be  a  beauty,  while   \ 
a  truth  of  individuals  is  commonly,  in  some  sort  of  way,    ; 
a  defect. 

Again,  a  truth  which  may  be  of  great  interest  when  an 
object  is  viewed  by  itself,  may  be  objectionable 
when  it  is  viewed  in  relation  to  other  objects,  tmihi^vt^^ 
Thus  if  we  were  painting  a  piece  of  drapery  as  our  ^*^^f^.' 
whole  subject,  it  would  be  proper  to  give  in  it  ithLiue inem^ 
every  source  of  entertainment  which  particular  ^^^^^^^ 
truths  could  supply — ^to  give  it  varied  colour  and 
delicate  texture ;  but  if  we  paint  this  same  piece  of  drapery  as 
part  of  the  dress  of  a  Madonna,  all  these  ideas  of  richness  or 
texture  become  thoroughly  contemptible,  and  unfit  to  occupy 
the  mind  at  the  same  moment  with  the  idea  of  the  Virgin. 
The  conception  of  drapery  is  then  to  be  suggested  by  the 
simplest  and  slightest  means  possible,  and  all  notions  of  texture 
and  detail  are  to  be  rejected  with  utter  reprobation ;  but  this, 
observe,  is  not  because  they  are  particular  or  general  or  any- 
thing else,  with  respect  to  the  drapery  itself,  but  because  they 
draw  the  attention  to  the  dress  instead  of  the  saint,  and  disturb 
and  d^prade  the  imagination  and  the  feelings ;  hence  we  ought 
to  give  the  conception  of  the  drapery  in  the  most  unobtrusive 
way  possible,  by  rendering  those  essential  qualities  distinctly. 
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which  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  drapery,  and  not 
one  more. 

With  these  last  two  sources  of  the  importance  of  truths 
we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present,  as  they  are  dependent  upon 
ideas  of  beauty  and  relation :  I  merely  aUude  to  them  now,  to 
show  that  all  that  is  alleged  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  and  other 
scientific  writers,  respecting  the  kind  of  truths  proper  to  be 
represented  by  the  painter  or  sculptor,  is  perfectly  just  and 
right ;  while  yet  the  principle  on  which  they  base  their  selection 
(that  general  truths  are  more  important  than  particular  ones) 
is  altogether  false.  Canova's  Perseus  in  the  Vatican  ^  is  entirely 
spoiled  by  an  unlucky  tassel  in  the  folds  of  the  mantle  (which 
the  next  admirer  of  Canova  who  passes  would  do  well  to 
knock  off) ;  ^  but  it  is  spoiled,  not  because  this  is  a  particular 
truth,  but  because  it  is  a  contemptible,  unnecessary,  and  ugly 
truth.  The  button  which  fastens  the  vest  of  the  Sistine  Daniel  * 
is  as  much  a  particular  truth  as  this,  but  it  is  a  necessary  one, 
and  the  idea  of  it  is  given  by  the  simplest  possible  means ; 
hence  it  is  right  and  beautiful. 

Finally,  then,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  truths,  as  far 
§  9.  Becapitu-  as  their  being  particular  or  general  affects  their 
kuion.  value  at  all,  are  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  are 

particular,  and  valueless  in  proportion  as  they  are  general,  or 
to  express  the  proposition  in  simpler  terms,  every  truth  is 
valuable  in  proportion  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  thing  of 
which  it  is  affirmed. 

^  [Perseus  and  the  two  boxers,  Creugas  and  Damoxenus ;  in  the  First  Cabinet  of 
the  Cortile  del  Belvedere.  ^'The  admiration  of  Canova/'  88)^8  Ruskin  elsewhere,  ^'I 
hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  deadly  symptoms  in  the  civilization  of  the  upper  classes'^ 
(Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.  ch.  xx.  §  11  n.] 

'  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  is  less  iconoclastic,  and  omits  these  words.] 

'  [One  of  the  Prophets,  by  Michael  Angelo.] 


CHAPTER  IV 

OF  THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRUTHS :— SECONDLY, 
THAT  RARE  TRUTHS  ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN 
FREQUENT  ONES 

It  will  be  necessary  next  for  us  to  determine  how  far  fre- 
quency or  rarity  can    affect   the  importance  of  o  j  ^^  ^^^.^ 
truths,  and  whether  the  artist  is  to  be  considered  denial  vioUttum 
the  most  truthful  who  paints  what  is  common  or  ^^'' 
what  is  unusual  in  nature.  skauidte  repr^ 

Now  the  whole  determination  of  this  question  *^'*^* 
dq>ends  upon  whether  the  unusual  fact  be  a  violation  of 
nature's  general  principles,  or  the  application  of  some  of  those 
principles  in  a  peculiar  and  striking  way.  Nature  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  violates  her  own  principles ;  it  is  her 
principle  to  make  everjrthing  beautiful,  but  now  and  then  for 
an  instant,  she  permits  what,  compared  with  the  rest  of  her 
works,  might  be  called  ugly:  it  is  true  that  even  these  rare 
blemishes  are  permitted,  as  I  have  above  said,  for  a  good 
purpose  (Part  I.  Sec.  I.  Chap.  VI.);  they  are  valuable  in 
nature,  and  used  as  she  uses  them,  are  equally  valuable  (as 
instantaneous  discords)  in  art ;  but  the  artist  who  should  seek 
after  these  exclusively,  and  paint  nothing  else,  though  he 
mi^t  be  able  to  point  to  something  in  nature  as  the  original 
of  every  one  of  his  uglinesses,  would  yet  be,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  false, — ^false  to  nature,  and  disobedient  to 
her  laws.  For  instance,  it  is  the  practice  of  nature  to  give 
character  to  the  outlines  of  her  clouds  by  perpetual  angles  and 
right  Unes.  Perhaps  once  in  a  month,  by  diligent  watching,  we 
ni^t  be  able  to  see  a  cloud  altogether  rounded  and  made  up 
of  curves ;  but  the  artist  who  paints  nothing  but  curved  clouds 
must  yet  be  considered  thoroughly  and  inexcusably  false. 
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But  the  case  is  widely  different,  when  instead  of  a  principle 
violated,  we  have  one  extraordinarily  carried  out  or 
i^^  ^^  manifested  under  unusual  circumstances.  Though 
•*«^*^^  nature  is  constantly  beautiful,  she  does  not  exhibit 
kavebem  her  highest  powers  of  beauty  constantly,  for  then 
^^^JgS^  they  would  satiate  us  and  pall  upon  our  senses.  It 
is  necessary  to  their  appreciation  that  they  should 
be  rarely  shown.  Her  finest  toudies  are  things  which  must 
be  watched  for ;  her  most  perfect  passages  of  beauty  are  the 
§  3.  Which  inost  evanescent  She  is  constantly  doing  some- 
urecampura-  thing  bcautiful  for  US,  but  it  is  something  which 
Hveiyrare.  ^j^^^  j^^  ^^  Aone  before  and  will  not  do  again; 
some  exhibition  of  her  general  powers  in  particular  circum- 
stances, which,  if  we  do  not  catch  at  the  instant  it  is  passing, 
will  not  be  repeated  for  us.  Now  they  are  these  evanescent 
passages  of  perfected  beauty,  these  perpetually  varied  examples 
of  utmost  power,  which  the  artist  ought  to  seek  for  and  arrest 
No  supposition  can  be  more  absiuxi  than  that  effects  or  truths 
frequently  exhibited  are  more  characteristic  of  nature  than 
those  which  are  equally  necessary  by  her  laws,  though  rarer 
in  occurrence.  Both  the  frequent  and  the  rare  are  parts  of 
the  same  great  system ;  to  give  either  exclusively  is  imperfect 
truth,  and  to  repeat  the  same  effect  or  thought  in  two  pictiues 
D  ^  ^^^  is  wasted  life.     What  should  we  think  of  a  poet 

hiUmis  who  should  keep  all  his  life  repeating  the  same 

biamabk.  thought  in  different  words?  and  why  should  we 
be  more  lenient  to  the  parrot  painter,  who  has  learned  one 
lesson  from  the  page  of  nature,  and  keeps  stammering  it  out 
in  eternal  repetition,  without  turning  the  leaf?  Is  it  less 
tautology  to  describe  a  thing  over  and  over  again  with  lines, 
than  it  is  with  words  ?  The  teaching  of  nature  is  as  varied 
and  infinite  as  it  is  constant ;  and  the  duty  of  the  painter  is  to 
watch  for  every  one  of  her  lessons,  and  to  give  (for  human 
life  will  admit  of  nothing  more)  those  in  which  she  has  mani- 
fested each  of  her  principles  in  the  most  peculiar  and  striking 
way.  The  deeper  his  research  and  the  rarer  the  phenomena 
he  has  noted,  the  more  valuable  will  his  works  be ;  to  repeat 
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himself,  even  in  a  single  instance,  is  treachery  to  nature,  for  a 
thousand  human  lives  would  not  be  enough  to  give  one 
instance  of  the  perfect  manifestation  of  each  of  her  powers ; 
and  as  for  combining  or  classifying  them,  as  well  might  a 
preacher  expect  in  one  sermon  to  express  and  explain  every 
divine  truth  which  can  be  gathered  out  of  God's  revelation, 
as  a  painter  expect  in  one  composition  to  express  and  illus< 
trate  every  lesson  which  can  be  received  from  Gkxl's  creation. 
Both  are  commentators  on  infinity,  and  the  duty  §  5. 7^  aut^ 
of  both  is  to  take  for  each  discourse  one  essential  ^  the  painter 
truth,  seeking  particularly  and  insisting  especially  YkatqTa^^' 
on  those  which  are  less  palpable  to  ordinary  obser-  P^^^^cker. 
vation,  and  more  Ukely  to  escape  an  indolent  research ;  and  to 
impress  that,  and  that  alone,  upon  those  whom  they  address, 
with  every  illustration  that  can  be  furnished  by  their  know- 
ledge, and  every  adornment  attainable  by  their  power.  And 
the  real  truthfulness  of  the  painter  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  facts  he  has  so  illustrated ;  those 
fiacts  being  always,  as  above  observed,  the  realization,  not  tlie 
violation  of  a  general  principle.  The  quantity  of  truth  is  in 
px>portion  to  the  number  of  such  facts,  and  its  value  and 
instructiveness  in  proportion  to  their  rarity.  All  really  great 
pictures,  therefore,  exhibit  the  general  habits  of  nature,  mani- 
fested in  some  peculiar,  rare,  and  beautiful  way. 


f 


CHAPTER  V 

OF  THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRUTHS :— THIRDLY, 
THAT  TRUTHS  OF  COLOUR  ARE  THE  LEAST  IMPOIU 
TANT  OF  ALL  TRUTHS 

In  the  last  two  chapters,  we  have  pointed  out  general  tests 
1.  Difference  ^^  ^^^  importance  of  all  truths,  which  will  be 
iweenprim-    sufficient  at  oncc   to  distinguish    certain  classes 

ary  and  eecond*      n  ••        •       -i     j*  j.      i_ 

afygwiktiee  of  properties  ui  Dodics  as  more  necessary  to  be 
in  bodies.  ^Id  than  othcrs,  because  more  characteristic, 
either  of  the  particular  thing  to  be  represented,  or  of  the 
principles  of  nature. 

According  to  Locke,  book  ii  chap.  8,  there  are  three  sorts 
of  qualities  in  bodies :  first,  the  **  bulk,  figure,  number,  situa- 
tion, and  motion  or  rest  of  their  solid  parts  :  those  "  that  •*  are 
in  them,  whether  we  perceive  them  or  no."  These  he  calls 
primary  qualities.  Secondly,  "  the  power  that  is  in  any  body 
to  operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of  our  senses" 
(sensible  qualities).  And  thirdly,  "  the  power  that  is  in  any 
body  to  make  such  a  change  in  another  body  as  that  it  shall 
operate  on  our  senses  differently  from  what  it  did  before:" 
these  last  being  "  usually  called  powers.'' 

Hence  he  proceeds  to  prove  that  those  which  he  calls 
primary  qualities  are  indeed  part  of  the  essence  of  the  body, 
and  characteristic  of  it ;  but  that  the  two  other  kinds  of  quaU- 
ties  which  together  he  calls  secondary,  are  neither  of  them 
§  2.  ThefirH  morc  thsLii  powcTS  of  producing  on  other  objects,  or 
arefuMy  char-  y^  us.  Certain  cfffects  and  sensations.  Now  a  power 
eewnd  imper-  of  influence  is  always  equally  characteristic  of  two 
fecUy  so.  objects — the  active  and  passive ;  for  it  is  as  much 

necessary  that  there  should  be  a  power  in  the  object  suffering 
to  receive  the  impression,  as  in  the  object  acting,  to  give  the 
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impression.  (Compare  Locke,  book  ii.  chap.  21 »  sect.  2.)  For 
supposing  two  people,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  perceive  dif- 
ferent scents  in  the  same  flower,  it  is  evident  that  the  power 
in  the  flower  to  give  this  or  that  depends  on  the  nature  of  their 
nerves,  as  weU  as  on  that  of  its  own  particles ;  and  that  we  are 
as  correct  in  sa}ang  it  is  a  power  in  us  to  perceive,  as  in  the 
object  to  impress.  Every  power,  therefore,  being  characteristic 
of  the  nature  of  two  bodies,  is  imperfectly  and  incompletely 
characteristic  of  either  separately;  but  the  primary  qualities 
being  characteristic  only  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  in- 
herent, are  the  most  important  truths  connected  with  it.  For 
the  question  what  the  thing  isj  must  precede,  and  be  of  more 
importance  than  the  question,  what  it  can  do. 

Now,  by  Locke's  definition  above  given,  only  bulk,  figure, 
situation,  and  motion  or  rest  of  solid  parts,  are  g  3.  coiour 
primary  qualities.     Hence  all  truths  of  colour  sink  •»  ^^^*f^  '/ '^^^  *   i 
at  once  into  the  second  rank.     He,  therefore,  who  ^  uiis  import 
has  neglected  a  truth  of  form  for  a  truth  of  colour  *""'  than/orm. 
has  n^lected  a  greater  truth  for  a  less  one. 

And  that  colour  is  indeed  a  most  unimportant  characteristic 
of  objects,  will  be  farther  evident  on  the  s%htest  consideration. 
The  colour  of  plants  is  constantly  changing  with  the  season, 
and  of  everything  with  the  quality  of  light  falling  on  it ;  but 
the  nature  and  essence  of  the  thing  are  independent  of  these 
changes.  An  oak  is  an  oak,  whether  green  with  spring  or  red 
with  winter;  a  dahlia  is  a  dahlia,  whether  it  be  yellow  or 
crimson;  and  if  some  monster-hunting  florist  should  ever 
frighten  the  flower  blue,  still  it  will  be  a  dahlia ;  but  not  so  if 
the  same  arbitrary  changes  could  be  effected  in  its  form.  Let 
the  roughness  of  the  bark  and  the  angles  of  the  boughs  be 
smoothed  or  diminished,  and  the  oak  ceases  to  be  an  oak  ;  but 
let  it  retain  its  inward  structure  and  outward  form,  and  though 
its  leaves  grew  white,  or  pink,  or  blue,  or  tricolour,  it  would 
be  a  white  oak,  or  a  pink  oak,  or  a  republican  oak,  but  an  oak 
stilL  Again,  colour  is  hardly  ever  even  a  possible  distinction 
between  two  objects  of  the  same  species.  Two  trees,  of  the 
same  kind,  at  the  same  season,  and  of  the  same  age,  are  of 
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absolutely  the  same  colour ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  same 

form,  nor  anythmg  like  it.    There  can  be  no  dif* 

duih^h^    ference  in  the  colour  of  two  pieces  of  rock  broken 

imm obfecu of  fj^igi  the  Same  place;  but  it  is  impossible  they 

safneipectei.  ^j^^^^  y^  ^£  ^^  same  form.     So  that  form  is 

not  only  the  chief  characteristic  of  species,  but  the  only 
characteristic  of  individuals  of  a  species. 

Again,  a  colour,  in  association  with  other  colours,  is 
§  5.  And  different  fix)m  the  same  colour  seen  by  itsel£  It 
difirent  in  has  a  distiuct  and  peculiar  power  upon  the  retina 
fi^V^it  dependent  on  its  association.  Consequently,  the 
Uahne.  colour  of  any  object  is  not  more  dependent  upon 

the  nature  of  the  object  itself,  and  the  eye  beholding  it,  than 
on  the  colour  of  the  objects  near  it ;  in  this  respect  also,  there- 
fore, it  is  no  characteristic. 

And  so  great  is  the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  those 
(5  6  It  u  not  q^^ties  or  powers  which  depend  as  much  on  the 
certain  whether  nature  of  the  objcct  Suffering  as  of  the  object 
TtTsS!^  acting,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  prove  that 
eoiourein  one  man  sees  in  the  same  thing  the  same  colour 
things.  ^j^^^  another  does,  though  he  may  use  the  same 

name  for  it.  One  man  may  see  yellow  where  another  sees 
blue,  but  as  the  effect  is  constant,  they  agree  in  the  term  to 
be  used  for  it,  and  both  call  it  blue,  or  both  yellow,  having  yet 
totally  different  ideas  attached  to  the  term.  And  yet  neither 
can  be  said  to  see  falsely,  because  the  colour  is  not  in  the 
thing,  but  in  the  thing  and  them  together.  But  if  they  see 
forms  differently,  one  must  see  falsely,  because  the  form  is 
positive  in  the  object.  My  friend  may  see  boars  blue  for 
anything  I  know,  but  it  is  impossible  he  should  see  them 
with  paws  instead  of  hoofs,  unless  his  eyes  or  brain  be  diseased. 
(Compare  Locke,  book  ii.  chap.  82  §  15.)  But  I  do  not 
speak  of  this  uncertainty  as  capable  of  having  any  effect  on 
art,  because,  though  perhaps  Landseer  sees  dogs  of  the  colour 
which  I  should  caU  blue,  yet  the  colour  he  puts  on  the  canvas, 
being  in  the  same  way  blue  to  him,  will  still  be  brown  or  dog- 
colour  to  me ;  and  so  we  may  argue  on  points  of  colour  just  as 
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if  all  men  saw  alike,  as  indeed  in  all  probability  they  do ;  but 
I  merely  mention  this  micertainty  to  show  £Eurther  the  vague- 
ness and  unimportance  of  colour  as  a  characteristic  of  bodies. 

Before  going  farther,  however,  I  must  explain  the  sense 
in  which  I  have  used  the  word  "form,"  because  «<^  ^j^^^ 
painters  have  a  most  inaccurate  and  careless  habit  eonMeredM 
of  confining  this  term  to  the  outUne  of  bodies,  ZSS^,"^ 
whereas  it  necessarily  implies  liffht  and  shade.     It  ^ndudes  ight 
is  true  that  the  outline  and  the  chiaroscuro  must 
be  separate  subjects  of  investigation  with  the  student ;  but  no 
form  whatsoever  can  be  known  to  the  eye  in  the  slightest  degree 
without  its  chiaroscuro ;  and,  therefore,  in  speaking  of  form 
generally  as  an  element  of  landscape,  I  mean  that  perfect  and 
harmcmious  unity  of  outline  with  light  and  shade,  l^  which  all 
the  parts  and  projections  and  proportions  of  a  body  are  fully 
explained  to  the  eye ;  being  nevertheless  perfectly  independent 
of  sight  or  power  in  other  objects,  the  presence  of  light  upon  a 
body  being  a  positive  existence,  whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or 
not,  and  in  no  degree  dependent  upon  our  senses.     This  being 
understood,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  un-  §  g,  import- 
impinrtance  of  colour  lies  in  the  accurate  observa-  ^*?^^V 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  any  material   object  lrprusing7he 
impresses  itself  on  the  mind.     If  we  look  at  nature  f*?!""^*^/ 

A  11  1110111  1  •  bodies,  and 

carefully,  we  shall  find  that  her  colours  are  m  a  unimpofianee 
state  erf  perpetual  confusion  and  indistinctness,  ^<^*^'''- 
while  her  forms,  as  told  by  light  and  shade,  are  invariably 
dear,  distinct,  and  speaking.  The  stones  and  gravel  of 
the  bank  catch  green  reflections  from  the  bou^s  above; 
the  bushes  receive  greys  and  yellows  from  the  ground; 
every  hair's  breadth  of  polished  suif ace  gives  a  little  bit  of  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  or  the  gold  of  the  sun,  like  a  star  upon  the 
local  colour;  this  local  colour,  changeful  and  uncertain  in 
itself,  is  again  disguised  and  modified  by  the  hue  of  the  light,^ 
or  quenched  in  the  grey  of  the  shadow ;  and  the  confusion  and 
blending  of  tint  are  altogether  so  great,  that  were  we  left  to 


•XpUOM 


1  rSee  Noi0$  an  ...  the  Royoi  Academif,  1866,  ravpleinant,  where  Ruakin  furUier 

this  pMMge  and  eompwee  it  with  tee.  ii.  eh.  i.  {  18,  helow.] 
m.  L 
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find  out  what  objects  were  by  their  colours  only,  we  could 
scarcely  in  places  distinguish  the  boughs  of  a  tree  from  the  air 
beyond  them,  or  the  ground  beneath  them.  I  know  that 
people  unpractised  in  art  will  not  believe  this  at  first ;  but  if 
they  have  accurate  powers  of  observation,  they  may  soon 
ascertain  it  for  themselves ;  they  will  find  that  while  they  can 
scarcely  ever  determine  the  exact  hue  of  anything,  except 
when  it  occurs  in  large  masses,  as  in  a  green  field  or  the  blue 
sky,  the  form,  as  told  by  light  and  shade,  is  always  decided 
and  evident,  and  the  source  of  the  chief  character  of  every 
object.  Light  and  shade  indeed  so  completely  conquer  the 
distinctions  of  local  colour,  that  the  difierence  in  hue  between 
the  illumined  parts  of  a  white  and  of  a  black  object  is  not  so 
great  as  the  difierence  (in  sunshine)  between  the  illumined  and 
dark  side  of  either  separately. 

We  shall  see  hereafter,  in  considering  ideas  of  beauty,  that 
§  9,  B&sapitU"  colour,  cvcu  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  is  feeble  com- 
laHon.  pared  with  form ;  but  this  we  cannot  insist  upon 

at  present:  we  have  only  to  do  with  simple  truth,  and  the 
observations  we  have  made  are  sufiScient  to  prove  that  the 
artist  who  sacrifices  or  forgets  a  truth  of  form  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  truth  of  colour,  sacrifices  what  is  definite  to  what  is 
uncertain,  and  what  is  essential  to  what  is  accidental.^ 

^  [The  comparative  uuimportance  ascribed  in  this  chapter  to  colour  must  be  under- 
stood strictly  in  relation  to  the  question  proposed — namely^  whether  form  or  colour  is 
the  more  important  in  explaining  the  essential  characteristics  of  objects.  For  the 
necessary  additions  to  the  statement  of  the  case  here  made,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv. 
ch.  iii.  §  24,  and  vol.  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  xL  ^  8  (where  Ruskin  collects  and  connects  his  various 
statements  respecting  colour).  In  nis  copy  for  revision  he  noted  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  "  Now  insert  new  passage.'^ 


CHAPTER  VI 

RECAPITULATION 

It  ought  farther  to  be  observed  respecting  truths  in  general, 
that  those  are  always  most  valuable  which  aie  ^^  >pf^  ^.,^.  / 
most  historical;  that  is,  which  tell  us  most  about  partaneeifhi*f  ^ 
the  past  and  futme  states  of  the  object  to  which  '*'^^''^'** 
they  belong.  In  a  tree,  for  instance,  it  is  more  important 
to  give  the  appearance  of  energy  and  elasticity  in  the  Umbs 
which  is  indicative  of  growth  and  life,  than  any  particular 
character  of  leaf,  or  texture  of  bough.  It  is  more  important 
that  we  should  feel  that  the  uppermost  sprays  are  creep- 
ing higher  and  higher  into  the  sky,  and  be  impressed  vdth 
the  current  of  life  and  motion  which  is  animating  every  fibre, 
than  that  we  should  know  the  exact  pitch  of  relief  with  which 
those  fibres  are  thrown  out  against  the  sky.  For  the  first 
truths  tell  us  tales  about  the  tree,  about  what  it  has  been,  and 
will  be,  while  the  last  are  characteristic  of  it  only  in  its  present 
state,  and  are  in  no  way  talkative  about  themselves.  Talkative 
&ets  are  always  more  interesting  and  more  important  than 
silent  ones.  So  again  the  lines  in  a  crag  which  mark  its 
stratification,  and  how  it  has  been  washed  and  rounded  by 
water,  or  twisted  and  drawn  out  in  fire,  are  more  important, 
because  they  tell  more  than  the  stains  of  the  lichens  which 
change  year  by  year,  and  the  accidental  fissures  of  frost  or 
decomposition;  not  but  that  both  of  these  are  historical, 
but  historical  in  a  less  distinct  manner,  and  for  shorter 
periods. 

Hence  in  general  the  truths  of  specific  form  are  the  first 
and  most  important  of  all ;  and  next  to  them,  those  truths 
of  chiaroscuro  which  are  necessary  to  make  us  understand 
every  quality  and  part  of  forms,  and  the  relative  distances  of 
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objects  among  each  other,  and  in  consequence  their  relative 
§  2.  Form,  as  ^ulks.  Altogether  lower  than  these  as  truths, 
espiainedby  though  oftcu  most  important  as  beauties,  stand 
IL  first  of  all'  all  effects  of  chiaroscuro  which  are  productive 
HM^nd^^'  merely  of  inutations  of  light  and  tone,  and  all 
ooiour,are  effects  of  colour.  To  make  us  understand  the 
secondary,  spcLcc  of  the  sky,  is  811  end  worthy  of  the  artist's 
highest  powers;  to  hit  its  particular  blue  or  gold  is  an  end 
to  be  thought  of  when  we  have  accomplished  the  first,  and 
not  till  then. 

Finally,  fiar  below  all  these  come  those  particular  accuracies 
or  tricks  of  chiaroscuro  which  cause  objects  to  look 
eepHfje  ehiaro-  projecting  fix)m  the  canvas,  not  worthy  of  the 
^ro  the  lowest  name  of  truths,  because  they  require  for  their  at- 
tainment the  sacrifice  of  all  others ;  for  not  having 
at  our  disposal  the  same  intensity  of  light  by  which  nature 
illustrates  her  objects,  we  are  oblig^,  if  we  would  have  perfect 
deception  in  one,  to  destroy  its  relation  to  the  rest.  (Compare 
Part  I.  Sect.  I.  Chap.  V.)  And  thus  he  who  throws  one 
object  out  of  his  picture,  never  lets  the  spectator  into  it. 
Michael  Angelo  bids  you  follow  his  phantoms  into  ihe  abyss 
of  heaven,  but  a  modem  French  painter  drops  his  hero  out  of 
the  picture  frame. 

This  solidity  or  projection,  then,  is  the  very  lowest  truth 
that  art  can  give ;  it  is  the  painting  of  mere  matter,  giving 
that  as  food  for  the  eye  which  is  properly  only  the  subject  of 
touch ;  it  can  neither  instruct  nor  exalt ;  nor  can  it  please, 
except  as  jugglery ;  it  addresses  no  sense  of  beauty  nor  of 
power;  and  wherever  it  characterizes  the  general  aim  of  a 
picture,  it  is  the  sign  and  the  evidence  of  the  vilest  and  lowest 
mechanism  which  art  can  be  insulted  by  giving  name  to. 


CHAPTER  VII 

GENERAL  APPUCAllON  OF  THE  FOREGOING  PRINCIPLES 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  some  proof  of  what 
was  before  asserted,  that  the  truths  necessary  for 
deceptive  imitation  are  not  only  few,  but  of  the  ^jJiJ^J^jJ^ 


very  lowest  order.  We  thus  find  painters  ranirinir  ^fiusu  < 
themselves  into  two  great  classes:  one  aiming  at  Immmiainu 
the  development  of  the  exquisite  truths  of  specific  ^  ^^!^^  ^ 
finrm,  refined  colour,  and  ethereal  space,  and  content 
with  the  dear  and  impressive  suggestion  of  any  of  these,  by 
whatsoever  means  obtained;  and  the  other  casting  all  these 
aside,  to  attain  those  particular  truths  of  tone  and  chiaroscuro, 
which  may  trick  the  spectator  into  a  belief  of  reality.  The 
first  class,  if  they  have  to  paint  a  tree,  are  intent  upon  givii^ 
the  exquisite  designs  of  intersecting  undulation  in  its  boughs, 
the  grace  of  its  leafage,  the  intricacy  of  its  organization,  and 
all  those  quaUties  which  make  it  lovely  or  affecting  of  its  kind. 
The  second  endeavour  only  to  make  you  believe  that  you  are 
looking  at  wood.  They  are  totally  regardless  of  truths  or 
beauties  of  form  ;  a  stump  is  as  good  as  a  trunk  for  all  their 
purposes,  so  that  they  can  only  deceive  the  eye  into  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  is  9l  stump  and  not  canvas. 

To  which  of  these  classes  the  great  body  of  the  old  land- 
scape painters  belonged,  may  be  partly  gathered 
fifom  the  kind  of  praise  which  is  bestowed  upon  Lji^,  m « 
them  by  those  who  admire  them  most,  which  *o^,«*»«Mr 
either  refers   to    technical   matters,  dexterity  of 
touch,  clever  oppositions  of  colour,  etc,  or  is  bestowed  on  the 
power  of  the  painter  to  deceive.     M.  de  Marmontel,  going  into 
a  connoisseur's  gallery,  pretends  to  mistake  a  fine  Beighem 
for  a  window.     This,  he  says,  was  affirmed  by  its  possessor 
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to  be  the  greatest  praise  the  picture  had  ever  received.^  Such 
is  indeed  the  notion  of  art  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veneration  usually  felt  for  the  old  landscape  painters;  it  is 
of  course  the  palpable,  first  idea  of  ignorance;  it  is  the 
only  notion  which  people  unacquainted  with  art  can  by  any 
possibility  have  of  its  ends ;  the  only  test  by  which  people 
unacquainted  with  nature  can  pretend  to  form  anything  like 
judgment  of  art.*  It  is  strange,  that,  with  the  great  historical 
painters  of  Italy  before  them,  who  had  broken  so  boldly  and 
indignantly  from  the  trammels  of  this  notion,  and  shaken  the 
very  dust  of  it  from  their  feet,  the  succeeding  landscape 
painters  should  have  wasted  their  lives  in  jugglery :  but  so 
it  is,  and  so  it  will  be  felt,  the  more  we  look  into  their  works, 
that  the  deception  of  the  senses  was  the  great  and  first  end 
^  3  What  ^^  ^  their  art.  To  attain  this  they  paid  deep  and 
truths  they  scrious  attention  to  effects  of  light  and  tone,  and 
^^'  to  the  exact  degree  of  relief  which  material  objects 

take  against  light  and  atmosphere  ;  and  sacrificing  every  other 
truth  to  these,  not  necessarily,  but  because  they  requb^ed  no 
others  for  deception,  they  succeeded  in  rendering  these  parti- 
cular facts  with  a  fidelity  and  force  which,  in  the  pictures 
that  have  come  down  to  us  uninjured,  are  as  yet  unequalled, 
and  never  can  be  surpassed.  They  painted  their  foregroimds 
with  laborious  industry,  covering  them  with  details  so  as  to 
render  them  deceptive  to  the  ordinary  eye,  regardless  of 
beauty  or  truth  in  the  details  themselves ;  they  painted  their 
trees  with  careful  attention  to  their  pitch  of  shade  against  the 
sky,  utterly  regardless  of  all  that  is  beautiful  or  essential  in 
the  anatomy  of  their  foliage  and  boughs ;  they  painted  their 

^  ['*  At  Brussels  I  was  curious  to  see  a  rich  collection  of  pictures.  .  .  .  The  first 
picture  he  pointed  out  was  a  very  fine  landscape  by  Ben^hem.  ^Ah  !*  exclaimed  I, 
'  I  took  that  picture  at  first  for  a  window  through  which  I  saw  the  country  and  these 
beautiful  flocks.'  'lliis,'  said  he,  with  transport,  'is  the  finest  praise  ever  given  to 
that  picture ' "  {Memoirs  qfMamumtel,  written  by  himeeff,  book  viii.).  Witii  Marmontel 
Ruskin  came  to  feel  himself  in  peculiar  sympathy  ;  see  Sesame  and  Lilies  (pref.  to  1871 
ed.),  and  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  xvii.] 
«  [Eds.  1  and  2  read  :— 

'^  judgment  of  art.  We  have  no  eve  for  colour — we  perceive  no  intention  in 
composition — we  do  not  know  anjrtning  about  fiorm — we  cannot  estimate  excel- 
lence — we  do  not  care  for  beauty — but  we  know  whether  it  deceives.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  .  .  ."] 
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distances  with  exquisite  use  of  transparent  colour  and  aerial 
tone,  totally  neglectful  of  all  facts  and  forms  which  nature 
uses  such  colour  and  tone  to  relieve  and  adorn.  They  had 
neither  love  of  nature,  nor  feeling  of  her  beauty ;  they  looked 
for  her  coldest  and  most  commonplace  effects,  because  they 
were  easiest  to  imitate ;  and  for  her  most  vulgar  forms,  because 
they  were  most  easily  to  be  recognized  by  the  untaught  eyes 
of  those  whom  alone  they  could  hope  to  please;  they  did 
it,  like  the  Pharisee  of  old,  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  they  had 
their  reward.  They  do  deceive  and  delight  the  unpractised 
eye.  They  will  to  all  ages,  as  long  as  their  colours  endure, 
be  the  standards  of  excellence  with  all  who,  ignorant  of 
nature,  claim  to  be  thought  learned  in  art :  and  they  will  to 
all  ages  be,  to  those  who  have  thorough  love  and  knowledge 
of  the  creation  which  they  Ubel,  instructive  proojGs  of  the 
limited  number  and  low  character  of  the  truths  which  are 
necessary,  and  the  accumulated  multitude  of  pure,  broad, 
bold  falsehoods  which  are  admissible,  in  pictures  meant  only 
to  deceive. 

There  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  accuracy  of  knowledge 
and  execution  combined  with  this  aim  at  effect,  according 
to  the  industry  and  precision  of  eye  possessed  by  the  master, 
and  more  or  less  of  beauty  in  the  forms  selected,  according  to 
his  natural  taste ;  but  both  the  beauty  and  truth  are  sacrificed 
unhesitatingly  where  they  interfere  with  the  great  effort  of 
deception.  Claude  had,  if  it  had  been  cultivated,  a  fine  feeling 
for  beauty  of  form,  and  is  seldom  ungraceful  in  his  foUage ; 
but  his  picture,  when  examined  with  reference  to  essential 
truth,  is  one  mass  of  error  fi^m  beginning  to  end.  Cuyp,^ 
on  the  other  hand,  could  paint  close  truth  of  everything  except 
ground  and  water,  with  decision  and  success,  but  he  had  no 
sense  of  beauty.*  Gaspar  Poussin,  more  ignorant  of  truth  than 
Claude,  and  almost  as  dead  to  beauty  as  Cuyp,  has  yet  a 
perception  of  the  feeling  and  moral  truth  of  nature,  which 

^  [For  RuBldn's  genend  view  of  Cujrp,  see  Modem  PahUen,  toI.  ▼.  pt  ix.  ch.  W.  §  12.] 
<  [insteMl  of  the  words  ''but  he  had  no  senee  of  beeuty/'  eds.  1  and  2  read,  '*  but 
then  he  haa  not  the  alightest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  heautifal.' "] 
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often  redeems  the  picture ;  but  yet  in  all  of  them,  everything 
that  they  can  do  is  done  for  deception,  and  nothing  for  the 
sake  or  love  of  what  they  are  painting. 

Modem  landscape  painters  have  looked  at  nature  with 
totally  different  eyes,  seeking  not  for  what  is  easier 
lipieM  qf  aS^D^  to  imitate,  but  for  what  is  most  important  to  telL 
'j^Vjf^^  ^  Rejecting  at  once  all  idea  of  bond  fde  imitation, 
they  think  only  of  conveying  the  impression  of 
nature  into  the  mind  of  the  spectator.^  And  there  is,  in 
consequence,  a  greater  sum  of  valuable,  essential,  and  impres- 
sive tnith  in  the  works  of  two  or  three  of  our  leading  modem 
landscape  painters,  than  in  those  of  all  the  old  masters  put 
together,  and  of  truth  too,  nearly  unmixed  vdth  definite  or 
avoidable  falsehood ;  while  the  unimportant  and  feeble  truths 
of  the  old  masters  are  choked  with  a  mass  of  perpetual  defiance 
of  the  most  authoritative  laws  of  nature. 

I  do  not  expect  this  assertion  to  be  believed  at  present : 
«  fi  Qtnerai  ^*  Ki^st  rcst  for  demonstration  on  the  examination 
feeling <if  wc  are  about  to  enter  upon;  yet,  even  without 
^lor^and^  reference  to  any  intricate  or  deep-seated  truths, 
Q.  Bnutin,  it  appears  strange  to  me,  that  any  one  familiar 
a^J^^ldmn^^  with  nature,  Mid  fond  of  her,  should  not  grow 
and  oM^iMit  1^  weary  and  sick  at  heart  among  the  melancholy 

^'  and  monotonous  transcripts  of  her  which  alone  can 

be  received  fix)m  the  old  school  of  art  A  man  accustomed 
to  the  broad  wild  sea-shore,  with  its  bright  breakers,  and  tree 
winds,  and  sounding  rocks,  and  eternal  sensation  of  tameless 
power,  can  scarcely  but  be  angered  when  Claude  bids  him 
stand  still  on  some  paltry  chi{>ped  and  chiselled  quay,  with 
porters  and  wheelbarrows  running  against  him,  to  watch  a 
weak,  rif^pling,  bound  and  barriered  water,  that  has  not  strength 
enough  in  one  of  its  waves  to  upset  the  flowerpots  on  the 

'  [In  hui  copy  kept  for  reviiion  Raskin  here  says,  '^Qualify  with  note."] 

'  [Eds.  1  and  2  read  :— 

"  spectator,  and  chiefly  of  forcing  upon  his  feelings  those  delicate  and  refined 
truths  of  specific  form,  which  are  just  what  the  careless  eye  can  least  detect 
or  e^joy,  because  they  are  intended  by  the  Deity  to  be  the  constant  objects  of 
our  inveiitigmtion  that  they  may  be  the  constant  sources  of  our  pleasure."] 
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wall,  or  even  to  fling  one  jet  of  spray  over  the  confining 
stone.^  A  man  accustomed  to  the  strength  and  glory  oi 
God's  mountains,  with  their  soaring  and  radiant  pinnacles, 
and  surging  sweeps  of  measureless  distance,  kingdoms  in  their 
valleys,  and  climates  upon  their  crests,  can  scarcely  but  be 
angered  when  Salvator  bids  him  stand  still  under  some  con- 
temptible firagment  of  splintery  crag,  which  an  Alpine  snow- 
wreath  would  smother  in  its  first  swell,  with  a  stunted  bush 
or  two  growing  out  of  it,  and  a  volume  of  manufactory  smoke  ^ 
for  a  sky.  A  man  accustomed  to  the  grace  and  infinity  of 
nature's  foliage,  with  every  vista  a  cathedral,  and  every  boug^ 
a  revelation,  can  scarcely  but  be  angered  when  Poussin  mocks 
him  with  a  black  round  mass  of  impenetrable  paint,  diverg- 
ing into  feathers  instead  of  leaves,  and  supported  on  a  stick 
instead  of  a  trunk/  The  fact  is,  there  is  one  thing  wanting 
in  all  the  doing  of  these  men,  and  that  is  the  very  virtue 
by  which  the  work  of  human  mind  chiefly  rises  above  that 
of  the  dagu«Teot}rpe  or  calotype,^  or  any  other  mechani- 
cal means  that  ever  have  been  or  may  be  invented.  Love. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  their  ever  having  gone  to  nature 
with  any  thirst,  or  received  from  her  such  emotion  as  could 
make  them,  even  for  an  instant,  lose  si^t  of  themselves; 
there  is  in  them  neither  earnestness  nor  humiUty;  there  is 
no  simple  or  honest  record  of  any  single  truth ;  none  of  the 
plain  words  or  straight  efforts  that  men  speak  and  make 
when  they  once  feel. 

>  [Na  14  in  the  NAtionml  Gallery:  '' Seaport— The  Queeu  of  Sheha/  for  which 
Bietare  lee  also  ahore^  pt  i.  tec.  i.  ch'.  v.  |  5,  p.  106>  and  below,  pt  ii.  sec  il  eh.  iiL 


3 ids.  1  and  2),  see.  W.  ch.  ii.  §  1,  pp.  ih7,  007.] 
Eds.  1  and  2  read,  ''a  Dudley  or  Halifiu^-like  yolume  of  manu&ctory  smoke."] 
Mmoet  all  the  rest  of  this  chapter  was  not  included  in  eds.  1  and  2,  which  oon- 
instead  briefer  passages,  §S  6-11.  These  are  here  given  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  (pp.  tSQ-26S),  The  rest  of  this  chapter,  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  is  three  years 
kler  tiuui  the  rest  of  yol.  i.,  the  drd  edition  (in  which  it  first  appeu^)  hayiiiic  been 
pohHshed  in  1846.  For  Rusldn's  account  of  the  following  passages  substituted  in  that 
fear,  see  aboye,  Prefiice  to  3rd  ed.,  p.  58,  and  <f.  Introduction,  p.  xlii.] 

*  [In  the  daguerreotype,  one  of  the  earliest  of  photographic  processes  (first  published 
by  Dsgnerre  in  1899),  the  impression  was  taken  upon  a  silyer  plate  sensitized  by  iodine, 
and  iwyeloped  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  mercury.  In  the  calotype  process 
(faiyented  1^  Fox  Talbot  in  1841)  the  ^"^  plate  ^  was  a  paper  coyered  with  iodide  of 
sQyer,  and  was  fixed  and  deyeloped  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  For  Rusldn's  use  of  the 
dagowieotype,  see  below,  p.  210 ;  and  cf.  Pneterita,  iL  c h.  yii.  $  141.] 
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Nor  is  it  only  by  the  professed  landscape  painters  that 
§  6.  inade-  th^  great  verities  of  the  material  world  are  betrayed. 
g*j^^2^^*^  Grand  as  are  the  motives*  of  landscape  in  the 
TiHanand  works  of  the  earlier  and  mightier  men,  there  is 
Tintortt.  y^^  jj^  them  nothing  approaching  to  a  general 

view  or  complete  rendering  of  natural  phenomena ;  not  that 
they  are  to  be  blamed  for  this ;  for  they  took  out  of  nature 
that  which  was  fit  for  their  purpose,  and  their  mission  was 
to  do  no  more ;  but  we  must  be  cautious  to  distinguish  that 
imaginative  abstraction  of  landscape  which  alone  we  find  in 
them,  from  the  entire  statement  of  truth  which  has  been 
attempted  by  the  modems.  I  have  said  in  the  chapter  on 
Synmietry  in  the  second  volume/  that  all  landscape  grandeur 
vanishes  before  that  of  Titian  and  Tintoret ;  and  this  is  true 
of  whatever  these  two  giants  touched; — but  they  touched 
little.  A  few  level  flakes  of  chestnut  foliage ;  a  blue  abstrac- 
tion of  hill  forms  from  Cadore  or  the  Euganeans ;  a  grand 
mass  or  two  of  glowing  ground  and  mighty  herbage,  and  a 
few  burning  fields  of  quiet  cloud,  were  all  they  needed ;  there 
is  evidence  of  Tintoret's  having  felt  more  than  this,  but  it 
occurs  only  in  secondary  fragments  of  rock,  cloud,  or  pine, 
hardly  noticed  among  the  accumulated  interest  of  his  human 
subject.     From  the  window  of  Titian's  house  at  Venice,*  the 

*  I  suppose  this  word  is  now  generally  received,  with  respect  to  both 
painting  and  music,  as  meaning  the  leading  idea  of  a  composition,  whether 
wrought  out  or  not. 

^  [Sec.  i.  ch.  viiL] 

^  [The  house  still  stands  (at  S.  Caucino  ai  Birri,  in  the  Campo  Tlziauo),  but  the 
seaward  view  is  blocked  out.  It  had  iu  the  painter's  time,  says  W.  D.  Howells, 
^^  au  incomparably  lovely  and  delightful  'situation.  Standing  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  city,  it  looked  out  over  the  lagoon — across  the  quiet  isle  of  sepulchres, 
San  M ichele,  across  the  smoking  chimneys  of  the  Murano  glaissworks,  and  the  bell- 
towers  of  her  churches,  to  the  loug  line  of  the  sea-shore  on  the  rifht  and  to  the  main- 
land on  the  left;  and  beyond  the  nearer  lagoon  islands  and  the  faintlv  pencilled 
outlines  of  TorceUo  and  Burano  in  front  to  the  sublime  distance  of  the  Alps,  shining 
in  silver  and  purple,  and  resting  their  snowv  heads  against  the  clouds.  It  had  a 
pleasant  garden  of  flowers  and  trees,  into  wnich  the  painter  descended  by  nn  open 
stairway,  and  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  studied  the  famous  tree  in  'The  Death  of 
Peter  Martyr'"  {Venetian  Life,  ed.  1891,  ii.  26).  For  other  references  to  Titian's  view 
from  his  house,  see  Modem  Painters,  voL  ii.  sec.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  22  n.,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xviii.  §  16, 
and  vol.  iv.  ch.  xv.  §  27  (Fig.  26  there  given  is  from  a  drawing  by  Titian  :  ''one  of 
the  few  instances  in  which  he  definitely  took  a  suggestion  from  tne  Alps,  as  he  saw 
them  from  his  house  at  Venice  ").] 
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chain  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  is  seen  lifted  in  spectral  power 
above  the  tufted  plain  of  Treviso ;  every  dawn  that  r^dens 
the  towers  of  Murano  lights  also  a  line  of  pyramidal  fires 
along  that  colossal  ridge;  but  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  evidence  in  any  of  the  master  s  works  of  his  ever  having 
beheld,  much  less  felt,  the  majesty  of  their  burning.  The 
dark  firmament  and  saddened  twilight  of  Tintoret  are  suffi- 
cient for  their  end:  but  the  sun  never  plunges  behind  San 
Giorgio  in  Aliga  without  such  retinue  of  radiant  cloud, 
such  rest  of  zoned  light  on  the  green  lagoon,  as  never  re- 
ceived image  from  his  hand.^  More  than  this,  of  that  which 
they  loved  and  rendered  much  is  rendered  conventionally; 
by  noble  conventionalities  indeed,  but  such  nevertheless  as 
would  be  inexcusable  if  the  landscape  became  the  principal 
subject  instead  of  an  accompaniment.  I  will  instance  only 
the  San  Pietro  Martire,*  which,  if  not  the  most  perfect,  is 
at  least  the  most  popular  of  Titian's  landscapes;  in  which, 
to  obtain  light  on  the  flesh  of  the  near  figures,  the  sky  is 
made  as  dark  as  deep  sea,  the  mountains  are  laid  in  with 
violent  and  impossible  blue,  except  one  of  them  on  the  left, 
which,  to  connect  the  distant  light  with  the  foreground,  is 
thrown  into  light  relief,  unexplained  by  its  materials,  un- 
likely in  its  position,  and,  in  its  degree,  impossible  under  any 
circumstances. 

1  do  not  instance  these  as  faults  in  the  picture :  there  are 
no  works  of  very  powerful  colour  which  are  free 
firom    conventionality    concentrated    or    difiused,  Um^  Vmyrtr- 
darinir  or  disimised;   but  as  the   conventionality  «•«*<>»  «iA»- 
of  this  whole  picture  is  mainly  thrown  into  the 
landscape,  it  is  necessary,  while  we  acknowledge  the  virtue  of 
this  distance  as  a  part  of  the  great  composition,  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  license  it  assumes  and  the  attractiveness  of 
its  overcharged  colour.     Fragments  of  far  purer  truth  occur 
in  the  works  of  Tintoret;  and  in  the  drawing  of  foliage, 
whether  rapid  or  elaborate,  of  masses  or  details,  the  Venetian 

^  [For  San  Giorgio  in  Aligm,  see  Plate  16,  Modem  Painten,  voL  iiL  eh.  zviii.  $  1/^] 
>  [See  abore,  Prefim  to  2nd.  ed.,  §  22,  p.  28  ».] 
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painters,  taken  as  a  body,  may  be  considered  almost  £aultless 
models*  But  the  whole  field  of  what  they  have  done  is  so 
narrow,  and  therein  is  so  much  of  what  is  <Hdy  relatimdy  right, 
and  in  itself  fidse  or  imperfect,  that  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced painter  could  run  no  greater  risk  than  the  too  early 
taking  them  for  teachers;  sxkd  to  the  general  spectator  their 
landscape  is  valuable  rather  as  a  means  of  peculiar  and  solemn 
emotion,  than  as  mmistering  to  or  inspuring  the  universal  love 
of  nature.  Hence  while  men  of  serious  mind,  especially  those 
whose  pursuits  have  lNX)ught  them  into  continued  relations 
with  the  peopled  rather  than  the  lonely  world,  will  always 
lock  to  the  Venetian  painters  as  having  touched  those  simple 
chords  of  landscape  harmony  which  are  most  in  unison  with 
earnest  and  melancholy  feeling;  those  whose  philoso^^y  is 
more  cheerfiil  and  more  extended,  as  having  been  trained  and 
coloured  among  simple  and  solitary  nature,  will  seek  for  a 
wider  and  more  systematic  circle  of  teaching :  they  may  grant 
that  the  barred  horizontal  gloom  of  the  Titian  i^y,  wd  the 
massy  leaves  of  the  Titian  forest,  are  amcmg  the  most  suUime 
of  the  conceivable  forms  of  material  things ;  but  they  know 
that  the  virtue  of  these  very  forms  is  to  be  learned  only 
by  right  comparison  of  them  with  the  cheerfulness,  fulness, 
and  comparative  unquietness  of  other  hours  and  scenes ;  that 
they  are  not  intended  for  the  continual  food,  but  the  occa- 
sional soothing  of  the  human  heart;  that  there  is  a  lesson 
of  not  less  value  in  its  place,  though  of  less  concluding 
and  sealing  authority,  in  every  one  of  the  more  humble 
phases  of  material  things;  and  that  there  are  some  less<His 
of  equal  or  greater  authority  which  these  masters  neither 
taught  nor  received  And  until  the  school  of  modem  land- 
scape arose,  Art  had  nevmr  noted  the  links  of  this  mighty 
chain;  it  mattered  not  that  a  fragment  lay  here  and  there, 
no  heavenly  lightning  could  descend  by  it;  the  landscape 
of  the  Venetians  was  without  effect  on  any  contemporary  or 
subsequent  schools;  it  still  remains  on  the  continent  as  use- 
less as  if  it  had  never  existed ;  and  at  this  moment  German 
and  Italian  landscapes,  of  which  no  words  are  sccmiful  enough 
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to  befit  the  utter  d^^radation,^  hang  in  the  Venetian  Academy 
in  the  next  room  to  the  Desert  of  Titian  and  the  Paradise 
of  Tintoret.* 

That  then  which  I  would  have  the  reader  inquire  respect- 
ing every  work  of  art  of  undetermined  merit  sub-  §  a  r/ke  vahie 
mitted  to  his  judgment,  is,  not  whether  it  be  a  ^^^^ 
work  of  especial  grandeur,  importance,  or  power,  howtobe^tl 
but  whether  it  have  any  virtue  or  substance  as  a  **"'*^- 
link  in  this  chain  of  truth ;  whether  it  have  recorded  or  in- 
terpreted anything  before  unknown;  whether  it  have  added 
one  single  stone  to  our  heaven-pointing  pyramid,  cut  away 
one  dark  bough,  or  levelled  one  rugged  hiUock  in  our  path. 
This,  if  it  be  an  honest  work  of  art,  it  must  have  done,  for  no 
man  ever  yet  worked  honestly  without  giving  some  such  help 
to  his  race.     Gkxi  appoints  to  every  one  of  His  creatures  a 
separate  mission,  and  if  they  discharge  it  honourably,  if  they 
quit  themselves  like  men  and  faithfully  follow  that  light 
which  is  in  them,  withdrawing  from  it  all  cold  and  quenchii^ 
influence,  there  will  assuredly  come  of  it  such  burning  as,  in 
its  appointed  mode  and  measure,  shall  shine  before  men,  and 
be  of  service  constant  and  holy.     Degrees  infinite  of  lustre 
there  must  always  be,  but  the  weakest  among  us  has  a  gift, 

*  Not  the  large  Paradise,  but  the  Fall  of  Adam,  a  small  picture  chiefly  in 
bfovm  and  grey,  near  Titian's  Assumption.  Its  companion,  the  Death  of  Abel, 
is  remaikable  as  containing  a  group  of  trees  which  Turner,  I  believe  accident- 
aUy,  has  repeated  nearly  mass  for  mass  in  the  *'  Marly."     Both  are  among  the 

noble  works  of  this  or  any  other  master,  whether  for  preciousneas  of 

*  or  energy  of  thought.' 


^  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  struck  out  the  words  "  German  .  .  .  degradation," 
and  tabetituted  '^ recent  landscape  works  of  no  merit"  The  Venetimu  Academy  has 
hma  rehung  more  than  once  since  Raskin  wrote  the  above  passage] 

*  [See  Guide  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arte  at  Venice,  where  Raskin  refers  to  the  two 
Tlatorets  as  ''best  poesible  ezam|des  of  what,  in  absolute  power  of  painting,  is 
anpremest  work,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  in  all  the  world."  For  the  ''Paradise "  (or  "  Adam 
and  Eve''),  see  below,  sec  v.  ch.  i.  §  16,  p.  609.  For  the  "  Death  of  Abel,"  </.  below, 
aae.  vi.  ch.  i.  §S  11,  23  n.,  pp.  683,  60a  For  Tamer's  drawing  of  "  Marly  "  (eiijRa?«l 
in  the  Keepeake),  see  below,  sec  vi.  ch.  i.  §  23.  It  is  not  cImt  what  pictare  Raskin 
naans  by  the  "Desert"  of  Titian  in  the  Venetian  Academy— presamably  the  "9t 
John  the  Baptist,"  of  which,  however,  he  speaks  elsewhere  contemptuously ;  see  Modem 
JFabUore,  voL  iL  sec  L  ch.  xiv.  §  14,  and  Guide  to  the  Academy  <^  Fine  Arte  at  Vemce 
C  black-and-white  scrabble  of  landscape  ").] 
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however  seemingly  trivial,  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  which 
worthily  used  will  be  a  gift  also  to  his  race  for  ever — 
"  Fool  not,"  says  George  Herbert, 

'*  For  all  may  have, 
If  they  dare  choose^  a  glorious  life  or  grave."  ^ 

If,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  nothing  of  this  freshness 
achieved,  if  there  be  neither  purpose  nor  fidelity  in  what  is 
done,  if  it  be  an  envious  or  powerless  imitation  of  other  men's 
labours,  if  it  be  a  display  of  mere  manual  dexterity  or  curious 
manufacture,  or  if  in  any  other  mode  it  show  itself  as  having 
its  origin  in  vanity, — Cast  it  out.  It  matters  not  what  powere 
of  mind  may  have  been  concerned  or  corrupted  in  it,  all  have 
lost  their  savour,  it  is  worse  than  worthless — perilous, — Cast 
it  out. 

Works  of  art  are  indeed  always  of  mixed  kind,  their 
honesty  being  more  or  less  corrupted  by  the  various  weaknesses 
of  the  painter,  by  his  vanity,  his  idleness,  or  his  cowardice. 
The  fear  of  doing  right  has  far  more  influence  on  art  than  is 
commonly  thought.  That  only  is  altogether  to  be  rejected 
which  is  altogether  vain,  idle,  and  cowardly ;  of  the  rest  the 
rank  is  to  be  estimated  rather  by  the  purity  of  their  metal  than 
the  coined  value  of  it. 

Keeping  these  principles  in  view,  let  us  endeavour  to  obtain 
«  9  g^i  'f,us  something  like  a  general  view  of  assistance  which 
iandscape^  has  been  rendered  to  our  study  of  nature  by  the 
odmirMmest  various  occurrcuccs  of  landscape  in  elder  art,  and 
qfiu  compie-  by  the  morc  exclusively  directed  labours  of  modern 
^^'  schools. 

To  the  ideal  landscape  of  the  early  reUgious  painters  of 
Italy  I  have  alluded  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  second 
volume.  It  is  absolutely  right  and  beautiful  in  its  pecuUar 
application ;  but  its  grasp  of  nature  is  narrow,  and  its  treatment 
in  most  respects  too  severe  and  conventional  to  form  a  pro- 
fitable example  when  the  landscape  is  to  be  alone  the  subject 

1  ["The  Church  Porch,"  stenza  xv.    For  Ruskin's  study  of  George  Herbert,  see 
Vol  I.  p.  409  n.] 
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of  thought.  The  great  virtue  of  it  is  its  entire,  exquisite,  and 
humble  reaUzation  of  those  objects  it  selects ;  ^  in  this  respect 
differing  fix)m  such  German  imitations  of  it  as  I  have  met  with, 
that  there  is  no  effort  at  any  femciful  or  ornamental  modifica- 
tions, but  loving  fidelity  to  \he  thing  studied.  The  for^round 
plants  are  usually  neither  exaggerated  nor  stiffened ;  they  do 
not  form  arches  or  frames  or  borders ;  their  grace  is  unconfined, 
their  simplicity  undestroyed.  Cima  da  Conegliano,  in  his 
picture  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  dell*  Orto  at  Venice,' 
has  given  us  the  oak,  the  fig,  the  beautifid  ^^Erba  della 
Madonna"  on  the  wall,  precisely  such  a  bunch  of  it  as  may  be 
seen  growing  at  this  day  on  the  marble  steps  of  that  very 
church  ;  ivy  and  other  creepers,  and  a  strawberry  plant  in  the 
for^round,  with  a  blossom,  and  a  berry  just  set,  and  one  half 
ripe  and  one  ripe,  all  patiently  and  innocently  painted  from 
the  real  thing,  and  therefore  most  divine.^  Fra  Angelico's  use 
of  the  Oxalis  Acetosella  is  as  faithful  in  representation  as 
touching  in  feeling/  The  ferns  that  grow  on  the  walls  of 
Fiesole  may  be  seen  in  their  simple  verity  on  the  architecture 
of  Ghirlandajo.     The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  lily,  the  olive 

*  The  triple  leaf  of  this  plant,  and  white  flower,  stained  purple,  probably 
gave  it  strange  typical  interest  among  the  Christian  painters.  Angelico,  in 
using  its  leaves  mixed  with  daisies  in  the  foreground  of  his  Crucifixion,  was 
perhaps  thinking  of  its  peculiar  power  of  quenching  thirst^  ''  I  rather  imagine 
that  his  thoughts,  if  he  had  any  thought  beyond  the  mystic  form  of  the  leaf, 
were  with  its  Italian  name  'Alleluia,'  as  if  the  very  flowers  around  the  cross 
were  giving  glory  to  God."  (Note  by  the  Printer.)  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
Italian  name :  in  the  valleys  of  Dauphin^  it  is  called  ''  Pain  du  Bon  Dieu," 
and  indeed  it  whitens  the  grass  and  rocks  of  the  hill-crests  like  manna. 

^  [Raskin  in  his  copy  for  revision  here  notes  at  the  side,  *^  Modify  by  adding  about 
design."] 

MOver  the  first  alUr  on  the  right;  the  subject  is  ^'St  John  the  Baptist,  with 
88.  Peter,  Mark,  Jerome,  and  PsuL'  Raskin  included  a  photomph  of  this  picture  in 
the  '^ Standard  Series"  in  hit  Drawing  School  at  Oxford ;  see  Ledura  an  Art,  §  1M>, 
and  for  other  references  to  Cinw,  Modem  PamterM,  voL  ili.  ch.  x.  §  6,  Catalogue  qf  the 
BdmeaHonai  Seriet,  Ouide  to  the  Academy  at  Venice,  and  Leeturoi  on  Landeoape,  §  60.] 

'  rSee  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  iiL  ch.  x.  §  6,  where  Rusldn  reaffirms  this  statement! 

^  [For  ''  was  perhaps  thinking  .  .  .  like  manna,"  eds.  3  and  4  read,  briefly,  ^*  had, 
I  imagine,  a  riew  also  to  its  chemical  property."  For  another  reference  to  the  flower 
and  its  French  name,  see  Modem  Paintere,  voL  iv.  ch.  xx.  §  5  a.  *'  Did  some  divinity," 
Raskin  writes  in  his  diary  (Feb.  4, 1844),  '*  and  wrote  a  good  letter  to  my  £sther.  Passed 
a  pleasant  ouiet  evening  with  my  mother,  and  found  out  my  fiivourite  Chamounix 
plant  to  be  the  Oxalis  AoetoseUar-a  good  day."] 
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and  orange,  pomegranate  and  vine,  have  received  their  fairest 
portraiture  where  they  bear  a  sacred  character;  ev&i  the 
commcm  plmftains  and  mallows  of  the  waysides  are  touched 
with  deep  reverence  by  Rafi&elle ;  and  indeed  for  the  perfect 
treatment  or  details  of  this  kind,  treatment  as  delicate  and 
affectionate  as  it  is  elevated  and  manly,  it  is  to  the  works 
of  these  schools  alone  that  we  can  refer.  And  on  this  their 
peculiar  excellence  I  should  the  more  earnestly  insist,  because 
it  is  of  a  kind  altogether  neglected  by  the  English  school,^  and 
with  most  unfortunate  result ;  many  of  our  best  painters 
ihissing  their  deserved  rank  solely  from  the  want  of  it,  as 
Gainsborough;  and  all  being  more  or  less  checked  in  their 
progress  or  vulgarized  in  their  aim. 

It  is  a  misfortune  for  all  honest  critics,  that  hardly  any 
§  10.  FinUh,  quality  of  art  is  independently  to  be  praised,  and 
and  the  ^^  without  reference  to  the  motive  from  which  it  re- 
--and  hovT^  sultcd,  and  the  place  in  which  it  appears  ;  so  that 
*^'^  no  principle  can  be  simply  enforced  but  it  shall 

seem  to  coimtenance  a  vice :  while  qualification  and  explana- 
tion both  weaken  the  force  of  what  is  said,  and  are  not  always 
likely  to  be  witli  patience  received ;  so  also  those  who  desire 
to  misimderstand  or  to  oppose  have  it  always  in  their  power 
to  become  obtuse  listeners,  or  specious  opponents.^  Thus  I 
hardly  dare  insist  upon  the  virtue  of  completion,  lest  I  should 
be  supposed  a  defender  of  Wouvermans  or  Gerard  Dow ; 
neither  can  I  adequately  praise  the  power  of  Tintoret,  without 
fearing  to  be  thought  adverse  to  Holbein  or  Perugino.  The 
fact  is,  that  both  finish  and  impetuosity,  specific  minute- 
ness and  large  abstraction,  may  be  the  signs  of  passion,  or  of 
its  reverse ;  *  may  result  from  affection  or  indifference,  intellect 
or  dulness.    Some  men  finish  from  intense  love  of  the  beautiful 

^  [For  remarks  on  Turner's  fiiilare  to  paint  flowers,  see  Ruskin's  Notes  on  his  Draw- 
ings mf  Turner,  under  83  R.] 

'  [Ct  Inaugural  Address  at  Cambridge,  §  13,  where^  referring  to  the  charge  that 
he  is  apt  to  contradict  himself,  Ruskin  remarks  that^  as  most  matters  of  any  con- 
seauenoe  are  many-sided,  he  is  ''never  satisfied  that  he  has  handled  a  snhject  properly 
till  he  has  contradicted  himself  at  least  three  times ; "  and  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v. 
pt  ix.  ch.  viL  §  21,  where  he  a«eml>les  a  few  of  the  necessary  ''contradictions  **  in  the 
application  of  the  subtle  principles  of  "  finish  "  in  art] 

'  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  italicizes  passion  and  reverse.] 
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in  the  smallest  parts  of  what  they  do ;  others  in  pure  incapa- 
bility of  comprehending  anything  but  parts ;  others  to  show 
their  dexterity  with  the  brush,  and  prove  expenditure  of  time. 
Some  are  impetuous  and  bold  in  their  handling,  from  having 
great  thoughts  to  express  which  are  independent  of  detail ; 
others  because  they  have  bad  taste  or  have  been  badly  taught ; 
others  from  vani^,  and  others  from  indolence.  (Compare 
VoL  II.  sec.  i.  ch.  x.  §  4  n.Y  Now  both  the  finish  and  incomple- 
tion  are  right  where  they  are  the  signs  of  passion  or  of  thought, 
and  both  are  wrong,  and  I  think  the  finish  the  more  con- 
temptible of  the  two,  when  they  cease  to  be  so.  The  modem 
Italians  *  will  paint  every  leaf  of  a  laurel  or  rosebush,  without 
the  slightest  feeling  of  their  beauty  or  character ;  and  without 
showing  one  spark  of  intellect  or  affection  from  beginning  to 
end.  Anything  is  better  than  this ;  and  yet  the  very  highest 
schools  do  the  same  thing,  or  nearly  so,  but  with  totally 
different  motives  and  perceptions,  and  the  result  is  divine. 
On  the  whole,  I  conceive  that  the  extremes  of  good  and  evil 
lie  with  the  finishers,  and  that  whatever  glorious  power  we 
may  admit  in  men  like  Tintoret,  whatever  attractiveness  of 
method  in  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  or,  though  in  far  less  degree, 
our  own  Reynolds,  still  the  thoroughly  great  men  are  those  / 
who  have  done  everything  thoroughly,  and  who,  in  a  word,  j 
have  never  despised  anything,  however  small,  of  God's  making.  J 
And  this  is  the  chief  fault  of  our  English  landscapists,  that 
they  have  not  the  intense  all-observing  penetration  of  well- 
baliinced  mind ;  they  have  not,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
anything  of  that  feeling  which  Wordsworth  shows  in  the 
fidlowing  lines : — 

'       ''  So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so  sensitive ; — 

Would  that  the  little  flowers  were  bom  to  live 
Conscious  of  half  the  pleasure  which  they  give. 
That  to  this  mountain  daisy's  self  were  known 
The  beauty  of  its  Har^haped  shadow,  tkrtmm 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  this  naked  stone."  * 

'  nius  reference  was  wrongly  given  in  all  previous  eds.] 

*  [in  his  eopy  for  revision  Raskin  altered  these  words  to  ''There  are  modem 
men  who  .  .  ."] 

*  [Fiom  a jpieee,  written  in  1845,  entitled  hv  the  first  line  as  Quoted.    GontrMling 
IVg^wak  0.  eh.  ziL  §  245)  his  own  attitude  to  naUure  with  that  of  Wordswortii, 

nL  M 
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That  is  a  little  bit  of  good,  downright,  forc^ground  painting 
— ^no  mistake  about  it ;  daisy,  and  shadow,  and  stone  texture 
and  alL  Our  painters  must  come  to  this  before  they  have 
done  their  duty ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  let  them  beware 
of  finishing,  for  the  sake  of  finish,  all  over  their  picture.  The 
ground  is  not  to  be  all  over  daisies,  nor  is  every  daisy  to  have 
its  star-shaped  shadow ;  there  is  as  much  finish  in  the  right 
concealment  of  things  as  in  the  right  exhibition  of  them ;  and 
while  I  demand  this  amount  of  specific  character  where  nature 
shows  it,  I  demand  equal  fidelity  to  her  where  she  conceals  it. 
To  paint  mist  rightly,  space  rightly,  and  light  rightly,  it  may 
be  often  necessary  to  paint  nothing  else  rightly,  but  the  rule 
is  simple  for  all  that ;  if  the  artist  is  painting  something  that 
he  knows  and  loves,  as  he  knows  it,  because  he  loves  it, 
whether  it  be  the  fair  strawberry  of  Cima,  or  the  clear  sky  of 
Francia,  or  the  blazing  incomprehensible  mist  of  Turner,  he 
is  all  right ;  but  the  moment  he  does  anjrthing  as  he  thinks  it 
ought  to  be,  because  he  does  not  care  about  it,  he  is  all  wrong. 
He  has  only  to  ask  himself  whether  he  cares  for  anjrthing 
except  himself;  so  far  as  he  does  he  will  make  a  good  picture ; 
so  far  as  he  thinks  of  himself,  a  vile  one.  This  is  the  root  of 
the  viciousness  of  the  whole  French  school.  Industry  they 
have,  learning  they  have,  power  they  have,  feeling  they  have,, 
yet  not  so  much  feeling  as  ever  to  force  them  to  forget  them- 
selves even  for  a  moment ;  the  ruling  motive  is  invariably 
vanity,  and  the  picture  therefore  an  abortion.^ 

Returning  to  the  pictures  of  the  religious  schools,  we  find 
that  their  open  skies  are  also  of  the  highest  value.  Their  pre-- 
ciousness  is  such  that  no  subsequent  schools  can  by  compari- 
son be  said  to  have  painted  sky  at  all,  but  only  clouds,  or  mist, 

Raskin  remarke  that  he  "  did  not  weary  himself  in  writing  that  a  daisy  could  see  the 
beauty  of  its  shadow,  but  in  trying  to  draw  the  shadow  rightly  himself."  Ruskin  iu 
his  copy  for  revision  marked  the  rest  of  §  10,  and  wrote  in  the  margin,  "  Note  this 
as  one  of  the  important  pa8Bu;es  leading  to  Pre-Raphaelitism ; "  and  similarly  in 
Modem  Painters,  voL  iiL  ch.  x.  §  6,  he  refers  to  it  as  ''  having  been  written  years  before 
Pre-Raphaelitism  was  thought  o£"] 

^  [Rusldn  in  his  copy  for  revision  altered  the  last  two  sentences,  thus :  ''  This  is^ 
I  think,  the  chief  peril  tor  the  modem  French  school.  Industry  they  have,  learning 
they  have,  power  they  have,  feeling  they  have,  yet  rarely  so  much  fiseling  as  ever  to^ 
force  them  to  forget  themselvee  "  (end). J 
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or  hkoe  euiopies.    The  goldoi  sky  of  Marco  Bisaiti  in  the 
Aeftdemy  of  Venice  altogether  overpowers  and 
renders  valueless  that  of  Titian  beside  it^    Those  iu^^rimflh 
of  Fiancia  in  the  gallery  of  Bologna  are  even  {^^^ 
more  wcmderful,  because  cooler  in  tone  and  behind 
figures  in  full  light    The  touches  of  white  light  in  JJlJSi^ 
the  horizon  of  Angelioo's  Last  Judgment  are  felt  riiirficnn  ^ 
and  wrought  ¥rith  equal  truth.     The  dignified  and  ^^fSSj!'*^ 
simple  forms  of  cloud  in  repose  are  often  by  these 
painters  sublimely  expressed,  but  of  changefid  cloud  form  tliey 
show  no  examples.    The  architecture,  mountains,  and  water  ci 
these  distances  are  commonly  conventional ;  motives  are  to  be 
found  in  them  of  the  highest  beauty,  and  especially  remarkable 
for  quantity  and  meaning  of  incident ;  but  they  can  only  be 
studied  or  accepted  in  the  particular  feeling  that  produced 
them.     It  may  generally  be  observed  that  whatever  has  been 
the  residt  of  strong  emotion  is  ill  seen  unless  through  the 
medium  of  such  emotion,  and  will  lead  to  conclusions  utterly 
folse  and  perilous,  if  it  be  made  a  subject  of  cold-hearted 
observance,  or  an  object  of  systematic  imitation.     One  piece 
of  genuine  mountain  drawing,  however,  occurs  in  the  land- 
scape of  Masaccio's  Tribute  Money.'    It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  strange  results  might  have  taken  place  in  this  particular 

^PFhe  pietaree  mre  now  re-hung,  and  cannot  tharelbre  be  identified  preeiaely. 
The  Beaaiti  ia  probably  ^'  The  Agony  in  the  Garden."  For  another  referenee  to  the 
open  ddea  of  Francia,  lee  Ma&m  PauUen,  vol  ii.  lec.  L  ch.  v.  §  10.  For  other 
refiwencea  to  Fra  Angeiico'a  "  Laat  Judgment"  (No.  SB  in  the  Academy  at  Florenee)^ 
aae  Mmitm  PBdnier9,  rol  u.  lec.  iL  ch.  iii  §  23,  voL  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  2al 

*  [In  the  Brancaoci  Chapel  of  S.  Maria  del  Ourmine,  Florence.  Of  Blaaaedo  (1401- 
1428X  Vaaari  Mya  that  ''it  waa  he  who  fint  attained  the  clear  peroeptioQ  that  painting 
ia  no  other  than  the  close  imitation,  by  drawing  and  colouring  aimply,  of  all  the  forme 
praaaoted  by  nature."  Plate  13  in  vol  iii  of  Modem  P^riniert  ("Fint  Mountain 
Katn  raliim  ^  iafiwn  an  engraving  of  the  freico  of ''The  THbute  Money;**  far  another 
record,  lee  Joaiah  Gilbert's  Landmnpe  in  AH,  p.  102.  Roakin  had  been  working  at 
MMaodo  in  the  Brancaoci  Chapel  in  1846  (lee  £pUogue  to  Modem  PokOen,  vdL  U. 
1 10).    The  following  are  extracts  from  hia  letters  to  hia  fiither  in  that  year  ^-* 

FLORBNca,  Map  31. — I  walked  into  the  Medici  Chapel  for  a  qoarttr  ef  aa 
hour,  .  .  .  and  then  spent  the  afternoon  in  Or  San  Michele  uf  the  mamA 


ahrine  of  Andrsa  Orcagna«  which  I  had  never  aeen  before.  Ana  my  pranst 
imnreariori  is,  from  what  I  hare  aeen  of  Orcagna  in  the  Campo  Santo  [at  Ptaa] 
ana  here,  that  Giotto,  he.  and  Michael  Angelo  are  the  three  great  pieeae  ee 
an  artistical  Ponte  deUa  IVinita,  which  everybody  elae  has  been  waUmy  after 
ever  since.  But  there  is  one  man  more  to  whom  I  go  first  thing  o'  lleiidBy 
morning,  Masaccio,  of  whoae  place  I  have  yet  no  idea.    But  I  think  aU  other 
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field  of  art,  or  how  suddenly  a  great  school  of  landscape  might 
have  arisen,  had  the  life  of  this  great  painter  been  prolonged. 
Of  this  particular  fresco  I  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter. 
The  two  brothers  Bellini  gave  a  marked  and  vigorous  impulse 
to  the  landscape  of  Venice ;  of  Grcntile's  architecture  I  shall 
speak  presently.^  Giovanni's,  though  in  style  less  interesting 
and  in  place  less  prominent,  occurring  chiefly  as  a  kind  of  frame 
to  his  pictiu'es,  connecting  them  with  the  architecture  of  the 
churches  for  which  they  were  intended,  is  in  refinement  of 
realization,  I  suppose,  quite  unrivalled,  especially  in  passages 
requiring  pure  gradation,  as  the  hollows  of  vaultings.  That  of 
Veronese  would  look  ghostly  beside  it ;  that  of  Titian  light- 
less.  His  landscape  is  occasionally  quaint  and  strange  like 
Giorgione's  and  as  fine  in  colour,  as  that  behind  the  Madonna 
in  the  Brera  gallery  at  Milan ;  but  a  more  truthful  fragment 
occurs  in  the  picture  in  San  Francesco  della  Vigna  at  Venice ; 
and  in  the  picture  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  church  of  San 
Crisostomo,  tiie  landscape  is  as  perfect  and  beautiful  as  any 
background  may  legitimately  be,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  finer 
than  anjrthing  of  Titian's.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  absolute 
truth  of  its  sky,  whose  blue,  clear  as  crystal,  and,  though  deep 
in  tone,  bright  as  the  open  air,  is  gradated  to  the  horizon  with 
a  cautiousness  and  finish  almost  inconceivable ;  and  to  obtain 

art  ig  derivative  from  these  men^  Rafiaelle  and  all,  except  the  colourists, 
which  ig  another  afiair  altogether. 

June  2. — I  went  to  Maaaccio  this  morning  the  first  thing.     I  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  sympathy  between  us,  for  you  know  he  was  called  Masaodo 
from  his  careless  habits  of  dress  and  absence  of  mind.     And  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed.    It  is  a  strange  thing  to  see  struck  out  at  once  by  a  young  man. 
younffer  than  mjrself  (for  Masaccio  died  at  twentynsix),  that  wluch  Michael 
Angdo  came  to  study  reverently  and  as  a  pupil,  and  which  Raffaelle  not  only 
studied  constantly,  but  of  whicn  in  his  cartoons  he  copied  one  of  the  figures 
for  his  St  PauL    I  am  going  to  get  a  sketch  of  Masaccio's  head  which  is 
there,  painted  by  himselL     It  is  a  kind  of  mixture  of  Osborne  Gordon  and 
Lorenzo  dei  Memci  (the  Magnifico). 
For  subsequent  references  to  Masaccio,  see  Modem  Painters^  below,  §  19 ;  voL  iL 
sec.  L  ch.  xiv.  §  14,  sec.  iL  chJ  v.  §§  11  n.,  18 ;  vol.  iii.  ch.  xvilL  §  14 ;  vol.  iv.  ch.  xvii. 
§§  50-51 ;  Lechires  an  ArckUeeture  and  FUnUing.  §  87.] 

^  [For  Gentile  Bellini's  architecture,  see  below,  §  28,  and  cf.  Guide  to  the  Venetian 
Academy.  Giovanni  Bellini's  Madonna  at  Milan  is  No.  297  in  the  Brera ;  the  sense  of 
the  pasnge  has  been  obscured  in  all  previous  eds.  by  the  comma  being  placed  after 
"  Giorgione's  "  instead  of  after  '^  colour  "  :  there  is  no  Giorgione  in  the  Brera.  Bellini's 
pioture  in  Uie  church  of  San  Francesco  della  Vigna  hangs  ki  the  Cappella  Santa.  The 
St  Jerome  is  over  the  first  altar  on  the  ri^ht  of  S.  Giovanni  Crisostomo  (see  also 
Sionee  f^  Venice,  Venetian  index,  where  the  picture  is  called  "  one  of  the  most  precious 
in  Italy,  and  among  the  most  perfect  in  the  world  ").] 
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light  at  the  horizon  without  contradicting  the  system  of 
chiaroscuro  adopted  in  the  figures,  which  are  lighted  from  the 
right  handy  it  is  barred  across  with  some  glowing  white  cirri, 
which,  in  their  turn,  are  opposed  by  a  single  dark  horizontal  line 
of  lower  cloud ;  and  to  throw  the  whole  further  back,  there  is 
a  wreath  of  rain  cloud  of  warmer  colour  floating  above  the 
mountains,  lighted  on  its  under  edge,  whose  faithfulness  to 
nature,  both  in  hue,  and  in  its  irr^ular  and  shattered  form,  is 
altogether  exemplary.  The  wandering  of  the  li^t  among  the 
hills  is  equally  studied,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  the  grand 
realization  of  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree,  alluded  to  in  sec  iL 
ch.  V.  §  8  of  the  second  volume,  as  well  as  of  the  herbage  upon 
the  rocks.  Considering  that  with  all  this  care  and  completeness 
in  the  background,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  of  meaning  and 
necessity  in  reference  to  the  figures,  and  that  in  the  figures 
themselves  the  dignity  and  heavenliness  of  the  highest  regions 
painters  are  combined  with  a  force  and  purity  of  colour, 
greater,  I  think,  than  Titian's,  it  is  a  work  which  may  be  set 
before  the  young  artist  as  in  every  respect  a  nearly  faidtless 
guide.  Giorgione's  landscape  is  inventive  and  solemn,  but 
owing  to  the  rarity  even  of  his  nominal  works,  I  dare  not 
speak  of  it  in  general  terms.  It  is  certainly  conventional,  and 
is  rather,  I  imagine,  to  be  studied  for  its  colour  and  its  motives 
than  its  details. 

Of  Titian  and  Tintoret  I  have  spoken  already.^  The  latter 
is  every  way  the  greater  master,  never  indulging  •  ^^  j^^^^^^ 
in  the  exaggerated  colour  of  Titian,  and  attaining  scape  ^TUkm 
far  more  perfect  Ught :  his  grasp  of  nature  is  more  ^*^  ^^^«<<>»^ 
extensive,  and  his  view  of  her  more  imaginative  (incidental 
notices  of  his  landscape  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Imagi- 
nation penetrative,  of  the  second  volume),  but  his  impatience 
usually  prevents  him  from  carrying  out  his  thoughts  as  clearly, 
or  realizing  with  as  much  substantiaUty  as  Titian.  In  the 
St.  Jerome  of  the  latter  in  the  gallery  of  the  Brera,  there 

^  [AboTe^  S  a  For  later  referenow  to  Tintoref  ■  landacape,  lee  Modem  FahUen, 
YoL  l£  MC.  i.  eh.  viiL  §  3,  and  sec.  iL  ch.  iii.§§16^  19.  For  other  referenoee  to  TItiaQ't 
^St  Jerome"  (No.  248  in  the  Breni),  lee  ibid.,  tec  iL  ch.  ii.  §§  19,  23;  toL  It.  eh.  xz. 
S  16;  ToL  T.  |»t.  Ti.  ch.  viU.  §  13.] 
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is  a  superb  example  of  the  modes  in  whidi  the  objects  of 
landscape  may  be  either  suggested  or  elaborated  according  to 
their  place  and  claim.  The  larger  features  of  the  ground, 
foliage,  and  drapery,  as  well  as  the  lion  in  the  lower  angle,  are 
executed  with  a  sl^htness  which  admits  not  of  close  examina- 
tion, and  whidi  if  not  in  shade,  would  be  offensive  to  the  gene- 
rality of  observers.  But  on  the  rock  above  the  lion,  where  it 
turns  towards  the  light,  and  where  the  eye  is  intended  to  dwell, 
there  is  a  wreath  of  ivy,  of  which  every  leaf  is  separately 
drawn  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  care,  and  beside  it  a 
lizard,  studied  ¥rith  equal  earnestness,  yet  always  with  that 
right  grandeur  of  manner  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the 
preface/  Tintoret  seldom  reaches  or  attempts  the  elaboration 
in  substance  and  colour  of  these  objects,  but  he  is  even  more 
truth-telling  and  certain  in  his  rendering  of  all  the  great  char- 
acters of  specific  form ;  and  as  the  painter  of  Space  he  stands 
altogether  alone  among  dead  masters;  being  the  first  who 
introduced  the  slightness  and  concision  of  touch  which  are 
expressive  of  the  effects  of  luminous  objects  seen  through 
lai^  spaces  of  air,  and  the  principles  of  aerial  colour  which 
have  been  since  carried  out  in  other  fields  by  Turner,  I  con- 
ceive him  to  be  the  most  powerful  painter  whom  the  world 
has  seen,'  and  that  he  was  prevented  firom  being  also  the  most 
perfect,  partly  by  untoward  circumstances  in  his  position  and 
education,  partly  by  the  very  fulness  and  impetuosity  of  his 
owii  mind,  partly  by  the  want  of  religious  feeling  and  its 
accompanying  perception  of  beauty ;  for  his  noble  treatment 
of  religious  subjects,  of  which  I  shall  give  several  examples  in 
the  third  part,  appears  to  be  the  result  only  of  that  grasp 
which  a  great  and  well-toned  intellect  necessarily  takes  of  any 
subject  submitted  to  it,  and  is  wanting  in  the  signs  of  the 
more  withdrawn  and  sacred  sympathies."*^ 

But  whatever  advances  were  made  by  Tintoret  in  modes 

*  Vide  SUmes  of  Vemce,  vol.  L  chap,  i  §  14^  and  Appendix  11.* 

^  [Above,  Prefmoe  to  2nd  ed.,  §  26,  pp.  d2-da1 

'  [For  a  paasage  from  Rusldn't  diary  in  1846,  descrilring  the  revelation  of  Tintoret, 
lee  below,  p.  210  n.] 

'  [This  note  was  added  in  ed.  6.] 
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of  artistical  treatment,  he  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  landscape  conception.  He  took  no 
cognizance  even  of  the  materials  and  motives,  so  singularly 
rich  in  colour,  which  were  for  ever  around  him  in  his  own 
Venice.  All  portions  of  Venetian  scenery  introduced  by  him 
«re  treated  conventionally  and  carelessly,  the  architectmal 
characters  lost  altogether,  the  sea  distinguished  from  the  sky 
only  by  a  darker  green,  while  of  the  sky  itself  only  those 
forms  were  employed  by  him  which  had  been  repeated  again 
and  again  for  centuries,  though  in  less  tangibili^  and  com- 
pletion. Of  mountain  scenery  he  has  left,  I  believe,  no 
example  so  far  carried  as  that  of  John  Bellini  above  instanced. 

The  Florentine  and  Umbrian  schools  supply  us 
with  no  examples  of  landscape,  except  that  intro-    Ifiinmoe, 
duced  by  their  earliest  masters,  gradually  over-    ^^j^^ 
whelmed  under  Renaissance  architecture. 

Leonardo's  landscape  has  been  of  unfortunate  effect  on  art, 
so  &r  as  it  has  had  effect  at  alL  In  realization  of  detail  he 
verges  on  the  ornamental ;  in  his  rock  outlines  he  has  all  the 
deficiencies  and  little  of  the  feeling  of  the  earlier  men.^  Behind 
the  "  Sacrifice  for  the  Friends  **  of  Giotto  at  Pisa,*  there  is  a 
sweet  piece  of  rock  incident ;  a  little  fountain  breaking  out  at 
the  mountain  foot,  and  trickling  away,  its  course  marked  by 
branches  of  reeds,  the  latter  formal  enough  certainly,  and 
always  in  triplets,  but  still  with  a  sense  of  nature  pervading  the 
whole  which  is  utterly  wanting  to  the  rocks  of  Leonardo  in 
the  Holy  Family  in  the  Louvre.  The  latter  are  grotesque 
without  being  ideal,  and  extraordinary  without  being  im- 
pressive. The  sketch  in  the  Uffizii  of  Florence*  has  some  fine 
foliage,  and  there  is  of  course  a  certain  virtue  in  all  the  work 
of  a  man  like  Leonardo  which  I  would  not  depreciate,  but  our 

^  [For  further  remarks  on  Leonardo't  landeeepe,  lee  Lectures  on  ArekUeeiure  tmd 
JMhAm,  §  86  and  Fig.  22.'^ 

'  [llie  freecoee  of  the  history  of  Job  on  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pita,  formerly  ascribed 
to  Giotto,  are  now  identified  as  the  work  of  Francesco  da  Volterra  (ISTIX  Ruskin  was 
woridng  at  Pisa  in  the  autumn  of  1846  (see  Pneteriia,  ii.  ch.  ri.,  ''The  Campo  Santo/ 
and  Introduction  to  next  ▼olA] 

*  [No.  1262,  an  unfinished  '' Adoration  of  the  Magi/'  painted  on  wood  fn  black  and 
white ;  the  trees  are  the  most  finished  part  For  a  diKiianon  of  this  workj  see  Lemuivd^ 
4a  Vmei,  from  the  French  of  Eugene  Mflnta,  1808^  L  81-78.] 
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admiration  of  it  in  this  particular  field  must  be  qualified  and 
our  following  cautious. 

No  advances  were  made  in  landscape,  so  fiur  as  I  know» 
after  the  time  of  Tintoret ;  the  power  of  art  ebbed  gradually 
away  from  the  derivative  schools ;  various  degrees  of  cleverness 
or  feeling  being  manifested  in  more  or  less  brilliant  conven- 
tionalism. I  once  supposed  there  was  some  life  in  the  land- 
scape of  Domenichino,  but  in  this  I  must  have  been  wrong. 
The  man  who  painted  the  Madonna  del  Rosario  and  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Agnes  in  the  gallery  of  Bologna,  is  palpably  incapable 
of  doing  anything  good,  great,  or  right,  in  any  field,  way,  or 
kind  whatsoever.* 

Though,  however,  at  this  period  the  general  grasp  of  the 
a  j^  ^^^  schools  was  perpetually  contracting,  a  gift  was 
8aivator,and  given  to  the  world  by  Claude,  for  which  we  are 
the  i\m«fti».  perhaps  hardly  enough  gratefrd,  owing  to  the  very 
frequency  of  our  after  enjoyment  of  it.     He  set  the  sun  in 

*  This  is  no  rash  method  of  judgment,  sweeping  and  hasty  as  it  may 
appear.  From  the  weaknesses  of  an  artist,  or  fsdlures,  however  numerous,  we 
have  no  right  to  conjecture  his  total  inability ;  a  time  may  come  when  he  may 
rise  into  sudden  strength,  or  an  instance  occur  when  his  efforts  shall  be  suc- 
cessful. But  there  are  some  pictures  which  rank  not  under  the  head  of  failures, 
but  of  perpetrations  or  commissions  ;  some  things  which  a  man  cannot  do  or 
say  without  sealing  for  ever  his  character  and  capacity.  The  angel  holding 
the  cross  with  his  finger  in  his  eye,  the  roaring  red-faced  children  about  the 
crown  of  thorns,  the  blasphemous  (I  speak  deliberately  and  determinedly)  head 
of  Christ  upon  the  handkerchief,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  martyrdom  of  the 
saint  is  exhibited  (I  do  not  choose  to  use  the  expressions  which  alone  could 
characterize  it),  are  perfect,  sufficient,  incontrovertible  proofs  that  whatever 
appeap  good  in  any  of  the  doings  of  such  a  painter  must  be  deceptive,  and 
that  we  may  be  assured  that  our  taste  is  corrupted  and  false  whenever  We  feel 
disposed  to  admire  him.  I  am  prepared  to  support  this  position,  however  un- 
charitable it  may  seem ;  a  man  may  be  tempted  into  a  gross  sin  by  passion  and 
forgiven,  and  yet  there  are  some  kinds  of  sins  into  which  only  men  of  a  certain 
kind  can  be  tempted,  and  which  cannot  be  forgiven.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  the  artistical  qualities  of  these  pictures  are  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  conceptions  they  realize ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  colour  or 
execution  so  coarse  and  feelingless.^ 

^  [''  I  retain  unqualified  this  of  Domenichino,"  wrote  Ruskin  in  the  margin  of  the 
copy  of  Modem  Painters  which  he  kept  for  revision  in  later  years.  For  other  expres- 
sions of  similar  opinion,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iL  sec.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  17,  voL  iiL  ch.  xviiL 
§  20  ;  Stones  qf  Venice,  voL  iii.  ch.  v.  §  6.  J.  A.  Symonds  has  remarked  on  the  ^'  clangour 
of  emphasis  "  in  Ruskin's  depreciation  of  Domenichino  (Renaissance  in  Italy,  ed.  1896,. 
viL  220) ;  it  was  the  emphasis  of  an  attack  upon  a  then  established  reputation.] 
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heaven,  and  was,  I  suppose,  the  first  who  attempted  anything 
like  the  realization  of  actual  sunshine  in  misty  air.  He  gives 
the  first  example  of  the  study  of  nature  for  her  own  sake,  and 
allowing  for  tiie  unfortunate  circumstances  of  his  education, 
and  foft  his  evident  inferiority  of  intellect,  more  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  him.  His  false  taste,  forced  compo- 
sition, and  ignorant  rendering  of  detail  have  perhaps  been  of 
more  detriment  to  art  than  the  gift  he  gave  was  of  advantage. 
The  character  of  his  own  mind  is  singular ;  I  know  of  no  other 
instance  of  a  man's  working  fix>m  nature  continually  with  the 
desire  of  being  true,  and  never  attaining  the  power  of  drawing 
so  much  as  a  bough  of  a  tree  rightly.^  Salvator,  a  man  origin- 
ally endowed  with  far  higher  power  of  mind  than  Claude,  was 
altogether  unfiedthful  to  his  mission,  and  has  left  us,  I  believe, 
no  gift.  Everything  that  he  did  is  evidently  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  his  own  dexterity ;  there  is  no  love  of  any  kind  for 
any  thing ;  his  choice  of  landscape  features  is  dictated  by  no 
ddight  in  the  subUme,  but  by  mere  animal  restlessness  or 
ferocity,  guided  by  an  imaginative  power  of  which  he  could 
not  altogether  deprive  himself.  He  has  done  nothing  whidi 
others  have  not  done  better,  or  which  it  would  not  have  been 
better  not  to  have  done ;  in  nature  he  mistakes  distortion  for 
energy,  and  savageness  for  sublimity ;  in  man,  mendicity  for 
sanctity,  and  conspiracy  for  heroism.' 

The  landscape  of  Nicolo  Poussin  shows  much  power,  and 
is  usually  competed  and  elaborated  on  right  principles  (compare 
prefiftce  to  second  edition'),  but  I  am  aware  of  nothing  that 
it  has  attained  of  new  or  peculiar  excellence ;  it  is  a  graceftd 
mixture  of  qualities  to  be  found  in  other  masters  in  higher 
d^prees.  In  finish  it  is  inferior  to  Leonardo's,  in  invention  to 
Giorgione's,  in  truth  to  Titian's,  in  grace  to  Rafiaelle's.  The 
landscapes  of  Gaspar  have  serious  feeling  and  often  valuable 
and  solemn  colour ;  virtueless  otherwise,  they  are  full  of  the 

^  [For  some  raieral  remarke  on  Ruikin't  estimate  of  CUude,  lee  aboTe,  IntfO- 
dnetioii,  p.  zxxivT] 

*  [For  Ruikin  •  general  eetunate  of  Salvator  Roea,  lee  Modem  Pamten,  roL  r. 
pt.ix.cli.  It.] 

*  [F^pe  90,  above.    For  Gaapar  Ponatin,  lee  index  Tolome.] 
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most  degraded  mannerism,  and  I  believe  the  admiration  of 
them  to  have  been  productive  of  extensive  evil  among  recent 
schools. 

The  development  of  landscape  north  of  the  Alps  presents 
S  i«.  Chmum  ^^  ^*^  *^®  Same  general  phases,  mider  modificar 
and  lUmiih  tions  dependent  partly  on  less  intensity  of  feeling, 
landscape.  partly  on  diminished  availableness  of  landscape 
material  That  of  the  religious  painters  is  treated  with  the 
same  affectionate  completion ;  but  exuberance  of  fimcy  some- 
times diminishes  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
absence  of  the  Italian  force  of  passion  admits  of  more  patient 
and  somewhat  less  intellectual  elaboration.  A  morbid  habit 
of  mind  is  evident  in  many,  seeming  to  lose  sight  of  the 
balance  and  relations  of  things,  so  as  to  become  intense  in 
trifles,  gloomily  minute,  as  in  Albert  Diirer ;  ^  and  this  mingled 
with  a  feverish  operation  of  the  fancy,  which  appears  to  residt 
from  certain  habitual  conditions  of  bodily  health  rather  than 
of  mental  culture,  and  of  which  the  sickness,  without  the 
power,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  modem  Germans ; ' 
but  with  all  this  there  are  virtues  of  the  very  highest  order  in 
those  schools,  and  I  regret  that  my  knowledge  is  insufficient 
to  admit  of  my  giving  any  detailed  account  of  them. 

In  the  landscape  of  Rembrandt  and  Rubens,  we  have  the 
northern  parallel  to  the  power  of  the  Venetians.  Among  the 
etchings  and  drawings  of  Rembrandt,  landscape  thoughts  may 
be  found  not  unworthy  of  Titian,  and  studies  from  nature  of 
sublime  fidelity ;  but  his  sjrstem  of  chiaroscuro  was  inconsistent 
with  the  gladness,  and  his  peculiar  modes  of  feeling  with  the 
grace,  of  nature;  nor,  from  my  present  knowledge,  can  I 
name  any  work  on  canvas  in  which  he  has  carried  out  the 
dignity  of  his  etched  conceptions,  or  exhibited  any  perceptive- 
ness  of  new  truths.' 

Not  so  Rubens,  who  perhaps  frimishes  us  with  the  first 

^  [For  Ruskin^t  numerous  references  to  Durer,  see  index  volume  to  this  edition ; 
see^  especially^  Modem  FoMen,  vol.  v.  pt  iz.  ch.  iv.^  ^'DOrer  and  Salvator/^ 

'  [In  the  copy  for  revision  the  words  '^  and  of  which  .  .  .  Germans "  are 
struck  out] 

'  [For  Kuskin's  estimate  of  Rembrandt,  see  Modem  PahUen,  vol.  iiL  ch.  ilL  §  16 ; 
vol.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §§  11-19 ;  vol  V.  pt  iz.  ch.  V.  1 10 ;  and  The  Oethu  qfAgiaia,  §§  49-66.] 
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instances  of  ocxnplete,  unconventional,  unaffected  landscape. 
His  treatment  is  healthy,  manly,  and  rational,  not  very  a£fec- 
tkxiate,  yet  often  condescending  to  minute  and  midtitudinous 
detail ;  idways,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  pure,  forcible,  and  refireshing, 
consununate  in  composition,  and  marvellous  in  colour.  In 
the  Pitti  palace,  the  best  of  its  two  Rubens*  landscapes  has 
been  placed  near  a  diaracteristic  and  hi^y  finished  Titian» 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.^  Were  it  not  for  the  grandeur 
of  line  and  solemn  feeling  in  the  flock  of  sheep  and  the  figures 
of  the  latter  work,  I  doubt  if  all  its  glow  and  depth  of  tone 
could  support  its  overcharged  green  and  blue  against  the  open 
breezy  sunshine  of  the  Fleming.  I  do  not  mean  to  rank  the 
art  of  Rubens  with  that  of  Titian;  but  it  is  always  to  be 
remembered  that  Titian  hardly  ever  paints  simshine,  but  a 
certain  opalescent  twilight  which  has  as  much  of  human 
emotion  as  of  imitative  truth  in  it,*  and  that  art  of  this  kind 
must  always  be  liable  to  some  appearance  of  fBolure  when 
compared  ¥rith  a  less  pathetic  statraient  of  facts. 

*  "  The  doadi  that  gather  round  the  setting  iiin 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o*er  man's  morUlity."' 

1  [In  the  Sala  di  Venere.  The  Rubens  is  No.  14,  '^  Return  from  Field  Uboar :" 
the  litiany  Na  17.  There  are  notes  of  these  two  pictures  in  one  of  the  MS.  booKS 
illed  with  Rosldn's  aocoont  of  pictures  seen  at  Florence  in  1845.  After  discussing 
^'  La  BeUa"  of  Titian  in  the  same  gallery,  he  continues : — 

"  Beside  this  there  is  a  Landscape  with  Holy  Fsmilv  called  the '  Marriage  of 
St  Catherine,'  which  is  afiur  finer  picture ;  it  is  simple,  solemn,  and  glowiiig. 
Whether  the  white  of  St  Catherine's  dress  has  been  intended  for  white  may 
be  doubted  owing  to  its  vivid  golden  fflow,  but  it  is  the  nearest  thing  to  whito 
in  the  whole  picture.  The  distance,  ^ough  deep  and  beautiful,  is  overcharged 
with  ultramarine,  and  looks  artifidal  bwide  the  beautiful  atmospheric  grey 
greens  of  Rubens'  distance  in  the  same  room,  but  the  picture  is  nevertheless 
of  the  highest  quality." 
Of  the  Rubens  he  writes  :— 

''The  kndscape  on  the  whole,  which  I  studied,  is  the  finest  that  I  saw  hi 

Florence,  though  its  subject  is  simple  pastoral    It  is  espedallv  remarkahia 

for  the  miniature  care  and  Turner-like  labour  bestowed  on  the  distance,  while 

all  the  foremund  is  so  slurred  and  so  slightly  painted,  that  the  ground  seen 

near  looks  like  a  sketch  of  hay  more  than  anything  else.    It  is,  I  consider. 

in  every  respect  a  fiiultless  picture,  and  meet  instructive  in  all  points  of  art' 

For  other  reforenees  to  the  landscape  of  Rubens,  see  below,  sec  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  16  (eda.  1 

and  2  only),  and  Modem  Painlen,  vol  iii  ch.  xiiL  §  20,  ch.  zviii.  §§  12,  90 ;  voL  r. 

pt  ix.  ch.  vi  §  la] 

>  miis  quotation,  from  Woidsworth's  "  Intimations  of  Immortality/'  was  placed  in 
ada.  3  and  4  in  the  body  of  the  f  '     "  '" 


)  teact,  after  the  words  'MmitatlTe  truth  hi  it"] 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  licenses  taken  by 
Rubens  in  particular  instances  are  as  bold  as  his  general  state- 
ments are  sincere.  In  the  landscape  just  instanced  the  horizon 
is  an  oblique  line ;  in  the  Sunset  of  our  own  gallery  many  of 
the  shadows  fall  at  right  angles  to  the  light ;  in  a  picture  in 
the  Dulwich  Gallery  a  rainbow  is  seen  by  the  spectator  at  the 
side  of  the  sun;  and  in  one  in  the  Louvre/  the  sunbeams 
come  firom  one  part  of  the  sky,  and  the  sun  appears  in  another.^ 

These  bold  and  frank  licenses  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
detracting  from  the  rank  of  the  painter;  they  are  usually 
characteristic  of  those  minds  whose  grasp  of  nature  is  so 
certain  and  extensive  as  to  enable  them  fearlessly  to  sacrifice 
a  truth  of  actuality  to  a  truth  of  feeling.  Yet  the  young 
artist  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  painter's  greatness  consists 
not  in  his  taking,  but  in  his  atoning  for  them. 

Among  the  professed  landscapists  of  the  Dutch  school,  we 
.  ^g  ^^  find  much  dexterous  imitation  of  certain  kinds  of 
ktwTiHUeh  nature,  remarkable  usually  for  its  persevering  re- 
mshoou.  jection  of  whatever  is  great,  valuable,  or  affecting 

in  the  object  studied.  Where,  however,  they  show  real  desire 
to  paint  what  they  saw  as  far  as  they  saw  it,  there  is  of 
course  much  in  them  that  is  instructive,  as  in  Cuyp  and  in  the 
etchings  of  Waterloo,'  which  have  even  very  sweet  and  genuine 
feelmg;  and  so  in  some  of  their  architectural  pamters.  But 
the  object  of  the  great  body  of  them  is  merely  to  display 
manual  dexterities  of  one  kind  or  another ;  and  their  effect  on 
the  pubUc  mind  is  so  totally  for  evil,  that  though  I  do  not 
deny  the  advantage  an  artist  of  real  judgment  may  derive 

^  [The  words  ''and  in  one  in  the  Louvre  .  .  .  appears  in  another"  were  added 
in  ed.  4.] 

'  [The  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  is  No.  157 ;  for  another  reference  to  it,  see 
helow,  sec.  iii.  ch.  iL  §  9.  The  picture  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery  is  No.  176,  now  No.  132, 
and  catalogued  as  a  copy  after  Rubens ;  for  another  reference  to  the  picture,  see  below, 
sec  il  ch.  ii.  §  12,  p.  290.  The  picture  in  the  Louvre  is  No.  463,  ''  A  Tournament"  ; 
cf.  Modem  Painters,  vol  iii.  ch.  zviii.  §  23  and  Fig.  6.] 

'  [Antiionie  Waterlo,  or  Waterloo,  painter  and  engraver,  1609-1676.  His  etchings 
had  been  brought  to  Ruskin's  notice  by  J.  D.  Harding,  as  the  following  extract  firom 
Ruskin's  diary  shows : — 

F«6.  9,  1843. — Harding  showed  me  some  etchings  of  a  man  named 
Waterloo  which  were  once  thought  very  valuable ;  rubbish  enough,  and  yet  a 
feeling  of  truth  in  them  which  is  refreshing.] 
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from  the  study  of  some  of  them,  I  conceive  the  best  patronage 
that  any  monarch  could  possibly  bestow  upon  the  arts,  woidd 
be  to  collect  the  whole  body  of  them  into  one  gallery  and  biun 
it  to  the  ground.^ 

Passing  to  the  English  school,  we  find  a  connecting  link 
between  them  and  the  Italians  formed  by  Richard 
Wilson.     Had  this  artist  studied  under  favourable  IchooifwvLm 
circumstances,  there  is  evidence  of  his  having  pos-  ^^^^^ 
sessed  power  enough  to  produce  an  original  pic- 
ture ;  but  corrupted  by  study  of  the  Poussins,  and  gathering 
his  materials  chiefly  in  their  field,  the  district  about  Rome — 
a  district  especially  unfavourable,  as  exhibiting  no  pure  or 
healthy  nature,  but  a  diseased  and  overgrown  flora,  among 
half-developed  volcanic  rocks,  loose  calcareous  concretions,  and 
mouldering  wrecks  of  buildings,  and  whose  spirit  I  conceive 
to  be  especially  opposed  to  the  natural  tone  of  the  English 
mind,' — ^his  originality  was  altogether  overpowered ;  and,  though 
he  paints  in  a  manly  way  and  occasionally  reaches  exquisite 
tones  of  colour,  as  in  the  small  and  very  precious  picture 
belonging  to  Mr.  Rogers,  and  sometimes  manifests  some  fresh- 
ness of  feeling,  as  in  the  Villa  of  Maecenas  of  our  National 
Gallery,'  yet  his  pictures  are  in  general  mere  diluted  adapta- 
tions from  Poussin  and  Salvator,  without  the  dignity  of  the 
one,  or  the  fire  of  the  other. 

Not  so  Gainsborough ;  a  great  name  his,  whether  of  the 
English  or  any  other  school  The  greatest  colourist  since 
Rubens,  and  the  last,  I  think,  of  legitimate  colourists ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  those  who  were  fully  acquainted  ¥rith  the  power  of 
their  material;  pure  in  his  English  feeling,  profound  in  his 
seriousness,  graceful  in  his  gaiety.      There  are  nevertheless 

*  [Rosldn  mmrked  §  16  in  hit  copy  for  reritioDj  and  wrote  in  the  maivin,  "  Retmin 
with  notice."  Ed.  3  reeds  "m  grand  gallery";  this  was  corrected  by  his  fiither 
(jok  his  copy)  to  ''one  gallery,"  and  the  correction  was  adopted  in  ed.  4.] 

'  [Of.  the  impression  of  Rome  andjthe  Campagna  given  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  T.  Dale 
(Dee.  31, 1840),  in  Vol  L  p.  382.1 

*  0^0.  loa  The  H^bon,  Armerly  in  the  Rogtn  collection,  was  Na  73  in 
Ifn.  Jameson's  catalogue  {Cfompanim  to  Urn  Pnoaie  GoUeriet  qfAH  f»  LotUhm,  1844), 
wlieie  it  is  described  as  "  fiandscape. — An  evening  effect  of  deep  shadow,  and  ricii 
flowinglight  16  in.  by  20  in."  For  a  later  and  more  sympathetic  refiureiioe  to  Wilson, 
see  ns  .dH  ^  AifCBfMi;  §  166.] 
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certain  deducticms  to  be  made  fit>m  his  worthiness  whidi  yet  I 
dread  to  make,  because  my  knowledge  of  his  landscape  work» 
is  not  extensive  enough  to  justify  me  in  speaking  of  th&n 
decisively ;  but  this  is  to  be  noted  of  all  that  I  know,  that 
they  are  rather  motives  of  feeling  and  colour  than  earnest 
studies ;  that  their  execution  is  in  some  degree  mannered,  and 
always  hasty ;  that  they  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  afiec-* 
tionate  detail  of  which  I  have  already  spoken ;  and  that  their 
colour  is  in  some  measure  dependent  on  a  bituminous  brown 
and  conventional  green,  which  have  more  of  science  than  of 
truth  in  them.  These  fiaults  may  be  sufficiently  noted  in  the 
magnificent  picture  presented  by  him  to  the  Royal  Academy,^ 
and  tested  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  Turner  (Llanberis) 
in  the  same  room.  Nothing  can  be  more  attractively  luminous 
or  aerial  than  the  distance  of  the  Gainsborough,  nothing  more 
bold  or  inventive  than  the  forms  of  its  crags  and  the  difiusion 
of  the  broad  distant  light  upon  them,  where  a  vulgar  artist 
would  have  thrown  them  into  dark  contrast.  But  it  will  be 
found  that  the  light  of  the  distance  is  lnx>ught  out  by  a  violent 
exaggeration  of  the  gloom  in  the  valley ;  that  the  forms  of  the 
green  trees  which  bear  the  chief  light  are  careless  and  inefiec* 
tive ;  that  the  markings  of  the  crags  are  equally  hasty ;  and 
that  no  object  in  the  for^fround  has  realization  enough  to 
enable  the  eye  to  rest  upon  it.  The  Turner,  a  much  feebler 
picture  in  its  first  impression,  and  altogether  inferior  in  the 
quality  and  value  of  its  individual  hues,  will  yet  be  found  in 
the  end  more  forcible,  because  unexaggerated ;  its  gloom  is 
moderate  and  aerial,  its  lig^t  deep  in  tone,  its  colour  entirely 
unconventional,  and  the  forms  of  its  rocks  studied  with  the 
most  devoted  care.  With  Grainsborough  terminates  the  series 
of  painters  connected  with  the  elder  schools.'  By  whom, 
among  those  yet  living  or  lately  lost,  the  impulse  was  first 
given  to  modem  landscape,  I  attempt  not  to  decide.  Such 
questions  are  rather  invi^ous  than  interesting ;  the  particular 

*  [Gidnsborough't  Diploma-pictiire  it  a  Undacape  with  sheep  at  a  fbimtain; 
Tamer's,  "  Dolbadem  Castle,  North  Wales"  (exhibited  at  the  Rojil  Aoademy,  1800).] 

>  [In  his  copy  for  reyision  Ruskin  has  here  written  on  the  margin,  "  Note  on  Gains- 
borough and  Constable."] 
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tone  or  direction  of  any  school  seems  to  me  alwajrs  to  have 
resulted  rather  from  certain  phases  of  national  character^ 
limited  to  particular  periods,  than  from  individual  teaching, 
and,  especially  among  modems,  what  has  been  good  in  each 
master  has  been  conmionly  origmal. 

I  have  already  alluded  ^  to  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of 
the  mind  of  Constable ;  to  its  vigorous  rupture  §  la  onutabie, 
with  school  laws,  and  to  its  unfortunate  error  on  cwfc»«. 
the  opposite  side.  Unteachableness  seems  to  have  been  a  main 
feature  of  his  character,  and  there  is  corresponding  want  of 
veneration  in  the  way  he  approaches  nature  herself.  His 
early  education  and  associations  were  also  against  him ;  they 
induced  in  him  a  morbid  preference  of  subjects  of  a  low  order. 
I  have  never  seen  any  work  of  his  in  which  there  were  any 
signs  of  his  being  able  to  draw,'  and  hence  even  the  most 
necessary  details  are  painted  by  him  inefficiently.  His  works 
are  also  eminently  wanting  both  in  rest  and  refinement :  and 
Fuseli's  jesting  compliment*  is  too  true;  for  the  showery 
weather,  in  which  the  artist  delights,  misses  alike  the  majesty 
of  storm  and  the  loveliness  of  calm  weather ;  it  is  great-coat 
weather,  and  nothing  more.  There  is  strange  want  of  depth 
in  the  mind  which  has  no  pleasure  in  sunbeams  but  when 
piercing  painfully  through  clouds,  nor  in  foliage  but  when 
shaken  by  the  wind,  nor  in  light  itself  but  when  flickering, 
glistening,  restless  and  feeble.  Yet,  with  all  these  deductions, 
his  works  are  to  be  deeply  respected,  as  thoroughly  original, 
thoroughly  honest,  free  from  affectation,  manly  in  manner, 
frequently  successfrd  in  cool  colour,  and  realizing  certain 
motives  of  English  scenery  with  perhaps  as  much  affection  as 
such  scenery,  unless  when  r^^arded  through  media  of  feeling 
derived  from  higher  sources,  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

On  the  works  of  Callcott,  high  as  his  reputation  stands,  I 
should  look  with  far  less  respect  ;^  I  see  not  any  preference  or 

1  [Above,  Preface  to  2nd  ed..  §  39  n.,  p.  45.] 

*  fin  Ruskin't  copy  for  revision  this  word  is  italieiied.     For  a  defence  of  Constable 
against  this  criticism,  see  C  R.  Leslie's  Handbook  J9r  Yoimg  FauUen,  1866,  p.  276.] 

*  [''  I  am  going  to  see  Constable ;  bring  me  mine  ombrella.**] 

«  [For  an  earlier  lefisreDoe  to  CaUcott^  see /VMCty  ^^fvAitoofic^ 
and  for  another,  see  below,  sec.  iL  ch.  L  §§  12,  22  ».] 
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affection  in  the  artist ;  there  is  no  tendency  in  him  with  which 
we  can  sympathize,  nor  does  there  appear  any  sign  of  aspira- 
tion, effort,  or  enjojrment  in  any  one  of  his  works.  He 
appears  to  have  completed  them  methodically,  to  have  been 
content  with  them  when  completed,  to  have  thought  them 
good,  legitimate,  r^rular  pictures;  perhaps  in  some  respects 
better  than  nature.  He  painted  eveiything  tolerably,  and 
nothing  excellentiy;  he  has  given  us  no  gift,  struck  for  us 
no  light,  and  though  he  has  produced  one  or  two  valuable 
works,  of  which  the  finest  I  know  is  the  Marine  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  J.  Swinburne,  they  will,  I  believe,  in  future 
have  no  place  among  those  considered  representatives  of  the 
English  schooL 

Throughout  the  range  of  elder  art,  it  will  be  remembered 
we  have  found  no  instance  of  the  faithful  painting 
tendency  qf  ^    of  moimtalu  sccucry,  cxcept  in  a  faded  background 
recent  land-      q{  Masaccio's ;    nothing    more  than  rocky  emi- 
'^'^'  nences,  undulating  hills,  or  fantastic  crags,  and 

even  these  treated  altogether  under  typical  forms.  The  more 
specific  study  of  mountains  seems  to  have  coincided  with  the 
more  dexterous  practice  of  water-colour;  but  it  admits  of 
doubt  whether  the  choice  of  subject  has  been  directed  by  the 
vehicle,  or  whether,  as  I  rather  think,  the  tendency  of  national 
feeling  has  not  been  followed  in  the  use  of  the  most  appro- 
priate means.  Something  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased 
demand  for  slighter  works  of  art,  and  much  to  the  sense  of 
the  quality  of  objects  now  called  picturesque,  which  appears 
to  be  exclusively  of  modem  origin.  From  what  feeling  the 
character  of  middle-age  architecture  and  costume  arose,  or 
with  what  kind  of  affection  their  forms  were  regarded  by  the 
inventors,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  guess ;  but  of  this  I  think 
we  may  be  assured,  that  the  natural  instinct  and  childlike 
wisdom  of  those  days  were  altogether  different  from  the 
modem  feeling  which  appears  to  have  taken  its  origin  in  the 
absence  of  such  objects,  and  to  be  based  rather  on  the  strange- 
ness of  their  occurrence  than  on  any  real  affection  for  them ; 
and  which  is  certainly  so  shallow  and  ineffective  as  to  be 
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instantly  and  always  sacrificed  by  the  majority  to  £Eushion, 
•comfort,  or  economy.  Yet  I  trust  that  tiiere  is  a  healthy 
though  feeble  love  of  nature  mingled  with  it;  nature  pure, 
separate,  felicitous,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  the  modems ;  and 
as  signs  of  this  feeling,  or  ministers  to  it,  I  look  with  venera- 
tion upon  many  works  which,  in  a  technical  point  of  view, 
are  of  minor  importance. 

I  have  been  myself  indebted  for  much  teaching  and 
more  delight  to  those  of  the  late  G.  Robson.^ 
Weaknesses  there  are  in  them  manifold,  much  Li/d/omt. 
bad  drawing,  much  forced  colour,  much  over-finish,  f^^^^jf^  ^<*« 
little  of  what  artists  call  composition ;  but  there  jg  *^  *^ 
thorough  affection  for  the  tlung  drawn ;  they  are  serious  and 
quiet  in  the  highest  degree,  certain  qualities  of  atmosphere 
and  texture  in  them  have  never  been  excelled,  and  certain 
facts  of  moimtain  scenery  never  but  by  them  expressed ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  stillness  and  depth  of  the  mountain  tarns, 
with  the  reversed  imagery  of  their  darkness  signed  across  by 
the  soft  lines  of  faintly  touching  winds ;  the  solemn  flush  of  the 
brown  fern  and  glowing  heath  under  evening  light ;  the  purple 
mass  of  moimtains  far  removed,  seen  against  clear  still  twilight. 
With  equal  gratitude  I  look  to  the  drawings  of  David  Cox,* 
which,  in  spite  of  their  loose  and  seemingly  careless  execution, 
are  not  less  serious  in  their  meaning,  nor  less  important  in 
their  truth.  I  must,  however,  in  reviewing  those  modem 
works  in  which  certain  modes  of  execution  are  particularly 
manifested,  insist  especially  on  this  general  principle,  applicable 
to  all  times  of  art;  that  what  is  usually  called  the  style  or' 
manner  of  an  artist  is,  in  all  good  art,  nothing  but  the  best 
means  of  getting  at  the  particular  truth  wl^ch  the  artist 
wanted;  it  is  not  a  mode  peculiar  to  himself  of  getting  at 
the  same  truths  as  other  men,  but  the  only  mode  of  getting 

*  [G«orge  Fennel  RoUon^  member  of  the  Old  WaterOolour  Society^  bom  1790. 
had  dtod  in  183a  Inihe  AH  qf  OigUmd,  Ruekin  coupled  the  names  of  Robeon  and 
Fielding  with  Leetoie  vi  on  "The  Hill  Side";  tee  §§  176-177  for  his  i^ipreeiatkNi 
of  Robeon's  drawings,  and  eL  Aeathn^  NUet^  1876,  and  Notet  (m  Proui  amd  HwiU^ 
ifmi.  §  Sa  See  also  in  this  yolome,  pt  iL  sec  v.  ch.  iL  Jj  12,  p.  535,  and  Modem 
iMitefv,  ToL  iii.eh.  ztL  §  26,  vol  iv.  cL  iv  %  2.] 

s  [For  Cos,  see  aboT^  praC  to  2nd  ed.  S  40  ».,  p^  46.] 
in.  M 
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the  particular  facts  he  desires,  and  which  mode,  if  others  had 
desired  to  express  those  facts,  they  also  must  have  adopted* 
All  habits  of  execution  persisted  in  under  no  such  necessity^ 
but  because  the  artist  has  invented  them,  or  desires  to  show 
his  dexterity  in  them,  are  utterly  base ;  for  every  good  painter 
finds  so  much  difficulty  in  reaching  the  end  he  sees  and  desires, 
that  he  has  no  time  nor  power  left  for  playing  tricks  on  the 
road  to  it ;  he  catches  at  the  easiest  and  best  means  he  can 
get ;  it  is  possible  that  such  means  may  be  singular,  and 
then  it  will  be  said  that  his  style  is  strange ;  but  it  is  not  a 
style  at  all,  it  is  the  saying  of  a  particular  thing  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  possibly  can  be  said.^  Thus  the  reed  pen 
outline  and  peculiar  touch  of  Front,  which  are  frequently 
ccmsidered  as  mere  manner,  are  in  fact  the  only  means  of 
expressing  the  crumbling  character  of  stone  which  the  artist 
loves  and  desires.  That  character  never  has  been  expressed 
except  by  him,  nor  will  it  ever  be  expressed  except  by  his 
means.  And  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  distinguish 
this  kind  of  necessary  and  virtuous  manner  from  the  conven- 
tional manners  very  frequent  in  derivative  schools,  and  always 
utterly  to  be  contemned,  wherein  an  artist,  desiring  nothing 
and  feeling  nothing,  executes  everything  in  his  own  particular 
mode,  and  teaches  emulous  scholars  how  to  do  with  difficulty 
what  might  have  been  done  with  ease.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  sometimes  instances  in  which  great  masters  have  employed 
different  means  of  getting  at  the  same  end,  but  in  these  cases 
their  choice  has  been  always  of  those  which  to  them  appeared 
the  shortest  and  most  complete :  their  practice  has  never  been 
prescribed  by  affectation  or  continued  from  habit,  except  so 
fkr  as  must  be  expected  from  such  weakness  as  is  common  to 
all  men;  fit)m  hands  that  necessarily  do  most  readily  what 
they  are  most  accustomed  to  do,  and  minds  always  liable  to 
prescribe  to  the  hands  that  which  they  can  do  most  readily.* 

^  [With  tbese  remarks  on  tlyfo  in  art,  ef.  LeUen  to  a  OoOege  Friend,  iv.  §  2  (in 
Vol.  I.  p.  421).  and  (kUalogw  qfthe  Sketehw  and  Drawing  by  Turner,  1857-58,  Intro- 
dnction,  S  12.] 

'  [In  nil  copy  for  reviaion  Raskin  has  marked  as ''very  good'*  the  paramphs, 
**  It  is  true  .  .  .  readily."  On  the  other  hand,  he  notes  the  apology  for  Cox  s  loose 
and  blotted  handling  as  '^  wrong,"  and  on  the  further  eritleisms  makes  the  general 
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The  recollection  of  this  will  keep  us  from  being  offended 
with  the  loose  and  blotted  handling  of  David  Cox.  There  is 
no  other  means  by  which  his  object  could  be  attained;  the 
looseness,  coolness,  and  moisture  of  his  herbage,  the  rustling 
crumpled  freshness  of  his  broad-leaved  weeds,  the  play  <^ 
pleasant  Ught  across  his  deep  heathered  moor  or  plashing  sand, 
the  melting  of  firagments  of  white  mist  into  the  dropping  blue 
above ;  all  this  has  not  been  frilly  recorded  except  by  him,  and 
what  there  is  of  accidental  in  his  mode  of  reaching  it,  answers 
gracefrdly  to  the  accidental  part  of  nature  herself.  Yet  he  is 
capable  of  more  than  this,  and  if  he  suffers  himself  uniformly 
to  paint  beneath  his  capability,  that  which  began  in  feeling 
must  necessarily  end  in  manner.  He  paints  too  many  small 
pictures,  and  perhaps  has  of  late  permitted  his  peculiar  execu- 
tion to  be  more  manifest  than  is  necessary.  Of  this,  he  is 
himself  the  best  judge.  For  almost  all  faults  of  this  kind  the 
public  are  answerable,  not  the  painter.  I  have  alluded  to  one 
of  his  grander  works— such  as  I  should  wish  always  to  see  him 
paint — ^in  the  preface  (p.  46  §  40  n.) ;  another,  1  think  still 
finer,  a  red  Sunset  on  distant  hills,  almost  unequalled  tot 
truth  and  power  of  colour,  was  painted  by  him  several  years 
ago,  and  remains,  I  beUeve,  in  his  own  possession. 

The  deserved  popularity  of  Copley  Fielding  has  rendered 
it  less  necessary  for  me  to  allude  frequently  to  his         ^^ 
works  in  the  following  pages  than  it  would  other-  Fuuth^ 
wise  have  been ;  more  especially  as  my  own  sym-  ^Jj^^J^^JJJ^ 
pathies  and  enjoyments  are  so  entirely  directed 
in  the  channel  which  his  art  has  taken,  that  I  am  afraid  of 
trusting  than  too  far.^    Yet  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 


rk, ''  All  drawn  mild  after  this  becaoae  the  men  were  living."  Tbeee  annotations  are 
dated  hf  Ruddn  ''  1864  " ;  with  them  rf.  abore,  Introdaetiou,  p.  zlii.  At  a  later  tfane, 
ki^iMr  baek  to  theee  additional  notioea  of  then  contemporary  artists,  he  found,  howercr. 
''the display  of  mr  new  Italian  information^  and  assertion  of  eritieal  acomen,  prendl 
semwMly  orer  the  expressions  of  mtitttde  with  which  I  ought  to  hare  deecribed  the 
h^p  and  delight  they  had  giTvn  mt^  {Praieriia,  ii.  ch.  ix.  §  174,  and  o£  Lectum  cm  AH. 
IQI  BntRuskin'sestlmatesoftheart  of  1840  to  ISMTaried  according  to  his  standard 
ef  ooMparison.  In  Aoadtm^NnUB  for  1876  he  looked  baek  upon  thoee  yean  as  haleyen 
days  (see  #.  No.  285);  hat  in  a  note  added  in  1883  to  the  ''Addenda"  in  Mjgm 
PwKmUn^  voL  IL^  he  fomid  a  since  "incalculable  adranoe.**] 

^  r?or  the  numerous  references  to  Fielding  in  Modem  Famten  and  elsewhere, 
indtt  vvIuM  to  thk  editkni^  and  see  espedaUy  AH  ff  A^kmd,  Lecture  tL 


eoosdti 
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speak  of  myself  so  far  as  I  suppose  my  own  feelings  to  be 
representative  of  those  of  a  class ;  and  I  suppose  that  there 
are  many  who,  like  myself,  at  some  period  of  their  life  have 
derived  more  intense  and  healthy  pleasure  from  the  works 
of  this  painter  than  of  any  other  whatsoever ;  healthy,  because 
always  based  on  his  faithful  and  simple  rendering  of  nature, 
and  that  of  very  lovely  and  impressive  natiue,  altogether 
freed  from  coarseness,  violence,  or  vulgarity.  Various  refer- 
ences to  that  which  he  has  attained  will  be  found  subse- 
quently: what  I  am  now  about  to  say  respecting  what  he 
has  not  attained,  is  not  in  depreciation  of  what  he  has  accom- 
plished, but  in  r^[ret  at  his  suffering  powers  of  a  high  order 
to  remain  in  any  measure  dormant. 

He  indulges  himself  too  much  in  the  use  of  crude  colour. 
Pure  cobalt,  violent  rose,  and  purple,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  his  distances;  pure  siennas  and  other  browns  in  his 
foregrounds,  and  that  not  as  expressive  of  lighted  but  of  local 
colour.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  following  chapters  that  I 
am  no  advocate  for  subdued  colouring ;  but  crude  colour  is  not 
bright  colour,  and  there  was  never  a  noble  or  brilliant  work 
of  colour  yet  produced,  whose  real  power  did  not  depend  on 
the  subduing  of  its  tints  rather  than  the  elevation  of  them. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  to  learn  in 
art,  that  the  warm  colours  of  distance,  even  the  most  glowing, 
are  subdued  by  the  air  so  as  in  nowise  to  resemble  the  same 
colour  seen  on  a  foreground  object ;  so  that  the  rose  of  sunset 
on  clouds  or  mountains  has  a  grey  in  it  which  distinguishes  it 
fit>m  the  rose  colour  of  the  leaf  of  a  flower ;  and  the  mingling 
of  this  grey  of  distance  without  in  the  slightest  degree  taking 
away  the  expression  of  the  intense  and  perfect  purity  of  the 
colour  in  and  by  itself,  is  perhaps  the  last  attainment  of  the 
great  landscape  coloiuist.  In  the  same  way  the  blue  of  dis- 
tance, however  intense,  is  not  the  blue  of  a  bright  blue  flower ; 
and  it  is  not  distinguished  from  it  by  different  texture  merely, 
but  by  a  certain  intermixtiure  and  undercurrent  of  warm 
colour,  which  are  altogether  wanting  in  many  of  the  blues  of 

Fielding  had  been  Ruskin's  dnwing-magter  (tee  PneterUa,  i.  §§  239,  241,  243),  and 
waa  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  him  and  his  father  {ibid,  §  238).] 
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Fielding*s  distances;  and  so  of  every  bright  distant  colour; 
while  in  foreground,  where  colours  may  be,  and  ought  to  be» 
pure,  they  yet  become  expressive  of  light  only  where  there  is 
the  accurate  fitting  of  them  to  their  relative  shadows  which 
we  find  in  the  works  of  Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoret,  Veronese, 
Turner,  and  all  other  great  colourists.  Of  this  fitting  of  light 
to  shadow  Fielding  is  altogether  regardless,  so  that  his  fore- 
grounds are  constantly  assuming  the  aspect  of  overcharged 
local  colour  instead  of  sunshine,  and  his  figures  and  cattle  look 
transparent 

Again,  the  finishing  of  Fielding's  foregrounds,  as  regards 
their  drawing,  is  minute  without  accuracy,  multi-  « ^  ^^. 
tudinous  without  thought,  and  confused  without  (if  mountain 
mystery.  Where  execution  is  seen  to  be  in  •^**^^^""^- 
measure  accidental,  as  in  Cox,  it  may  be  received  as  repre- 
sentative of  what  is  accidental  in  nature ;  but  there  is  no  part 
of  Fielding's  foregroimd  that  is  accidental;  it  is  evidently 
worked  and  re-woriced,  dotted,  rubbed,  and  finished  with  great 
labour.  And  where  the  virtue,  playfulness,  and  freedom  of 
accident  are  thus  removed,  one  of  two  virtues  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  them:  either  we  must  have  the  deeply  studied 
and  imaginative  foreground,  of  which  every  part  is  neces- 
sary to  every  other,  and  whose  every  spark  of  light  is 
essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  whole,  of  which  the  fore- 
grounds of  Turner  in  the  Liber  Studiorum  are  the  most 
eminent  examples  I  know;  or  else  we  must  have  in  some 
measure  the  botanical  faithfulness  and  realization  of  the  early 
masters.  Neither  of  these  virtues  is  to  be  found  in  Fielding's. 
Its  features,  though  grouped  with  feeling,  are  yet  scattered  and 
unessential  Any  one  of  them  might  be  altered  in  many 
ways  without  doing  harm ;  there  is  no  proportioned,  necessary, 
unalterable  relation  among  them;  no  evidence  of  invention 
or  of  careful  thought;  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
botanical  or  geological  accuracy,  nor  any  point  on  which  the 
eye  may  rest  with  thorough  contentment  in  its  realization. 

It  seems  strange  that  to  an  artist  of  so  quick  feeling  the 
details  of  a  mountain  foreground  should  not  prove  irresistibly 
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attrmctive,  and  entice  him  to  greater  accuracy  of  study. 
There  is  not  a  fragment  of  its  living  rock,  nor  a  tuft  of  its 
heathery  herbage,  that  has  not  adorable  manifestaticms  of 
God's  working  thereupon.  The  harmonies  of  colour  am(»g 
the  native  lichens  are  better  than  Titian's;  the  interwoven 
bells  of  campanula  and  heather  are  better  than  all  the 
arabesques  of  the  Vatican;^  they  need  no  improvement, 
arrangement,  nor  alteration,  nothing  but  love:  and  every 
combination  of  them  is  different  from  every  other,  so  that 
a  painter  need  never  repeat  himself  if  he  will  only  be  true. 
Yet  all  these  sources  of  power  have  been  of  late  entirely 
neglected  by  Fielding.  There  is  evidence  through  all  his 
foregrounds  of  their  being  mere  home  inventions,  and,  like 
all  home  inventions,  they  exhibit  perpetual  resemblances  and 
repetiti(Mis ;  the  painter  is  evidentiy  embarrassed  without  his 
rutted  road  in  the  middle,  and  his  boggy  pool  at  the  side, 
which  pool  he  has  of  late  painted  in  hard  lines  of  violent  blue ; 
there  is  not  a  stone,  even  of  the  nearest  and  most  impcnrtant, 
which  has  its  real  lichens  upon  it,  or  a  studied  form,  or  any- 
thing more  to  occupy  the  mind  than  certain  variations  of  dark 
and  light  browns.  The  same  faults  must  be  foimd  with  his 
pres^it  painting  of  foliage,  neither  the  stems  nor  leafage  being 
ever  studied  from  nature ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  in  the  earlier  works  of  the  artist  there  was  much 
admirable  drawing,  and  even  yet  his  power  is  occasionally 
developed  in  his  larger  works,  as  in  a  Bolton  Abbey  on  canvas, 
which  was — I  cannot  say,  exhibited, — but  was  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1848.^    I  should  have  made  the 

*  It  appears  not  to  be  sufficiently  understood  by  those  artists  who  com- 
plain acrimoniously  of  their  position  on  the  Academy  walls,  that  the  Academ- 
icians have  in  their  own  rooms  a  right  to  the  Une  and  the  best  places 
near  it;  in  their  taking  this  position  there  is  no  abuse  nor  injustice;  but 
the  Academicians  should  remember  that  with  their  rights  they  have  their 
duties,  and  their  duty  is  to  determine,  among  the  works  of  artists  not  belong- 
ing to  their  body,  those  which  are  most  likely  to  advance  public  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  and  to  give  these  the  best  places  next  their  own; 
neither  would  it  detract  from  their  dignity  if  they  occasionally  ceded  a  square 

>  [C/.  above,  pt  L  sec.  i.  ch.  iL  §  9,  p.  92.] 
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preoediiig  renunrks  wiUi  more  hesitation  and  diffideiice»  but 
thaty  from  a  conqiarisoQ  of  works  of  this  kind  with  the  slighter 
ornaments  of  the  water-ocdour  rooms»  it  seans  evident  that  the 
painter  is  not  unaware  of  the  defidaicies  of  these  latter,  and 
ccmoedes  something  of  what  he  would  himself  desire  to  what 
he  has  found  to  be  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  his  admirers* 
This  is  a  dangerous  modesty,  and  especially  so  in  these  days 
when  the  judgment  of  the  many  is  palpably  as  artificial  as 
their  fedLing  is  cold. 

There  is  much  that  is  instructive  and  deserving  of  h\f^ 
praise  in  the  sketches  of  De  Wint^  Yet  it  is  to  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
be  remembered  that  even  the  pursuit  of  truth,  ' 
however  determined,  will  have  results  limited  and  imperfect 
when  its  chief  motive  is  the  pride  of  being  true ;  and  1  fear 
that  these  works  testify  more  accuracy  of  eye  and  experience 
of  colour  than  exercise  of  thought.  Their  truth  of  effect  is 
often  purchased  at  too  great  an  expense  by  the  loss  of  all 
beauty  of  form,  and  of  the  higher  refinements  of  colour; 

CTen  of  their  own  territoiy,  as  they  did  gracefully  and  rightly,  and  I  am  terry 
to  add,  disinterestedly,  to  the  picture  of  Paul  de  la  Roche  in  lS4i.  Now  the 
Academicians  know  perfectly  well  that  the  mass  of  portrait  which  encumbers 
their  walls  at  half  height  is  worse  than  useless,  seriously  harmful  to  the  public 
taste ;  and  it  was  highly  criminal  (I  use  the  word  advisedly)  that  the  valuable 
Mod  interesting  work  of  Fielding,  of  which  I  have  above  spoken,  should  have 
been  placed  where  it  was,  above  three  rows  of  eye-glasses  and  waistcoats. 
A  very  beautiful  work  of  Harding's  was  treated,  either  in  the  same  or  the 
following  Exhibition,  with  still  greater  injustice.  Fielding's  was  merely  pat 
out  of  sight ;  Harding's  where  its  faults  were  conspicuous  and  its  virtues  lost. 
It  was  an  Alpine  scene,  of  which  the  foreground,  rocks,  and  torrents  were 
painted  with  unrivalled  fidelity  and  precision ;  the  foliage  was  dexterous,  the 
atrial  gradations  of  the  mountains  tender  and  multitudinous,  their  forms 
carefully  studied  and  very  grand.  The  blemish  of  the  picture  was  a  buff- 
eolonred  tower  with  a  red  roof:  singularly  meagre  in  detail,  and  conventionally 
relieved  from  a  mass  of  gloom.  The  picture  was  placed  where  nothing  but 
this  tower  could  be  seen.' 


>  [For  De  Wint,  see  Letten  to  a  Cailege  Friend,  v.  H  4,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  420;  for  minor 
refeieuces,  see  index  volume  to  this  edition.] 

<  [The  picture  of  Fkal  de  U  Roche  was  ''The  Holy  Family,"  No.  303  in  the 
eaftalogoei  For  another  reference  to  that  painter,  see  The  Ceetus  t^AgMa,  |  2.  The 
Harding— ''The  Mountain  Fkss"— was  in  the  exhibition  of  1845,  No.  620.  For  later 
eritidims  by  Raskin  on  the  hanging  at  the  Royal  Academy,  see  Aeademif  NeUe,  1866, 
1857,  1858,  and  1875.  FiehUn^s  ^' Bolton  Abbey"  was  No.  12  hi  the  Academy  of 
1842  (not  1843);  if.  p.  481] 
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deficiencies,  however,  on  which  I  shall  not  insist,  since  the 
value  of  the  sketches,  as  far  as  they  go,  is  great :  they  have 
done  good  service  and  set  good  example,  and  whatever  their 
failings  may  be,  there  is  evidence  in  them  that  the  painter  has 
always  done  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 

The  influence  of  the  masters  of  whom  we  have  hitherto 
o  24  jnjiuenee  ^pokcn  is  confined  to  those  who  have  access  to 
qf  engraving,  their  actual  works,  siucc  the  particular  qualities  in 
/.  D.  Harding,  ^j^j^j^  ^.j^^y  excel  are  in  no  wise  to  be  rendered  by 
the  engraver.  Those  of  whom  we  have  next  to  speak  are 
known  to  the  public  in  a  great  measure  by  help  of  the  en- 
graver; and  while  their  influence  is  thus  very  &r  extended,, 
their  modes  of  working  are  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  modified 
by  the  habitual  reference  to  the  future  translation  into  light 
and  shade;  reference  which  is  indeed  beneficial  in  the  care 
it  induces  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  chiaroscuro  and 
the  explanation  of  the  forms,  but  which  is  harmful,  so  far  as 
it  involves  a  dependence  rather  on  quantity  of  picturesque 
material  than  on  substantial  colour  or  simple  treatment,  and 
as  it  admits  of  indolent  diminution  of  size  and  slightness  of 
execution. 

We  should  not  be  just  to  the  present  works  of  J.  D, 
Harding,^  unless  we  took  this  influence  into  account.     Some 

^  [FVom  Harding  also^  Ruskin  had  drawiug  lessons  :  see  note  to  Letter*  to  a  College 
Friend,  v.  §  3,  VoL  I.  p.  425.  For  Huskin's  many  references  to  this  painter,  see  index 
volume  to  this  edition.  Harding  had  been  his  travelling  companion  in  Italy  during 
part  of  the  tour  in  1845  (the  year  before  the  publication  of  these  passages).  Hie  follow- 
ing extract  from  one  of  Ruskin's  letters  home  at  that  time  ulustrat^  some  of  the 
criticisms  in  §  24 : — 

Baveno,  Aug.  26. — I  am  very  glad  to  have  Harding  with  me,  and  we  are 
going  to  Venice  together ;  but  1  am  in  a  curious  position  with  him — being 
actually  writing  criticisms  on  his  works  for  publication,  while  1  dare  not  say 
the  same  things  openly  to  his  face ;  not  because  I  would  not,  but  because  he 
does  not  like  blame,  and  it  does  him  no  good.  And  yet  on  my  side,  it  dis- 
courages me  a  little;  for  Harding  does  such  pretty  things,  such  desirable 
things  to  have,  such  desirable  things  to  show,  that  when  I  looked  at  my  port- 
folio afterwards,  and  saw  the  poor  result  of  the  immense  time  I  have  spent — 
the  brown,  laboured,  melancholy,  uncovetable  things  that  I  have  struggled 
through,  it  vexed  me  mightily ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  I  am  on  a  road  that  leads 
hiffher  than  his,  but  it  is  infernally  steep,  and  one  tumbles  on  it  perpetually. 
I  beat  him  dead,  however,  at  a  sketch  of  a  sky  this  afternoon.  There  i» 
one  essential  di£^rence  between  us :  his  sketches  are  alwavs  pretty  because 
he  balances  their  parts  together,  and  considers  them  as  pictures ;  mine  are 
always  ugly,  for  I  consider  my  sketch  only  as  a  written  note  of  cwttiivL  facts, 
and  those  I  put  down  in  the  rudest  and  clearest  way  as  many  as  possible. 
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years  back  none  of  our  artists  realised  more  laboriously,  or 
obtained  more  substantial  colour  and  texture ;  but  ^  partly  from 
the  habit  of  making  slight  and  small  drawings  for  engravers, 
and  partly  also,  1  imagine,  from  an  overstrained  seeking  after 
appearances  of  dexterity  in  execution,  his  drawings  have  of 
late  years  become  both  less  solid  and  less  complete ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  attaining  certain  brilliant  qualities  in  exchange 
which  are  very  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the 
looser  portions  of  subject.  Of  the  extended  knowledge  and 
various  powers  of  this  painter,  frequent  instances  will  be 
noted  in  the  following  pages.  Neither,  perhaps,  are  rightly 
estimated  among  artists,  owing  to  a  certain  coldness  of  senti- 
ment in  his  choice  of  subject,  and  a  continual  preference  of 
the  picturesque  to  the  impressive ;  proved  perhaps  in  nothing 
so  distinctly  as  in  the  Uttle  interest  usually  attached  to 
his  skies,  which,  if  aerial  and  expressive  of  space  and  move- 
ment, content  him,  though  destitute  of  story,  power,  or 
character:  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
very  grand  Sunrise  on  the  Swiss  Alps,  exhibited  in  1844,* 
wherein  the  artist's  real  power  was  in  some  measure  dis- 
played, though  I  am  convinced  he  is  still  capable  of  doing 
£Eur  greater  things.  So  also  in  his  foliage  he  is  apt  to  sacrifice 
the  dignity  of  his  trees  to  their  wildness,  and  lose  the  forest 
in  the  copse;  neither  is  he  at  all  accurate  enough  in  his 
expression  of  species  or  realization  of  near  portions.  These 
are  deficiencies,  be  it  observed,  of  sentiment,  not  of  percep- 
tion, as  there  are  few  who  equal  him  in  rapidity  of  seizure 
of  material  truth. 

Harding^!  are  all  for  imprenion ;  iniDe  all  for  inforroation.  Hence  mr 
habits  of  oop]ring  are  much  more  accurate  than  hit;  and  when,  as  thui 
afternoon,  there  is  anfthing  to  be  done  which  is  not  arrangeable  nor  manafs- 
able,  I  shall  beat  him. 

The  sky  of  Rusldn's  which  ''beat  Harding  dead"  may  be  the  ''Sunset  at  Baveno," 

giren  in  Vol.  II.,  opposite  p.  232.] 

^  [Instead  of  "  colour  and  texture ;  but  partly,"  eds.  3  and  4  read,  "  colour  and 

texture ;  a  laige  drawing  in  the  possession  or  &  G.  Windus,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham,  is  of 

great  value  as  an  example  of  his  manner  at  the  period ;  a  manner  not  only  careful,  b«t 

earnest,  and  free  from  any  kind  of  affectation.    Partly.  .  .  ."] 

he  Ai 


'  ["  Berne  :  Morning  as  it  sometimes  wakes  among  the  Alps,"  No.  26  in  the  Old 
water-colour  Society's  Exhibition  of  1846  (not  1844).  The  catalogue  contained  a  Umm 
dtseriptioo  by  tlM  artist  of  a  stormy  sunrise  seen  by  him  oo  Sept  27, 1844,  near  Berne.] 
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Very  extensive  influence  in  modem  art  must  be  attributed 
§  26.  Amine/  to  the  wmks  of  Samuel  Frout ;  and  as  there  are 
jpitma  -BBf^  some  circumstances  belonging  to  his  treatment 
^kumfhtre,  of  architectural  subjects  which  it  does  not  come 
howd^Ment.  y^tiiin  thc  Sphere  of  the  following  chapters  to 
examine,  I  shall  endeavour  to  note  the  more  important  of 
them  here.^ 

Let  us  glance  back  for  a  moment  to  the  architectural 
drawing  of  earlier  times.  Before  the  time  of  the  Bellinis  at 
Venice,  and  of  Ghirlandajo  at  Florence,  I  believe  there  are 
no  examples  of  anjrthing  beyond  conventional  representation 
of  architecture;  often  rich,  quaint,  and  full  of  interest,  as 
Memmi's  abstract  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence  at  S^.  Maria 
Novella,^  but  not  to  be  classed  with  any  genuine  efforts  at 
representation.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  power 
and  custom  of  introducing  well-drawn  architecture  should 
have  taken  place  only  when  architectural  taste  had  been  itself 
corrupted,  and  that  the  architecture  introduced  by  BeUini, 
Ghirlandajo,  Francia,  and  the  other  patient  and  powerful 
workmen  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  exclusively  of  the  Renais- 
sance styles ;  while  their  drawing  of  it  furnishes  little  that  is 
of  much  interest  to  the  architectural  draughtsman  as  such, 
being  always  governed  by  a  reference  to  its  subordinate 
position;  so  that  all  forceftil  shadow  and  play  of  colour  are 
(most  justly)  surrendered  for  quiet  and  uniform  hues  of  gre^t 
and  cluaroscuro  of  extreme  simplicity.  Whatever  they  chose 
to  do  they  did  with  consummate  grandeur;  note  especially 
the  chiaroscuro  of  the  square  window  of  Ghirlandajo's,  whidi 
so  much  delighted  Vasari,'  in  S**.  Maria  Novella;    and  the 

^  [From  liore  to  the  end  of  §  90  is  marked  br  Raskin  in  bis  copy  for  revision,  and 
notea  '*  Episode  on  Architectural  Drawing."  The  episode  was  one  result  of  his  "  new 
Italian  intonnation"  acquired  during  his  tour  of  1845.] 

*  [The  fresco  depicting  the  Triumph  of  the  Church,  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
Spanish  church  :  see  Mwmings  in  Fhrmee,  ch.  iv.  The  attribution  of  the  frescoes  to 
Memmi  is  not  now  maintained  ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  design  of  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
executed  by  some  other  painter,  perhaps  Andrea  Florentino.  Rnskm  had  been  studying 
in  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  1846  (see  Fraterita,  iL  eh.  vii.  §  126,  and  Epilogue  to  Modem 
Painters,  vol.  ii.).] 

'  ["  In  the  second  story  is  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  painted  with  extraordinary 
eare,  and  among  other  remarkable  parts  of  this  work  may  be  mentioned  a  window  of 
the  building  wmeh  gives  light  to  toe  room,  and  which  deceives  all  who  look  at  it" 
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daring  maiiagemeiit  of  a  piece  of  the  perspective  in  the  Salu- 
tation, o[^x)site;  where  he  has  painted  a  fli^t  of  stairs, 
descendii^  in  front,  though  the  picture  is  twelve  feet  above 
the  eye.  And  yet  this  grandeur,  in  all  these  men,  results 
rather  from  the  general  power  obtained  in  their  drawing  of 
the  figure,  than  from  any  definite  knowledge  respecting  the 
things  introduced  in  these  accessory  parts;  so  that  while  in 
some  points  it  is  impossible  for  any  painter  to  equal  these 
accessories,  unless  he  were  in  all  respects  as  great  as  Ghirlan- 
dajo  or  Bellini,  in  others  it  is  possible  for  him,  with  far  inferior 
powers,  to  attain  a  representation  both  more  accurate  and 
more  interesting. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  these  we  must  briefly 
take  a  note  of  a  few  of  the  modes  in  which  architecture  itself 
is  agreeable  to  the  mind,  especially  of  the  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  building  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  signs 
of  age.^ 

It  is  evident,  first,  that  if  the  design  of  the  building  be 
originally  bad,  the  only  virtue  it  can  ever  possess  ^^ 
will  be  in  signs  of  antiquity.  All  that  in  this  world  I^ u^nMS- 
enlarges  the  sphere  of  afiection  or  imagination  is  to  ^'J^^^ 
be  reverenced,  and  all  those  circumstances  enlarge 
it  which  strengthen  our  memory  or  quicken  our  conception 
of  the  dead.  Hence  it  is  no  light  sin  to  destroy  anjrthiqg 
that  is  old ;  more  especially  because,  even  with  the  aid  of 
all  obtainable  records  of  the  past,  we,  the  living,  occupy  a 
space  of  too  large  importance  and  interest  in  our  own  ejres ; 
we  look  upon  the  world  too  much  as  our  own,  too  much  as  if 
we  had  possessed  it  and  should  possess  it  for  ever,  and  forget 
that  it  is  a  mere  hostelry,  of  which  we  occupy  the  apartments 
for  a  time,  which  others  better  than  we  have  sojourned  in 
before,  who  are  now  where  we  should  desire  to  be  with  them. 
Fortunately  for  mankind,  as  some  counterbalance  to  that 

(Lkm  qfthe  ArtUU,  Bobn't  ed..  1871,  ii.  210).  Later,  Ruskin  criticiMd  wbrenly  thb 
mteo  and  the  others  by  Ghirlandajo  in  the  apse  of  S.  Maria  Norella,  in  Momlm§i 
In  FJOftncBf  §§  17  ^^99*  J 

*  (Thk  •abject  was  afterwards  developed  in   The  Serfm  Lampi  rf  itreMMiifv, 
eh.  tL,  ''The  Lamp  of  Memory  "  :  see  especially  §§  9,  20.] 
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wretched  love  of  novelty  which  originates  in  selfishness^ 
shallowness,  and  conceit,  and  which  especially  characterizes 
all  vulgar  minds,  there  is  set  in  the  deeper  places  of  the 
heart  such  affection  for  the  signs  of  age  that  the  eye  is 
delighted  even  by  injuries  which  are  the  work  of  time ;  not 
but  that  there  is  also  real  and  absolute  beauty  in  the  forms 
and  colours  so  obtained,  for  which  the  original  lines  of  the 
architecture,  unless  they  have  been  very  grand  indeed,  are 
well  exchanged  ;  so  that  there  is  hardly  any  building  so  ugly 
but  that  it  may  be  made  an  agreeable  object  by  such  appear- 
ances. It  would  not  be  easy,  for  instance,  to  find  a  less 
pleasing  piece  of  architecture  than  the  portion  of  the  fit>nt 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  which  has  just  been  restored ;  ^ 
yet  I  believe  that  few  persons  could  have  looked  with  total 
indifference  on  the  mouldering  and  shattered  sur&ce  of  the 
oolite  limestone,  previous  to  its  restoration.  If,  however, 
the  character  of  tiie  building  consists  in  minute  detail  or 
multitudinous  Unes,  the  evil  or  good  efiect  of  age  upon  it 
must  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  kind  of  art,  the  material, 
and  the  climate.  The  Parthenon,  for  instance,  would  be 
injured  by  any  markings  which  interfered  with  the  oon- 
toiu^  of  its  sculptures;  and  any  lines  of  extreme  purity,  or 
colours  of  original  harmony  and  perfection,  are  liable  to  in- 
jury, and  are  ill  exchanged  for  mouldering  edges  or  brown 
weatherstains. 

But  as  all  architecture  is,  or  ought  to  be,  meant  to  be 
durable,  and  to  derive  part  of  its  glory  fit)m  its  antiquity, 
all  art  that  is  liable  to  mortal  injury  from  effects  of  time 
is  therein  out  of  place,  and  this  is  another  reason  for  the 
principle  I  have  asserted  in  the  second  section  of  this  part, 
page  887.  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  a  single  in- 
stance of  any  very  fine  building  which  is  not  improved,  up 
to  a  certain  period,  by  all  its  signs  of  age ;  aSfter  which 
period,  like  all  other  human  works,  it  necessarily  declines ; 
its  decline  being,  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries,  accelerated 

^  [Built  by  Wren  and  hit  pupil,  Hawksmoor,  the  foundation-stone  being  laid  on 
Feb.  6,  1714.J 
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by  neglect  and  abuse  in  its  time  of  beauty,  and  alteration  or 
restoration  in  its  time  of  age.^ 

Thus  I  conceive  that  all  buildings  dependent  on  colour, 
whether  of  mosaic  or  painting,  have  their  eflfect  improved  by 
the  richness  of  the  subsequent  tones  of  age;  for  there  are 
few  arrangements  of  colour  so  perfect  but  that  they  are 
capable  of  improvement  by  some  softening  and  blending  of 
this  kind :  witii  mosaic,  the  improvement  may  be  considered 
as  proceeding  almost  so  long  as  the  design  can  be  distinctly 
seen :  with  painting,  so  long  as  the  colours  do  not  change  or 
chip  off. 

Again,  upon  all  forms  of  sculptural  ornament  the  effect  of 
time  is  such,  that  if  the  design  be  poor,  it  vdll  enrich  it ;  if 
overcharged,  simplify  it;  if  harsh  and  violent,  soften  it;  if 
smooth  and  obscure,  exhibit  it ;  whatever  faults  it  may  have 
are  rapidly  disguised,  whatever  virtue  it  has  still  shines  and 
steals  out  in  the  mellow  light;  and  this  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  artist  is  alwajrs  liable  to  be  tempted  to  the  drawing 
of  details  in  old  buildings  as  of  extreme  beauty,  which  look 
cold  and  hard  in  their  architectural  lines;  and  1  have  never 
yet  seen  any  restoration  or  cleaned  portion  of  a  building 
whose  effect  was  not  inferior  to  the  weathered  parts,  even 
to  those  of  which  the  design  had  in  some  parts  almost  dis- 
appeared.    On  the  fix)nt  of  the  Church  of  San  Michele  at 

^  HRiiBkin  hmd  the  •abject  of  the  destruction  and  rettoration  of  works  of  art 
brought  vividly  home  to  him  during  his  Italian  tour  in  1846.  The  following  passage 
from  a  letter  to  his  father  shows  his  temper  towards  it : — 

Mojf  13,  1846. — I  have  just  been  turned  out  of  the  Campo  Santo  by  a 
violent  storm,  and  sit  down  in  my  little  room  in  a  state  of  embarrassment 
and  desesperanoe ;  if  one  may  coin  a  word  to  express  not  despair,  but  a 
despairful  condition.  For  the  frescoes  are  certainlv  much  injured  even  since 
I  was  here,  and  some  heads  have  totally  disappeared  since  the  description  was 
written  for  Murray's  guide,  and  while  'tot  want  of  glass  and  a  good  roof  these 
wonderful  monuments  are  rotting  everjr  day,  the  wretches  have  pat  scaffolding 
up  round  the  baptistery,  and  are  puttmg  modem  work  of  the  coarsest  kind 
instead  of  the  fine  old  decaved  marble.  1  do  believe  that  I  shall  live  to  see 
the  ruin  of  everything  good  and  great  in  the  world,  and  have  nothing  left  to 
hope  for  but  the  fires  of  the  judgment  to  shrivel  up  the  cursed  idiocy  of 
mankind.  .  .  .  Why  wasn't  I  bom  fifty  years  ago  ?  I  uiould  have  saved  much 
and  seen  more,  and  left  the  world  something  like  foithful  reports  of  the  things 
that  have  been,  but  it  is  too  late  now.  .  .  .  God  preserve  us,  and  give  us 
leave  to  paint  pictures  and  build  churches  in  heaven  that  shan't  want  repairs. 
CL  Modem  Paimien,  vol  il  sec.  i.  ch.  L  $  7  m.] 
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Lucca,^  the  mosaics  have  fallen  out  of  half  the  cokimns,  and 
lie  in  weedy  ruin  beneath ;  in  many,  the  frost  has  torn  large 
masses  of  the  entire  coating  away,  leaving  a  scarred  unsightiy 
surface.  Two  of  the  shafts  of  the  upper  star  window  are 
eaten  entirely  away  by  the  sea-wind,  the  rest  have  lost  their 
proportions ;  the  edges  of  the  arches  are  hacked  into  deep 
hoUows,  and  cast  indented  shadows  on  the  weed-grown  walL 
The  process  has  gone  too  far,  and  yet  I  doubt  not  but  that 
this  building  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  now  than  when 
first  built,  always  with  exception  of  one  circumstance ;  that 
the  French  shattered  the  lower  wheel  window,  and  set  up  in 
front  of  it  an  escutcheon  with  ^'Libertas'"  upon  it,  which 
abomination  of  desolation'  the  Lucchese  have  not  yet  had 
hiunan-heartedness  enough  to  pull  down.' 

Putting  therefore  the  application  of  architecture  as  an 

'  [Raskin  was  at  Lucca  in  1845,  and  there  "bef^an  the  course  of  architectural  study 
which  reduced  under  accurate  law  the  vBfue  enthusiasm  of  his  childish  taste**  (see 
Spil^l^e  to  ToL  ii.  of  Modem  Painters,  §  5,  and  PrcOerUa,  IL  ch.  yi.  §  115).  He 
sketched  in  water-colour  on  the  spot  part  of  the  fii9ade  of  San  Michele.  The  drawing 
(from  which  the  aocompanyin|r  plate  is  reproduced)  is  No.  84  in  the  Educational 
oeriee  of  the  Ruskin  Drawing  Scnool  at  Oxford.  A  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftcide  was  drawn  and  etched  by  Ruskin  for  The  Seven  Lampe  of  Architecture  (Plate  vi.), 
where  the  architectural  features  of  the  building  are  discussed  (ch.  iii.).  In  1862  the 
whole  fii^ade  was  rebuilt,  as  described  in  the  Catalogue  qfthe  Educational  Seriee.  **  The 
church  is  now  only  a  modem  architect's  copy,"  says  Ruskin  in  a  note  to  Miss  A.  C. 
Owen's,  The  AH  Schooh  qf  Me^UawU  Chrietendam,  1876,  p.  112.  Ruskin  made  his 
drawing  in  May  1846.  In  a  letter  to  his  fitther  (Ma^  6),  of  which  other  nortious  are 
ouoted  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  IV.,  he  describes  his  sitting  out  in  the  afternoons  to 
araw  the  rich  ornaments  on  the  fa9ade,  and  continues : — 

'^  It  is  white  marble,  inlaid  with  figures  cut  an  inch  deep  in  green  porphyry^ 
and  framed  with  carved,  rich,  hollow  marble  tracery.  I  have  been  up  all 
over  it  and  on  the  roof  to  examine  it  in  detail  Such  marvellous  variety  and 
invention  in  the  ornaments  and  strange  character.  Hunting  is  the  principal 
subject ;  little  Nimrods  with  short  1^  and  long  lances,  blowing  tremendoue^ 
trumpets,  and  with  dogs  which  appear  running  up  and  down  the  round  arches 
like  flies,  heads  uppermost,  and  game  of  all  descriptions,  boars  chieflv,  but 
stags,  tapirs,  griflins,  and  dragons,  and  indescribably  innumerable,  ail  cut 
out  in  hard  green  porphyry  and  inlaid  in  the  marble.  The  frost,  where  the 
details  are  fine,  has  got  underneath  the  inlaid  nieces,  and  has  in  many  places 
rent  them  off,  tearing  up  the  intermediate  marble  together  with  them,  so  as  to 
uncoat  the  building  an  inch  thick.  Fragments  of  the  carved  porphyry  are  Ijring 
about  everywhere.  I  have  brought  away  three  or  four  and  restored  aO  I 
could  to  their  places.! 

*  [Matthew,  xxiv.  15 ;  Mark.  xiii.  14.] 

*  [Ruskin  described  this  barbarism  in  a  letter  to  his  fiither  (Mav  9,  1845)  :— 

"  There  is  an  exquisite  star  window  at  the  end  of  the  Cnurch  of  St  Michele, 
carved  like  lace.  The  French  nailed  up  against  it,  destroying  all  the  centre 
for  ever,  a  great  Louis-quatorze  escutcheon  (which  these  wretches  of  Loeehese 
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accessory  out  of  the  question,  and  supposing  our  object  to 
be  the  exhibition  of  the  most  impressive  qualities  of  the 
building  itself^  it  is  evidently  the  duty  of  the  draughtsman 
to  represent  it  imder  those  conditions,  and  with  that  amount 
of  age-mark  upon  it  which  may  best  exalt  and  harmonize 
the  sources  of  its  beauty.  This  is  no  pursuit  of  mere  pictur- 
esqueness ;  it  is  true  following  out  of  the  ideal  character  of 
the  building.  Nay,  far  greater  dilapidation  than  this  may  in 
portions  be  exhibited ;  for  there  are  beauties  of  other  kinds, 
not  otherwise  attainable,  brought  out  by  advanced  dilapidation : 
but  when  the  artist  suffers  the  mere  love  of  ruinousness 
to  interfere  with  his  perception  of  the  art  of  the  building, 
and  substitutes  rude  fractures  and  blotting  stains  for  all  its 
fine  chiselling  and  determined  colour,  he  has  lost  the  end 
of  his  own  art 

So  far  of  ageing ;  next  of  effects  of  Ught  and  colour.     It  is» 
I  believe,  hardly  enough  observed  among  architects,  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
that  the  same  decorations  are  of  totally  different  V^a/,  h»w 
effect  according  to  their  position  and  the  time  of  2(^^IS^'^ 
day.    A  moulding  which  is  of  value  on  a  building  9tandm$  qf 
&cing  south,  where  it  takes  dark  shadows  from  '^'^' 
steep  sun,  may  be  utterly  ineffective  if  placed  west  or  east ; 
and  a  moulding  which  is  chaste  and  intelligible  in  shade  on 
a  north  side  may  be  grotesque,  vulgar,  or  confused  when  it 
takes  black  shadows  on  the  south.     Farther,  there  is  a  time 
of  day  in  which  every  architectural  decoration  is  seen  to  best 
advantage,  and  certain  times  in  which  its  peculiar  force  and 
character  are  best  explained.     Of  these  niceties  the  architect 
takes  little  cognizance,  as  he  must  in  some  sort  calculate  on 
the  effect  of  ornament  at  all  times :  but  to  the  artist  they 
are  of  infinite  importance,  and  especially  for  this  reason :  that 
there  is  alwa3rs  much  detail  on  buildhigs  which  cannot  be 
drawn  as  such,  which  is  too  far  off,  or  too  minute,  and  which 
must  consequently  be  set  down  in  shorthand  of  some  kind 

hayen't  tptrit  «iioiigli  to  poll  down)  with  'Libertas'  apon  i^  and  ther 
havo  motaioed  a  trieokHr  into  the  middle  of  an  inaeription  of  the  fifieenta 
century  in  the  cathedral.  Tm  only  afraid  they  haven't  human  aoul  enough 
even  to  he  damned."] 
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or  another;  and,  as  it  were,  an  abstract,  more  or  less  philo- 
sophical, made  of  its  general  heads.  Of  the  style  c^  this 
abstract,  of  the  lightness,  confusion,  and  mystery  necessary 
in  it,  I  have  spoken  elsewhere;^  at  present  I  insist  only  on 
the  arrangement  and  matter  of  it.  All  good  ornament  and 
all  good  architecture  are  capable  of  being  put  into  shorthand ; 
that  is,  each  has  a  perfect  systan  of  parts,  principal  and  sub- 
ordinate, of  which,  even  when  the  complemental  details  vanish 
in  distance,  the  system  and  anatomy  yet  remain  visible,  so 
long  as  anything  is  visible :  so  that  the  divisions  of  a  beauti- 
ful spire  shall  be  known  as  beautiful  even  till  their  last  line 
vanishes  in  blue  mist;  and  the  effect  of  a  well-designed 
moulding  shall  be  visibly  disciplined,  harmonious,  and  inven- 
tive, as  long  as  it  is  seen  to  be  a  moulding  at  all.  Now  the 
power  of  the  artist  of  marking  this  character  depends  not 
on  his  complete  knowledge  of  the  design,  but  on  his  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  its  salient  and  bearing  parts,  and  of 
the  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  by  which  their  saliency  is 
best  told.  He  must  therefore  be  prepared,  according  to  his 
subject,  to  use  light  steep  or  level,  intense  or  feeble,  and  out 
of  the  resulting  chiarosciuo  select  those  peculiar  and  hinging 
points  on  which  the  rest  are  based,  and  by  which  all  else  that 
is  essential  may  be  explained. 

The  thoughtftil  command  of  all  these  circumstances  con- 
stitutes the  real  architectural  draughtsman ;  the  habits  of 
executing  everything  either  under  one  kind  of  effect  or  in  one 
manner,  or  of  using  unintelligible  and  meaningless  abstracts 
of  beautiful  designs,  are  those  which  most  commonly  take  the 
place  of  it  and  are  the  most  extensively  esteemed.* 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  our  view  of  those  artists  who  have 
devoted  themselves  more  peculiarly  to  architectural  subject. 

*  I  have  not  given  any  examples  in  this  place,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  such  circumstances  of  effect  without  diagrams ;  I  purpose  entering  into 
fuller  discussion  of  the  subject  with  the  aid  of  illustration.' 

1  [Modem  Pointers,  voL  ii.  sec  ii.  ch.  iv.  §§  14  9eqq,  That  volume  had  appeared 
six  months  before  the  edition  of  the  first  volume  in  which  these  passages  first 
occurred.] 

«  [Cf.  below,  §  30  n.] 
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Foremost  among  them  stand  Gentile  Bellini^  and  Vittor 
Carpaceio,*  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  only  «  ^  ^^^. 
existing  faithful  statements  of  the  architecture  of  teeturai  paint- 
Old  Venice ;  and  who  are  the  only  authorities  to  'Sm!f^^ 
whom  we  can  trust  in  conjecturing  the  former  vutorCar- 
beauty  of  those  few  desecrated  fragments,  the  last  ^^^'' 
of  which  are  now  being  rapidly  swept  away  by  the  idiocy  of 
modem  Venetians. 

Nothing  can  be  more  careful,  nothing  more  delicately 
finished,  or  more  dignified  in  feeling,  than  the  works  of  both 
these  men  ;  and  as  architectural  evidence  they  are  the  best  we 
could  have  had,  all  the  gilded  parts  being  gilt  in  the  picture, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  mistiJce  or  confusion  of  them  with 
yellow  colour  on  light,  and  dl  the  frescoes  or  mosaics  given 
with  the  most  absolute  precision  and  fidelity.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  by  no  means  examples  of  perfect  architectural 
drawing ;  there  is  little  light  and  shade  in  them  of  any  kind, 
and  none  whatever  of  the  thoughtful  observance  of  temporary 
effect  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking ;  so  that,  in  render- 
ing the  character  of  the  relieved  parts,  their  solidity,  depth,  or 
gloom,  the  representation  fails  altogether,  and  it  is  moreover 
lifeless  fix>m  its  very  completion,  both  the  signs  of  age  and  the 
effects  of  use  and  habitation  being  utterly  rejected ;  rightly 
so,  indeed,  in  these  instances  (all  the  architecture  of  these 
painters  being  in  background  to  religious  subject),  but  wrongly 
so  if  we  look  to  the  architecture  alone.  Neither  is  there  any- 
thing like  aerial  perspective  attempted ;  the  employment  of 
actual  gold  in  the  decoration  of  all  the  distances,  and  the  entire 
realization  of  their  details,  as  far  as  is  possible  on  the  scale 
compelled  by  perspective,  being  alone  sufiicient  to  prevent 
this,  except  in  the  hands  of  painters  far  more  practised  in  effect 

*  [Gentile  Bellini's  architectural  painting  came  to  be  diteiuted  in  more  detail  in 
the  Guide  to  the  Principal  Pictures  in  the  Academy  qf  Fine  ArU  at  V^enice,  ed.  1891, 
pp.  20-26.    fielliui't  Church  of  St.  Mark's  is  in  that  gallery.] 

*  rRoskin's  first  mention  of  a  painter  whom  in  after  years  he  came  to  regard  as 
"fiiultle«"  and  ''consummate"  :  see  Verfma  and  ite  Riven,  §  22;  Lecturee  an  Art, 
ji  73 ;  letter  to  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones  of  May  13,  1869 ;  Guide  to  the  Academy  at 
Venice;  8t.  Marine  Reet;  and  Fore  Oamgera  for  1872,  1873,  1876,  and  1877.  In  the 
Stamm  qf  Venice  Carpaocio  is  referred  to,  as  here,  only  for  his  interesting  pieces  of 
Venetian  architecture.] 

nL  o 
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than  either  Grentile  or  Carpaccio.  But  with  all  these  dis- 
crepancies, Gentile  Bellini^s  Church  of  St.  Mark's  is  the  best 
Church  of  St  Mark's  that  has  ever  been  painted,  so  far  as  I 
know ;  ^  and  I  believe  the  reconciliation  of  true  aerial  perspec- 
tive and  chiaroscuro  with  the  splendour  and  dignity  obtained 
by  the  real  gilding  and  elaborate  detail,  is  a  problem  yet  to 
be  accomplished.  With  the  help  of  the  daguerreotype,'  and 
the  lessons  of  colour  given  by  the  later  Venetians,  we  ought 
now  to  be  able  to  accomplish  it ;  more  especially  as  the  right 
use  of  gold  has  been  shown  us  by  the  greatest  master  of  effect 
whom  Venice  herself  produced,  Tintoret;*  who  has  employed 

^  [At  a  later  time  Ruskin  devoted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  energy  and 
fortune  to  procuring  fiuthful  pictorial  transcripts  of  French  «id  Italian  bnildings. 
Among  the  works  thus  painted  for  him  was  the  oil-painting  of  the  west  front  of 
St.  Mark's  by  J.  W.  Bunnev,  which  is  now  at  the  Ruskin  B^seum  in  Sheffield ;  see 
the  aoeount  of  that  museum  m  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.] 

'  [In  a  letter  to  his  hther  from  Venice  (Oct  7,  1845)  Ruskin  writes  :— 

"  1  have  been  lucky  enough  to  get  from  a  poor  Frenchman  here^  said  to  be 
in  distress,  some  most  beautiful^  though  very  small,  Daguerreotypes  of  the 
palaces  1  have  beeu  trying  to  draw ;  and  certainly  Daguerreotypes  taken  by 
this  vivid  sunlight  are  glorious  things.     It  is  very  nearly  the  same  thing  as 
carrying  ofF  the  palace  itself;  every  chip  of  stone  and  stain  is  there,  and  of 
course  there  is  no  mistake  about  proportions.     I  am  very  much  delighted 
with  these,  and  am  going  to  have  some  more  made  of  pet  bits.     It  is  a 
noble  invention — say  what  ther  will  of  it— and  any  one  who  has  worked  and 
blundered  and  stammered  as  I  have  done  for  four  days,  and  then  sees  the 
thing  he  has  been  trying  to  do  so  long  in  vain,  done  perfectly  and  fiiultlessly 
in  ludf  a  minute,  won't  abuse  it  afterwards.    (Oct.  8).  I  am  quite  delighteSl 
with  my  Daguerreotypes ;  if  I  can  get  a  few  more,  I  shall  regularly  do  the 
Venetians — book  them  in  spite  of  their  teeth." 
For  his  pl^ns  at  this  time  for  daguerreotype  illustration  of  Venice,  see  below,  §  30, 
p.  213.    The  plates  referred  to  in  tnis  letter  are  still  preserved  at  Brantwood.    Ruskin 
mentions  in  another  letter  (Oct  25)  that  they  cost  him  twenty  napoleons.     In  another 
(Padua,  Oct  15)  he  says  :  **  Among  all  the  mechanical  poison  that  this  terrible  IDth 
century  has  poured  upon  men,  it  has  given  us  at  any  rate  one  antidote — the  Daguerreo- 
type.   It's  a  most  biased  invention  ;  that's  what  it  is.'^    In  the  following  year  Ruskin 
wrote  from  Vevay  (to  W.  H.  Harrison,  Aug.  12)  : — 

*'  My  drawings  are  truth  to  the  very  letter — too  literal,  perhaps  ;  so  says 

mv  father,  so  says  not  the  Daguerreotjrpe,  for  it  beats  me  grievously.    I  have 

allied  myself  with  it ;  sith  it  may  no  better  be,  and  have  brought  away  some 

precious  records  from  Florence.    It  is  certainly  the  most  marveUous  invention 

of  the  century ;  given  us,  I  think,  just  in  time  to  save  some  evidence  from 

the  great  public  of  wreckers.     As  regards  art,  I  wish  it  had  never  been 

discovered,  it  will  make  the  eye  too  fiutidious  to  accept  mere  handling." 

His  enthusiasm  for  the  invention  was  somewhat  modified  in  after  years,  though  he 

still  considered  photographs  invaluable  for  records  of  some  kind  of  fiicts,  and  especially 

of  buildings.     See  Modern  Painters,  vol.  iv.  ch.  iv.  §  11 ;  Stonee  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii. 

ch.  iv.  S  3  71. ;  The  Ceetue  of  Aglaia,  §  103 ;  Leehiree  on  Art,  §  172  ;  Araira  Penteliei, 

pre&ce,  §  2  n.] 

^  ['^I  never  was  so  utterly  crushed  to  the  earth  before  any  human  intellect," 
writes  Ruskin  to  his  father  from  Venice  (Sept  24,  1845),  ^'as  I  was  to-day  before 
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it  with  infinite  grace  on  the  steps  ascended  by  the  young 
Madonna,  in  his  large  picture  in  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
dell'  Orto.^  Perugino  uses  it  also  with  singular  grace,  often  em- 
ploying it  for  golden  light  on  distant  trees,  and  continually  on 
the  high  light  of  hair,  and  that  without  losing  relative  distance. 
The  great  group  of  Venetian  painters  who  brought  land- 
scape art,  for  that  time,  to  its  culminating  point,  «  29  And  of 
have  left,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  little  that  is  tk§  Vemaafu 
instructive  in  architectural  painting.  The  causes  ^•'•*'^- 
of  this  I  cannot  comprehend,  for  neither  Titian  nor  Tintoret 
appears  to  despise  anything  that  affords  either  variety  of  form 
or  of  colour,  the  latter  especially  condescending  to  very  trivial 
details, — as  in  the  magnUicent  carpet  painting  of  the  picture 
of  the  doge  Mocenigo ;  ^  so  that  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  in  the  rich  colours  of  St.  Mark's,  and  the  magnificent 
and  fantastic  masses  of  the  Byzantine  palaces,  they  would  have 
found  whereupon  to  dwell  with  delighted  elabcmition.  This 
is,  however,  never  the  case ;  and  although  frequently  com* 
pelled  to  introduce  portions  of  Venetian  locality  in  their  back* 
grounds,  such  portions  are  always  treated  in  a  most  hasty  and 
faithless  manner,  missing  frequently  all  character  of  the  building, 
and  never  advanced  to  realization.  In  Titian's  picture  of  Faith,^ 
the  view  of  Venice  below  is  laid  in  so  rapidly  and  slightly,  the 
houses  all  leaning  this  way  and  that,  and  of  no  colour,  the  sea 
a  dead  grey-green,  and  the  ship-sails  mere  dashes  of  the  brush, 
that  the  most  obscure  of  Turner's  Venices  would  look  sub- 
stantial beside  it ;  while  Tintoret,  in  the  very  picture  in  which 
he  has  dwelt  so  elaborately  on  the  carpet,  has  substituted  a 
piece  of  ordinary  Renaissance  composition  for  St  Mark's ;  and 
in  the  background  has  chosen  the  Sansovino  side  of  the 
Piazzetta,  treating  even  that  so  carelessly  as  to  lose  all  the 


Tintoref  See  Epllof^e  to  Modem  JPointen,  rol.  ii.^  and  the  farther  peeiigcn  from 
Rntkfn's  diarv  given  in  the  Introdaction  to  that  rolnme  (Vol.  IV.  of  this  edition).] 

^  P'  The  PrMentation  of  the  Virgin ; "  tee  notice  under  '« Orto  "  in  SHonei  qf  Venice, 
Venetian  index  J 

*  [Abore,  §§12,  25,  pp.  183,  202.] 

'  [Na  27  in  the  Venetian  Academy.] 

«  [''The  Doge  Grimani  before  Faith/'  in  the  Sala  delle  Qaattre  Porte,  Dnoal 
Maee ;  eee  atomee  of  Venice,  vol.  L  eh.  1.  ^  ^^>  end  vol  iii.  (Venetian  index,  #.  Dneal 
P^aee,  No.  a] 
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proportion  and  beauty  of  its  design,  and  so  flimsily  that  the 
line  of  the  distant  sea,  which  has  been  first  laid  in,  is  seen 
through  all  the  columns.  Evidences  of  magnificent  power  of 
course  exist  in  whatever  he  touches,  but  his  full  power  is  never 
turned  in  this  direction.  More  space  is  allowed  to  his  archi- 
tecture by  Paul  Veronese,  but  it  is  still  entirely  suggestive, 
and  would  be  utterly  false  except  as  a  frame  or  background 
for  figures.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  RafiaeUe 
and  l^e  Roman  schooL 

If,  however,  these  men  laid  architecture  little  under  contri- 
S  ao.  Fmeo  bution  to  their  own  art,  they  made  their  own  art 
jH^nHngqftKe  ^  fflorious  gift  to  architecture;  and  the  walls  of 
terian.  Cana-  Venice,  which  before,  I  beUeve,  had  received  colour 
***^  only   in   arabesque   patterns,  were    lighted  with 

human  life  by  Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Veronese.  Of 
t^e  works  of  Tintoret  and  Titian,  nothing  now,  I  beUeve, 
remains.  Two  figures  of  Giorgione's  are  still  traceable  on  the 
Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  one  of  which,  singularly  uninjured,  is 
seen  from  far  above  and  below  the  Rialto,  filaming  like  the 
reflection  of  a  simset.^  Two  figures  of  Veronese  were  also 
traceable  till  lately:  the  head  and  arms  of  one  still  remain,  and 
some  glorious  oUve  branches  which  were  beside  the  other ;  the 
figure  having  been  entirely  efiaced  by  an  inscription  in  laige 
black  letters  on  a  whitewash  tablet,  which  we  owe  to  the  some- 
what inopportunely  expressed  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants 

1  [In  a  letter  to  his  hther  from  Veuice  (Oct  4,  1846)  Ruskin  writes :— 

''At  to  takiiur  common  loose  sketches  in  a  hackneyed  place  like  Venice,  it 

is  utter  folly.     One  wants  just  what  other  artists  have  not  done,  and  what 

I  am  as  yet  nearly  anahle  to  do.    Tlie  splendid  feature  they  have  always 

omitted  ...  is  the  fresco  painting  of  the  exteriors.    Whole  houses  have  heen 

covered  hy  Titian^  Giorjrione,  and  Paul  Veronese  ;  and  as  all  three  painted 

brighter  and  better  in  msco  than  in  oil,  especially  the  latter,  imagine  what 

Venice  must  have  been  with  these  hues  blazing  down  into  the  sea  and  up 

again !    There  is  a  fragment  or  two  of  Giorgione  left  yet  on  one  palace, 

purple  and  scarlet,  more  like  a  sunset  than  a  painting,  and  I  was  much 

pleased  bv  two  or  three  grey  figures  of  Veronese;  Titian  has  perished, 

through  ill-treatment  only,  salt  wind  and  rain  do  nothing  compared  to  men." 

See  also  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  xL  §  32  and  n.,  and  Plate  70 ;  and  c£  SUmee 

qf  Venice,  voL  iL  ch.  iv.  §  28,  vol.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  35,  and  Venetian  index.    Hie  Fondaco 

de'  Tedeschi,  a  German  warehouse,  was  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Giorgione  and 

Titian  ;  a  few  years  ago  vestiges  remained  of  Giorgione's  "  Hesperid  Aegl^  "  on  the 

side  fiunug  the  Grand  Canal,  and  of  a  "Justice"  by  Htian  above  the  door  in  the 

aide  lane.] 
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oi  ihc  distnct  in  fm^our  of  their  new  pastor.*  Jndgi^g% 
howercr,  tram  tlie  nte  at  whidi  destniction  is  at  present 
advancing,  and  seong  that  in  about  seven  or  e^t  3^ears  more 
Venice  will  have  utterfy  lost  evtay  external  claim  to  interest, 
exc^  that  wfaidi  atbicfaes  to  the  group  of  buildings  immedi^ 
atdy  around  St.  Maik  s  Place,  and  to  the  laiger  diurdies  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  tbe  greater  part  of  her  present  degra- 
dation has  taken  place,  at  any  rate,  within  the  last  forty  years. 
LfCt  the  reader,  with  such  scraps  of  evidence  as  may  still  be 
gleaned  tram  under  the  stucco  and  paint  of  the  Italian  own- 
mittees  of  taste,  and  fiom  among  the  drawing-room  innox'a- 
tions  cS  English  and  German  residoits,  restore  Voiice  in  his 
imagination  to  some  resemUance  of  what  she  must  have  been 
befinne  her  fidL  Let  him,  looking  tram  Lido  or  Fusina,  replace, 
in  the  forests  of  towers,  those  of  the  hundred  and  sixty-six 
churches  which  the  French  threw  down ;  ^  let  him  sheet  her 

*  The  imcripiioii  is  to  the  foUowing  effect, — a  pleasant  thing  to  see  upon 
the  walls,  were  it  bat  more  innooentlj  placed : — 

CAMPO   DI   S.   MAURIZIO. 


DIG 

CONSERVI   A   NOl 

LUNGAMENTE 

LO  ZELANTIS.   E   REVERENDIS. 

D.   LUIGI    PICCINI 

NOSTRO 

NOVELLO   PIEVANO. 


GLI   ESULTANTI 
PARROCCHIANI. 


^  [f  A  after  the  surrender  of  the  Venetian  Republic  to  Napoleon  on  May  10,  1707. 
The  French  occupied  the  citv  1797-98,  and  again  1806-li.  '*  No  dty  of  Italy  tufftred 
so  ^tally  as  Venice.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  nohle  churches  were  damolished ; 
amonost  these  was  the  church  of  the  Servi,  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  The  monumtDta 
were  broken  to  pieces ;  the  marbles  sold  as  rubbish,  and  the  bronaes  as  old  metal ; 
the  libraries  and  galleries  plundered,  the  archires  destrojred,  the  subsisting  buildings 
damaged  and  degraded  and  defiieed  out  of  mere  wantonness ;  and  the  city  reduced  to 
what  it  now  is,  a  mere  shadow  of  its  ancient  splendour"  C^  Letter  hom  a  Resident.*' 
cited  in  the  first  edition,  1842^  of  Murray*s  Hanikt$k/kr  Tmm9if  4m  if^Hktm  llmlff, 
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walls  witli  purple  and  scarlet,  overlay  her  minarets  Mrith  gold,^ 
cleanse  from  their  pollution  those  choked  canals  which  are 
now  the  drains  of  hovels,  where  they  were  once  vestibules  of 
palaces,  and  fill  them  with  gilded  barges  and  bannered  ships ; 
finally,  let  him  withdraw  firom  this  scene,  already  so  brilliant, 
such  sadness  and  stain  as  had  been  set  upon  it  l^  the  decliniHg 
energies  of  more  than  half  a  century,  and  he  will  see  Venice  as 
it  was  se^i  by  Canaletto ;  whose  misa*able,  virtueless,  heartless 
mechanism,  accepted  as  the  representation  of  such  various 
glory,  is,  both  in  its  existence  and  acceptance,  among  the  most 
striking  signs  of  the  lost  sensation  and  deadened  intellect  of  the 
nation  at  that  time ;  a  numbness  and  darkness  more  without 
hope  than  that  of  the  Grave  itself,  holding  and  wearing  yet  the 
sceptre  and  the  crown,  like  the  corpses  of  the  Etruscan  kings, 
ready  to  sink  into  ashes  at  the  first  unbarring  of  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre. 

*  The  quantity  of  gold  with  which  the  decorations  of  Venice  were  once 
covered  could  not  now  be  traced  or  credited  without  reference  to  the  authority 
of  Gentile  Bellini.  The  greater  part  of  the  marble  mouldings  have  been  touched 
with  it  in  lines  and  points,  the  minarets  of  St.  Mark's,  and  all  the  florid  carving 
of  the  arches  entirely  sheeted.  The  Casa  d'Oro  retained  it  on  its  lions  until 
the  recent  commencement  of  its  restoration.^ 

p.  328).  ''  The  eight  years  of  French  rule  at  Venice  has  left  very  different  traces  on 
that  beautiful  city  than  those  left  by  the  eight  years  of  Austrian  rule,  which  im- 
mediately preceded  [1708-1806].  Everywhere  iu  Venice  even  now  may  be  seen  the 
mark  of  Napoleon.  It  was  by  his  order  that  the  old  structures  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city  were  demolished,  among  them  being  a  church,  and  the  beautiful 
Public  Gardens  created  "  (E.  Flagg  :   Venice,  City  of  the  Sea,  1853).] 

'  [In  a  letter  to  his  father  from  V^oe  (Sept  21,  1845)  Ruskin  writes  : — 

'*  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  expectiug  me  to  leave  Venice  so  soon,  and  fiir 
more  sorry  that  I  cannot  do  so.  Be  assured,  it  is  misery  to  me  to  stop  here ; 
but  every  hour  is  destructive  of  what  I  most  value,  and  1  must  do  what  I  can 
to  save  a  little.  On  the  Ca'  d'Oro,  the  noblest  palace  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  stone  masons  are  hard  at  work,  and  of  all  its  once  noble  cornice  there 
remains  one  fragment  only.  Had  that  gone,  as  in  a  day  or  two  more  it  will, 
all  knowledge  of  the  contour  of  this  noble  building  would  have  been  lost  for 
ever.  .  .  .  (Sept  23.)  You  cannot  imagine  what  an  unhappy  day  I  spent 
yesterday  before  the  Casa  d'Oro — vainly  attempting  to  draw  it  while  the 
workmen  were  hammering  it  down  before  ray  face.  .  .  .  Venice  has  never  yet 
been  painted  as  she  should— never,  and  to  see  the  thing  just  in  one's  graep  and 
snatciied  away  by  these — *  porci  battigati '  as  I  heard  a  Jew  call  out  with  in- 
finitive justice  the  other  day,  it  is  too  bad,  far  too  bad.  The  beauty  of  the 
fragments  left  is  beyond  all  I  conceived ;  and  just  as  1  am  becoming  able  to 
appreciate  it,  and  able  to  do  something  that  would  have  kept  reeord  of  it,  to 
have  it  destroyed  before  my  face  !  That  (bul  son  of  a  deal  board — Canaletti — 
to  have  lived  m  the  middle  of  it  all  and  left  us  nothing ! "] 
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The  mannerism  of  Canaletto  is  the  most  degraded  that  I 
know  in  the  whole  range  of  art  Professing  the  most  servile 
and  mindless  imitation,  it  imitates  nothing  but  the  blackness 
of  the  shadows;  it  gives  no  single  architectural  ornament, 
however  near,  so  much  form  as  might  enable  us  even  to  guess 
at  its  actual  one ;  and  this  I  say  not  rashly,  for  I  shall  prove 
it  by  placing  portions  of  detail  accurately  copied  from  Canaletto 
side  by  side  with  engravmgs  from  the  daguerreotype:'  it  gives 
the  buildings  neither  their  architectural  beauty  nor  their 
ancestral  dignity,  for  there  is  no  texture  of  sbone  n(Mr  char* 
acter  of  age  in  Canaletto's  touch ;  which  is  invariably  a  violent, 
black,  sharp,  ruled  penmanlike  line,  as  far  removed  from  the 
grace  of  nature  as  from  her  faintness  and  transparency :  and 
for  his  truth  of  colour,  let  the  single  fact  of  his  having  omitted 
all  record  wJiatsoever  of  the  frescoes  whose  wrecks  are  still  to 
be  found  at  least  on  one  half  of  the  unrestored  palaces,  and, 
with  still  less  excusableness,  all  record  of  the  magnific^it 
coloured  marbles,  many  of  whose  greens  and  purples  are  still 
undinuned  upon  the  Casa  Dario,  Casa  Trevisan,  and  multitudes 
besides,  speak  for  him  in  this  respect' 

Let  it  be  observed  that  I  find  no  fault  with  Canaletto  for 
his  want  of  poetry,  of  feeling,  of  artistical  thoug^tfulness  in 
treatment,  or  of  the  various  other  virtues  which  he  does  not 
so  much  as  profess.  He  professes  nothing  but  coloured 
daguerreotypeism.  Let  us  have  it ;  most  precious  and  to  be 
revered  it  would  be :  let  us  have  fresco  where  fresco  was,  and 
that  copied  futhfriUy ;  let  us  have  carving  where  carving  is, 
and  that  architecturally  true.  I  have  seen  daguerreotypes' 
in  which  every  figure  and  rosette,  and  crack  and  stain,  and 
fissure  is  given  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  Canaletto's  three  feet 
What  excuse  is  there  to  be  offered  for  his  omitting,  on  that 
scale,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  all  statement  of  such  ornament 
whatever  ?    Among  the  Flemish  schools,  exquisite  imitaticms 

>  [ThU  i*  one  of  many  tchemet  of  the  kind  which  Ruskin  did  not  cany  oat; 
4/,  ahore,  $  27  n^ 

*  [806  the  eokrarod  plate— ''Wall  Veil  Decoration,  Ca'  Treritan,  Ca'  nario"— in 
Tol.  i.  of  aimet  ^  Veniee.\ 

*  [Sao  aboT^  p.  810  fi.] 
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of  architecture  are  found  constantly,  and  that  not  with  Cana- 
letto's  vulgar  black  exaggeration  of  shadow,  but  in  the  most 
pure  and  silvery  and  luminous  greys.  I  have  little  pleasure  in 
such  pictures;  but  I  blame  not  those  who  have  more;  they 
are  what  they  profess  to  be,  and  they  are  wonderful  and  in- 
structive, and  often  graceful,  and  even  affecting;  but  Canaletto 
possesses  no  virtue  except  that  of  dexterous  imitation  of  com- 
monplace light  and  shade ;  ^  and  perhaps,  with  the  exception 
of  Salvator,  no  artist  has  ever  fettered  his  unfortunate  admirers 
more  securely  from  all  healthy  or  vigorous  perception  of  truth, 
or  been  of  more  general  detriment  to  all  subsequent  schools. 

Neither,  however,  by  the  Flemings,  nor  by  any  other  of  the 
§  31.  Exprw-  elder  schools,  was  the  effect  of  age  or  of  human 
•hno/the  ^fe  upou  architecture  ever  adequately  expressed. 
an  areMte&hire  What  ruins  they  drcw  looked  as  if  broken  down 
by  8.  Prmu.  qj^  purpose ;  what  weeds  they  put  on  seemed  put 
on  for  ornament.  Their  domestic  buildings  had  never  any 
domesticity ;  the  people  looked  out  of  their  windows  evidently 
to  be  drawn,  or  came  into  the  street  only  to  stand  there  for 
ever.  A  peculiar  studiousness  infected  aU  accident;  bricks 
feU  out  methodically,  windows  opened  and  shut  by  rule; 
stones  were  chipped  at  regular  intervals;  everything  that 
happened  seemed  to  have  been  expected  before;  and  above 
all,  the  street  had  been  washed  and  the  houses  dusted  ex- 
pressly to  be  painted  in  their  best.     We  owe  to  Prout,*  I 

^  [Of.  on  this  latter  point  pt.  ii.  sec.  v.  ch.  L  §  12  n.  (eds.  1  and  2),  p.  522,  and  for 
many  other  references  to  Canaletto  in  Modem  Painten  and  elsewhere,  see  index 
volnme  to  this  edition.  In  the  Stones  qf  Venice  (Venetian  index,  #.  '*  Carit^  ")  Ruskin 
remarks  that  Canaletto  is  ''less  to  he  trusted  for  renderings  of  details,  than  the  rudest 
and  most  ignorant  painter' of  the  thirteenth  century/'  Yet  in  after  years  Ruskin  came 
to  admit  to  Canaletto  one  merit — his  pigments  endured  :  "  Ruskin,  on  one  of  his 
latest  visits  to  the  National  Gallery  (1887),  confessed  that  he  had  found  himself  admir- 
ing Canaletto.  '  After  all,'  he  said  to  me,  '  he  was  a  rood  workman  in  oils,  whereas 
so  much  of  Turner's  work  is  going  to  rack  and  ruin.  Ruskin  had  made  a  similar 
concession  long  before  to  Claude.  Writing  to  Mr.  Fawkes  on  the  death  of  Turner, 
he  mentions  a  rumour  that  the  artist  had  left  only  his  finished  pictures  to  the  nation. 
'  Alas  !  these  are  finished  in  a  double  sense — nothing  but  chilled  fragments  of  paint 
oil  rotten  canvas.  The  Claudites  will  have  a  triumph  when  they  get  into  the  National 
Gallery'  (quoted  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  Apnl  1900}."  (Note  in  E.  T.  Cook's 
Popular  Handbook  to  the  National  Ga/fery,  ed.  1901,  i.  165.)J 

>  [Samuel  Prout  (1783-1852)  was  a  friend  of  Ruskiu's  father,  and  his  drawinffs  were 
among  those  with  which  Ruskin  himself  was  first  familiar,  and  served  as  the  models  for 
his  own  exercises  in  art.    The  admiration  here  expressed  for  them  was  reiterated  and 
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believe,  the  first  perception,  and  certainly  the  only  existing 
expression,  of  precisely  the  characters  which  were  wanting  to 
old  art;  of  that  feeling  which  results  fix>m  the  influence, 
among  the  noble  lines  of  architecture,  of  the  rent  and  the  rust, 
the  fissure,  the  lichen,  and  the  weed,  and  from  the  writing 
upon  the  pages  of  ancient  walls  of  the  confused  hieroglyphics 
of  human  history.  I  suppose,  from  the  deserved  popularity  of 
the  artist,  that  the  strange  pleasure  which  I  find  myself  in  the 
deciphering  of  these  is  common  to  many.  The  feeling  has 
been  rashly  and  thoughtlessly  contemned  as  mere  love  of  the 
picturesque ;  there  is,  as  I  have  above  shown,  a  deeper  moral  in 
it,  and  we  owe  much,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much, 
to  the  artist  by  whom  pre-eminently  it  has  been  excited :  for, 
numerous  as  have  been  his  imitators,  extended  as  his  influence, 
and  simple  as  his  means  and  manner,  there  has  yet  appeared 
nothing  at  all  to  equal  him;  there  is  no  stone  drawing,  no 
vitality  of  architecture  like  Prout's.  I  say  not  this  rashly :  I 
remember  Mackenzie  and  Haghe,^  and  many  other  capital 
imitators;  and  I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  architectural 
work  of  the  Academicians,  often  most  accurate  and  elaborate. 
I  repeat  there  is  nothing  but  the  work  of  Prout  which  is  true, 
living,  or  right,  in  its  general  impression,  and  nothing,  there- 
fore, so  inexhaustibly  agreeable.  Faults  he  has,  manifold, 
easily  detected,  and  much  declaimed  against  by  second-rate 
artists ;  but  his  excellence  no  one  has  ever  approached,  and  his 
lithographic  work  (Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Germany),'  which 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  of  the  kind,  still  remains  the  most 
valuable  of  all,  numerous  and  elaborate  as  its  various  successors 

developed  by  Ruskin  in  later  yeera ;  see  especially  the  eatay  on  Prout  from  the  AH 
Jmtmmi  (1840)  and  the  Ncte§  an  Pnmi  and  Hunt  (1879-80).  For  Front's  criticiam  on 
thia  first  Tolume  of  Modem  Painten,  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  zliL,  and  a  reply  by 
Ruakin  below.  Appendix  ili.,  p.  662.     Qf.  also  the  Ist  edition,  below,  p.  2M.1 

^  [For  **  I  remember  Mackeniie  and  Haghe/'  eda.  3  and  4  read, ''  I  have  Markwwie 
in  my  eye."  Frederick  Mackenzie  (1787-1854),  member  of  the  Old  WaterColoar 
Society,  was  noted  for  his  conscientious  drawings  of  ancient  bnildinga.  Louis  Haghe 
(1806-1886),  president  of  the  New  Water-Colour  Society  and  member  of  the  Bei^aa 
Academy,  received  the  gold  medal  at  Pyuria  in  1834  for  his  works  in  lithography  (con- 
demned by  Ruskin  below,  §  33) ;  there  is  a  collection  of  Roman  drawings  by  him  at 
the  Bethnal  Greeb  Muaeum.1 

^  FThia  work  had  some  influence  on  Rusldn's  early  hiatonr :  see  VoL  L  p.  zxix.  The 
later  AefoAsa  In  Fnmee,  Swiiwerkmd,  and  Itai^  had  appeared  in  1890.] 
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have  been.  The  second  series  (in  Italy  and  Switzerland)  was 
of  less  value :  the  drawings  seemed  more  laborious,  and  had 
less  of  the  life  of  the  original  sketches,  being  also  for  the  most 
part  of  subjects  less  adapted  for  the  development  of  the  artist's 
peculiar  powers ;  but  both  are  fine ;  and  the  Brussels,  Louvain, 
Cologne,  and  Nuremberg  subjects  of  the  one,  together  with 
the  Tours,  Amboise,  Greneva,  and  Sion  of  the  other,  exhibit 
substantial  qualities  of  stone  and  wood  drawing,  together  with 
an  ideal  appreciation  of  the  present  active  and  vital  being  of 
the  cities,  such  as  nothing  else  has  ever  i^proached.  Their 
value  is  much  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
drawn  by  the  artist's  own  hand  upon  the  stone,  and  by  the 
consequent  manly  recklessness  of  subordinate  parts  (in  works 
of  this  kind,  be  it  remembered,  much  is  subordinate),  ix^ich  is 
of  all  characters  of  execution  the  most  refreshing.  Note  the 
scrawled  middle  tint  of  the  wall  behind  the  Gothic  well  at 
Ratisbonne,  and  compare  this  manly  piece  of  work  with  the 
wretched  smoothness  of  recent  lithography.  Let  it  not  be 
llioug^t  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  what  I  say 
here  and  what  I  have  said  respecting  finish.^  This  piece  of 
dead  wall  is  as  much  finished  in  relation  to  its  function^  as  the 
masonries  of  Ghirlandajo  or  Leonardo  in  relation  to  theirs ; 
and  the  refreshing  quality  is  the  same  in  both,  and  manifest 
in  all  great  masters,  without  exception, — that  of  the  utter 
regardlessness  oi  the  means  so  that  their  end  be  reached. 
The  same  kind  of  scrawling  occurs  often  in  the  shade  of 
Raifaelle. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  by  his  peculiar  stone  touch,  nor 
§32.  j/ttM^A  by  his  perception  of  human  character,  that  he  is 
knt  campoti'  distinguished.  He  is  the  most  dexterous  of  all  our 
ihn  and  colour,  ^^^ists  in  a  Certain  kind  of  composition.*  No  one 
can  place  figures  as  he  can,  except  Turner.  It  is  one  thing 
to  know  where  a  piece  of  blue  or  white  is  wanted,  and  another 
to  make  the  wearer  of  the  blue  apron  or  white  cap  come  there, 
and  not  look  as  if  it  were  against  her  will.     Front's  streets  are 


»  [In 


thifl  chapter,  aboTe,  §  10.] 

on  this  point  Noiet  on  Prout  and  Huni,  prof.  §  34,  etc] 
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the  only  streets  that  are  accidentally  crowded ;  his  markets 
the  only  markets  where  one  feels  inclined  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  With  others  we  feel  the  figures  so  right  where  they  are^ 
that  we  have  no  expectation  of  then-  going  anywhere  else; 
and  approve  of  the  position  of  the  man  with  the  wheelbarrow, 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  his  running  it  against  our  legs. 
One  other  merit  he  has,  far  less  generally  acknowledged  than 
it  should  be;  he  is  among  our  most  sumiy  and  substantial 
colourists.  Much  conventional  colour  occurs  in  his  inferior 
pictures  (for  he  is  very  miequal),  and  some  in  aU ;  but  portions 
are  always  of  quality  so  luminous  and  pure,  that  I  have  found 
these  works  the  only  ones  capable  of  bearing  juxtaposition 
with  Turner  and  Hunt/  who  invariably  destroy  everything 
else  that  comes  within  range  of  them.  His  most  beautiful 
tones  occur  in  those  drawings  in  which  there  is  prev^alent  and 
powerful  warm  grey ;  his  most  failing  ones  in  those  of  saiidy 
red.  On  his  deficiencies  I  shall  not  insist,  because  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  how  far  it  is  possible  for  him  to  a\'oid  them. 
We  have  never  seen  the  reconcihation  of  the  peculiar  char* 
acters  he  has  obtained,  witli  the  accurate  following  out  of 
architectural  detail.  With  Ids  present  modes  of  execution, 
farther  fidelity  is  impossible,  nor  has  any  other  mode  of  execu- 
tion yet  obtained  the  same  results ;  and  thougli  much  is 
unaccomplished  by  him  in  certain  subjects,  and  something  of 
over-mannerism  may  be  traced  in  his  treatment  of  othern,  as 
especially  in  his  mode  of  expressing  the  decorative  parts  of 
Greek  or  Roman  architecture,  yet  in  his  own  peculiar  Gotliic 
territory,  where  the  spirit  of  the  subject  itself  is  somewhat 
rude  and  grotesque,  his  abstract  of  decoration  has  more  of  the 
spirit  of  the  reality  tlian  far  more  laborious  imitation**  The 
spirit  of  the  Flemish  Hotel  de  \'ille  and  decorated  sti-eet 
architecture  has  never  been,  even  in  the  slightest  degree* 
felt  or  conveyed  except  by  him,  and  by  him,  to  my  mind* 
faultlessly  and   absolutely ;  and  though  his  interpretation  of 

♦  Compare  Stonet  of  Venice,  vol.  i.  chap,  xxiii.  §  v.* 

*  [For  William  Hunt,  see  Xoies  on  Prout  aiid  Uuni.] 

*  [This  note  wan  added  in  ed.  iS.] 
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architecture  that  contains  more  refined  art  in  its  details  is 
far  less  satisfactory,  still  it  is  impossible,  while  walking  on 
his  favourite  angle  of  the  Piazza  at  Venice,  either  to  think 
of  any  other  artist  than  Prout  or  not  to  think  of  him. 

Many  other  dexterous  and  agreeable  architectural  artists 
§  33.  Modem  ^^  havc,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  but  of  all  of 
arekiuciurai  whom,  it  may  be  generally  said,  that  they  draw 
a%  o.Ct^  hats,  faces,  cloaks,  and  caps  much  better  than 
•~*'  Prout,  but  figures  not  so  weU :  that  they  draw 

walls  and  windows,  but  not  cities ;  mouldings  and  buttresses, 
but  not  cathedrals.  Joseph  Nash's  work  on  the  architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ^  is,  however,  valuable,  and  I  suppose  that 
Haghe's  works  may  be  depended  on  for  fidelity.  But  it 
appears  very  strange  that  a  workman  capable  of  producing  the 
clever  drawings  he  has,  froia  time  to  time,  sent  to  the  New 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  should  publish  litho- 
graphs so  conventional,  forced,  and  lifeless. 

It  is  not  without  hesitation,  that  I  mention  a  name 
respecting  which  the  reader  may  already  have  been  surprised 
at  my  silence,  that  of  6.  Cattermole.'  There  are  signs  in  his 
works  of  very  peculiar  gifts,  and  perhaps  also  of  powerful 
genius;  their  deficiencies  I  should  willin^y  attribute  to  the 
ad\dce  of  ill-judging  friends,  and  to  the  applause  of  a  public 
satisfied  with  shallow  efforts,  if  brilliant ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
think  it  one  necessary  characteristic  of  all  true  genius  to  be 
misled  by  no  such  false  fires.  The  antiquarian  feeling  of 
Cattermole  is  pure,  earnest,  and  natural;  and  I  think  his 
imagination  originally  vigorous,  certainly  his  fancy,  his  grasp 
of  momentary  passion  considerable,  his  sense  of  action  in  the 
human  body  vivid  and  ready.  But  no  original  talent,  how- 
ever brilliant,  can  sustain  its  energy  when  the  demands  upon 
it  are  constant,  and  all  legitimate  support  and  food  withdrawn. 
I  do  not  recollect  in  any,  even  of  the  most  important  of 
Cattermole*s  works,  so  much  as  a  fold  of  drapery  studied  out 

*  [Architecture  qfthe  Middle  Agee,  drawn  frwn  Nature  and  an  Stone,  by  Joseph  Nash, 
1838.J 

>  [Cf,  above,  pref.  to  2nd  ed.,  §  40  n.,  p.  4C.] 
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from  nature.  Violent  conventionalism  of  light  and  shade, 
sketchy  forms  continually  less  and  less  developed,  the  walls 
and  the  &ces  drawn  with  the  same  stucco  colour,  alike  opaque, 
and  all  the  shades  on  flesh,  dress,  or  stone,  laid  in  with  the 
same  arbitrary  brown,  for  ever  tell  the  same  tale  of  a  mind 
wasting  its  strength  and  substance  in  the  production  of 
emptiness,  and  seeking,  by  more  and  more  blindly  hazarded 
handling,  to  conceal  the  weakness  which  the  attempt  at  finish 
would  betray. 

This  tendency  has  of  late  been  painfully  visible  in  his 
architecture.  Some  drawings  made  several  years  ago  for  an 
Annual,  illustrative  of  Scott*s  works,^  were,  for  the  mosi;  part, 
pure  and  finely  felt, — ^though  irrelevant  to  our  present  subject, 
a  fall  of  the  Clyde  should  be  noticed,  admirable  for  br^th 
and  grace  of  foliage,  and  for  the  bold  sweeping  of  the  water ; 
and  another  subject  of  which  I  regret  that  I  can  only  judge 
by  the  engraving,  Glendearg,  at  twilight  (the  monk  JSustace 
chased  by  Christie  of  the  Clint  hill),  which  I  think  must  have 
been  one  of  the  sweetest  pieces  of  simple  Border  hill  feeling 
ever  painted ; — and  about  that  time,  his  architecture,  though 
always  conventionally  brown  in  the  shadows,  was  generally 
well  drawn,  and  always  powerfully  conceived. 

Since  then,  he  has  been  tending  gradually  through  exag- 
geration to  caricature,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  attain,  by 
inordinate  bulk  of  decorated  parts,  that  dignity  which  is  only 
to  be  reached  by  purity  of  proportion  and  majesty  of  line. 

It  has  pained  me  deeply,  to  see  an  artist  of  so  great  original 
power  indulging  in  childish  fantastidsm  and  ex-  §  34,  7*^0 
aggeration,  and  substituting  for  the  serious  and  •!^;^^.•^ 
subdued  woA.  of  legitimate  imagination  monster  ^huqfJiew, 
machicolations,  and  colossal  cusps  and  crockets.  JjJjJJJJ^f^ 
While  there  is  so  much  beautiful  architecture  daily  ariMteeturai 
in  process  of  destruction  around  us,  I  cannot  but  '"^^• 
think  it  treason  to  imagine  anything;  at  least,  if  we  must 

>  \Rmtk*9  Pidurmpie  Annual  for  1835.  alM  entitled  8eUt  and  Scoiiand  (by  Leith 
RHchie),  contained  twentT-one  plates  by  Gattermole.  The  lubjeet  of  the  drawing  of 
^kndearg  woald  epedally  have  mterceted  Rinkin  :  aee  hit  Pomnt,  Vol.  II.  p.  260  n.] 
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have  composition,  let  the  design  of  the  artist  be  such  as  the 
architect  would  applaud.  But  it  is  surely  very  grievous,  that 
while  our  idle  artists  are  helping  their  vain  inventions  by  tlie 
fall  of  sponges  on  soiled  paper,  glorious  buildings  with  the 
whole  intellect  and  history  of  centuries  concentrated  in  them 
are  suffered  to  fall  into  unrecorded  ruin.  A  day  does  not  now 
pass  in  Italy  without  the  destruction  of  some  mighty  monu- 
ment ;  the  streets  of  all  her  cities  echo  to  the  hammer ;  half  of 
her  fair  buildings  lie  in  separate  stones  about  the  places  of 
their  foundation :  would  not  time  be  better  spent  in  telling  us 
the  truth  about  these  perishing  remnants  of  majestic  thoug^t^ 
than  in  perpetuating  the  ill-digested  fancies  of  idle  hours  ?  It 
is,  I  repeat,  treason  to  the  cause  of  art,  for  any  man  to  invent, 
unless  he  invents  something  better  than  has  been  invented 
before,  or  something  differing  in  kind.  There  is  room  enough 
for  invention  in  the  pictorial  treatment  of  what  exists.  There 
is  no  more  honourable  exhibition  of  imaginative  power,  than 
in  the  selection  of  such  place,  choice  of  such  treatment,, 
introduction  of  such  incident,  as  may  produce  a  noble  picture 
without  deviation  from  one  line  of  the  actual  truth :  and  such 
I  believe  to  be,  indeed,  in  the  end  the  most  advantageous,  as 
well  as  the  most  modest  direction  of  the  invention;  for  I 
recollect  no  single  instance  of  architectural  composition  by 
any  men  except  such  as  Leonardo  or  Veronese  (who  could 
design  their  architecture  thoroughly  before  they  painted  it),^ 
which  has  not  a  look  of  inanity  and  absurdity.  The  best 
landscapes  and  the  best  architectural  studies  have  been  views ; 
and  I  would  have  the  artist  take  shame  to  himself  in  the  exact 
degree  in  which  he  finds  himself  obliged  in  the  production  of 
his  picture  to  lose  any,  even  of  the  smallest  parts  or  most 
trivial  hues  which  bear  a  part  in  the  great  impression  made 
by  the  reality.  The  difference  between  the  drawing  of  the 
architect  and  artist  *  ought  never  to  be,  as  it  now  commonly 

*  Indeed  there  should  be  no  such  difference  at  all.     Every  architect  ought 
to  be  an  artist ;  every  very  great  artist  is  necessarily  an  architect^ 

^  [The  brackets  here  are  inserted  from  Ruskin's  copy  ior  revisian.] 
'  [Cf.  Poetfy  qf  ArchUeeiure,  §  1,  where  it  is  said  that  every  architedt  must  also  be  a 
metaphysician,  and  see  note  thereon.  Vol.  I.  p.  5.] 
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is,  the  difference  between  lifeless  formality  and  witless  license ; 
it  ought  to  be  between  giving  the  mere  lines  and  measures  of 
a  building,  and  giving  those  lines  and  measures  with  the 
impression  and  soid  of  it  besides.  AU  artists  should  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  when  they  find  they  have  not  the 
power  of  being  true ;  the  right  wit  of  drawing  is  like  the  right 
wit  of  conversation,  not  hyperbole,  not  violence,  not  frivolity, 
only  well  expressed,  laconic  truth. 

Among  tiie  members  of  the  Academy,  we  have  at  present 
only  one  professedly  architectural  draughtsman  of  §  35.  ^rork9 
note,  David  Roberts ;  ^  whose  reputation  is  probably  ^fJjTlf  .  . 
&rther  extended  on  the  continent  than  that  of  any  fide^t^  and  ^ 
other  of  our  artists,  except  Landseer.     I  am  not  ^''*^- 
certain,  however,  that  I  have  any  reason  to  congratulate  either 
of  my  countrymen  upon  this  their  European  estimation ;  for 
I  think  it  exceedingly  probable  that  in  both  instances  it  is 
exclusively  based  on  their  defects;  and  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Roberts  in  particular,  there  has  of  late  appeared  more  ground 
for  it  than  is  altogether  desirable,  in  a  smoothness  and  over- 
finish  of  texture  which  bear  dangerous  fellowship  with  the 
work  of  our  Gallic  neighbours. 

The  fidelity  of  intention  and  honesty  of  system  of  Roberts 
have,  however,  always  been  meritorious ;  his  drawing  of  archi* 
tecture  is  dependent  on  no  unintelligible  line^  or  blots,  or 
substituted  types ;  the  nuiin  lines  of  the  real  design  are  always 
there,  and  its  hollowness  and  undercuttings  given  with  ex- 
quisite feeling ;  his  sense  of  solidity  of  form  is  very  peculiar, 
leading  him  to  dwell  with  great  delight  on  the  roundings  of 
edges  and  angles;  his  execution  is  dexterous  and  delicate, 
singularly  so  in  oil,  and  his  sense  of  chiaroscuro  refined.  But 
he  has  never  done  himself  justice,  and  suffers  his  pictures  to 

1  [David  Roberts  (1796-1864),  A.R.A.  1839,  R.A.  1841,  wMa  fHend  of  the  fiunilj^ 
and  tometinea  joined  the  dinner-party  with  whieh  Ruakin'a  fiither  celebrated  hla  aoii'e 
birthday  (Epilogue  to  Modem  I\nnier9,  voL  ii.  §§  1, 14).  In  the  apring  of  1810,  Roberto 
had  bnnight  home  and  exhibited  the  sketchee  in  the  Holj  Luid  referred  to  in  the 
text ;  for  their  influence  on  Rusldn's  own  practice,  see  Pttrteriki,  iL  ch.  iL  §  20l 
Elsewhere  in  that  book  (ii.  eh.  ix.  §  176)  Ruskin  characteriaea  Roberto'  work  in  the 
phrase :  ''He  was  like  a  kind  of  grev  mirror."  For  other  critieisma  of  Roberto,  see 
Aeademf  NotM,  1856-69,  where  his  later  work  is  contrasted  naflinmrablj  with  his 
earlier.] 
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fall  below  the  rkok  they  should  assume,  by  the  presence  of 
several  marring  characters,  which  I  shall  name,  because  it  is 
perfectly  in  his  power  to  avoid  them.  In  looking  over  the 
valuable  series  of  drawings  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Roberts,  we  cannot  but  be  amazed  to  find  how  fre- 
quently it  has  happened  that  there  was  something  very  white 
immediately  in  the  foreground,  and  something  very  black  ex- 
actly behind  it.  The  same  thing  happens  perpetually  with 
Mr.  Roberts's  pictures ;  a  white  column  is  always  coming  out 
of  a  blue  mist,  or  a  white  stone  out  of  a  green  pool,  or  a  white 
monument  out  of  a  brown  recess,  and  the  artifice  is  not  always 
concealed  with  dexterity.  This  is  unworthy  of  so  skilful  a 
composer,  and  it  has  destroyed  the  impressiveness  as  well  as 
the  colour  of  some  of  his  finest  works.  It  shows  a  poverty  of 
conception,  which  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  a  deficient  habit 
of  study.  It  will  be  remembered  that  of  the  sketches  for  this 
work,  several  times  exhibited  in  London,  every  one  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner,  and  with  about  the  same  degree 
of  completion;  being  all  of  them  accurate  records*  of  the 
main  architectural  lines,  the  shapes  of  the  shadows,  and  the 
remnants  of  artificial  colour,  obtained  by  means  of  the  same 
greys  throughout,  and  of  the  same  yellow  (a  singularly  false 
and  cold  though  convenient  colour), touched  upon  the  lights. 
As  far  as  they  went,  nothing  coidd  be  more  valuable  than 
these  sketches;  and  the  public,  glancing  rapidly  at  their 
general  and  graceful  effects,  could  hardly  form  anything  like 
an  estimate  of  the  endurance  and  determination  which  must 
have  been  necessary  in  such  a  climate  to  obtain  records  so 
patient,  entire,  and  clear,  of  details  so  multitudinous  as, 
especially,  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptian  temples ;  an  en- 
diutince  which  perhaps  only  artists  can  estimate,  and  for  which 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Roberts,  most  difficult  to 
discharge.^  But  if  these  sketches  were  all  that  the  artist 
brought  home,  whatever  value  is  to  be  attached  to  them  as 

^  [Roberts  was  in  the  East,  1838-40.  His  diary  of  his  adventures  is  in  chs.  v.-viii. 
of  the  Life  of  him  by  James  Balkntine  (1866).  His  sketches  were  exhibited  on  his 
return,  in  1841,  preparatory  to  their  publication  (see  below,  p.  5d8  n.).] 
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statements  of  hcts,  they  are  altogether  insufficient  for  the  pro- 
ducing of  pictures.  I  saw  among  them  no  single  instance  of  a 
downright  study ;  of  a  study  in  which  the  real  hues  and  shades 
of  sky  and  earth  had  been  honestly  realized  or  attempted ;  nor 
were  there,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of  those  invaluable  blotted 
five-minutes  works  which  record  the  unity  of  some  single  and 
magnificent  impressions.  Hence  the  pictures  which  have  been 
painted  from  these  sketches  have  been  as  much  alike  in  their 
want  of  impressiveness  as  the  sketches  themselves,  and  have 
never  borne  the  living  aspect  of  the  Egjrptian  light;  it  has 
always  been  impossible  to  say  whether  the  red  in  them  (not  a 
pleasant  one)  was  meant  for  hot  sunshine  or  for  red  sandstone : 
their  power  has  been  &rther  destroyed  by  the  necessity  the 
artist  seems  to  feel  himself  under  of  eking  out  their  effect  by 
points  of  bright  for^pxnmd  colour;  and  thus  we  have  been 
encumbered  with  caftans,  pipes,  scimitars,  and  black  hair,  when 
all  that  we  wanted  was  a  lizard,  or  an  ibis.  It  is  perhaps 
owing  to  this  want  of  earnestness  in  study  rather  than  to 
deficiency  of  perception,  that  the  colouring  of  this  artist  is 
commcmly  untrue.  Some  time  ago  when  he  was  painting 
Spanish  subjects,  his  habit  was  to  bring  out  his  whites  in 
relief  fix>m  transparent  bituminous  browns,  which  though  not 
exactly  rig^t  in  colour,  were  at  any  rate  warm  and  agreeable ; 
but  of  late  his  colour  has  become  cold,  waxy,  and  opaque,  and 
in  his  deep  shades  he  sometimes  permits  himself  the  use  of  a 
violent  black  which  is  altogether  unjustifiable.  A  picture  of 
Roslin  Chapel,  exhibited  in  1844,^  showed  his  defect  in  the 
recess  to  which  the  stairs  descend,  in  an  extravagant  degree ; 
and  another,  exhibited  in  the  British  Institution,  instead  of 
showing  the  exquisite  crumbling  and  lichenous  texture  of  the 
Roslin  stone,  was  polished  to  as  vapid  smoothness  as  ever 
Fraich  historical  picture.  The  general  feebleness  of  the  eff^ 
is  increased  by  the  insertion  of  the  figures  as  violent  pieces  of 

1  [lUberto  MiinM  mwmd  fktarat  of  lUMlin  Chapel  in  1843  and  1844 :  aee  th*  Ikfc 
in  lOs  Z4^«  Iwr  IkliMitina.  One  of  them  wm  No.  78  in  the  Rojral  Aeadeoiy  of  1948. 
AMthor  Is  now  in  Ike  Vielorfai  end  Albert  (Sontk  Kensington)  M  ueeun  (Sheepeheoke 
eoOeetion,  No.  174).] 

m.  p 
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local  colour  unaffected  by  the  light  and  unblended  with  the 
hues  around  them,  and  bearing  evidence  of  having  been 
painted  from  models  or  draperies  in  the  dead  li^t  of  a  room 
instead  of  sunshine.  On  these  deficiencies  I  should  not  have 
remarked,  but  that  by  honest  and  determined  painting  from 
and  of  nature,  it  is  perfectly  in  the  power  of  the  artist  to 
supply  them;  and  it  is  bitterly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
accuracy  and  elegance  of  his  work  should  not  be  aided  by 
that  genuineness  of  hue  and  effect  which  can  only  be  given 
by  the  uncompromising  effort'  to  paint,  not  a  fine  picture,  but 
an  impressive  and  known  verity. 

The  two  artists,  whose  works  it  remains  for  us  to  review, 
§  d6.  Oavkmrn  Ai^  nien  who  have  presented  us  with  examples  of 
st^f^ML  the  treatment  of  every  kind  of  subject,  and  among 
the  rest  with  portions  of  architecture  which  the  best  of  our 
exclusively  architectural  draughtsmen  could  not  excel. 

The  frequent  references  made  to  the  worics  of  Clarkson 
Stanfield^  throughout  the  subsequent  pages  render  it  less 
necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  him  here  at  any  length.  He  is 
the  leader  of  the  English  Realists,  and  perhaps  among  the 
more  remarkable  of  his  characteristics  is  the  look  of  common 
sense  and  rationality  which  his  compositions  will  always  bear, 
when  opposed  to  any  kind  of  affectation.  He  appears  to  think 
of  no  other  artist  What  he  has  learned,  has  been  from  his 
own  acquaintance  with,  and  affection  for,  the  steep  hills  and 
the  deep  sea ;  and  his  modes  of  treatment  are  alike  removed 
from  sketchiness  or  incompletion,  and  from  exaggeration  or 
effort  The  somewhat  over-prosaic  tone  of  his  subjects  is 
rather  a  condescension  to  what  he  supposes  to  be  public  feel- 
ing, than  a  sign  of  want  of  feeling  in  himself;  for,  in  some  of 
his  sketches  from  nature  or  from  fancy,  I  have  seen  powers 
and  perceptions  manifested  of  a  far  higher  order  than  any  that 

1  [William  Clarkson  Stanfield  (17da-1867)>  A.R.A.  1832,  R.A.  1836.  The  corred^ 
ness  of  his  painting  of  the  sea  was  based  on  personal  knowledge ;  he  was  bom  at 
Sunderland,  and  was  for  some  years  a  sailor.  For  later  references  to  him,  see  Modem 
Painters,  vol.  L  pt  ii.  sec  iii.  ch.  iii.  §  27,  sec  v.  ch.  ii.  §§  10, 11 ;  vol  iv.  ch.  iv.  §  2  n.  ; 
and  Academy  Notes,  1865-69.  Stanfield  was  another  guest  at  Ruskin's  birthday  parties  : 
see  Epilogue  to  Modem  Paintere,  voL  iL  §  14.] 
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are  tnoeible  in  his  Academy  works,  powers  which  I  think 
him  modi  to  be  Uamed  for  cheddng.  The  pcMrtion  of  his 
{Mctmes  usuaUy  most  defective  in  this  respect  is  the  sky^ 
which  is  1^  to  be  cold  and  uninventiTe,  always  wdl  drawn, 
but  widi  a  kind  of  hesitaticm  in  the  clouds  whether  it  is  to  be 
fimr  or  foul  weather ;  they  having  ndther  the  jo3rfulness  of  rest, 
nor  the  majesty  of  storm.  Their  colour  is  i^  also  to  verge  on 
a  morbid  purple,  as  was  eminently  the  case  in  the  large  {Mcture 
of  the  wreck  on  the  coast  of  Holland  exhibited  in  1844;'  a 
wcMrk  in  which  both  his  powers  and  &ults  were  prcxninently 
manifested,  the  {Mcture  being  fuU  of  good  painting,  but  want- 
ing in  its  entire  an>eaL  There  was  no  fedmg  of  wreck  about 
it ;  and,  but  for  tlie  damage  about  her  bowsprit,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  a  landsman  to  say  whether  the  hull  was 
meant  Cmt  a  wreck  or  a  guardship.  Nevertheless,  it  is  always 
to  be  reodleeted,  that  in  subjects  of  this  kind  it  is  probable 
that  mudi  escapes  us  in  consequence  of  our  want  of  knowledge, 
and  that  to  the  eye  of  the  seaman  much  may  be  of  interest 
and  value  which  to  us  mppcBis  cold.  At  all  events,  this  healthy 
and  rational  regard  of  things  is  incomparaUy  preferaUe  to  the 
dramatic  absurdities  which  weaker  artists  ccMnmit  in  matters 
marine;  and  firom  copper-coloured  sunsets  on  green  waves 
mty  feet  high,  with  cauliflower  breakers,  and  ninepin  rocks ; 
from  drowning  on  planks,  and  starving  on  rafts,  and  lying 
naked  on  beaches,  it  is  really  refreshing  to  turn  to  a  suige  of 
Stanfidd's  true  salt,  serviceaUe,  unsentimental  sea.  It  would 
be  well,  however,  if  he  would  sometimes  take  a  higher  fli^t. 
The  Castle  of  Ischia^  gave  him  a  grand  subject,  and  a  little 
more  invention  in  the  sky,  a  little  less  muddiness  in  the 
rod^  and  a  little  more  savageness  in  the  sea,  would  have 
made  it  an  impressive  picture;  it  just  misses  the  sublime, 
yet  is  a  fine  woHl,  and  better  engraved  than  usual  by  the 
Art  Union. 

One  feuk  we  cannot  but  venture  to  find,  even  in  our  own 

>  [No.  187  ia  tW  Afiiij  :  '^Tke  Dmr  after  tW  Wreck^A  Dotdi 
«  dMfv  in  tW  0«lcr  ScIkUclI 

'  [StanicU  c^ikitod  at  tW  AeafanT  in  aictarc*  mi  tkk  lal 
#lMhia,' Nac  t ia  1841 ;  "The Caide •i'lm^km^Hi.  in m  18481] 
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extreme  ignorance,  with  Mr.  Stanfield's  boats ;  they  never  look 
weatherbMten.  There  is  s<miething  peculiarly  precious  in  the 
rusty,  dusty,  tar-trickled,  fishy,  pho«^orescent  hrown  of  an  old 
boat ;  ^  and  whoi  this  has  just  dipped  under  a  wave,  and  rises 
to  the  sunshine,  it  is  enough  to  drive  Gioigione'  to  despair.  I 
have  never  seen  any  effort  at  this  by  Stanfield ;  his  boats 
always  lodk  newly  painted  and  clean ;  witness  especially  the 
one  before  the  ship,  in  the  wreck  pietiure  above  noticed :  and 
there  is  some  such  absence  of  a  right  sense  of  colour  in  other 
portimis  of  his  subject ;  eyen  his  fishermen  have  always  clean 
jackets  and  unscHled  caps,  and  his  very  rocks  are  lichenless. 
And,  by*the-bye,  this  ought  to  be  noted  respecting  modem 
painters  in  general,  that  they  have  not  a  proper  sense  oi  the 
value  of  Dirt;'  cottage  children  never  appear  but  in  freshly 
got-up  caps  and  apnms,  and  white-handed  beggars  excite  com- 
passion in  unexceptionable  rags.  In  reality,  almost  all  the 
colours  of  things  associated  with  human  life  derive  something 
of  their  expression  and  value  from  the  tones  of  impurity,  and 
so  enhance  the  value  of  the  entirely  piure  tints  of  nature 
herself.  Of  Stanfield's  rock  and  mountain  drawing  enough 
will  be  said  hereafter.^  His  foliage  is  inferi(Mr ;  his  architecture 
admiraUy  drawn,  but  commonly  wanting  in  colour.  His  (nc- 
ture  of  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice^  was  quite  day-cold  and 
untrue.  Of  late  he  has  shown  a  marvellous  predilection  for 
the  realization,  even  to  actually  relieved  texture,  of  M  worm- 
eaten  wood ;  we  trust  he  will  not  allow  such  frmcies  to  carry 
him  too  far. 

The  name  I  have  last  to  mention  is  that  of  J.  M.  W. 

^  [(y.  the  description  of  a  fishing-boat  in  Raskin's  introduction  to  The  Harbours 

*  [See  beloir^  pt  ii.  sec.  v.  ch.  L  §  19^  n.  515.] 

*  [C£  Modem  Faintere,  voL  v.  pt  iz.  ch.  iz.  §  6.    In  a  letter  to  his  fiither  from  the 
Italian  Riviera  (OnegUa,  April  24, 1846),  Rnskin  writes  :— 

"  What  fools  our  artists  are.  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  better  with  such  noble 
studies  lying  on  ever^  step,  than  Uieir  contemptible  venderanias  and  taran- 
tulas, with  everjr  gown  clean  and  erery  coat  whole.  What  a  glorious  thing 
is  dirt !  it  tones  colour  down  so,  and  vet  our  idiots  of  painters  sketch  in  Italv 
as  if  they  were  studying  models  and  dolls  fresh  wasliea  in  the  Soho  baaar."J 

*  [For  rocks,  see  below,  sec.  iv.  ch.  iv.  §  8,  p.  477 ;  for  mountains,  sec  iv.  ch.  iiu 
$25,  p.  469.] 

ft  [No.  281  in  the  Academy  of  1843.] 
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Tinnier.^  I  do  not  intend  to  sfc§k  of  this  artist  at  "pnsotA 
in  geaenl  terms,  because  my  constant  practice  i^^  /.  j^.  w. 
throqghoiit  this  wwk  is  to  say,  wfaai  I  qieak  of  ™fg;^^gy 
an  artist  at  all^  the  very  truth  of  what  I  bdieve  i^^tedrffwr 
and  fed  rejecting  him ;  and  the  truth  of  what  I  ^«»<'*^ 
bdieve  and  fed  respecting  Turner  would  H^pear  in  this  plaett 
unsupported  by  any  proof,  mere  rtu^sody.*  I  shall  therefore 
here  confine  mysdf  to  a  rapid  glance  at  the  rdations  of  his 
past  and  present  works,  and  to  some  notice  of  what  he  has 
felled  of  accomplishing:  the  greatar  part  of  the  subsequent 
chapters  will  be  exdusivdy  devoted  to  the  examination  cdT  the 
new  fidds  over  which  he  has  extaided  the  ra^ge  of  land- 
scape art 

It  is  a  feet  more  universally  acknowledged  than  GoSantd 
or  acted  upon,  that  all  great  painters,  of  idiatever  sdKMd,  have 
been  great  only  in  their  rendering  of  what  they  had  9ten  and 
felt  fiom  eariy  childhood ;  and  that  the  greatest  among  them 
have  been  the  most  frank  in  acknowledging  this  their  inalnlity 
to  treat  anjrthing  successfully  but  that  with  which  they  had 
been  femiliar.  The  Madcmna  of  Rafiadle  was  bom  on  the 
Urbino  mountains,  Ghirlandajo's  is  a  Florentine,  Bdlini's  a 
Venetian ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  effwt  on  the  part  of  any 
one  of  these  great  men  to  paint  hear  as  a  Jewess.  It  is  not  tfa^ 
place  here  to  insist  ferther  on  a  point  so  simple  and  so  univer- 
sally demonstrable.  Expressi<m,  character,  types  of  counte- 
nance, costume,  colour,  and  accessmies  are,  with  all  great 
painters  whatsoever,  those  of  their  native  land;  and  that 
frankly  and  entirdy,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  modifi- 
caticm;  and  I  assert  fearlessly  that  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  ever  be  otherwise,  and  that  no  man  ever  painted,  or 
ever  will  paint,  well,  anjrthing  but  what  he  has  early  and  long 
seen,  early  and  long  fdt,  and  early  and  long  loved.  How  hr 
it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  (me  nation  or  goieraticm  to  be 

*  Vide  SkHm  •/  Femice,  toL  i  Appendix  ll.< 

Rukin  Dolct  kere  :  '*  Henee,  all,  to  cad  of  ^■pter.'*] 


>  [In  his  eoBT  for  rvriiii 

>  [Note  added  in  ad.  ft.] 
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healthily  modified  and  taught  by  the  work  of  another,  I  pre- 
sume not  to  determine;  but  it  depends  upon  whether  the 
energy  of  the  mind  which  receives  the  instruction  be  sufficient^ 
while  it  takes  out  of  what  it  feeds  upon  that  which  is  universal 
and  common  to  aU  nature,  to  resist  aU  warping  from  national 
or  temporary  peculiarities.  Nicolo  Pisano  got  nothing  but 
good,  the  modem  French  nothing  but  evil,  from  the  study  of 
the  antique ;  but  Nicolo  Pisano  had  a  Gk)d  and  a  character. 
All  artists  who  have  attempted  to  assume,  or  in  their  weakness 
have  been  affected  by,  the  national  peculiarities  of  other  times 
and  countries,  have  instantly,  whatever  their  original  power, 
fallen  to  third-rate  rank,  or  fallen  altogether ;  and  have  invari- 
ably lost  their  birthright  and  blessing,  lost  their  power  over  the 
human  heart,  lost  all  capability  of  teaching  or  benefiting  others. 
Compare  the  hybrid  classicalism  ^  of  Wilson  with  the  rich 
English  purity  of  Gainsborough ;  compare  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  middle-age  cartoons  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
the  works  of  Hogarth  ;*  compare  the  sickly  modem  German  imi- 
tations of  the  great  Italians  with  Albert  Diirer  and  Holbein ;  ^ 
compare  the  vile  classicality  of  Canova  *  and  the  modem  Italians 
with  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Luca  della  Robbia,  and  Andrea  del 
Verrocchio.  The  manner  of  Nicolo  Poussin  is  said  to  be  Greek 
— ^it  may  be  so ;  this  only  I  know,  that  it  is  heartless  and  pro- 
fitless. The  severity  of  the  rule,  however,  extends  not  in  fiiU 
force  to  the  nationality,  but  only  to  the  visibility,  of  things ; 
for  it  is  very  possible  for  an  artist  of  powerful  mind  to  throw 
himself  well  into  the  feeling  of  foreign  nations  of  his  own 
time ;  thus  John  Lewis  has  been  eminently  successfril  in  his 

*  [In  ed.  3  misprinted  "  classification  "  ;  see  above^  p.  lii.  n.l 

'  [In  1841  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  toe  question  of  ^'taking^ 
advantage  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  nromoting 
and  encouraging  the  fine  arts  of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  Commission  decided  to 
invite  artists  to  enter  into  ''a  competition  by  cartoons."  This  took  place  in  May  1843. 
The  Commission  then  decided  to  hold  a  second  competition^  in  which  artists  were 
invited  "  to  exhibit  specimens  of  ftresco-paiuting."  An  exhibition  of  the  works  sent  in 
took  place  in  Westminster  Hall  in  the  summer  of  1844.  Next^  a  limited  competition 
was  held,  six  of  the  artists  being  invited  to  furnish  cartoon-designs,  specimens  of 
fresco-painting,  etc] 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  German  school,  see  index  volume ;  and  cf.  Introduction^ 
above,  p.  xxxiii.] 

*  [Cf.  Modem  Painterg,  vol.  ii.  sec.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  27.] 
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sdziiig  of  Spanish  character.^  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
seizure  be  such  as  Spaniards  themselves  would  acknowledge ; 
it  is  probably  of  the  habits  of  the  people  more  than  their 
hearts ;  continued  efforts  of  this  kind,  especially  if  their  sub- 
jects be  varied,  assuredly  end  in  failure.  Lewis,  who  seemed 
so  eminently  penetrative  in  Spain,  sent  nothing  from  Italy 
but  complexions  and  costumes,  and  I  expect  no  good  from 
his  stay  in  £g3rpt.  English  artists  are  usually  entirely  ruined 
by  residence  in  Italy ;  but  for  this  there  are  collateral  causes 
which  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  examine.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
and  whatever  success  may  be  attained  in  pictures  of  slight  and 
unpretending  aim,  of  genre,  as  they  are  cfdled,  in  the  rendering 
of  foreign  character,  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  whatever  is  to 
be  truly  great  and  affecting  must  have  on  it  the  strong  stamp 
of  the  native  land.  Not  a  law  this,  but  a  necessity,  fit>m  the 
intense  hold  on  their  country  of  the  affections  of  all  truly 
great  men.  AU  classicality,  all  middle-aged  patent-reviving, 
is  utterly  vain  and  absurd;  if  we  are  now  to  do  anything 
great,  good,  awful,  religious,  it  must  be  got  out  of  our  own 
little  island,  and  out  of  these  very  times,  railroads  and  all ;  if 
a  British  painter,  I  say  this  in  earnest  seriousness,  cannot 
make  historical  characters  out  of  the  British  House  of  Peers, 
he  cannot  paint  history;  and  i£  he  cannot  make  a  Madonna 
of  a  British  girl  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  cannot  paint 
<me  at  alL' 

The  rule,  of  course,  holds  in  landscape ;  yet  so  far  less 

^  [For  other  refbrenoes  to  Lewis,  tee  above,  p.  120  m.  Lowis  went  to  Egypt  in 
184SL  end  remained  in  the  East  eight  years.  Ruskin,  as  it  tamed  oat,  intensely 
admbed  some  of  his  Eastern  work  (see,  e^,  Aeademff  Natm,  1856)^  but  asked  regretfbUv, 
''  Are  we  nerer  to  get  oat  of  Egypt  any  more  ?  ...  Is  there  nothing  paintable  in 
Bndbind  .  .  .  ?  (Aeaden^  NaU9, 1850,  #.  Na  ld5).1 

>  [WHh  this  section  J:  a  similar  passace  iii  ^MiJpmif  i^elsf,  1876 :'' English  girhi  bv 
an  Bullish  painter.  Mliether  you  call  them  Madonnas,  or  saints,  or  what  not,  it  is 
the  law  of  art*lifi»— your  own  people,  as  they  live,  are  the  only  ones  you  can  under- 
stand,'* etc.  (y.  also  ifedsriiAriiilefs,  vol  i&.ch.  TiL  §§19,20.  Jamee  Smetham  has 
recorded  a  characteristk:  conrerMtion  (1856)  with  Ruskin  on  this  point  :— 

''Over  the  chimney-pieoe  of  the  study  (at  Denmark  uill)  was  a  copy  he 

Susldn)  had  made  from  Tintoret,  a  Doge  in  his  robes  adoring  the  m&nt 
▼ionr. 

''J.  8.  Acoording  to  your  principle  that  men  should  rentesent  all  subjects 
in  the  costume  of  their  own  time,  and  we  were  to  paint  the  sabjeet,  it 
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authoritatdvely,  that  the  material  nature  of  all  countries  and 
§  da.  /fi^iMfiM  times  is  in  many  pdnts  actually,  and  in  all^  in 
^^amd!^9f  P^^^^pl^  ^^  samt ;  so  that  feelings  educated  in 
u$titMpe  Cumberland  may  find  their  food  in  S¥dtzerland,^ 
*^^^^'  and  impressions  first  received  amongst  the  rocks 

of  Cornwall  be  recced  upcm  the  precipices  oi  Genoa.  Add 
to  this  actual  sameness,  the  power  of  every  great  mind  to 
possess  itself  of  the  spirit  of  things  once  presented  to  it,  and 
it  is  evident,  that  little  limitation  can  be  set  to  the  landscape 
painter  as  to  the  choice  of  his  field;  and  that  the  law  of 
nati(mality  will  hold  with  him  only  so  far  as  a  certain  joyful- 
ness  and  completion  will  be  by  preference  found  in  those  puts 
of  his  subject  which  remind  him  of  his  own  land.  But  if  he 
attempt  to  impress  on  his  landscapes  any  other  spirit  than 
that  li^  has  felt,  and  to  make  thran  landscapes  of  other  times, 
it  is  all  over  with  him,  at  least,  in  the  degree  in  which  such 
reflected  moonshine  takes  the  place  of  the  genuine  light  of 
the  present  day. 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  how  much  trouble  this 
simple  principle  will  save  both  the  painter  and  the  critic ;  it  at 
once  sets  aside  the  whole  school  of  common  composition,  and 

would  be  well  to  substitute  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  Doge  in  a  surtout, 
and  place  his  hat  on  the  pedestal  here. 

'^  J.  R.  (knowingly).  I  don't  flinch  from  it ;  yes^  if  it  would  not  look  well^ 
the  times  are  wronf  and  their  modes  must  be  aJtored. 

"  J.  S.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  easier  (it  is  a  bsckward^  lame  action  of 
the  mind  to  fish  up  costume  and  forms  we  never  saw)^  but  I  could  not  do  it 
for  laughing. 

"  J.  R.  Ha !  but  we  must  do  it  nevertheless." 
(Letters  qf  James  Smetham,  1891,  p.  66.)  Smetham's  point  of  view  was  that  also  of 
Millais  :  ''  The  painter^"  he  said,  as  explaining  the  dimculty  of  historical  pictures  in 
these  days, ''  might  laugh  at  his  own  work  "  (interview  in  the  baiiy  News^  Dec.  13, 1884). 
Cf,  what  Ruskin  says,  in  his  half-Ironical  way,  about  the  reproduction  of  the  Parthenon 
frieie  on  the  AthensBum  Club :  its  membm  ''  beinff  therein  Attic  in  no  wise,  but 
essentially  barbarous ;  for  a  truly  Attic  mind  would  have  induced  them  to  portray 
tkemsehes,"  etc.  {Fttrs  Ctavigera,  Letter  xxiii.).] 

^  rVery  true  of  Ruskin  himself ;  see  note  on  his  recollections  of  the  Lakes  in 
Vol.  II.  p.  zxx.  So,  agahij  in  a  letter  from  Vogogna  (July  22, 1845),  Ruskin  writes  to 
his  fiither : — 

"  I  wished  for  you  ndlv  yesterdav  as  I  was  driving  from  the  Lake  of  Varese 
down  to  Laveno  opposite  Bavena  You  cannot  conceive  anything  so  beautiful 
as  the  winding  or  the  lakes,  five  or  six  seen  at  once  among  the  mulberry 
woods  and  tufted  crags.  But  as  I  said  to  myself  at  the  time,  it  was  only  the 
more  beautiful  because  it  was  more  like  Windermere,  or  rather^  like  many 
Windermeres."] 
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from  tlie  Ukmit  ct  mimitelT  eniuuiii^  <^ 
» nyinpiB  or  phihwinphci&  in  iL 

for  us  Id  iUustnte  this  pnnc^pile  W 
Id  tke  iraris  of  eulj  hwiwipe  pttnterk  w  I 
it  B  wmwtaaBj  mdkjaomtcdgtd  with  rcs|iect  to  tKens 
THim  bdi^tkeiiiostRmiikabfeiiistaDceo^ 
tke  mtife  air  on  m  stio^g  miiidL  and  Claude  of  that  of  ^ 
rhiriral  poisan  on  a  ireak  one;  bnt  it  is  xtry  necossaiy  to 
keep  it  in  mind  in  reriewii^  the  wrorisof  our  great  modem 


I  do  not  know  in  what  district  <tf  Ei^bnd  Turner  fint  or 

can  tmoe  most  definitdy  throughout  his  works,  i^  ■■iij^nti 
varied  as  they  are,  is  that  of  Yorkshire.  Of  aU  his  ^^'^"^^ 
drawings,  I  think,  those  of  the  Yorkdiire  series^  have  the  moat 
heart  in  them,  the  most  affectionate,  simfdb,  unwearied,  sarious 
finishing  of  truth.  There  is  in  them  little  aedung  after  efibct» 
but  a  strong  love  of  {dace;  little  exhibition  of  the  artist's  own 
powers  or  peculiarities,  but  intense  appreciation  of  the  smallest 
local  minutie.  Theae  drawings  have  unfortunatdy  chaiiged 
hands  frequently,  and  have  been  abused  and  ill-treated  by 
picture  dcnkrs  and  deaners ;  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
now  mere  wredcs.  I  name  them  not  as  instances,  but  as 
proofis,  of  the  artist's  study  in  this  district,  for  the  aff^tion  to 
which  they  owe  their  excellence  must  have  been  grounded 
long  yean  before.  It  is  to  be  traced,  not  only  in  these  dmw- 
ii^  of  the  places  themsdves,  but  in  the  peculiar  love  of  the 
painter  for  rounded  forms  of  hills ;  not  but  that  he  is  right 
in  this  on  general  principles,  for  I  doubt  not,  that  with  his 
peculiar  fe^ng  for  beauty  of  line,  his  lulls  would  have  been 
rounded  still,  even  if  he  had  studied  first  among  the  peaks 
of  Cadwe;  but  rounded  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the 
same  delight  in  their  roundness,  they  would  not  have  been. 
It  is,  I  bdieve,  to  those  l»oad  wooded  steeps  and  swells 

1  [See  for  the  Yorkiliire  leriee  Rmldn't  JMm  en  U$  Dmwk^  If  ISmm,  Fourth 
Oveuv.    IW  mmmni  pertly  In  Dr.  T.  D.  Whitiker^e  BkitrM  }f  mwkmmMiiin 
<1889^,  and  Mrtfr  In  the  ''Engkikl  end  Welee."    ''RftehMsdr'  wee  In  A 
eoUeeliea  (eee  Fble  61  in  ^reL  ▼.  ef  lM»m  /VMwv).] 
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of  the  Yorkshire  downs  that  we  in  part  owe  the  singular 
massiveness  that  prevails  in  Turner's  mountain  drawing,  and 
gives  it  one  of  its  chief  elements  of  grandeur.  Let  the 
reader  open  the  Liber  Studiorum,  and  compare  the  painter's 
enjoyment  of  the  lines  in  the  Ben  Arthur,  with  his  com- 
parative uncomfortableness  among  those  of  the  aiguilles 
about  the  Mer  de  Glace.  Great  as  he  is,  those  peaks 
would  have  been  touched  very  differently  by  a  Savoysurd  as 
great  as  he. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  Yorkshire  drawings,  as 
indicating  one  of  the  culminating  points  in  Turner's  career. 
In  these  he  attained  the  highest  degree  of  what  he  had  up 
to  that  time  attempted,  namely,  finish  and  quantity  of  form 
united  with  expression  of  atmosphere,  and  light  without 
colour.  His  early  drawings  are  singularly  instructive  in  this 
definiteness  and  simplicity  of  aim.  No  complicated  or  brilliant 
colour  is  ever  thought  of  in  them ;  they  are  little  more  than 
exquisite  studies  in  light  and  shade,  very  green  blues  being 
used  for  the  shadows,  and  golden  browns  for  the  lights.  The 
difficulty  and  treachery  of  colour  being  thus  avoided,  the  artist 
was  able  to  bend  his  whole  mind  upon  the  drawing,  and  thus 
to  attain  such  decision,  delicacy,  and  completeness  as  have 
never  in  any  wise  been  equalled,  and  as  might  serve  him  for 
a  secure  foundation  in  all  after  experiments.  Of  the  quantity 
and  precision  of  his  details,  the  dntwings  made  for  HakewilFs 
Italy  ^  are  singular  examples,  as  well  as  some  of  the  drawings 
of  Swiss  scenery  in  the  possession  of  F.  H.  Fawkes,  Esq.» 
of  Famley.' 

^  [A  Picturesque  Tour  qf  Italy, /rwn  Drawings  made  by  /.  HakewiU  (1820).  Tamer's 
dnnriogs  in  that  book  were  not  made  on  the  spot^  but  from  sketches  by  Hakewill,  who 
was  an  architect  Noe,  16-22  in  Ruskin's  Notee  on  hie  Drawinge  by  Turner  belong  to  the 
Hakewill  series.] 

'  [For  Mr.  Fawkes  and  his  collection^  see  below^  §  41  n.  For ''  examples^  as  well  as 
some  of  the  drawings  ...  of  Famley^"  eds.  3  and  4  read  : — 

"  examples.    The  most  perfect  gem  in  execution  is  a  little  bit  on  the  Rhine, 

with  rc«ds  in  the  foreground,  m  the  possession  of  B.  G.  Wlndus,  Esq.,  of 

Tottenham ;  but  the  Yorkshire  drawings  seem  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most 

noble  representatives  of  his  art  at  this  period." 

Mr.  B.  Godfrey  Windus,  a  retired  coachmaker,  had  a  laroe  collection  of  Turner's 

drawings,  and  also  several  of  his  oil-pictures.    Ruddn  '^  had  the  run  of  his  rooms  at  any 

time,"  and  this,  he  says,  was  "  for  me  the  means  of  writing  Modem  Paintere,  .  .  . 
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About  the  time  of  their  production,  the  artist  seems  to 
have  felt  that  he  had  done  either  all  that  could  be  done,  or  all 
that  was  necessary,  in  that  manner,  and  began  to  reach  after 
something  beyond  it.  The  element  of  colour  b^^ins  to  mingle 
with  his  work,  and  in  the  first  efforts  to  reconcile  his  intense 
feeling  for  it  with  his  careful  form,  several  anomalies  begin 
to  be  visible,  and  some  imfortunate  or  uninteresting  works 
necessarily  belong  to  the  period.  The  England  drawings,^ 
which  are  very  characteristic  of  it,  are  exceedingly  unequal, — 
some,  as  the  Oakhampton,  Kilgarren,  Alnwicl^  and  Llan- 
thony,  being  among  his  finest  works ;  others,  as  the  Windsor 
from  Eton,  the  Eton  College,  and  the  Bedford,  showing 
coarseness  and  conventionality. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  time  the  painter  first  went  abroad,* 
but  some  of  the  Swiss  drawings  above  named  were  §  40.  ne 
made  in  1804  or  1806 ;  and  among  the  earliest  of  ^Jj^^^.^ 
the  series  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  (dates  1808, 1809),  uber  ShuUo- 
occur   the    magnificent  Mont  St.   Grothard,  and  ^^ 
Little  Devil's  Bridge.    Now  it  is  remarkable  that  after  his 
acquaintance  with  this  scenery,  so  congenial  in  almost  all 
respects  with  the  energy  of  his  mind,  and  supplying  him  with 

Nobody,  in  all  EngUnd,  at  that  time^— and  Turner  was  already  ^xtyf—eared,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  for  Turner,  but  the  retired  coachmaker  of  Tottenham,  and  I " 

iPfWferlte,  IL  ch.  i.  §  11 ;  cf.  DeutaKan,  Appendix,  n. )  Windug  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
orers  of  the  Pre-Kaphaelites'  work  (see  L&Uen  qfD.  G,  RtmeiH  to  WiUiam  AUimgkam, 
18v7,  p.  91).  AmongTamer's  oil-pictures  in  the  Windus  collection  were  "  Olaueus  and 
Scylla  "  (R.A.  1841X  *"  The  Dawn  of  Christianity  "(R.  A.  1841),  <"  The  Approach  to  Venice  '^ 
(RA.  1844), "  Venice  :  going  to  the  Ball "  (ILA.  1846X  ^^  **  Venice :  returning  from  the 
Ball "  (R.  A.  1846).  Among  the  drawing*, ''  Tynemouth/'  ''  A  Ruined  Abbey,"  ''  The 
West  Font  of  Wells  Cathedral,"  ''  The  Bridge  of  Sighs"  (Byron  vignette),  ''The  Uke 
of  Zug/'  ''  BeUinzoua,"  ''Cologne,"  "Deronport"  and  "Salisbury"  (both  afterwards 
in  the  Ruskin  collection),  and  "  Nemi "  and  "  OberweseL  '  Mr.  Windus  was  liberal  in 
allowing  strangers  to  visit  his  eoUection.  One  of  the  reviewers  of  the  first  volume  of 
Modem  PuhUerM  was  conscientious  enough  to  prepare  himself  for  the  task  by  studying 
Mr.  Windus' Turners,  "and  we  are  glad  to  reconi  our  sense  of  the  patient  kindness 
with  which  he  accompanied  a  stranger  during  the  inspection  of  upwards  of  twe 
hundred  of  Turner's  finest  productions"  (Churclk  qfEnoiand  Quarterhf,  Jan.  1844).] 

1  [Pietunmfys  Viewi  in  England  and  Wale9,  from  drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
Bsq.,  R.  A.,  engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Heath.  With  descrip- 
tive and  historical  illustrations  by  H.  K  Uovd :  2  vols.,  1838.  The  engravings  had 
previously  been  published  in  twenty-four  numbers,  1827-1838.1 

*  [Probablv  1802;  see  Ruddn's  NUoo  on  kii  Drawingo  ly  Turner,  No.  7,  and 
Oatahguo  qftke  Drawingt  and  Shetekoo  ba  Tmmer  in  the  yatiomml  Gafforjf,  Group  viii., 
lor  lemarks  on  THinitr's  int  Cootinentu  tour.] 
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.materials  of  which  in  these  two  subjects,  and  in  the  Char- 
treuse, and  several  others  afterwards,  he  showed  both  his  entire 
appreciation  and  command,  the  proportion  of  English  to 
foreign  subjects  should  in  the  rest  of  the  work  be  more  than 
two  to  one ;  and  that  those  English  subjects  should  be,  many 
of  them,  of  a  kind  peculiarly  simple,  and  of  every-day  occur- 
rence ;  such  as  the  Pembury  Mill,  the  Farm- Yard  composition 
with  the  white  horse,  that  with  the  cocks  and  pigs.  Hedging 
and  Ditching,  Watercress  Gatherers  (scene  at  Twickenhwi), 
and  the  beautiful  and  solemn  rustic  subject  called  **  A  Water- 
mill:**  and  that  the  architectural  subjects,  instead  of  being 
taken,  as  might  have  been  expected  of  an  artist  so  fond  of 
treating  effects  of  extended  space,  from  some  of  the  enormous 
continental  masses,  are  almost  exclusively  British;  Rivaulx, 
Holy  Island,  Dumblain,  Dunstanborough,  Chepstow,  St. 
Katherine's,  Greenwich  Hospital,  an  English  Parish  Church, 
a  Saxon  ruin,  and  an  exquisite  reminiscence  of  the  English 
lowland  castle  in  the  pastoral  with  the  brook,  wooden  bridge, 
and  wild  duck ;  to  all  of  which  we  have  nothing  foreign  to 
oppose  but  three  sUght,  ill-considered,  and  unsatii^Etctory  sub- 
jects, firom  Basle,  Lauffenbourg,  and  Thun :  and,  further,  not 
only  is  the  preponderance  of  subject  British,  but  of  affection 
also ;  for  it  is  strange  with  what  fulness  and  completion  the 
home  subjects  are  treated  in  comparison  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  foreign  ones.  Compare  the  figures  and  sheep  in  the 
Hedging  and  Ditching,  and  the  East  Gate,  Winchelsea, 
together  with  the  near  leafage,  with  the  puzzled  foregroimd 
and  inappropriate  figures  of  the  Lake  of  Thun ;  or  the  cattle 
and  road  of  the  St  Catherine's  Hill,  with  the  foreground  of 
the  Bonneville;  or  the  exquisite  figure  with  the  sheaf  of 
com  in  the  Watermill,  with  the  vintagers  of  the  Grenoble 
subject 

In  his  foliage  the  same  predilections  are  remarkable. 
Reminiscences  of  English  willows  by  the  brooks,  and  English 
forest  glades,  mingle  even  with  liie  heroic  foliage  of  the 
^sacus  and  Hesperie,  and  the  Cephalus;  into  the  pine, 
whether  of  Switzerland  or  the  glorious  Stone,  he  cannot  enter, 
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or  enters  at  his  peril,  like  Ariel.^  Those  of  the  Valley  of 
Chamoimix  are  fine  masses,  better  pines  than  other  people's, 
but  not  a  bit  like  pines  for  all  that;  he  feels  his  weakness, 
and  tears  them  off  the  distant  mowitains  with  the  merciless- 
ness  of  an  avalanche.  The  Stone  pines  of  the  two  Italian 
compositions  are  fine  in  their  arrangement,  but  they  are  very 
pitiftil  pines ;  the  glory  of  the  Alpine  rose  he  never  touches ; 
he  mounches  chestnuts  with  no  relish ;  never  has  learned  to 
like  olives ;  and,  in  the  foreground  of  the  Grenoble  Alps,  is, 
like  many  other  great  men,  overthrown  by  the  vine.* 

I  adduce  these  evidences  of  Turner's  nationality  (and 
innumerable  others  might  be  given  if  need  were),  not  as 
proofs  of  weakness,  but  of  power ;  not  so  much  as  testifying 
want  of  perception  in  foreign  lands,  as  strong  hold  on  his 
own ;  for  I  am  sure  that  no  artist  who  has  not  this  hold  upon 
his  own  will  ever  get  good  out  of  any  other.  Keeping  this 
principle  in  mind,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  depth  and 
solemnity  which  Turner's  feeling  acquired  from  the  scenery 
of  the  continent,  the  keen  appreciation  up  to  a  certain  point 
of  all  that  is  locally  characteristic,  and  the  ready  seizure  for 
future  use  of  all  valuable  material 

Of  all  foreign  countries  he  has  most  entirely  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  France ;  partly  because  here  he  found  o  ^j  Tumer^s 
more  fellowship  of  scene  ¥dth  his  own  England ;  jwin^  qf 
partly  because  an  amount  of  thought  which  will  ^Z^)t^ 
miss  of  Italy  or  Switzerland  will  fathom  France ;  ««iw.    t^ 
partly  because  there  is  in  the  French  foliage  and    "^  €^»«^- 
forms  of  ground  much  that  is  especially  congenial  with  his 
own  peculiar  choice  of  form.     To  what  cause  it  is  owing 

1  [The  Tempetty  Aet  L  8c.  ii.  line  277.  For  other  remmrki  on  Tamer's  |»inting  of 
pinee^  tee  Modem  FtMen,  vol.  r.  vt  tL  eh.  ix.  §  7 ;  Naiei  am  the  Twner  OaOerw  mi 
JfcHberrapA  House,  Not.  M6,  616 ;  Noteg  en  kie  DratPtaft  6y  Turner,  26  R. ;  MenSmm 
in  Fhrenee^  §  lOa  The  '' Vallej  of  Chamounlx  "  referred  to  in  the  text  is  the  pkte  m 
the  liber  Stadiomm^  not  the  one  in  the  Famley  collection  (see  below,  §  41  ii).T 

*  [The  original  drawings  for  most  of  the  plates  mentioned  above  are  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Riraiilx  is  No.  483 ;  Holy  Island,  No.  481 ;  Dumblane,  Na  487 ;  Dunstan- 
boroogh.  No.  485;  Chepstow,  No.  494;  St.  Catherine's  HOI,  Guildford,  Na  481 ; 
Qrsenwidi  Hoipital,  Na  488;  ''An  English  Parish  Church"  is  the  ''Interior  of  a 
Church"  in  JU6er.  Na  14;  "An  English  Lowland  Castle,"  ete.,  is  the  "Fsstoral," 
Na  467  in  the  National  Gallery;  Basle,  No.  621;  Lauffsnburg,  No.  478;  Thun, 
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I  cannot  tell,  nor  is  it  generally  allowed  or  felt ;  but  of  the 
£eu^  I  am  certain,  that  for  grace  of  stem  and  perfection  of 
form  in  their  transparent  foliage,  the  French  trees  are  alto- 
gether mmiatched ;  and  their  modes  of  grouping  and  massing 
are  so  perfectly  and  constantly  beautiful,  that  I  think,  of  all 
countries  for  educating  an  artist  to  the  perception  of  grace, 
France  bears  the  bell ;  and  that  not  romantic  nor  mountainous 
France,  not  the  Vosges,  nor  Auvergne,  nor  Provence,  but 
lowland  France,  Picardy  and  Normandy,  the  valleys  of  the 
Loire  and  Seine,  and  even  the  district,  so  thoughtlessly  and 
mindlessly  abused  by  English  travellers  as  uninteresting, 
traversed  between  Calais  and  Dijon ;  ^  of  which  there  is  not 
a  single  valley  but  is  full  of  the  most  lovely  pictures,  nor  a 
mile  from  which  the  artist  may  not  receive  instruction ;  the 
district  immediately  about  Sens  being  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able, from  the  grandeur  of  its  lines  of  poplars,  and  the 
unimaginable  finish  and  beauty  of  the  tree  forms  in  the  two 
great  avenues  without  the  walls.  Of  this  kind  of  beauty 
Turner  was  the  first  to  take  cognizance,  and  he  still  remains 
the  only,  but  in  himself  the  sufficient,  painter  of  French  land- 
scape. One  of  the  most  beautiM  examples  is  the  drawing 
of  trees  engraved  for  the  Keepsake,  now  in  the  possession  of 

Nos.  474,  475;  Hedging  and  Ditching,  No.  606;  East  Gate,  Winchelnea,  No.  488; 
Bonneville,  No.  478 ;  Watermill,  No.  505 ;  Alpe  from  Grenoble,  No.  479 ;  Cephalus 
and  Procris,  Na  465.  The  ''Valley  of  Chamounix"  is  ''Source  of  the  Arveron," 
No.  879.  The  iEsacus  and  Hesperie  is  not  in  the  National  Gallery;  it,  and  the 
Cephalus,  are  described  and  reproduced  in  Lectures  on  Landscape.] 

'  [Raskin  had  now  made  tnis  journey  repeatedly,  by  posting  stages  and  stopping 
on  the  road  to  sketch.  With  the  scenery  arouna  Sens  in  particmar  he  had  oeen 
much  impressed  on  his  tour  of  1845.  In  a  letter  from  Sens  (April  7)  he  writes  to 
his  fiither : — 

"  Such  an  exquisite  morning  as  I  had  to  leave  Paris.  Notre  Dame  and  the 
Pout  Neuf  misty  in  the  eastern  light,  and  the  Seine  blazing  beside  the  road  all 
the  way  to  Charenton  till  it  nearly  blinded  me.  I  started  from  Meurice's  at  7 
precisely  and  got  in  here  at  10  minutes  before  5.  Ordered  dinner  at  ^  to  7  and 
ran  out  and  made  a  sketch  in  the  market-place,  and  then  down  to  the  river 
side  ( Yonne)  to  see  the  sun  set  Such  an  avenue  1  Every  tree  a  new  perfec- 
tion !  Turners,  and  better  than  Turner,  at  every  step ;  I  never  saw  anything 
so  wonderful,  so  finished,  so  refined  in  vegetable  form.  It  is  a  lovely  place 
this  :  we  came  upon  it  in  the  afternoon  light,  after  a  thunderstorm  had  just 
fallen  on  it,  not  on  us,  and  brought  out  all  the  colours  into  the  subject,  and 
the  sweet  spring  smells  out  of  the  ground.  The  rows  of  poplars  beside  the 
Yonne,  and  the  slopes  covered  with  vineyards  opposite,  are  both  exquisite  in 
their  way."] 
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B.  G.  Windus,  Esq. ;  the  drawings  made  to  illustrate  the 
scenery  of  the  Rivers  of  France  supply  instances  of  the  most 
varied  character.^ 

The  artist  appears,  until  very  lately,  rather  to  have  taken 
from  Switzerland  thoughts  and  general  conceptions  of  size  and 
of  grand  form  and  effect  to  be  used  in  his  after  compositions, 
than  to  have  attempted  the  seizing  of  its  local  character.  This 
was  beforehand  to  be  expected  from  the  utter  physical  impos- 
sibility of  rendering  certain  effects  of  Swiss  scenery,  and  the 
monotony  and  unmanageableness  of  others.  Of  the  drawings 
above  alluded  to  in  the  possession  of  F.  H.  Fawkes,  Esq.,  I 
shall  give  account  hereaft;er ;  they  are  not  altogether  success- 
fril,  but  the  manner  of  their  deficiency  cannot  be  described  in 
my  present  space.'  The  Hannibal  passing  the  Alps,'  in  its 
present  state,  exhibits  nothing  but  a  heavy  shower,  and  a 
crowd  of  people  getting  wet ;  another  picture  in  the  artist's 
gallery,  of  a  Ber^all,^  is  most  masterly  and  interesting,  but 
more  daring  than  agreeable.  The  ''Snow-storm,  avalanche, 
and  inundation,"  ^  is  one  of  his  mightiest  works,  but  the  amount 
of  mountain  drawing  in  it  is  less  than  of  cloud  and  effect ; 

^  [The  drawing  of  trees  is  '*  The  Palace  of  La  Belle  Gahrielle/'  engraved  in  the 
Keepiake  for  1834  (for  another  reference  to  it,  see  below,  p.  687) ;  the  drawings  for  the 
*'  Rivers  of  France"  are  now  moetly  in  public  collections — either  (by  Turner's  bequeat) 
in  the  National  Gallery,  or  (by  Ruskin's  «rift)  in  the  University  Galleries  at  Oxford 
and  the  Fltiwilliain  Museum  at  Cambridge.J 

*  [Of  Mr.  Fawkes  and  Famley  Hall  in  relation  to  Tamer  and  to  Ruskin,  an  account 
is  jpven  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.  Of  the  Fsnilev  collection  of  Turners,  as  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Hawkes,  Turner's  friend,  who  died  in  1820,  a  list  is  given 
in  Thombury's  Ufe,  1877  ed.^pp.  589-592.  The  greater  part  of  the  collection  was  ex- 
hibited in  1902  in  London.  The  Swiss  drawings  were  exhibited  in  1816,  but  many  of 
them  were  painted  ten  or  more  years  earlier,  and  the  first  sketches  for  them  were  misde 
in  1802  (see  C.  F.  Bell's  ExhUrited  Worlu  qf  Turner,  1901,  p.  19,  and  Ruskin's  Catalogue 
pf  the  Sketcket  and  Drawing$  by  Turner  in  Marlborough  Houee,  1857-58,  #.  No.  72,  now 
Na  554).  For  "  Of  the  drawings  above  alluded  to  .  .  .  mv  present  space,"  eda.  3  and  4 
read,  ''The  Valley  of  Chamounix,  in  the  collection  of  Walter  Fawkes,  Esq.,  I  have 
never  seen  ;  it  has  a  high  reputation."  And  lower  down,  for  '*  Berg,"  the  same  eds. 
wad,  "land." 

The  drawing  of  Chamouni  is  here  reproduced ;  with  it  compare  Ruskin's  drawing 
(fociiig  p.  240),  and  see  Introduction,  above,  p.  liv.  Ruskin's  promise  to  give  account 
hereafter  of  the  Famley  drawings  was  partially  fulfilled  in  Pre-Raf^kaMiem  (1851), 
where  a  few  of  them  are  describea.] 

'  [Na  490  in  the  National  Gallery,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1812.] 

*  [No.  489  in  the  National  Gallery,  <'  Cot^ige  destroyed  by  an  Avalanche  "  ;  for  a 
enption  of  it,  see  JVo/et  on  ike  Turner  Gailerg.] 

*  [Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1837  :  see  below,  p.  462.] 
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the  subjects  in  the  Liber  Studiorum  are  on  the  whole  the 
most  intensely  felt,  and  next  to  them  the  vignettes  to  Rogers's 
Poems,  and  Italy.  Of  some  recent  drawings  of  Swiss  subjects 
I  shall  speak  presently.^ 

The  eflfect  of  Italy  updn  his  mind  is  very  puzzling.*  On 
iiSLHu  ^^^  ^^^  hand  it  gave  him  the  solemnity  and  power 
'^^**^"12f  'w^ch  *"^  manifested  in  the  historical  compom- 
aetersHai^  tions  of  the  Liber  Studiorum,  more  especially 
to^*Sia2^'  the  Rizpah,  the  Cephalus,  the  scene  from  the  Fairy 
iimu,how  Queen,'  and  the  iGsacus  and  Hesperie;  on  the 
faiimg.  other,  he  seems  never  to  have  entered  thoroughly 

into  the  spirit  of  Italy,  and  the  materials  he  obtained  there 
were  afterwards  but  awkwardly  introduced  in  his  large 
compositions. 

Of  these  there  are  very  few  at  all  worthy  of  him ;  none 
but  the  Liber  Studiorum  subjects  are  thoroughly  great,  and 
these  are  great  because  there  is  in  them  the  seriousness,  with- 
out the  materials,  of  other  countries  and  times.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  indicative  of  Palestine  in  the  Barley  Har- 
vest of  the  Rizpah,  nor  in  those  round  and  awful  trees ;  only 
the  solemnity  of  the  south  in  the  lifting  of  the  near  burning 
moon.  The  rocks  of  the  Jason  may  be  seen  in  any  quarry 
of  Warwickshire  sandstone.  Jason  himself  has  not  a  bit  of 
Greek  about  him;  he  is  a  simple  warrior  of  no  period  in 
particular,  nay,  I  think  there  is  something  of  the  nineteenth 
century  about  his  legs.  When  local  character  of  this  classical 
kind  is  attempted,  the  painter  is  visibly  cramped;  awkward 
resemblances  to  Claude  testify  the  want  of  his  usual  forceful 
originality :  in  the  Tenth  Plague  of  £g]rpt,  he  makes  us  think 
of  Belzoni  ^  rather  than  of  Moses ;  the  Fifth  is  a  total  failure ; 
the  pyramids  look  like  brick-kilns,  and  the  fire  running  along 
the  ground  like  the  burning  of  manure.     The  realization  of 

1  [See  below,  §  46,  p.  250.] 

<  hTuraer  fint  visited  Italy  in  1819.1 

s  [No.  884  of  the  National  Gallery  drawings.  Rizpah  it  No.  864 ;  Jason,  No.  461 ; 
the  Tenth  Plague,  No.  469 ;  the  Fifth,  No.  860.  The  ''Realization  of  the  Tenth  Plague  * 
is  No.  470  of  Uke  oil-pictures ;  it  was  ezhihited  at  the  Royal  Academv  in  1802.] 

«  [Gioyanni  Battista  BehEoni  (1778-1823)^  a  ''strong  man"  performer  at  Astley's 
and  afterwards  explorer  in  Egypt] 
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the  Tenth  Plague,  now  in  his  gallery,  is  finer  than  the  study, 
but  still  uninteresting ;  and  of  the  large  compositions  which 
have  much  of  Italy  in  them,  the  greater  part  are  overwhelmed 
with  quantity,  and  deficient  in  emotion.  The  Crossing  the 
Brook  ^  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  hybrid  pictures ;  incom- 
parable in  its  tree  drawing,  it  yet  leaves  us  doubtful  where 
we  are  to  look  and  what  we  are  to  feel ;  it  is  northern  in 
its  colour,  southern  in  its  foliage,  Italy  in  its  details,  and 
England  in  its  sensations,  without  the  grandeur  of  the  one 
or  the  cheerfulness  of  the  other. 

The  two  Carthages^  are  mere  rationalizations  of  Claude; 
one  of  them  excessively  bad  in  colour,  the  other  a  grand 
thought,  and  yet  one  of  the  kind  which  does  no  one  any  good, 
because  everything  in  it  is  reciprocally  sacrificed ;  the  foliage 
is  sacrificed  to  the  architecture,  the  architecture  to  the  water, 
the  water  is  neither  sea,  nor  river,  nor  lake,  nor  brook,  nor 
canal,  and  savours  of  Regent's  Park ;  the  foreground  is  un- 
comfortable ground — let  on  building  leases.  So,  the  Caligula's 
Bridge,  Temple  of  Jupiter,  Departure  of  Regulus,  Ancient 
Italy,  Cicero's  Villa,  and  such  others,  come  they  from  whose 
hand  they  may,  I  class  under  the  general  head  of  "  nonsense 
pictures."*  There  never  can  be  any  wholesome  feeling  de- 
veloped in  these  preposterous  accumulations,  and  where  the 
artist's  feeling  fails,  his  art  follows ;  so  that  the  worst  possible 
examples  of  Turner's  colour  are  found  in  pictures  of  this 

1  [No.  407  in  the  National  Gallery,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  iu  1815.  A 
study  for  the  tree  ii  No.  401  of  the  National  Gallery  drawings.  For  other  references  to 
the  pictare>  see  below^  sec  iL  eh.  ii.  §  18,  lec  vi.  ch.  i.  j§  15,  pp.  297 >  587 ;  and  Pre- 

*  [The  two  oompaniun  pictures,  ''The  Rise  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire  "  or  ''  Dido 
buUding  Carthage '^(exhibited  1815,  No.  408  in  the  National  UalleryX  and  the  "  Decline 
of  the  Cartha^uian  Empire  "  (exhibited  1817^  No.  400  in  the  National  Gallery  collec- 
tion, now  exhibited  at  Manchester).  For  the  ''epic  thought"  in  the  earlier  picture, 
•M  above,  p.  113  ;  for  the  later  picture,  see  next  note.] 

^  [CY.  Notes  ofi  the  Turner  Gallery  at  Marlborough  Houee,  1856,  note  on  Noa.  400  and  on 
"  Charscteristics  of  Turner's  Second  Period,"  where  Ruskin  cites  passages  from  §§  42,  43 
here  to  show  the  place  he  had  always  given  to  pictures  of  the  class  above  described. 
Worst  of  the  class,  he  there  says,  is  "The  Decline  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire.'' 
"  CaliguU's  Palace  and  Bridge  "  (1831)  is  No.  512  in  the  National  Gallery ;  two  pictures 
of  the  "Temple  of  Jupiter,  i£gina"  were  exhibited  in  1816,  one  of  them  now  in  the 
Wbitworth  Institute,  Manchester;  "Regnliw  leaving  Rome"  (1837)  is  No.  510  in  the 
National  Gallerv  collecUon,  now  exhibited  at  Dublin ;  "  Ancient  Italy"  (1838)  was  in 
the  eolkelioii  of  Munro  of  Novar,  and  was  latterly  in  peeseesiea  of  Messrs.  Sedelmeyer 

IU.  Q 
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class.  In  one  or  two  instances  he  has  broken  through  the 
conventional  rules,  and  then  is  always  fine,  as  in  the  Hero 
and  Leander;  but  in  general  the  picture  rises  in  value  as  it 
approaches  to  a  view,  as  the  Fountain  of  Fallacy,  a  piece  of 
rich  Northern  Italy,  with  some  fairy  waterworks ;  ^  this  picture 
was  unrivalled  in  colour  once,  but  is  now  a  mere  wredc  So 
also  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  though  it  is  singular  that  in  his 
Academy  pictures  even  his  simplicity  fails  of  reaching  ideality: 
in  his  picture  of  Proserpine  the  nature  is  not  the  grand  nature 
of  all  time,  it  is  indubitably  modern,*  and  we  are  perfectly 
electrified  at  anybody's  being  carried  away  in  the  comer  ex- 
cept by  people  with  spiky  hats  and  carabines.  This  is  trace- 
able to  several  causes ;  partly  to  the  want  of  any  grand  specific 
form,  partly  to  the  too  evident  middle-age  character  of  the 
ruins  crowning  the  hills,  and  to  a  multiplicity  of  minor  causes 
which  we  cannot  at  present  enter  into. 

Neither  in  his  actual  views  of  Italy  has  Turner  ever  caught 
her  true  spirit,  except  in  the  little  vignettes  to  Rogers's 
poems.  The  Villa  of  Galileo,  the  nameless  composition  with 
stone  pines,  the  several  villa   moonlights,  and  the  convent 

*  This  passage  seems  at  variance  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  necessity 
of  painting  present  times  and  objects.  It  is  not  so.  A  great  painter  makes 
out  of  that  which  he  finds  before  him  something  which  is  independent  of  all 
time.  He  can  only  do  this  out  of  the  materials  ready  to  his  hand,  but  that 
which  he  builds  has  the  dignity  of  dateless  age.  A  little  painter  is  annihi- 
lated by  an  anachronism,  and  is  conventionally  antique,  and  involuntarily 
modem. 

of  Paris ;  '* Cicero  at  his  Villa"  (1830),  formerly  in  the  Munro  and  Powerscourt  collec- 
tions, was  afterwards  iu  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Ilermou  ;  ''  Hero  and  Leander"  (1837)  is 
No.  521  in  the  National  Gallery  coUectiou,  now  exhibited  at  Glasgow  ;  for  other  refer- 
ences to  it,  see  below,  sec.  ii.  cb.  iii.  §  5,  sec.  iii.  cb.  iii.  §  26,  sec.  v.  ch.  liL  §  30, 
sec.  vi.  ch.  ii.  §  1,  pp.  306,  300,  562,  607 ;  and  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt  viii.  ch.  iv. 
§  18  n.  ''Plato  carrying  off  Proserpine"  (1839)  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Edward 
Chapman.] 

*  [The  "  Fountain  of  Falbicy "  was  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1839. 
Its  subsequent  history  is  unknown,  unless  the  picture  was  identical  with  ''The 
Fountain  of  Indolence  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1834,  and  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  George  Vandcrbilt  (see  for  this  conjecture  C.  F.  Bell's  Exhibited  Worke  qf  Turner, 
1901,  p.  138).  Ruskin  had  seen  the  picture  in  1844  at  a  collection  in  Portland  Place. 
He  writes  in  his  diary  : — 

F^.  26.—  .  .  .  Called  on  Blakes  in  Portland  Place,  and  saw  the ''  Fountain 
of  Fallacy,"  which  I  was  bitterly  vexed  about — ^the  sky  entirely  gone — but  a 
nobler  picture  than  even  I  imagined. 
For  a  reference  to  the  **  Fountain  of  Indolence,"  see  Prtrterita^  i.  ch.  xii.  §  242.] 
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compositions  in  the  Voyage  of  Columbus,  are  altogether  ex- 
quisite;^ but  this  is  owing  chiefly  to  their  sim-  -^  HUviewt 
plicity,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  their  qfiuayd«- 
smallness  of  size.  None  of  his  large  pictures  at  all  trmi^and 
equal  them  ;  the  Bay  of  Baiae  is  encumbered  with  redundant 
material,  it  contains  ten  times  as  much  as  is  neces-  ^"^''^^* 
sary  to  a  good  picture,^  and  yet  is  so  crude  in  colour  as  to 
look  unfinished.  The  Palestrina  is  ftdl  of  raw  white,  and  has 
a  look  of  Hampton  Court  about  its  long  avenue ;  the  Modem 
Italy  is  purely  English  in  its  near  foliage ;  it  is  composed  from 
Tivoli  material,  enriched  and  arranged  most  dext^usly,  but 
it  has  the  look  of  a  rich  arrangement,  and  not  the  virtue  of 
the  real  thing.  The  early  Tivoli,  a  large  drawing  taken  from 
below  the  £Edls,  was  as  little  true,  and  still  less  fortunate, 
the  trees  there  being  altogether  affected  and  artificial  The 
Florence,  engraved  in  the  Keepsake,  is  a  glorious  drawing,  as 
&r  as  regards  the  passage  with  the  bridge  and  sunlight  on  the 
Amo,  the  cascine  foliage,  and  distant  plain,  and  the  towers  of 
the  fortress  on  the  left ;  but  the  details  of  the  duomo  and  the 
city  are  entirely  missed,  and  with  them  the  majesty  of  the 
whole  scene.  The  vines  and  melons  of  the  foreground  are 
disorderly,  and  its  cypresses  conventional ;  in  fact,  I  recollect 
no  instance  of  Turner's  drawing  a  cypress  except  in  general 
terms. 

1  [The  drmwingB  for  thoe  are  in  the  National  Gallery.  '^  Galileo's  VilU"  (for  the 
/lo^f)  it  No.  221.  The  ^'namelen  composition  with  stone  pines"  (at  p.  168  of  the 
Ita^)  is  No.  202;  qf.  helow,  sec  ii.  ch.  lii.  §  5^  p.  307.  The  ''villa  moonlights"  are 
No.  217  (Verona,  at  p.  135  of  the  Itafy)  and  Na  223  (Padua,  at  p.  223).  The  ''  convent 
coniMwitions"  (illustrating  the  Poems)  are  Nos.  240  and  250.] 

'  [No.  605  in  the  National  Gallery,  exhibited  182«3.  Ruskin  enlarges  on  the  over- 
fulness  of  the  picture  in  his  discussion  of  it  in  the  Notes  on  the  Turner  Gallery.  Hie 
"Palestrina"  (1830),  formerly  in  the  Bicknell  collection,  is  now  in  that  of  Mrs. 
Williams.  Raskin's  first  impressions  of  the  ''  Pklestrina  "  were  in  some  respects  more 
fiiTonrable,  as  appears  from  tne  following  note  in  his  diary : — 

Marrh  21,  1844. —  .  .  .  Got  a  kind  message  from  Turner  that  I  mi^ht  see 

the  ''  Palestrina. '^    Went  in  to-dav  ou  purpose ;  much  delighted,  but  it  is  very 

crude  in  colour  compared  to  my  "  Slaver  * ;  glorious  as  a  composition.    Mr. 

Bicknell  has  bought  it,  and  five  others,  which  put  me  quite  beside  myself 

with  joy  yesterday. 
The  "Modem  Italy"  (1838),  once  in  the  Munro  (of  Novar)  oollection,  is  now  in 
the  Cornoration  Galleries,  Glasgow.  The  "  Early  Tivoli "  drawuur  was  in  the  oolleo- 
tien  cf  Mr.  Allnutt  For  notices  of  other  Tivoli  drawings,  see  Ruskin's  CakUomne  of 
ike  Turner  Drawings  and  Otetehes  in  the  Nationai  GaUery  (1881).  The  "  Florenee^'  waa 
engraved  by  E.  Goodall  in  the  Keepsake  for  182a] 
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The  chief  reason  of  these  failures  I  imagitie  to  be  the  effiirt 
of  the  artist  to  put  joyousness  and  brilliancy  of  effect  upott 
scenes  eminently  pensive,  to  substitute  radiaiMe  for  serenity 
of  light,  and  to  force  the  freedom  and  breadth  of  Hne  which 
he  teamed  to  love  on  English  downs  and  Higlilaiid  mmip%j 
out  of  a  coxmtry  dotted  by  campaniles  and  square  convents, 
bristled  with  cypresses,  partitioned  by  walls,  and  gone  up  anil 
down  by  stc^s. 

In  one  of  the  cities  of  Italy  he  had  no  such  difficulties  to 
encounter.  At  Venice  he  found  freedom  of  space,  briUittmcy 
of  light,  variety  of  colour,  massive  simplicity  of  general  form ; 
and  to  Venice  we  owe  many  of  the  motives  in  which  his 
highest  powers  of  colour  have  been  displayed,  nfter  that 
change  in  his  system  of  which  we  must  now  take  note. 

Among  the  earlier  pamtings  of  Turner,  the  culminating 
§  44.  Changes  Period,  marked  by  the  Yorkshire  series  in  his 
mitodueed  by    drawiuffs,  is  distinguished  by  great  solenmity  Jtnd 

him  in  the  .        ,.    ..  «         l-      .  i      u.      i  •         il- 

fteeived  system  simpucity  of  subjcct,  prevalent  gloom  m  chiaro- 
o/art.  scuro,  and  brown  in  the  hue,  the  drawing  manly 

but  careful,  the  minutias  sometimes  exquisitely  delicate.  All 
the  finest  works  of  this  period  are,  I  believe,  without  excep- 
tion, views,  or  quiet  single  thoughts.  The  Cakler  Bridge, 
belonging  to  E.  Bicknell,  Esq.,  is  a  most  pure  and  beautiful 
example.^  The  Ivy  Bridge  I  imagine  to  be  later,  but  its  rock 
foreground  is  altogether  imrivalled,  and  remarkable  for  its 
delicacy  of  detail ;  a  butterfly  is  seen  settled  on  one  of  the 
large  brown  stones  in  the  midst  of  the  torrent,  a  bird  is  about 
to  seize  it,  while  its  companion,  crimson-winged,  flits  idly  on 

^  [Mr.  Bicknell  was  a  neighbour  of  Ruslcin  at  Heme  Hill^  and  had  a  coUeeiion  of 
ten  pictures  and  fourteen  drawings  by  Turner.  For  a  list  of  its  contents,  see  Thombury's 
Life  of  Turner,  ed.  1877»  p.  5fi^.  Among  the  pictures  were  '^Port  Ruysdael"  and 
'^  Venice^  Campo  Santo  "  ;  for  these^  see  below^  sec.  v.  ch.  iii.  §  37,  p.  568,  and  Modem 
Painters,  vol.  v.  pt  vii.  oh.  ii.  g  15  n.  Among  the  drawings  were  two  of  the  late  Swiss 
series  (the  '^  Blue  Righi "  and  Lucerne  Lake) ;  for  theae^  see  Epilogue  to  Ruskin's  Notes 
on  his  Draunnys  by  Turner,  The  ^^  Calder  Bridge,  Cumberland '  (not  exhibited)  was 
painted  about  1810 ;  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Ashton.  The  "  Ivy  Bridge'' 
(also  in  Mr.  Bicknell's  collection^  and  likewise  not  exhibited)  was  painted  about  1812 ; 
it  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  P&ndeli  Ralli.  A  sketch  from  nature  for  it  is 
in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  407),  where  also  there  is  a  drawing  of  the  same  subject 
(No.  556,  and  study  in  ^me^  No.  407) ;  for  these,  see  Catalog  <^  the  Sketches  and 
Drawings  by  Turner  in  Mar/horough  House,  1857-58,  under  No.  48.] 
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the  sur&oe  of  one  of  the  pools  of  the  stream,  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  thus  telling  us  its  extraone 
stillness.  Two  paintings  oi  Bonneville/  in  Savoy,  one  in  the 
possession  of  Abel  Allnutt,  Esq.,  the  other,  and  I  think  the 
finer,  in  a  collection  at  Birmingham,  show  more  variety  of 
cc^ur  than  is  usual  with  him  at  the  period,  and  are  in  every 
respect  magnificent  examples.*  Pictures  of  tliis  class  are  ci 
peculiar  value,  for  the  laiger  compositions  of  the  same  patiod 
are  all  poor  in  odour,  and  most  of  thaoi  much  damaged ;  but 
the  smaller  wwks  have  beoi  far  finer  originally,  and  their 
colour  seems  secure.  Thare  is  nothing  in  the  range  of  land- 
scape  art  equal  to  them  in  their  way,  but  the  full  character 
and  capacity  of  the  painter  are  not  in  them.  Grand  as  they 
are  in  Uieir  sobriety,  they  still  leave  much  to  be  desired ;  there 
is  great  heaviness  in  their  shadows,  the  mataial  is  never 
thoroughly  vanquished  (though  tliis  partly  for  a  very  noUe 
reason,  that  the  painter  is  always  thinking  of  and  referring  to 
nature,  and  indulges  in  no  artistical  conventionalities),  and 
sometimes  the  handling  appears  feeble.  In  warmth,  lightness, 
and  transparency,  they  have  no  chance  against  Gainsborough ; 
in  dear  skies  and  air  tone  they  are  alike  unfortunate  whoi 
they  provoke  comparison  with  Claude;  and  in  force  and 
solemnity  they  can  in  no  wise  stand  with  the  landscape  of  the 
Venetians. 

The  painter  evidently  felt  that  he  had  farther  powers,  and 
pressed  forward  into  the  field  where  alone  they  could  be 
brought  into  play.  It  was  impossible  for  him,  with  all  his 
keen  and  long  disciplined  perceptions,  not  to  feel  that  the  real 

*  The  wont  picture  I  ever  saw  of  this  period^  ''The  Trosaehs"  [sic],  has 
been  for  some  time  exhibited  at  Mr.  Grundy's  in  Regent  Street ;  and  it  has 
been  much  praised  by  the  public  press,  on  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  it 
exhibits  ao  little  of  Turner's  power  or  manner  as  to  be  hardly  recognixable  for 
one  of  his  works.' 


^  [Bonuaville  was  a  favourite  subject  of  Turner's.  He  painted  several  piotores  of  it, 
and  exhibited  three  (see  C.  F.  BelFs  ExhihUed  Work*  qf  Turner,  Nos.  100  (1803),  104 
(1803),  and  124  (1812).  For  drawings,  see  National  Gdlery,  Nos.  323,  478,  and  864 ; 
and  Roskin's  NoU§  ^  kit  Druwimgt  m  Twmmr,  No.  10.] 

>  [Nete  added  in  ed.  6.  ''The  Trossaohs,"  liomierlT  in  the  Monro  eoUectiMi,  k 
in  Uuit  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Roberti ;  it  was  painted  aDout  1810.] 
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colour  of  nature  had  never  been  attempted  by  any  school ; 
and  that  though  conventional  representations  had  been  given 
by  the  Venetians  of  sunlight  and  twilight  by  invariably  render- 
ing the  whites  golden  and  the  blues  green,  yet  of  the  actual^ 
joyous,  pure,  roseate  hues  of  the  external  world  no  record  had 
ever  been  given.  He  saw  also  that  the  finish  and  specific 
grandeur  of  nature  had  been  given,  but  her  fulness,  space,  and 
mystery  never ;  and  he  saw  that  the  great  landscape  painters 
had  always  sunk  the  lower  middle  tints  of  nature  in  extreme 
shade,  bringing  the  entire  melody  of  colour  as  many  degrees 
down  as  their  possible  light  was  inferior  to  nature's  ;  and  that 
in  so  doing  a  gloomy  principle  had  influenced  them  even  in 
their  choice  of  subject. 

For  the  conventional  colour  he  substituted  a  pure  straight- 
forward rendering  of  fact,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power ;  and  that 
not  of  such  fact  as  had  been  before  even  suggested,  but  of  all 
that  is  most  brilliant,  beautiful,  and  inimitable ;  he  went  to 
the  cataract  for  its  iris,  to  the  conflagration  for  its  flames,  asked 
of  the  sea  its  intensest  azure,  of  the  sky  its  clearest  gold.  For 
the  limited  space  and  defined  forms  of  elder  landscape  he 
substituted  the  quantity  and  the  mystery  of  the  vastest  scenes 
of  earth ;  and  for  the  subdued  chiaroscuro  he  substituted  first 
a  balanced  diminution  of  opposition  throughout  the  scale,  and 
afterwards,  in  one  or  two  instances,  attempted  the  reverse  of 
the  old  principle,  taking  the  lowest  portion  of  the  scale  truly, 
and  merging  the  upper  part  in  high  Ught.^ 

Innovations  so  daring  and  so  various  could  not  be  intro- 
§  45.  mffictd'  duced  without  corresponding  peril :  the  difficulties 
ties  of  hi«  later  that  lay  in  his  way  were  more  than  any  human 
Renutant  mtellcct  could  altogether  surmount.  In  his  time 
deficiencies.  there  has  bccu  no  one  system  of  colour  generally 
approved ;  every  artist  has  his  own  method  and  his  own 
vehicle;  how  to  do  what  Gainsborough  did,  we  know  not; 
much  less  what  Titian ;  to  invent  a  new  system  of  colour  can 

^  [The  account  of  Turner's  successive  periods^  given  in  this  chapter,  should  be  com- 
pared^ in  the  case  of  his  paintings,  with  Kuskin's  Notee  on  the  Turner  Oallery  at  Marl^ 
borough  House  (1866) ;  in  the  case  of  his  drawings,  with  Ruskin's  Notes  on  his  Drawings 
hy  Turner  {IS7S).] 
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hardly  be  expected  of  those  who  cannot  recover  the  old.  To 
obtain  perfectly  satisfactory^  results  in  colour  under  the  new 
conditions  introduced  by  Turner  would  at  least  have  required 
the  exertion  of  all  his  energies  in  that  sole  direction.  But 
colour  has  always  been  only  his  second  object.  The  effects 
of  space  and  form,  in  which  he  delights,  often  require  the 
employment  of  means  and  method  totally  at  variance  with 
those  necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  pure  colour.  It  is  physi- 
cally impossible,  for  instance,  rightly  to  draw  certain  forms  of 
the  upper  clouds  with  the  brush ;  nothing  ¥rill  do  it  but  the 
pallet  knife  with  loaded  white  after  the  blue  ground  is  pre- 
pared. Now  it  is  impossible  that  a  cloud  so  drawn,  however 
glazed  aflerwards,  should  have  the  virtue  of  a  thin  wann  tint 
of  Titian's,  showing  the  canvas  throughout.  So  it  happens 
continually.  Add  to  these  difficulties,  those  of  the  peculiar 
subjects  attempted,  and  to  these  again,  all  that  belong  to  the 
alt€^*ed  system  of  chiaroscuro,  and  it  is  eWdent  that  we  must 
not  be  surprised  at  finding  many  deficiencies  or  faults  in 
such  works,  especially  in  the  earlier  of  them,  nor  even  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  pursuit  of  what  seems  cen- 
surable from  our  devotion  to  what  is  mighty. 

Notwithstanding,  in  some  chosen  examples  of  pictures  of 
this  kind  (I  will  name  three :  Juliet  and  her  Nurse ;  the  Old 
T^m^raire ;  and  the  Slave  Ship  ^),  I  do  not  admit  tliat  there 
are  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearing  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  any  demonstrably  avoidable  faults ;  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  may  be,  nay,  that  it  is  likely  there  are :  but 
there  is  no  living  artist  in  Europe  whose  judgment  might  safely 
be  taken  on  the  subject,  or  who  could  without  arrogance  affirm 
of  any  part  of  such  a  picture,  that  it  was  wrong.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  allow,  that  the  lemon  yellow  is  not  properly  repre- 
sentative of  the  yellow  of  the  sky,  that  the  loading  of  the 

>  [For  ''  Juliet  and  her  Nurse  "  (1836),  tee  below,  pp.  6a(MM0.    The  ''  Old  Tem^- 
nure     (1830)  ii  No.  524  in  the  National  Gallery ;  see  below,  §  40  n. ;  tec.  ii.  ch.  i. 

L21 ;  Harbour*  qf  England^  §  32 ;  and  NoteM  on  the  Turner  GaUery.  The  ''Slave 
ip"  (1840)  is  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  ArU,  Boston  (U.S.A.);  it  was  formerly  in 
Raskin's  collection  (see  Introduction,  above,  jp.  Iv.V  Lower  down,  sec  v.  ch.  iii.  i  30^ 
Raskin  describes  it  and  characterises  it  as  "  the  noblest  sea  ever  painted  by  man ;  for 
other  references  to  it,  see  note  on  p.  571.] 
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colour  is  in  many  places  disagreeable,  that  many  of  the  details 
are  drawn  with  a  kind  of  imperfection  different  from  what 
they  would  have  in  nature,  and  that  many  of  the  parts  fail  of 
imitation,  especially  to  an  uneducated  eye.  But  no  living 
authority  is  of  weight  enough  to  prove  that  the  virtues  of  the 
picture  could  have  been  obtained  at  a  less  sacrifice,  or  that 
they  are  not  worth  the  sacrifice:  and  though  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  such  may  be  the  case,  and  that  what  Turner  has 
done  may  hereafter  in  some  respects  be  done  better,  I  believe 
myself  that  these  works  are  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearing 
as  perfect  as  those  of  Phidias  or  Leonardo ;  that  is  to  say, 
incapable,  in  their  way,  of  any  improvement  conceivable  by 
humafi  mind. 

Also,  it  is  only  by  comparison  with  such  that  we  are 
authorized  to  affirm  definite  faults  in  any  of  his  others,  for  we 
should  have  been  bound  to  speak,  at  least  for  the  present,  with 
the  same  modesty  respecting  even  his  worst  pictures  of  this 
class,  had  not  his  more  noble  efforts  given  us  canons  c^ 
criticism. 

But,  as  was  beforehand  to  be  expected  from  the  difficulties 
he  grappled  with.  Turner  is  exceedingly  unequal ;  he  appears 
always  as  a  champion  in  the  thick  of  fight,  sometimes  with  his 
foot  on  his  enemies'  necks,  sometimes  staggered  or  struck  to 
his  knee  ;  once  or  twice  altogether  down.  He  has  failed  most 
frequently,  as  before  noticed,  in  elaborate  compositions,  from 
redundant  quantity ;  ^  sometimes,  like  most  other  men,  from 
over-care,  as  very  signally  in  a  large  and  most  laboured  drawing 
of  Bamborough  ;  sometimes,  unaccountably,  his  eye  for  colour 
seeming  to  fail  him  for  a  time,  as  in  a  large  painting  of  Rome 
from  the  Forum,  and  in  the  Cicero's  Villa,  and  Building  of 
Carthage  ;  ^  and  sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  criminally,  from 
taking  licenses  which  he  must  know  to  be  illegitimate,  cwr 
indulging  in  conventionalities  which  he  does  not  require. 

^  ISee  above,  S  43.] 

*  rThe  ''  Hamborouffh "  may  be  the  drawing  sold  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  J. 
Heugh  in  1860  (see  Thornbury,  p.  608).    The  "Rome"  may  be  the  picture  in  the 


Villa/'  see  above,  p.  242  n.    For  the  "  Building  of  Carthage  "  (No.  498  in  the  National 
Gallery),  see  above,  p.  241  n.] 
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On  such  instances  I  shall  not  msist,  for  the  finding  fault 
with  Turner  is  not,  I  think,  either  decorous  in  g  ^^  g^^^ 
mjTsdf  or  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  reader.*  tumonkkmry 
The  greater  number  of  failures  took  place  in  the  '^^^  •"*^- 
period  of  transition,  when  the  artist  was  feeling  for  the  new 
qualities,  and  endeavouring  to  reconcile  them  with  more 
careful  elaboration  of  form  than  was  properly  ccHisist«[it 
with  them.  Gradually  his  hand  became  more  free,  his  per- 
ception and  grasp  of  the  new  truths  more  certain,  and  his 

*  One  point,  however,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  notice,  beinff  no  questkm 
of  art  but  of  material.  The  reader  will  have  observed  that  I  strictly  limited  the 
perfection  of  Turner's  works  to  the  time  of  their  first  appearing  on  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  bitterly  grieves  me  to  have  to  do  this,  but  the  (act 
is  indeed  so.  No  picture  of  Turner's  is  seen  in  perfection  a  month  after  it  is 
painted.  The  Walhalla  cracked  before  it  had  been  eight  days  in  the  Academy 
rooms;  the  vermilions  frequently  lose  lustre  long  before  the  Exhibition  is  over; 
and  when  all  the  colours  begin  to  get  hard  a  year  or  two  after  the  picture  is 
painted,  a  painful  deadness  and  opacity  come  over  them,  the  whites  especially 
becoming  lifeless,  and  many  of  the  warmer  passages  settling  into  a  hard 
valueless  brown,  even  if  the  paint  remains  perfectly  firm,  which  is  far  from 
being  always  the  case.  I  believe  that  in  some  measure  these  results  are 
unavoidable,  the  colours  being  so  peculiarly  blended  and  mingled  in  Turner's 
present  manner,  as  almost  to  necessitate  their  irregular  drying  ;  but  that  they 
are  not  necessary  to  the  extent  in  which  they  sometimes  take  place,  is  proved 
by  the  comparative  safety  of  some  even  of  the  more  brilliant  works.  Thus  the 
Old  T^meraire  is  nearly  safe  in  colour,  and  quite  firm;  while  the  Juliet  and 
her  Nurse  is  now  tlie  ghost  of  what  it  was  ;  the  Slaver  shows  no  cracks,  though 
it  is  chilled  in  some  of  the  darker  passages,  while  the  Walhalla  and  several  of 
the  recent  Venices  cracked  in  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  true  that  the  damage 
makes  no  farther  progress  after  the  first  year  or  two,  and  that  even  in  its 
altered  state  the  picture  is  always  valuable  and  records  its  intention ;  but  how 
are  we  enough  to  regret  that  so  great  a  painter  should  not  leave  a  single  work 
by  which  in  succeeding  ages  he  might  be  entirely  estimated  ?  The  fact  of  his 
using  means  so  imperfect,  together  with  that  of  his  utter  neglect  of  the  pictures 
in  his  own  gallery,  are  a  phenomenon  in  human  mind  which  appears  to  ne 
utterly  inexplicable ;  and  both  are  without  excuse.  If  the  effects  he  desires 
cannot  be  to  their  full  extent  produced  except  by  these  treacherous  means^ 
one  picture  only  should  be  painted  each  year  as  an  exhibition  of  immediate 
power,  and  the  rest  should  be  carried  out,  whatever  the  expense  of  labour  i 
time,  in  safe  materials,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  deterioration  of  imme  ~ 
effect.  That  which  is  greatest  in  him  is  entirely  independent  of  means ; 
of  what  he  now  accomplishes  illegitimately  might  without  doubt  be  attained 
in  securer  modes — what  caimot,  should  without  hesitation  be  abandoned. 
Fortunately  the  drawings  appear  subject  to  no  such  deterioration.  Manv  ct 
them  are  now  almost  destroyed,  but  this  has  been  I  think  always  throug n  ill 
treatment,  or  has  been  the  case  only  with  very  early  works.     I  have  mjtttf 
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choice  of  subject  more  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  them/  In 
the  year  1842,  he  made  some  drawings  from  recent  sketches  in 
Switzerland,  peculiarly  fine  in  colour ;  and  among  the  Academy 
pictures  of  that  period,  examples  of  the  same  power  were  not 
wanting,  more  especially  in  the  smaller  Venetian  subjects. 
The  Sun  of  Venice ;  the  San  Benedetto,  looking  towards 
Fusina ;  and  a  view  of  Murano  with  the  cemetery,  were  all 
faultless:  another  of  Venice,  seen  firom  near  Fusina,  with 
sunlight  and  moonlight  mixed  (1844),  was,  I  think,  when  I 
first  saw  it,  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  piece  of  colour  of  all 
that  I  have  seen  produced  by  human  hands,  by  any  means,  or 
at  any  period.  Of  the  Exhibition  of  1845,  I  have  only  seen  a 
small  Venice  (still,  I  believe,  in  the  artist's  possession),  and  the 

known  no  instance  of  a  drawing  properly  protected^  and  not  rashly  exposed  to 
light,  suffering  the  slightest  change.  The  great  foes  of  Turner^  as  of  all  other 
great  colourists  especially,  are  the  sun,  the  picture  cleaner,  and  the  mounter.^ 

^  [Here  eds.  3  and  4  read,  at  greater  length  : — 

^^ .  .  .  exhibition  of  them,  but  his  powers  did  not  attain  their  highest  results  till 
towards  the  year  1840,  about  which  period  they  did  so  suddenly,  and  with  a 
vigour  and  concentration  which  rendered  his  pictures  at  that  time  almost  in- 
comparable with  those  which  had  preceded  them.  The  drawings  of  Nemi,  and 
Oberwesel,  in  the  possession  of  B.  G.  Wiudus,  Esq.,  were  among  the  first 
evidences  of  this  sudden  advance ;  only  the  foliage  in  both  these  is  inferior ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  phase  of  his  art.  Turner  has  drawn  little 
foliage,  and  that  little  badly — the  great  characteristic  of  it  being  its  power, 
beauty,  and  majesty  of  colour,  and  its  abandonment  of  all  littleness  and  division 
of  thought  to  a  single  impression.  In  the  year  1842  he  made  some  drawings 
from  recent  sketches  in  Switzerland ;  these,  with  some  produced  in  the  follow- 
ing years,  all  of  Swiss  subjects,  I  consider  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  perfect  works  he  has  ever  produced.  The  Academy  pictures  were 
far  inferior  to  them,  but  among  these,  examples  of  the  same  power  were  not 
wanting,  more  especially  in  the  smaller  pictures  of  Venice.  The  Sun  of 
Venice,  going  to  Sea,  the  San  Benedetto,  looking  towards  ..." 
For  the  drawings  and  sketches  of  1842,  see  Epilogue  to  Buskin's  Notes  on  hit 
Drawings  by  Tumer7\ 

*  [The  WalhalU  is  ''  The  Opening  of  the  WalhaUa''  (1842),  No.  583  in  the  National 
GraUery  collection  (now  exhibited  at  Dublin).  For  the  cracking  and  fading  of  Turner's 
paintings,  see  further.  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  xi.  §  14,  ch.  xii.  §  31 ;  Notes 
on  the  Turner  Gallery,  s.  No.  516 ;  and  Notes  on  his  Drawings  by  Turner,  s.  No.  62. 
For  "  the  utter  neglect  of  the  pictures  "  in  Turner's  gallery,  see  Thombury's  Life  of 
Turner,  1877^  ch.  xxv.,  and  cf  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  pref.  §  2.  For  the  question  of 
the  £sding  of  Turner's  drawings,  see  Ruskin's  Catalogue  of  the  Turner  fetches  in  the 
National  Gallery  (1857),  and  his  letters  to  the  Times  reprinted  in  the  Catalogue  qfthe 
BxMbiHon  of  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Deceased  Masters  qf  the  British  School  ^Royal 
Institute,  1886).  Ruskin,  in  a  letter  from  Venice  (Sept  10,  1845),  says  to  his  fother, 
"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  disappointed  with  your  Turners,  but  1  am  frightened  lest 
Foord  should  have  persuaded  you  to  mount  them  ;  he  is  always  trying  at  that — con- 
found him  1  and  they  may  be  half  spoiled  if  you  let  them  go.''] 
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two  whaling  subjects.     The  Venice  is  a  second-rate  work,  and 
the  two  others  altogether  unworthy  of  him.^ 

In  conclusion  of  our  present   sketch   of  the   course  of 

1  ["  The  '  Sou  of  Venice  *  going  to  sea  "  (1843)  is  No.  536  in  the  National  Gallery ; 
see  Notes  on  the  Turner  Gallery  for  a  description  of  it^  and,  for  other  references,  below, 
pt.  ii.  sec.  V.  ch.  iii.  §  11,  p.  545 ;  Harbours  of  England ,  ed.  1895,  p.  49 ;  Stones  qf 
Venice,  vol.  i.  App.  2.  The  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  Venice  shown  in  this  and  other 
Turners  of  the  period  had  greatly  impressed  Ruskin  in  1845.  In  a  letter  to  his  father 
(Sept  14)  lluskiu  deplores  the  progress  of  "  restoration  "  and  '^  improvements,"  but 
continues : — 

"  One  only  consolation  I  have — the  finding,  among  the  wrecks  of  Venice, 
authority  for  all  that  Turner  has  done  of  her.  I  am  not  indeed  surprised  to 
find  with  what  care  he  has  noted,  and  with  what  dexterity  he  has  used,  every 
atom  of  material— to  find  his  baskets  in  the  water,  his  heads  of  boats  out  of  it, 
his  oranges  and  vines  hanging  over  their  loaded  sides ;  but  I  was  a  little  taken 
aback  when  vesterday  at  six  in  the  morning — with  the  early  sunlight  just 
flushing  its  Mds — out  came  a  fishing-boat  with  its  painted  sail  fM  to  the 
wind — the  most  gorgeous  orange  and  red  ; — in  everytniiig,  form,  colour,  and 
feeling — the  very  counterpart  of  the  '  Sol  di  Venezia ' :  it  is  impossible  that  any 
model  could  be  more  rigidlv  exact  than  the  painting,  even  to  the  height  of 
the  sail  above  the  deck.  All  his  skies  are  here  too,  or  would  be,  if  man  would 
let  them  alone  ;  but  yesterday,  as  I  was  tr3ring  to  note  some  morning  clouds, 
a  volume  of  smoke  from  a  manufactory  on  the  Rialto  blotted  everything  as 
black  as  the  Thames." 
The  **  Sol  di  Venezia "  was  already  a  great  favourite  with  Ruskin.  In  his  diary  he 
writes: — 

April  29,  1844. — Yesterday,  when  I  called  with  my  &ther  on  Turner, 
he  was  kinder  than  I  ever  remember.    He  shook  hands  moat  cordially  with 
my  father,  wanted  us  to  have  a  glass  of  wine,  asked  us  to  go  upstairs  into  the 
gallery.     When  there,  I  went  immediately  in  search  of  the  "  Sol  di  Venezia," 
saying  it  was  my  £&vourite.     "  I  thought,"  said  Turner,  '^  it  was  '  St.  Bene- 
detto.' "     It  was  flattering  that  he  remembered  I  had  told  him  this.     I  said 
the  worst  of  his  pictures  was  one  could  never  see  enough  of  them.     ''  That's 
part  of  their  quality,"  said  Turner. 
The  '^San  Benedetto,  looking  towards  Fusina"  (1843)  is  No.  534  in  the  National 
Gallery;  see  Notes  on  the  Turner  Gallery  for  a  description  of  it,  and,  for  another 
reference.  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  pt  vii.  ch.  ii.  §  16.    Turner's  title  for  this  picture 
was  inaccurate  (the  Church  of  San  Benedetto  being  in  a  different  part  of  Venice) ;  it 
is  now  called  '^  Approach  to  Venice,"  etc     Ruskin  (as  we  learn  from  his  diary  of 
Feb.  8,  1844)  had  made  an  oil-study  from  this  picture. 

The  picture  which  Ruskin  here  and  in  the  Notes  on  his  Drawings  by  Turner  (No.  62 
and  11  R.  (h))  calls  ''Murano  and  Cemetery"  is  the  ''Campo  Santo"  (IS42),  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Ruskin's  friend  and  neighbour  at  Heme  Hill,  Mr.  E.  Bicknell  (for 
whom  it  was  painted).  He  lent  it  to  Ruskin,  who  made  from  its  sky  the  drawing 
engraved  in  Plate  67  of  Modem  Painters  (see  voL  v.  pt  vii.  ch.  iL  §  15).  "  It  was, 
savs  Ruskin,  in  his  Turner  Notes,  '^  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  late  Venices."  It  is  to 
itill ;  at  the  Guildhall  Exhibition  in  1899  (lent  by  Mrs.  Keiller),  it  was  seen  to  be  in 
better  condition  than  the  National  Gallery  pictures  above  mentioned. 

Tlie  other  "  picture  of  Venice,  seen  m>m  near  Fusina,^'  etc,  is  the  "  Approach  to 
Venice"  (1844),  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  B.  G.  Windus,  now  in  that  of  Mrs. 
Moir ;  for  other  references  to  it,  see  Ruskin's  Notes  on  his  Drawings  by  Turner,  Intro- 
duction, and  s.  No.  62. 

Turner's  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1845  were  '^  Whalers"  (two  pictures), 
"  Venice  :  Evening,  going  to  the  Ball "  (N.G.,  No.  543),  "  Venice :  Morning,  returning 
from  the  Ball"  (N.G.,  No.  544).  ''Venice:  Noon"  (N.G.,  Na  541),  and  ''Venice: 
Simaet"  (N.G.,  No.  542).    As  these  Venices  are  all  of  the  tame  ibe,  it  is  impossible 
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landscape  art»^  it  may  be  gennally  stated  that  Turner  is  the 
only  painter,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  ever  drawn  the  sky,  not 
the  clear  sky,  which  we  before  saw  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
religious  schools,  but  the  various  forms  and  phenomena  of  the 
cloudy  heavens ;  all  previous  artists  having  only  represented 
it  t3rpically  or  partially,  but  he  absolutely  and  universally.  He 
is  the  only  painter  who  has  ever  drawn  a  mountain,  or  a 
stone ;  *  no  other  man  ever  having  learned  their  organiza- 
tion, or  possessed  himself  of  their  sjwit,  except  in  part  and 
obscurely  (the  one  or  two  stones  noted  of  Tintoret's,  in 
voL  ii.  (sec.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  28  n.),  are  perhaps  hardly  enough  on 
which  to  found  an  exception  in  his  favour).  He  is  the  only 
painter  who  ever  drew  the  stem  of  a  tree,  Titian  having  come 
the  nearest  before  him,  and  excelling  him  in  the  muscular  de- 
velopment of  the  larger  trunks  (though  sometimes  losing  the 
woody  strength  in  a  serpent-like  flaccidity),  but  missing  the 
grace  and  character  of  the  ramifications.  He  is  the  only  painter 
who  has  ever  represented  the  surface  of  calm,  or  the  force  of 
agitated  water ;  who  has  represented  the  effects  of  space  on 
distant  objects,  or  who  has  rendered  the  abstract  beauty  of 
natural  colour.  These  assertions  I  make  deliberately,  after 
careful  weighing  and  consideration,  in  no  spirit  of  dispute,  or 
momentary  zeal ;  but  from  strong  and  convinced  feeling,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to  prove  them. 

This  proof  is  only  partially  and  incidentally  attempted  in 
the  present  portion  of  this  work,  which  was  originally  written, 
as  before  explained,*  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  which, 
therefore,  I  should  have  gladly  cancelled,  but  that,  relating 
as  it  does  only  to  simple  matters  of  fact  and  not  to  those  of 
feeling,  it  may  still,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  some  readers  who 
would  be  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  more  speculative  fields 
with  which  the  succeeding  sections  are  concerned.     I  leave, 

to  distinguish  the  one  refeired  to  above.  None  of  them  is  mentioned  iu  the  Notes  on 
the  Turner  QaUery,  Of  the  two  Whalers,  one  is  Na  546  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  the 
other  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.] 

'  [Ruskin  iu  his  copy  for  revision  has  marked  this  passage,  *'  In  conclusion  .  .  . 
prove  them/'  as  if  in  special  approval] 

'  [See  Modem  Painters,  vol  iii  ch.  z.  §  5,  where  Ruskin  refers  to  this  statement, 
and  reaffirms  it] 

3  [Above,  prefiices  to  Ist  and  drd  eds.] 
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therefore,  nearly  as  it  was  originally  written,  the  following 
examination  of  the  relative  truthfulness  of  elder 
and  of  recent  art  ;  always  requesting  the  reader  qfdema^rlh 
to  remember,  as  some  excuse  for  the  inadequate  ^."J*^* 
execution,  even  of  what  I  have  here  attempted, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  express  or  explain,  by  language  only,  those 
delicate  qualities  of  the  object  of  sense,  on  the  seizing  of  which 
all  refined  truth  of  representation  depends.  Try,  for  instance^ 
to  explain  in  language  the  exact  qualities  of  the  lines  on  which 
depend  the  whole  truth  and  beauty  of  expression  about  the 
hi^-opened  lips  of  Raffaelle's  St.  Catherine.^  There  is  indeed 
nothing  in  landscape  so  ineffable  as  this ;  but  there  is  no  part 
nor  portion  of  God's  works  in  which  the  delicacy  appreciable 
by  a  cultivated  eye,  and  necessary  to  be  rendered  in  art,  is  not 
beyond  all  expression  and  explanation ;  I  cannot  tell  it  you,  if 
you  do  not  see  it.  And  thus  I  have  been  entirely  unable,  in 
the  following  pages,  to  demonstrate  clearly  anything  of  really 
deep  and  perfect  truth  ;  nothing  but  what  is  coarse  and  com- 
monplace, in  matters  to  be  judged  of  by  the  senses,  is  within 
the  reach  of  argument.  How  much  or  how  little  I  have  done 
must  be  judged  of  by  the  reader :  how  much  it  is  impossible 
to  do  I  have  more  fully  shown  in  the  concluding  section. 

I  shall  first  take  into  consideration  those  general  truths, 
common  to  all  the  objects  of  nature,  which  are  productive  of 
what  is  usually  called  ''  effect,"  that  is  to  say,  truths  of  tone, 
general  colour,  space,  and  light.  I  shall  then  investigate  the 
truths  of  specific  form  and  colour,  in  the  four  great  component 
parts  of  landscape — sky,  earth,  water,  and  vegetation. 


[The  following  is  the  couclusion  of  this  chapter  as  it  stood  iu  eds.  1  aud  2  (see 
above,  p.  1C9)]  :— 

Who,  that  has  one  spark  of  feeling  for  what  is  beautiful  or  true,  would  not 
turn  to  be  refreshed  by  the  pure  and  extended  realisations  of 
modem  art !     How  many  have  we — how  various  in  their  aim   ^A^^^J^f 
and  sphere — embracing  one  by  one  every  feeling  and  lesson  of  fuoicrnartiiit. 
the  creation  !     David  Cox,  whose  pencil  never  falls  but  in  dew 
— simple-minded  as  a  child,  gentle,  and  loving  all  things  that  are  pure  and 

^  [See  above,  p.  31,  n.  2.] 
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lowly — content  to  lie  quiet  among  the  rustling  leaves^  and  sparkling  grass,  and 
purple-cushioned  heather,  only  to  watch  the  soft  white  clouds  melting  with 
their  own  motion,  and  the  dewy  blue  dropping  through  them  like  rain,  so 
that  he  may  but  cast  from  him  as  pollution  all  that  is  proud,  and  artificial, 
and  unquiet,  and  worldly,  and  possess  his  spirit  in  humility  and  peace.  Copley 
Fielding,  casting  his  whole  soul  into  space — exulting  like  a  wild  deer  in  the 
motion  of  the  swift  mists,  and  the  free  far  surfaces  of  the  untrodden  hills — 
now  wandering  with  the  qaick,  pale,  fitful  sun-gleams  over  the  dim  swells 
and  sweeps  of  grey  downs  and  shadowy  dingles,  until,  lost  half  in  light  and 
half  in  vapour,  they  melt  into  the  blue  of  the  plain  as  the  cloud  does  into  the 
sky — ^now  climbing  with  the  purple  sunset  along  the  aerial  slopes  of  the  quiet 
mountains,  only  known  from  the  red  clouds  by  their  stillness — now  flying 
with  the  wild  wind  and  sifted  spray  along  the  white,  driving,  desolate  sea; 
but  always  with  the  passion  for  nature's  freedom  burning  in  his  heart,  so  that 
every  leaf  in  his  foreground  is  a  wild  one,  and  every  line  of  his  hills  is  limit- 
less. J.  D.  Harding,  brilliant  and  vigorous,  and  clear  in  light  as  nature's  own 
sunshine — deep  in  knowledge,  exquisite  in  feeling  of  every  form  that  nature 
falls  into — following  with  his  quick,  keen  dash  the  sunlight  into  the  crannies 
of  the  rocks,  and  the  wind  into  the  tangling  of  the  grass,  and  the  bright 
colour  into  the  fall  of  the  sea-foam — various,  universal  in  his  aim — master 
alike  of  all  form  and  feature  of  crag,  or  torrent,  or  forest,  or  cloud;  but 
English,  all  English  at  his  heart,  returning  still  to  rest  under  the  shade  of 
some  spreading  elm,  where  the  fallow  deer  butt  among  the  bending  fern,  and 
the  quiet  river  glides  noiselessly  by  its  reedy  shore,  and  the  yellow  com 
sheaves  glow  along  the  flanks  of  the  sloping  hills.  Clarkson  Stanfield,  firm 
and  fearless,  and  unerring  in  his  knowledge — stem  and  decisive  in  his  tmth 
— perfect  and  certain  in  composition — shunning  nothing,  concealing  nothing, 
and  falsifying  nothing — never  affected,  never  morbid,  never  failing — conscious 
of  his  strength,  but  never  ostentatious  of  it — acquainted  with  every  line  and 
hue  of  the  deep  sea — chiselling  his  waves  with  unhesitating  knowledge  of 
every  curve  of  their  anatomy,  and  every  moment  of  their  motion — building 
his  mountains  rock  by  rock,  with  wind  in  every  fissure  and  weight  in  every 
stone — and  modelling  the  masses  of  his  sky  with  the  strength  of  tempest 
in  their  every  fold.  And  Turner — glorious  in  conception — unfathomable  in 
knowledge — solitary  in  power — with  the  elements  waiting  upon  his  will,  and 
the  night  and  the  morning  obedient  to  his  call,  sent  as  a  prophet  of  God  to 
reveal  to  men  the  mysteries  of  His  universe,  standing,  like  the  great  angel 
of  the  Apocalypse,  clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  with  a  rainbow  upon  his  head, 
and  with  the  sun  and  stars  given  into  his  hand.^ 


^  ['l^his  passage  was  quoted  by  Blackwood  as  '^  somewhat  blaspheming  the  Divine 
attributes,''  and  tne  following  remarks  were  added  : — ''  Little  as  we  are  disposed  to  laugh 
at  any  such  aberrations,  we  must,  to  remove  from  our  minds  the  greater,  the  more 
serious  offence,  indulge  in  a  small  degree  of  justifiable  ridicule ;  and  ask  what  will 
sculptor  or  painter  make  of  this  description,  should  the  reluctant  public  be  convinced 
by  tne  Graduate,  and  in  their  penitential  reverence  order  statue  or  painting  of  Mr. 
Turner  for  the  Temple  of  Fame,  which  it  is  presumed  Parliament,  in  their  artistic  zeal, 
mean  to  erect  ?  How  will  they  venture  to  represent  Mr.  Turner  looking  like  an  angel — 
in  that  dress  which  would  make  any  man  look  a  fool — his  cloud  nightcap  tied  with  a 
rainbow  riband  round  his  head,  calling  to  night  and  morning,  and  little  carina  which 
comes,  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  sun  and  stars,  put  into  his  hand  for  that 
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But  I  must  not  anticipate  my  subject — what   I   hai-e  asserted  must  be 
proved  bj  deliberate  investigation  of  facts,  and  in  no  way  leA 
dependent  upon  feeling  or  imagination.     Yet  I  may,  |)erha(««   ^  **  '^  ^^ 
beft>re   proceeding   into    detail,   illustrate   my   meaning  more  *^'^^  •^•w 
completely  by  a  comparison  of  the  kind  of  truths  impressetl   cCJ^riT 
upon  us  in  the  painting  of  Venice  by  Canaletti,  Prout,  Stan> 
field,  and  Turner. 

The  eiect  of  a  fine  Canaletti  is,  in  its  first  impression,  dioramic.  We 
fitncy  we  are  in  our  beloved  Venice  again,  with  one  foot,  by  mistake,  in  the 
clear,  invisible  film  of  water  lapping  o\*er  the  marble  steps  of  the  foregrxNind. 
Every  house  has  its  proper  relief  against  the  sky — every  brick  and  stone  its 
pn^r  hue  of  sunlight  and  shade--and  every  degree  of  distance  its  proper 
tone  of  retiring  air.  Presently,  however,  we  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  lurid  and 
gloomy,  and  that  the  painter,  compelled  by  the  lowness  of  the  utnHi«t  light 
at  his  disposal  to  deepen  the  shadows,  in  order  to  get  the  right  relation,  has 
lost  the  flashing,  dazsling,  exulting  light,  which  was  one  of  our  chief  sources 
of  Venetian  happiness.  But  we  |>anlon  this,  knowing  it  to  l>e  unavoidable» 
and  begin  to  look  for  something  of  that  in  which  Venice  differs  fitNn 
Rotterdam,  or  any  other  city  built  beside  canals.  We  kiH>w  that  houae» 
certainly;  we  never  passt-d  it  without  stopping  our  gondolier,  for  its  am* 
besques  were  as  rich  as  a  bank  of  flowers  in  spring,  and  a^  l>cautiful  as  a 
dream.  What  has  Canaletti  given  us  for  them  ?  Five  black  dots.  Well ; 
take  the  next  house.  We  remember  that  toi>;  it  was  mouldering  inch  by 
inch  into  the  canal,  and  the  bricks  had  fallen  away  from  its  shatteretl  marble 
shafts,  and  left  them  white  and  skeleton-like;  yet,  with  their  fretwork  of 
cold  flowers  wreathed  about  them  still,  untouclied  by  time,  and  through  the 
rents  of  the  wall  behind  them  there  used  to  come  long  sunbeams,  greened  by 
the  weeds  through  which  they  pierced,  which  flitted  and  fell,  one  by  one^ 
round  those  grey  and  quiet  shafts,  catching  here  a  leaf  and  there  a  leaf  and 
gliding  over  the  illumined  edges  and  delicate  fissures,  until  they  sank  into  the 
deep  dark  hollow  between  the  marble  blocks  of  the  sunk  foundation,  lighting 
every  other  moment  one  isolated  emerald  lamp  on  the  crest  of  the  inter* 
mittent  waves,  when  the  wild  sea- weeds  and  crimson  lichens  drifted  and 
crawled  with  their  thousand  colours  and  fine  branches  over  its  decay,  snd  the 
black,  clogging,  accumulated  lini|K*ts  hung  in  ropy  clusters  from  the  drip|iing 
and  tinkling  stone.  What  has  Canaletti  given  us  for  this?  One  square  red 
mass,  composed  of — let  me  count — five-and-fifty,  no ;  Mix-and-fifty,  no ;  I  was 
right  at  first — five-and-fifty  bricks,  of  preciselv  the  same  siae,  shA|)e,  and 
colour,  one  great  black  line  for  the  shadow  of  the  roof  at  the  top,  and  six 
similar  ripples  in  a  row  at  the  bottom  !  And  this  is  what  |)eople  call  "  |Miint- 
ing  nature  " !  It  is,  indeed,  |)aiiiting  nature — as  she  appears  to  the  most 
unfeeling  and  untaught  of  mankind.  The  bargeman  and  the  bricklayer 
probably  see  no  more  in  Venice  than  Canaletti  gives — heaps  of  earth  and 
mortar,  with  water  between — and  are  just  as  capable  of  apprecinting  the  facts 
of  sunlight  and  shadow,  by  which  he  deceives  us,  as  the  most  educate<l  of  ut 
all.     But  what  more  there  is  in  Venice  than  brick  and  stone— what  thef«  Is 


purpose?"  (Oct  1843,  p.  402).     Ruskiu's  &ther,  iu  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Ilarrimn  < 
menting  on  this  review,  described  it  as  "  heartless,  inasmuch  as  there  were  pure  and 
young  effusions  in  the  book  that  micht  have  touched  a  man  of  feeling."] 
>  [For  Rnskin's  early  spelling  or  this  artist's  name,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  229  fi.] 
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of  mystery  and  death,  and  memory  and  beauty — what  there  is  to  be  learned 
or  lamented,  to  be  loved  or  wept — ^we  look  for  to  Canaletti  in  vain. 

Let  us  pass  to  Prout^  The  imitation  is  lost  at  once.  The  buildingB 
g  ivmi/     ^*^*  nothing  resembling  their  real   relief  against  the  sky ; 

^B,  By  irma.  ^y^^^  ^j^  multitudes  of  wise  distances ;  the  shadows  in  many 
places  have  a  great  deal  more  Vandyke-brown  than  darkness  in  them ;  and 
the  lights  very  often  more  yellow-ochre  than  sunshine.  But  yet  the  effect  on 
our  eye  is  that  very  brilHancy  and  cheerfulness  which  delighted  lis  fai  Venice 
itself,  and  there  is  none  of  that  oppvessive  and  lurid  gloom  which  was  east 
upon  our  feelings  by  Canaletti.'*  And  now  we  feel  there  is  something  in  l^e 
subject  worth  drawing,  and  different  from  other  subjects  and  architecture. 
That  house  is  rich,  and  strange,  and  full  of  grotesque  carving  and  character — 
that  one  next  to  it  is  shattered  and  infirm,  and  varied  with  picturesque  rents 
and  hues  of  decay — that  farther  off  is  beautiful  iii  proportion,  and  strong  in 
its  purity  of  marble.  Now  we  begin  to  feel  that  we  are  in  Venice ;  this  is 
what  we  could  not  get  elsewhere ;  it  is  worth  seeing,  and  drawing,  and  talk- 
ing and  thinking  of, — ^not  an  exhibition  of  common  daylight  or  brick  walls. 
But  let  us  look  a  little  closer ;  we  know  those  capitals  very  well ;  their  design 
was  most  original  and  perfect,  and  so  delicate  that  it  seemed  to  have  been 
cut  in  ivory ; — what  have  we  got  for  them  here  ?  Five  straight  strokes  of  a 
teed  pen  !     No,  Mr.  Prout,  it  is  not  quite  Venice  yet.* 

Let  us  take  Stanfield  then.  Now  we  are  farther  still  from  anything  like 
Venetian  tone ;  all  is  cold  and  comfortless,  but  there  is  air  and 
^  oy  Stan-  goo^  daylight,  and  we  will  not  complain.  And  now  let  us  look 
into  the  buildings,  and  all  is  peifection  and  fidelity;  every 
shade  and  line  full  of  feeling  and  truth,  rich  and  solid,  and  substantial  stone  ; 
every  leaf  and  arabesque  marked  to  its  minutest  curve  and  angle, — the  marble 
cmmbling,  the  wood  mouldering,  and  the  waves  splashing  and  lapping  before 
onr  eyes.  But  it  is  all  drawn  hard  and  sharp,  there  is  nothing  to  hope  for  or 
find  o«t,  nothing  to  dream  of  or  discover ;  we  can  measure  and  see  it  from 
base  to  battlement,  there  is  nothing  too  fine  for  us  to  follow,  nothing  too  full 
for  us  to  fathom.  This  cannot  be  nature,  for  it  is  not  infinity.  No,  Mr. 
Stanfield,  it  is  scarcely  Venice  yet. 

'"'  It  will  be  obiierved  how  completely  I  cast  aside  all  mere  mechanical  excellence 
as  unworthy  of  praise.  Canaletti's  mechanism  is  wonderful, — Prouf  s,  the  rudest  pos- 
sible ;  but  there  is  not  a  grain  of  feeling  in  the  one,  and  there  is  much  in  the  other. 
In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  alleged  of  the  maunerism  and  imperfections  of  Prout  as  an 
artist,  there  is  that  in  his  drawings  which  will  bring  us  back  to  them  again  and 
again,  even  after  we  have  been  rendered  most  fastidious  by  the  exquisite  drawing  and 
perfect  composition  of  the  accomplished  Roberts.  There  is  an  appreciation  and  reali- 
sation of  coutiueutal  character  in  his  works — a  locality  and  life  which  have  never 
yet  been  reached  by  any  other  of  our  architectural  draughtsmen— and  they  are  the 
sign  of  deep  feeling  and  high  genius,  b^  whatever  faults  of  manner  they  may  be 
aUained  or  accompanied ;  and  we  shall  think  ourselves  in  danger  of  losing  our  right 
feeling  for  art,  and  for  nature  too,  when  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  turn  occasion- 
ally from  the  refined  grace  of  Roberts,  and  the  absolute  truth  of  Stanfield,  to  linger 
with  Prout  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  Flemish  street,  watching  the  fantastic  peaks  of 
its  gables  in  the  sky,  and  listening  for  the  clatter  of  the  sabot 

^  [It  will  be  seen  from  the  ^csimile  here  riven,  that  in  the  early  MS.  draft  of  this 
passaffe  the  references  to  Prout  were  differently  expressed.] 

^  [On  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  on  Prout,  see  the  letter  to  him  in  Ap- 
pendix iii.,  p.  662.  J 
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Facsimile  of  a  Page  of  ax  Early  nR\rT  ok  "  Moi>kr\  Paixtkrs,"  \"oi    I 

(Pt  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  vii.  |§  7-8.  in  the  First  F^Ution)  ,»  *v 
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But  let  OS  take,  with  Tsmer,  the  last  and  greatest  step  oi  alL  Thank 
heavcoy  we  aie  m  mshine  again, — and  what  sunshine !  Not  .  .^  ^l.  vl. 
the  hnid.  glooaqr,  phigve-like  oppression  of  Canaletti,  hot  |^^  ^  ^'^ 
white,  iiJifng  Inhiess  of  daiiBng  bght,  which  the  waTes  drink 
and  the  doocb  bfeathe,  hoonding  aiKl  burning  in  intensitr  of  jor.  That  skr, 
— it  is  a  wtarj  visible  infinity, — Uqnid,  measoreless,  anfiithomablc^  panting  and 
■Kiting  throngh  the  chasms  in  the  long  fields  of  snow-white,  flaked,  slow- 
mofring  Tapoor,  that  goide  the  eje  along  their  moltitadinoiis  waves  dcnm  to  the 
islanded  rest  of  the  Eogancan  hills.  Do  we  dream,  or  does  the  white  forked 
ssil  drift  nearer,  and  nearer  jet,  diminishing  the  bine  sea  between  as  with  the 
fblnesB  of  its  wings  ?  It  pauses  now ;  bat  the  qairering  of  its  bright  refiee> 
tkm  tnmbles  the  shadows  of  the  sea,  those  asare,  &thomless  depths  c»f  cnrstal 
mjsteiy,  on  which  the  saiftnesfc  of  the  poised  gondola  floats  doable,  its  blade 
beak  lifted  like  the  crest  of  a  dark  ocean  bird,  its  scarlet  draperies  flashed 
badt  from  the  kindling  sar&ce,  and  its  bent  oar  breaking  the  radiant  water 
into  a  dost  of  gold.  Dreamlike  and  dim,  bat  glorioas,  the  annumbered 
palaces  lift  their  shafts  oat  of  the  hollow  sea, — pale  ranks  oi  motionless  flame, 
— their  mighty  towers  sent  up  to  hesTcn  like  tongues  of  more  eager  fire, — 
their  grej  domes  looming  vast  and  dark,  like  edipsed  w«»rlds, — ^their  sculp- 
tmned  arsbesques  and  porple  marble  fiMling  &rther  and  fainter,  league 
bcjood  league,  lost  in  the  light  of  distance.  Detail  after  detail,  thought 
b^rood  thought,  jou  find  and  feel  them  through  the  radiant  mjstery,  in- 
exhaustible as  indistinct,  beautiful,  but  never  all  revealed ;  secret  in  fulness, 
confused  in  sjnunetrj,  as  nature  herself  is  to  the  bewildered  and  foiled 
gl^DCCy  P^'V  ^^^  ^  ^^^  indistinctness,  and  through  that  confusion,  the 
peipetniu  newness  of  the  infinite,  and  the  beaotifuL 

I  es,  Mr.  Turner,  we  are  in  Venice  now. 

I  think  the  above  example  maj,  at  least,  illustrate  mj  meaning,  and 
render  dear  the  distinction  which  I  wish  the  reader  alwajs  to 
keep  in  ndnd,  between  those  truths  which  are  selected  as  a  S  H-  ^J^ 
means  of  deceptkm,  and  those  which  are  selected  fior  their  own  ^^JT^r^ 
sake.     How  few  of  the  hitter  are  usually  given  by  the  old  ^!l^'^^^ 
masters,  I  shall  proceed  to  show ;  but  in  so  doing  I  shall  not  wSkr^/^remt^ 
take  partieular  instances  of  local  character  like  the  above,  but  f  fnc/A. 
shall  confine  myself  to  those  general  truths  of  nature  which  are 
common  to  all  countries  and  times,  and  which  are  independent  of  local  or 
national  character,  partly  because  the  works  of  the  old  masters  are  for  the 
most  part  intended  not  to  be  particular  portraiture,  but  ideal  or  general 
nature;  and  partly  because  the  representation  of  the  local  character  of 
seenery  will  more  properly  be  considered  under  the  head  of  ideas  of  relation, 
as  it  necessarily  besrs  the  same  relation  to  ideal  landscape  which  the  repre- 
sentatioQ  of  individual  character  does  to  that  of  the  kieU  human  form,  ani- 
mated by  its  perfect  and  generic  mind.     At  present,  therefore,  I  leave  out 
of  the  question  all  consideration  of  peculiar  and  local  character,  though,  in 
doing  so,  I  omit  one  of  the  chief  and  most  csMutial  qualities  of  truth  in  at 
least  one-half  of  the  works  of  our  greatest  modem  master,  and  I  am  content 
to  take  that  which  is  universal  in  the  modems,  and  compare  it  with  that 
whieh  is  suffered  to  be  universal  in  the  ancients.     And  when  we  have  investi- 
gated the  nature  and  desirableness  of  ideas  of  relation,  we  will  take  up  those 
parts  of  the  works  of  both  schools  which  are  local,  and  observe  how  the 

m.  m 
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knowledge  of  specific  character  is  used  to  awaken  and  direct  the  current  of 
particular  thought  In  the  execution  of  our  immediate  task,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  notice  onlj  a  few  of  the  most  striking  and  demonstrable  facts 
of  nature.  To  trace  out  the  actual  sum  of  truth  or  falsehood  in  any  one 
work,  touch  by  touch,  would  require  an  essay  on  every  department  of  physical 
science,  and  then  a  chapter  to  every  inch  of  canvass.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  take  the  broad  principles  and  laws  of  nature,  and  show,  in  one  or  two 
conspicuous  instances,  where  they  have  been  observed,  and  where  violated, 
and  so  to  leave  the  reader  to  find  out  for  himself  how  the  observation  and 
violation  have  been  continued  in  every  part,  and  down  to  the  most  delicate 
touches.  I  can  do  little  more  than  suggest  the  right  train  of  thought  and 
mode  of  observation ;  to  carry  it  fully  out  must  be  left  to  the  feeling  and 
the  industry  of  the  observer.  And  as  some  apology  for  the  most  inadequate 
execution  even  of  what  I  have  attempted,  it  should  be  con- 
§  12.  Dijfieulty  gidered  how  difficult  it  is  to  express  or  explain,  by  language 
v«^<»^J«-  only,  those  delicate  qualities  of  the  object  of  sense,  on  the 
^Mecu!^  seizing  of  which  all  refined  truth  of  representation  depends. 
Try,  for  instance,  ...  in  the  concluding  section  [as  in  the  text 
above,  §  47,  p.  253]. 

It  would  be  needless,  after  having  explained  a  given  truth,  to  repeat  the 
same  phrases, '' observe  it  here"  or  ''trace  it  there,"  with  respect  to  all  the 
works  in  which  it  may  happen  to  occur.  I  shall  illustrate  each  truth  from 
the  works  of  the  artist  by  whom  I  find  it  most  completely  and  constantly 
jriven ;  commonly,  therefore,  from  those  of  the  father  of  modem  art,  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  and  I  shall  then  name  the  other  artists  in  whom  its  faithful  rendering 
is  also  deserving  of  praise. 

'<  I  shall  first  .  .  .  vegeUtion  "  [as  in  the  text  above,  §  47,  p.  253.  Then 
a  iQ  /3m>  /  ^^1^<>^^  *  concluding  sentence:  "Architecture  will  be  slightly 
winkSr^v^tl-  "°^^^  ***  *^®  concluding  section  of  the  present  part;  more 
JJ^jJ[  ***  fiilly  in  the  following  parts  of  the  work."    The  scheme,  liowever, 

was  subsequently  altered.  Architectural  drawing  was  noticed  in 
the  third  edition  in  this  chapter  (§§  ^5S5y  pp.  202-226  above) ;  the  principles 
of  architecture  itself  were  reserved  for  a  separate  treatise,  The  Seven  Lampi.] 


SECTION    II 

OF   GEXERAL   TRUTHS 

CHAPTER  I 

OF  TBrTH  OF  TONE 

As  I  liKfc  afacadr  allowed,  tfaat  in  efieets  of  tone,  tlie  old 
iBMflCB  have  never  jct  been  equlled :  and  as  tins  « |  Mi^amt 
u  Ike  fiist.and  nevH-tike  last,  eoneeaaan  1  stnO  ¥1^^^ 
to  make  to  tfacm,  I  widi  it  at  ODce  to  be  Fy^i^'nmwi^ 
ndcnlxKn  how  fir  it  cztcDd&  ^u!^^- 

I  I— Inilwi  two  things  by  the  iraid  Tone:  jiii    miam 
the  exact  idief  and  relatkB  of  ofafects  agm^  ^"^'''^^ 
and  to  each  other  in  safastanee  and  daiknes^  as  they  mat 
nearer  or  more  distant,  and  the  pcifect  relation  of  the  diades 
of  aD  of  them  to  the  chief  light  of  the  picture,  whether  tlvt 
be  sky.  water,  or  anything  else;  seoondhr,  the  exact  |  ^  ^,  , ,  ^ 
rebtion  of  the  eoloois  of  tibe  shadows  to  the  eoloon  '^^f'^y;' 
of  the  l«;hts,  so  that  they  may  be  at  once  felt  to  ?tjwVt^ 
be  merely  diflEciciit  degrees  of  the  same  bgfat ;  and  ?!^2^^^  ^^ 
the  accmate  rdation  arnon^  the  lihiminatBd  parts  tm^g^^ 
thcBmelTcs,  with  respect  to  the  digiff.  in  which  ^^"^ 
they  are  mAocneed  by  the  cuiuur  of  the  bgfat  itadf^  whether 
wami  or  cold :  so  tbit  the  whole  of  the  picture  <or«  where 
aercral  tones  are  nnited,  those  parts  of  it  which  are  luidei 
csni)  may  be  felt  to  be  in  one  dnnatev  mder  one  kind  of  light, 
and  in  one  kind  of  atmosphere;  this  being  chiefly  dqicndent 
on  that  prmhar  and  inexplicable  quality  of  each  eoloor  laid 
on,  which  makes  the  eye  fed  bothwiwt  is  the  actnal  eoloor 
of  the  object  icpie^cnled.  and  that  it  is  rused  to  its 
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pitch  by  illumination.  A  very  bri^t  brown,  for  instance,  out 
of  sunshine,  may  be  precisely  of  the  same  shade  of  colour  as  a 
very  dead  or  cold  brown  in  sunshine,  but  it  will  be  totally 
different  in  quality  ;  and  that  quality  by  which  the  illuminated 
dead  colour  would  be  felt  in  nature  different  from  the  un- 
illuminated  bright  one,  is  what  artists  are  perpetually  aiming 
at,  and  connoisseurs  talking  nonsense  about,  under  the  name 
of  "  tone."  The  want  of  tone  in  pictures  is  caused  by  objects 
looking  bright  in  their  own  positive  hue,  and  not  by  illumina- 
tion, and  by  the  consequent  want  of  sensation  of  the  raising  of 
their  hues  by  light. 

The  first  of  these  meanings  of  the  word  Tone  is  liable 
§3.i>i^mice  to  be  confounded  with  what  is  commonly  called 
MiMen  tow  in  w  aerial  perspective."    But  aerial  perspective  is  the 

iU  first  sense  •  o  i  i     ^ 

ondaBriaiper-  cxpression  of  space  by  any  means  whatsoever, 
n>«tive.  sharpness  of  edge,  vividness  of  colour,  etc.,  assisted 

by  greater  pitch  of  shadow,  and  requires  only  that  objects 
should  be  detached  from  each  other  by  degrees  of  intensity  in 
proportion  to  their  distance,  without  requiring  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  farthest  and  nearest  should  be  in  positive 
quantity  the  same  that  nature  has  put.  But  what  I  have 
called  ^^  tone  "  requires  that  there  should  be  the  same  sum  of 
difference,  as  well  as  the  same  division  of  differences. 

Now  the  finely-toned  pictures  of  the  old  masters  are,  in 
§4  The  pic-  *^  respect,  some  of  the  notes  of  nature  played 
turesqftheoid  two  or  three  octaves  below  her  key;  the  dark 
uTJZ'i^^^  objects  in  the  middle  distance  having  precisely  the 
middle  tints  to  same  relation  to  the  light  of  the  sky  which  they 
^  '  have  in  nature,  but  the  light   being  necessarily 

infinitely  lowered,  and  the  mass  of  the  shadow  deepened  in 
the  same  d^rree.  I  have  often  been  struck,  when  looking  at 
the  image  in  a  camera-obscura  on  a  dark  day,  with  the  exact 
resemblance  it  bore  to  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the  old 
masters;  all  the  foliage  coming  dark  against  the  sky,  and 
nothing  being  seen  in  its  mass  but  here  and  there  the  isolated 
light  of  a  silvery  stem  or  an  unusually  illumined  cluster  of 
leafage. 
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N<nr  if  tUs  codU  lie  doM  cassidCMlly,  and  aM  die  notes  ti 
giiui  B  tins  ^wr  an  octave  or  two  dovtk.  it  ^  j^^  ^i,^ , 


would  be  ivht  and  necessatrso  to  do:  bnt  be  it  "i     »>'  n» 


<d  tMaiffing  %lit  as  madi  as  the  ssan  ^urpKses 
white  paper/  but  she  ako  infinitehr  surpasses  us  in  her  power 
<d  shade.  Her  deepest  shades  are  Toid  spaces  fttrni  whicli  no 
U^lfat  whatef'er  is  relleeted  to  the  eje :  ours  are  blade  siirAM<es 
firom  wiudi,  paint  as  black  as  we  mav^  a  great  deal  of  Ught  is 
still  leflccted,  and  which,  placed  i^nst  one  of  nature  s  deep 
bits  of  gkKm,  would  tdl  as  distinct  Ught  Here  we  are^  then^ 
witii  white  paper  far  our  h^hest  Ught,  and  visible  illumined 
surfi»e  far  our  deepest  dudow.  set  to  ran  the  gauntlet  against 
nature,  with  the  sun  far  her  Ught.  and  vacuity  for  her  glooRt 
It  is  evident  that  skt  can  well  afford  to  throw  her  matevial 
objects  daik  against  the  brilliant  aerial  tone  of  her  sky,  and 
yet  give  in  those  ol^ects  thansd%*es  a  thousand  internwdiate 
distances  and  tones  before  dbe  comes  to  black,  or  to  anythii^ 
like  it — all  the  illumined  surfaces  of  her  objects  Imng  as  dts« 
tinctly  and  vividly  brighter  than  lier  nearest  and  darkest 
shadows,  as  the  sky  is  Inighter  than  those  illumined  siufkces. 
But  if  we,  against  our  poor  dull  obscurity  of  yellow  paintt 
instead  of  dcy,  insist  <m  having  the  same  relation  of  sliade  in 
material  objects,  we  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  our  scale  at 
once ;  and  idutt  in  the  ¥^rid  are  we  to  do  then  f  Where  are 
all  our  intermediate  distances  to  come  ftom  ? — how  are  ^^  to 
express  the  aerial  rekdions  among  the  parts  themsehi^;  for 
mstance,  of  fdiage,  whose  most  distant  boughs  are  already 
almost  Mack  ? — how  are  we  to  come  up  flpom  tiiis  to  tlie  fons 
ground ;  and  when  we  have  d<me  so,  how  are  ^^  to  express 
uie  distinction  between  its  solid  parts,  already  as  dark  as  we 
can  make  them,  and  its  vacant  hollows,  which  nature  has 
marked  sharp  and  clear  and  black,  among  its  lighted  surfaces  ? 
It  cannot  but  be  evident  at  a  glance,  that  if  to  any  one  of 
the  steps  from  <me  distance  to  another,  we  give  the  same 

*  [Riitkin  retorned  to  this  point,  and  illuttrmtod  it  fiurther,  in  tho  fourth  voluna  ol 
Mmkm  PtOnten,  ck.  iii.  S  1.] 
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quantity  of  difference  in  pitch  of  shade  which  nature  does,  we 
must  pay  for  this  expenditure  of  our  means  by  totally  missing 
half  a  dozen  distances,  not  a  whit  less  important  or  marked^ 
and  so  sacrifice  a  multitude  of  truths,  to  obtain  one.  And 
this  accordingly  was  the  means  by  which  the  old  masters 
obtained  their  truth  (?)  of  tone.  They  chose  those  step& 
of  distance  which  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  noticeable^ 
tJiat  for  instance  from  sky  to  foliage,  or  from  clouds  to  hills ; 
and  they  gave  these  their  precise  pitch  of  differ^ice  in 
shade  with  exquisite  accuracy  of  imitation.  Their  means 
were  then  exhausted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
trees  flat  masses  of  mere  filled-up  outline,  and  to  omit  the 
truths  of  space  in  every  individual  part  of  their  picture  by 
the  thousand.  But  this  they  did  not  care  for;  it  saved 
them  trouble ;  they  reached  their  grand  end,  imitative  effect ; 
they  thrust  home  just  at  the  places  where  the  conunon 
and  careless  eye  looks  for  imitation,  and  they  attained  the 
broadest  and  most  faithful  appearance  of  truth  of  tone  which 
art  can  exhibit. 

But  they  are  prodigals,  and  foolish  prodigals  in  art ;  they 
S6  General  ^^ish  their  whole  means  to  get  one  truth,  and 
faieehood  qf  leave  themsdvcs  powerless  when  they  should  seize  a 
twhaeystem.  thousand.  And  is  it  indeed  worthy  of  being  Called 
a  truth,  when  we  have  a  vast  history  given  us  to  relate,  to  the 
fulness  of  which  neither  our  limits  nor  our  language  are 
adequate,  instead  of  giving  all  its  parts  albridged  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  to  omit  or  deny  the  greater  part  of  them, 
that  we  may  dwell  with  verbal  fidelity  on  two  or  three  ?  Nay, 
the  very  truth  to  which  the  rest  are  sacrificed,  is  rendered 
falsehood  by  their  absence ;  the  relation  of  the  tree  to  the 
sky  is  marked  as  an  impossibility  by  the  want  of  relation  of 
its  parts  to  each  other. 

Turner  starts  from  the  b^^inning  with  a  totally  different 
s  7.  Theprin-  Principle.  He  boldly  takes  pure  white  (and  justly, 
cipie  qfTumer  for  it  is  the  sigu  of  the  most  intense  sunbeams)  for 
in  this  respect,  j^j^  highest  light,  and  lampblack  for  his  deepest 
shade;  and  between  these  he  makes  every  degree  of  shade 
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of  a  nqMUJte  degree  of  disfcuice,*  gi^^g  ^^^  ^^^ 
of  mppnmtk^  not  ^bc  exact  difibrcDce  ki  pftdi  winch  it  would 
hskvc  in  natme,  kol  a  diffeiqioe  beui^g  the  sune  proportion 
to  that  which  his  sum  of  possafale  shade  faeus  to  the  sum  of 
nature's  shade ;  so  that  an  iAject  half-wmy  hetiygjui  his  horiaon 
and  his  foreground,  will  be  exactly  in  half  tint  of  force,  and 
eiroy  minute  diviaun  of  inlennediate  space  will  hare  just  its 
proportaonate  shaie  of  the  lesser  sum,  and  no  nxae.  Hence 
where  the  old  masters  expressed  one  distance,  he  eipttasses 
a  hundred,  and  where  they  said  finlongs,  he  says  leagues. 
Wfaidi  of  these  modes  of  ptoceduie  be  the  more  agreeable 
with  tiuth,  I  thiidL  I  may  si^  leave  the  reader  to  decide  for 
himself.  He  will  see,  in  this  very  first  instance,  one  prcxrf  of 
what  we  aboie  asserted,  that  the  decqitire  imitation  of  nature 
is  inconsistent  with  real  truth;  for  the  veiy  means  by  which 
the  old  masters  attainrd  the  apparent  accuracy  of  tone  whieh 
is  so  satisfying  to  the  eye,  compdled  them  to  give  up  all  idea 
of  real  relations  of  retirement,  and  to  represent  a  few  successive 
and  maAfri  stages  of  distance,  like  the  series  ci  a  theatre* 
instead  of  the  imperceptible,  muhitadinous,  symmetrical  re- 
tirement of  nature,  who  is  not  more  carefol  to  sqiarate  her 
nearest  bush  from  ha*£ulhest  one.  than  to  sq^arate  the  nearest 
boii^of  that  bush  from  the  one  next  to  it 

Take,  for  instance,  <me  of  the  finest  landscapes  that  ancient 
art  has  produced — the  wori^  of  a  reaUy  great  and 
intellectual  mind,  the  quiet  Nicolas  Poussin  in  our  ^num  ^ 
Ofwn  National  Gallery,  with  the  traveller  wadiing  ^r^^^^^* 
his  feet^   The  first  idea  we  receive  from  this  picture 
is  that  it  is  evening,  and  all  the  light  coming  from  the  horiaon. 
Not  so.     It  is  foU  noon,  the  light  coming  steep  from  the  lcft« 


'  or  enme  I  Mm  not  ipeakiQg  here  of  traateent  of  ckiuvKiiro,  but  af 
qottrtitj  of  depth  of  abade  by  wbidi,  oricrw  ^arikv,  a  near  object  wUl 
eieeed  a  distant  one.     For  the  troth  of  the  ijUcjm  of  TWdot  and  Hie  old 
,  aa  legmids  duaraaeuo,  viie  Chapter  IIL  of  this  aection,  §  S. 


>  [No.  4a      For  other  refetvnon,  m  Mov,  see.  fi.  ck  in.S4,we.iii.ckiT.  §1 
pp.  aD6,  4ia.    Cooalable,  vko  made  mmm  ftoiin  from  this  pictere,  wot  of  the  w 
i^ud  to  the  fediiw  of  it     In  a  letter  to  Rriiar  ha  doaerihat  H  «i ' 
a  ealeara,  deep,  etOl  saomer't  Baas,  with  kffo  aihrafaai  tvaaiw  • 
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as  is  shown  by  the  shadow  of  the  stick  on  the  right-hand 
pedestal ;  for  if  the  sun  were  not  very  high,  that  shadow  could 
not  lose  itself  half-way  down,  and  if  it  were  not  lateral,  the 
shadow  would  slope,  instead  of  being  verticaL  Now  ask 
yourself,  and  answer  candidly,  if  those  black  masses  of  foliage^ 
in  which  scarcely  any  form  is  seen  but  the  outline,  be  a  true 
representation  of  trees  under  noon-day  sunlight,  sloping  ftom 
the  left,  bringing  out,  as  it  necessarily  would  do,  their  masses 
into  golden  green,  and  marking  every  leaf  and  bough  with 
sharp  shadow  and  sparkling  light  The  only  truth  in  the 
picture  is  the  exact  pitch  of  relief  against  the  sky  of  both 
trees  and  hills ;  and  to  this  the  organization  of  the  hills,  the 
intricacy  of  the  foliage,  and  everything  indicative  either  of 
the  nature  of  the  light,  or  the  character  of  the  objects,  are 
unhesitatingly  sacrificed.  So  much  falsehood  does  it  cost  to 
obtain  two  apparent  truths  of  tone  I  Or  take,  as  a  still  more 
glaring  instance.  No,  260  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,^  where  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  even  of  those  farthest  off,  on  the  left,  are 
as  black  as  paint  can  make  them ;  and  there  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  the  slightest  increase  of  force,  or  any  marking  whatsoever 
of  distance,  by  colour,  or  any  other  means,  between  them  and 
the  foreground. 

Compare  with  these.  Turner's  treatment  of  his  materials 

in  the  Mercury  and  Argus.*  He  has  here  his 
TufTutr's  Ught  actually  coming  from  the  distance,  the  sun 

*^j/«Ttiry  and  being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  a 

violent  relief  of  objects  against  it  would  be  far 
more  justifiable  than  in  Poussin's  case.  But  this  dark  relief 
is  used  in  its  full  force  only  with  the  nearest  leaves  of  the 
nearest  group  of  foliage  overhanging  the  foreground  from  the 

m  mmu  washing  his  feet  at  a  fountain  near  them.  Through  the  breaks  in  the  trees  are 
mountains^  and  the  clouds  collecting  about  them  with  the  most  enchanting  effects 
possible.  It  cannot  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  landscape  is  full  of  religious  and 
moral  feeling"  (Leslie's  Life  qfOorutabie,  p.  90.)] 

^  [Now  No.  203^  ''A  Roman  Road/'  and  attributed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Gallery 
(by  J.  P.  Richter  and  J.  C.  L.  Sparkes^  1880)  to.  an  "  unknown  scholar  or  imitator  of 
N.  Poussiu."    For  another  reference  to  the  picture^  see  below^  sec  ii.  ch.  v.  §  6^  p.  330.] 

'  [One  of  the  pictures  of  1836,  in  defence  of  which  the  first  germ  of  Modem  PaitUere 
originated  ;  see  below,  p.  638 ;  and  for  other  references  to  the  picture^  pp.  202^  300  n., 
364,  422,  4»6,  492,  558,  587  n.,  594,  596  n.] 
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left ;  and  betweoi  these  and  the  more  distant  members  of  the 
same  group,  though  cmly  three  or  four  yards  squurate,  distinct 
jiSrial  parspeetive  and  intervening  mist  and  light  are  shown ; 
while  the  large  tree  in  the  centre,  though  very  daik,  as  being 
very  near,  compared  with  all  the  distance,  is  much  diminished 
in  intoisity  of  shade  from  this  nearest  group  of  leaves,  and 
is  fiiint  compared  virith  all  the  foreground.  It  is  true  that  this 
tree  has  not,  in  consequence,  the  actual  jHtch  of  shade  against 
the  sky  which  it  would  have  in  nature ;  but  it  has  precisdy 
as  much  as  it  possibly  can  have,  to  leave  it  the  same  pro- 
portionate relation  to  the  objects  near  at  hand.  And  it  cannot 
but  be  evident  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  that  whatever  trickery 
or  deception  may  be  the  result  of  a  contrary  mode  of  treat- 
ment, this  is  the  only  scioitific  or  essentially  truthful  system, 
and  that  what  it  loses  in  tone  it  gains  in  aerial  perspective. 

Compare  again  the  last  vignette  in  Rogers's  Poems,  the 
*•  Datur  Hora  Quieti,"  where  everything,  even  the  •  j^  ^^  ^^ 
daricest  parts  of  the  trees,  is  k^t  pale  and  full  tke^'Dtiiur 
of  gradation;  even  the  bridge,  where  it  crosses  ^•~«-^'' 
the  descending  stream  of  sunshine,  rather  lost  in  the  light 
than  relieved  against  it,  until  we  come  up  to  the  foreground, 
and  then  the  vigorous  local  black  of  the  plough  throws  the 
whole  picture  into  distance  and  sunshine.  I  do  not  know 
anything  in  art  which  can  for  a  moment  be  set  beside  this 
drawing,  for  united  intensity  of  light  and  repose.^ 

Observe,  I  am  not  at  present  speaking  of  the  beauty  or 
desirableness  of  the  system  of  the  old  masters ;  it 
may  be  sublime,  and  affecting,  and  ideal,  and  in-  i^txmd  tmm 
tellectual,  and  a  great  deal  more;  but  all  I  am  jf/Jf^!*^ 
concerned  with  at  present  is,  that  it  is  not  true; 
while  Turner's  is  the  closest  and  most  studied  approach  to 
truth  of  which  the  materials  of  art  admit. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  with  reference  to  this  division  of  the 
subject  that  I  admitted  inferiority  in  our  great  modem  master 

^  [Tht  original  drawioff  for  the  Tignttta  is  No.  397  in  the  National  Gallery ;  for 
«lb«r  refereneea  to  it^  tee  Modem  Painten,  voL  t.  pt  viii.  ch.  iL  §  6,  and  Ekmmtt  ^ 
J>rmmbi§,lt4SL] 
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to  Claude  or  Poussin ;  but  with  refer^ice  to  the  second  and 
more  usual  meaning  of  the  word  Tcme, — ^the  exact  relation 
and  fitness  of  shadow  and  light,  and  of  the  hues  of  all  objecta 
under  them ;  and  more  especially  that  precious  quality  of  each 
colour  laid  cm,  which  nudces  it  appear  a  quiet  colour  illumi- 
nated, not  a  bright  colour  in  shade.  But  I  allow  this  infmority 
only  with  respect  to  the  paintings  of  Turner,  not 
Ibk'iHjh-enee  ^^  ^is  drawings.  1  could  select  from  among  the 
^tkure^  works  named  in  Chap.  V.  of  the  next  section^ 
pninHngtand  pieccs  of  tone  absolutely  faultless  and  perfect. 
Turner* ^  ^™  *^^  coolcst  greys  of  wintry  dawn  to  the  in- 
tense fire  of  summer  noon.^  And  the  difierence 
between  the  prevailing  character  of  these  and  that  of  nearly 
all  the  paintings  (for  the  early  oil  pictures  of  Turner  are  far 
less  peifect  in  tone  than  the  most  recent),  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  but  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  something  in 
the  material  which  modem  artists  in  general  are  incapable  of 
mastering,  and  which  compels  Turner  himself  to  think  less  of 
tone  in  oil  colour  than  of  other  and  more  important  qualities. 
The  total  failures  of  Callcott,^  whose  struggles  after  tone 
ended  so  invariably  in  shivering  winter  or  brown  paint,  the 
misfortune  of  Landseer  with  his  evening  sky  in  1842,*  the 
frigidity  of  Stanfield,  and  the  earthiness  and  opacity  which  all 
the  magnificent  power  and  admirable  science  of  Etty*  are 

^  [After  ''  intense  fire  of  summer  noon,"  eds.  1  and  2  add  : — 

''The  Cowes^  Devonport  with  the  Dockyard^  Colchester,  Okehampton,  Folke- 
stone, Cologne,  Kenil worth,  Durham,  and  Dudley  might  be  instanced  as 
cases  of  every  effect  of  the  most  refined  and  precious  tone,  which  we  might 
fearlessly,  if  not  triumphantly,  compare  with  tne  very  finest  works  of  the  old 
masters.    And  the  difference,"  etc 
The  drawings  mentioned  in  this  note  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cologne,  in  the 
''  England  and  Wales  "  series.   The  Dudley  (in  Ruskin's  collection.  No.  32  in  his  Notes} 
is  reproduced  in  colour  in  Lectures  on  Landscape,     Cologne  was  often  drawn  by 
Turner,  e.g,  two  drawings  in  the  Famley  collection,  and  the  drawing  in  vol.  xvi.  in 
the  Works  of  Byron  (1834).] 

'  [See  above,  p.  191,  and  below,  p.  275  n.] 

s  [''The  Sanctuary,"  No.  431  in  the  Academy  of  1842,  bought  by  Queen  Victoria.] 
*  'Ruskin's  views  of  Etty  varied  in  expression,  according  with  the  standard  applied 
at  the  time.  He  is  praised  in  the  review  of  Eastlake's  History  of  Oii-Painting  (reprinted 
from  the  Quarterly,  §  38),  and  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  xiv.  §§  20-24 ; 
but  in  a  footnote  adiied  to  that  passage  in  the  1883  ed.  the  praise  is  taken  back.  Se» 
also  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  §  129.] 
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unmble  eotirely  to  cxMiquer,  are  too  hAal  aad  ooDvincing  proofs 
of  the  want  of  knowledge  of  means,  rather  than  oi  the  absence 
ct  aim,  in  modem  artists  as  a  body.  Yet,  with 
respect  to  Turner,  however  much  the  want  of  Iwmf^towmu 
tone  in  his  eaily  paintings  (the  Fall  of  Carthage,  ^^TJ^L^ 
for  instance,  and  others  painted  at  a  time  whoi 
he  was  producing  the  most  exquisite  hues  of  light  in  water- 
colour)  might  scan  to  &vour  such  a  supposition,  there  are 
passages  in  his  recent  works  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  sun- 
Ught  along  the  sea,  in  the  Slaver)  which  directly  contradict 
it«  and  which  prove  to  us  that  where  he  now  errs  in  tone 
(as  in  the  Cicero's  Villa),  it  is  less  owing  to  want  of  power 
to  reach  it,  than  to  the  pursuit  of  some  different  and  nobler 
end.  I  shall  therefcHre  glance  at  the  particular  modes  in 
whidi  Turner  manages  his  tone  in  his  present  Academy 
lectures;  the  early  ones  must  be  given  up  at  cmce.  Place 
a  genuine  untouched  Claude  beside  the  Crossing  the  Brook, 
and  the  difierence  in  value  and  tenderness  of  tone  will 
be  felt  in  an  instant,  and  felt  the  more  painfully  because 
all  the  cool  and  transparent  qualities  of  Claude  would  have 
been  here  desirable,  and  in  their  place,  and  appear  to  have 
been  aimed  at.  The  foreground  of  the  Building  of  Car- 
thage, and  the  greater  part  of  the  architecture  of  the  Fall, 
aie  equally  heavy  and  evidently  paint,  if  we  compare  them 
with  g^iuine  passages  of  Claude's  sunshine.  There  is  a 
very  grand  and  simple  piece  of  tone  in  the  possession  of 
J.  Allnutt,  Esq.,  a  Sunset  behind  willows;  but  even  this 
is  wanting  in  refin^nent  of  shadow,  and  is  crude  in  its  ex- 
trone  distance.  Not  so  with  the  recent  Academy  pictures ; 
many  of  their  passages  are  absolutely  faultless;  all  are  re- 
fined and  marvdlous,  and  with  the  exceptimi  of  the  Cicero's 
Villa,  we  shall  find  few  pictures^  painted  within  the  last 
ten  years  which  do  not  either  present  us  with  perfect  tone, 
or  with  some  higher  beauty  to  which  it  is  necosarUy  sacri- 
ficed.    If  we  glance  at  the  requirements  of  nature,  and  het 

1  (Tor  ''ihali  ilnd  few  pictnrM  .  .  .  which  do/'  oda.  1  and  2  raad,  '^diaU  not  find 
n  tingle  .  .  .  which  doot.  ] 
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superiority  of  means  to  ours,  we  shall  see  why  and  how 
it  is  sacrificed/ 

Light,  with  reference  to  the  tone  it  induces  cm  objects,  is 

either  to  be  considered  as  neutral  and  white,  bring- 
distmet  qtwU-  i^g  out  local  colours  with  fidelity ;  or  coloured,  and 
Hesqfiightto    consequently  modifying  these  local  tints  with  its 

own.  But  the  power  of  pure  white  light  to  exhibit 
local  colour  is  strangely  variable.  The  morning  light  of  about 
nine  or  ten  is  usually  very  pure;  but  the  difference  of  its 
effect  on  different  days,  independently  of  mere  brilliancy,  is 
as  inconceivable  as  inexplicable.  Every  one  knows  how 
capriciously  the  colours  of  a  fine  opal  vary  fix)m  day  to  day, 
and  how  rare  the  lights  are  which  bring  them  fully  out.  Now 
the  expression  of  the  strange,  penetrating,  deep,  neutral  light, 
which,  while  it  alteis  no  colour,  brings  every  colour  up  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch  and  key  of  pure  harmonious  intensity, 
is  the  chief  attribute  of  finely  toned  pictures  by  the  great 
colourists,  as  opposed  to  pictures  of  equally  high  tone,  by 
masters  who,  careless  of  colour,  are  content,  like  Cujrp,  to 
lose  local  tints  in  the  golden  blaze  of  absorbing  light. 

Falsehood,  in  this  neutral  tone,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  a 
§  16.  Fdise-  ^^tte'^  ^^  more  of  feeling  than  of  proof,  for  any 
hoodt  hy  wMch  colour  is  possibU  under  such  lights ;  it  is  meagre- 
tiuTa^tpe^mce  ^^^^  ^^^  fccbleness  only  which  are  to  be  avoided ; 
^j7««%  m  and  these  are  rather  matters  of  sensation  than  of 
*  reasoning.     But  it  is  yet  easy  enough  to  prove  by 

what  exaggerated  and  false  means  the  pictures  most  cele- 
brated for  this  quality  are  endowed  with  their  richness 
and  solemnity  of  colour.  In  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of 
Titian,^  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  magnificently 

1  [For  the  "Fall  of  Carthage"  see  above,  p.  241;  for  the  "Slaver,"  below,  p.  571 ; 
"Cicero's  Villa,"  above,  p.  241;  "Crossiug  the  Brook,"  p.  241;  the  "Building  of 
Carthage,"  pp.  113,  241.  The"  Sunset  behind  Willows"  is  probably  the  picture  of 
'^  Newark  Abbey,"  painted  in  1815,  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  and 
formerlv  in  that  of  Mr.  Allnutt,  of  Clapham.] 

'  [No.  35  in  the  National  Gallery.  For  a  later  reference  to  this  passage  and  to  the 
unimpaired  condition  of  the  picture  after  cleaning,  see  Ruskin's  letter  to  the  Times  of 
Jan.  7,  1847,  on  "Danger  to  the  National  Gallery,"  in  Amnos  qfthe  Chace,  1880,  L  5a 
For  other  references  to  tlie  picture,  see  above,  pref.  to  2nd  ed.,  §§  23,  26,  pp.  29,  33  ; 
Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  ch.  ix.  §  18,  voL  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  iii.  §  31 ;  Academy  Notes, 
1855 ;  Elements  of  Drawing,  §§  71  n.,  77.] 
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z  but  be  will  iKrt  awaafiee  -Ac  Inkier  ^■«av 

He  jufiuikjy  prefer  Incrii^  tiie  pcnvcr  of  ipvii^ 

of  qittocjBd  fidocKcf  focm.  toUiat  ef  f>iT]i^  deny 

ii^toBe:  lie  isek  too  modi  liie  iwjM'ili  ef  Ml, 

h  lis  ^fffcWr  infill  oi  li^it,  te  ^^iFe  liie  ■IwiiriMMg.   of 

BBCfc  ydatiopg:  and  tbtjiiiuir  it  i&.  Hat  takjmg  ] 

ins  h^giiwi  Lii|HUuaD  d  Ii^liL  tiMt  ei^eai  par 

■K  moR  fitcp  in  Hie  wate  of  flfaade*  he 
iiiiiBiUi'  iB  iirJuirab  cf  cffsct  to  tiie  old 
of  tooe  viioahrvi^  vnd  a  goUen  highest  ^Ji^ 
^^bL  faot  guns  br  the  sacdfioe  a  Ihousuid  more  '^^^  ^ 
tmdtt.     Foe  thoQ^  we  all  knoir  honr 
!  like  Vg^  in  the  afartncL  a  findr  tntirf 


'  IKtt.279ifi 
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will  be  to  the  fedings  than  white,  yet  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  mark  the  same  nmnber  of  gradations  between  such  a 
sobered  high  light  and  tlie  deepest  shadow,  which  we  can 
between  this  and  white ;  and  as  these  gradations  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  the  facts  of  form  ai^  distance,  which,  as  we 
have  above  shown,  are  more  important  than  any  truths  of 
tone,*  Turner  sacrifices  the  richness  of  his  picture  to  its  com* 
pleteness,  the  manner  of  the  statement  to  its  matter.  And 
not  only  is  he  right  in  doing  this  for  the  sake  of  space,  but  he 
is  right  also  in  the  abstract  question  of  colour;  for  as  we 
observed  above  (§  14),  it  is  only  the  white  light,  the  perfect 
unmodified  group  of  rays,  which  will  bring  out  local  colour 
perfectly ;  and  if  the  picture,  therefcMre,  is  to  be  complete  in  its 
system  of  colour,  that  is,  if  it  is  to  have  each  of  the  three 
primitives  in  their  purity,  it  must  have  white  for  its  h^h^St 
light,  otherwise  the  purity  of  one  of  them  at  least  will  be 
^  18.  The  impossible.  And  this  leads  us  to  notice  the 
jecofMT  qwOUy  sccoud  and  morc  frequent  quality  of  light  (which 
«f  ^w.  jg  assumed  if  we  make  our  highest  representa- 

tion of  it  yellow),  the  positive  hue,  namely,  which  it  may 
itself  possess,  of  course  modifying  whatever  local  tints  it 
exhibits,  and  thereby  rendering  certain  colours  necessary,  and 
certain  colours  impossible.  Under  the  direct  yellow  light  of 
a  descending  sun,  for  instance,  pure  white  and  pure  blue  are 
both  impossible;  because  the  purest  whites  and  blues  that 
nature  could  produce  would  be  turned  in  some*  degree  into 
gold  or  green  by  it ;  and  when  the  s\m  is  within  half  a  degree 
of  the  horizon,  if  the  sky  be  clear,  a  rose  light  supersedes  the 
golden  one,  still  more  overwhelming  in  its  effect  on  local 
colour.  I  have  seen  the  pale  fresh  green  of  spring  vegetation 
in  the  gardens  of  Venice,  on  the  Lido  side,  turned  pure  russet, 
or  between  that  and  crimson,  by  a  vivid  sunset  of  this  kind, 

♦  More  important,  observe,  as  matters  of  truth  or  fact.  It  may  often  chance 
that,  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  the  tone  is  the  more  important  of  the  two ;  but 
with  this  we  have  here  no  concern.^ 

^  [The  above  footnote  did  not  appear  in  eds.  1  and  2.] 
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every  particle  of  green  colour  being  absolutely  annihilated.^ 
And  so  under  all  coloured  lights  (and  there  are  few,  irom, 
dawn  to  twilight,  which  are  not  slightly  tinted  by  some 
accident  of  atmosphere),  there  is  a  change  of  local  colour, 
ifriiidi,  when  in  a  picture  it  is  so  exactly  proportioned  that  we 
feel  at  once  both  what  the  local  colours  are  in  themselves,  and 
what  are  the  colour  and  strength  of  the  light  upon  them,  gives 
us  truth  of  tone. 

For  expression  of  effects  of  yellow  sunlight,  parts  might 
be  chos^i  out  of  the  good  pictures  of  Cujrp,  which  •  jg  Tkewer- 
have  never  been  equalled  in  art'     But  I  much  jMUm  «r  c^Mp 
doubt  if  there  be  a  single  bri^  Cujrp  in  the  world,  S/^^SiS^ 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  does  not  present  many  bsfnumermu 
glaring  solecisms  in  tone.     I  have  not  seen  many 
fine  pictures  of  his,  which  were  not  utterly  spoiled  by  the 
vermilion  dress  of  some  principal  figure,  a  veirnilion  totally 
unaffected  and  unwarmed  by  the  golden  hue  of  the  rest  of 
the  picture ;  and,  what  is  worse,  with  little  distinction  between 
its  own  illumined  and  shaded  parts,  so  that  it  appears  altogether 
out  of  sunshine,  the  colour  of  a  bright  vemilion  in  dead  cold 
daylight.     It  is  possible  that  the  original  colour  may  have 

1  nrhii  WM  the  effect  noted  by  Riukiu  in  his  diary  mt  Venice  on  Mmv  12, 1841 ;  lee 
the  citation  in  VoL  I.  p.  xl.  In  the  first  draft  of  this  passage  (see  below,  p.  682)  the 
reeoUectkm  is  jd^en  at  greater  length  : — 

' '  There  are  two  qualities  of  light  most  carefully  to  be  distinguished  in  speak* 
ing  of  the  tone  of  a  picture.  1st  Its  own  actual  colour,  which  mils  mure  or  less 
on  ererything  which  it  touches— neutralising  the  colours  existing  in  the 
objects  themselTca.  Such  is  the  well-known  pure  rose-colour  which  the  rays 
of  the  sun  assume  Hvt  minutes  before  sunset  This  colour  is  scarcely  ever 
seen  except  on  mountains  and  clouds,  for  the  sun  is  too  low  before  the  tint  is 
taken  to  permit  its  fidling  clear  uoon  objects  on  a  level  with  it,  but  soroetimoi^ 
with  a  sea  horixon,  and  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  it  may  be  seen  low.  I  adduce 
it  as  the  most  positive  and  overpowering  tint  of  light  I  know,  for  no  colour 
stands  before  it — men  or  blue  or  whatever  it  may  be,  all  are  turned  nearly 
pure  rose  by  it  It  is  of  course  seen  in  its  greatest  purity  on  the  Alps,  hot 
often  occurs  rwry  pure  on  the  kigk$9t  clouds,  not  the  cumuli,  but  the  straky 
uppermost  bars  at  sunset  I  have  seen  it  once  at  Venice,  of  extraordinary 
intensity — so  totaUv  overwhelming  every  local  tint  within  its  reach,  as  to 
admit  of  nothing  like  a  guess  at  their  actual  colour,  the  rose  appearing  in- 
herent and  positive  in  them.    The  trees  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  espeoudlyi 


which  were  of  a  pure  pale  graen — (it  was  May) — became  not  merely  msit 
but  pure  red."] 
'  [For  Raskin's  numerous  reforances  to  Cuyp,  see  index  volnme  to  this  editkNi ; 
and  ^.  espeeklly  Modem  PBhUen,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  xi.] 
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gone  down  in  all  cases,  or  that  these  parts  may  have  been 
villainously  repainted ;  but  I  am  the  rather  dispos^  to  believe 
them  genuine,  because  even  throughout  the  best  of  his  pictures 
there  are  evident  recurrences  of  the  same  kind  of  solecism  in 
other  colours;  greens,  for  instance,  as  in  the  steep  bank  on 
the  right  of  the  largest  picture  in  the  Dulwich  GaUery ;  \  and 
browns,  as  in  the  lying  cow  in  the  same  picture,  which  is  in 
most  visible  and  painful  contrast  with  the  one  standing  beside 
it ;  the  flank  of  the  standing  one  being  bathed  in  breathing 
sunshine,  and  the  reposing  one  laid  in  with  as  dead,  opaque, 
and  lifeless  brown  as  ever  came  raw  from  a  novice's  pallet 
And  again,  in  that  maiked  88,'  while  the  figures  on  the  ri^t 
are  walking  in  the  most  precious  light,  and  those  just  beyond 
them  in  the  distance  leave  a  furlong  or  two  of  pure  visible 
sunbeams  between  us  and  them,  the  cows  in  the  centre  are 
entirely  deprived,  poor  things,  of  both  light  and  air.  And 
these  failing  parts,  though  they  often  escape  the  eye  when 
we  are  near  the  picture  and  able  to  dwell  upon  what  is 
beautiful  in  it,  yet  so  injure  its  whole  effect,  that  I  question 
if  there  be  many  Cujrps  in  which  vivid  colours  occur,  which 
will  not  lose  their  effect  and  become  cold  and  flat  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  paces,  retaining  their  influence  only 
when  the  eye  is  close  enough  to  rest  on  the  right  parts  with- 
out including  the  whole.  Take,  for  instance,  the  large  one 
in  our  National  Gallery,'  seen  from  the  opposite  door,  where 
the  black  cow  appears  a  great  deal  nearer  than  the  dogs,  and 
the  golden  tones  of  the  distance  look  like  a  sepia  drawing 
rather  than  like  sunshine,  owing  chiefly  to  the  utter  want  of 
aerial  greys  indicated  through  them. 

Now,  there  is  no  instance  in  the  works  of  Turner  of 
anjrthing  so  faithful  and  imitative  of  sunshine  as  the  best 
parts  of  Cuyp ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  not  a  single 

^  ["  Landscape  with  Cattle  and  Figures,"  No.  169  (now  No.  128).  For  other  refer- 
ences to  the  same  picture,  see  pp.  350,  370.] 

*  [''  Landscape  with  Cattle  and  Figures/'  now  Na  245.  For  other  references,  see 
below,  op.  511,  524.1 

'  [JSo,  53,  "  An  Evening  Landscape."  For  another  reference,  see  Modem  Painters, 
voL  V.  pt  vl  ch.  V.  §  7.] 
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vestige  oi  the  same  kind  ci  scJedsm.  It  is  tnie»  that  in  his 
fondness  tx  ooloQr*  Turner  is  in  the  habit  d  allow-  ^  soi  Tkmer 
ing  excessivdy  cold  firagments  in  his  wannest  pic-  .  *^^/T5f*^ 
tures ;  but  these  are  new,  observe,  warm  colours  ZSl'm^H^ 
with  no  light  upon  them,  usdess  as  contrasts,  while  ^^^'^ 
they  are  discords  in  the  tone ;  but  they  are  bits  of  the  \'ery 
coolest  tints,  partially  removed  fincMn  the  gmaral  influence, 
and  exquisitely  valuable  as  colour,  though,  with  all  deference 
be  it  spoken,  I  think  them  sometimes  sli^tly  destructive  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  perfect  tixie.  Fm  instance,  the  two 
blue  and  white  stripes  on  the  drifting  flag  of  the  Slave  Ship, 
are,  I  think,  the  least  degree  too  purely  cool.  I  think  botii 
the  blue  and  white  would  be  impossible  undet  such  a  light; 
and  in  the  same  way  the  white  parts  of  the  dress  of  the  Napoleon 
interfere,  by  their  coolness,  with  the  perfectly  managed  warmth 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  picture.^  But  both  these  lights  are  reflexes, 
and  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  say  what  tones  may  be  assumed 
even  by  the  warmest  light  reflected  from  a  cool  su^fiM^;  so 
that  we  cannot  actually  convict  these  parts  of  falsdiood,  and 
though  we  should  have  liked  the  tone  of  the  picture  better 
had  they  been  slightly  wanner,  we  cannot  but  like  the  colour 
of  the  picture  better  with  them  as  they  are ;  while,  Cujrp's 
felling  porti(ms  are  not  only  evidently  ai^  demonstrably  false, 
being  in  direct  light,  but  are  as  disagreeable  in  colour  as  false 
in  tone,  and  injurious  to  everything  near  them.  And  the 
best  proof  of  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  the  tones  of  Turner 
is  in  the  perfect  and  unchanging  influoice  of  all  his  pictures 
9X  any  distance.  We  approach  only  to  follow  the  sunshine 
into  every  cranny  of  the  leafege,  and  retire  only  to  feel  it 
difiused  over  the  scene,  the  whole  picture  glowing  like  a  sun 
or  star  at  whatever  distance  we  stand,  and  lighting  the  air 
between  us  and  it ;  while  many  even  of  the  best  pictures  of 
Claude  must  be  looked  close  into  to  be  felt,  and  lose  light 

1  [The  Napoleon  is  ''  War :  the  Exile  and  the  RockUmpet "  (1842),  No.  620  in  the 
National  Gallery ;  for  a  description  of  the  picture,  see  Noiett  an  the  Turner  OaUerp,  and 
below,  eh.  ii  I  9,  p.  28a  For  other  referwioes,  see  in  this  voL,  pp.  297>  864, 422, 474 ; 
and  Medem  AMsrv,  vol.  ir.  eh.  zviU.  §  24 ;  toL  v.  pt  WL  ch.  if.  §  16,  pt  Ix.  ek  li 
§i  80,  81 IM.] 
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every  foot  th«t  we  retire.  The  smallegt  of  the  three  sea-ports 
in  the  National  Gallery^  is  valuable  and  right  in  tone,  when 
we  are  close  to  it;  but  ten  yards  off,  it  is  all  brickdust, 
offensively  and  evidently  false  in  its  whole  hue. 

The  comparison'  of  Timier  with  Cuyp  and  Claude  may 
%2i. Thepower  sound  Strange  in  most  ears;  but  this  is  ehiel^ 
in Tmrmerif  bccausc  wc  are  uot  in  the  habit  of  anal3mng  and 
^6^V  dwelling  upon  those  difficult  and  daring  passages 
*^^^'  of  the  modem  master  which  do  not  at  first  appeal 

to  our  ordinary  notions  of  tmth,  owing  to  his  habit  of  uniting 
two,  three,  or  even  more  s^arate  tones  in  the  same  com- 
position. In  this  also  he  strictly  follows  nature,  for  wherever 
climate  changes,  tone  changes,  and  the  climate  changes  with 
every  200  feet  of  elevation,  so  that  the  upper  clouds  are  always 
different  in  tone  from  the  lower  ones;  these  from  the  rest 
of  the  landscape,  and  in  aU  probability,  some  part  of  the 
horizon  frt>m  tlie  rest.  And  when  nature  aUows  this  in  a 
high  dli^Me,  as  in  her  most  gorgeous  effects  she  always  will, 
she  does  not  herself  impress  at  once  with  intensity  dT  tone, 
as  in  the  deep  and  quiet  yellows  of  a  July  evening,  but  rather 
with  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  associated  colour,  in 
which,  if  we  give  time  and  attention  to  it,  we  shaU  gradually 
find  the  solemnity  and  the  depth  of  twenty  tones  instead  erf 
one.  Now,  in  Turner's  power  of  associating  cold  with  warm 
light  no  one  has  ever  approached  or  even  ventured  into  the 
same  field  with  him.  The  old  masters,  content  with  one 
simple  tone,  sacrificed  to  its  imity  all  the  exquisite  gradations 
and  varied  touches  of  relief  and  change  by  which  nature  unites 
her  hours  with  each  other.  They  give  the  warmth  of  the 
sinking  sun,  overwhelming  all  things  in  its  gold,  but  they  did 
not  give  those  grey  passages  about  the  horizon  where,  seen 
through  its  dying  light,  the  cool  and  the  gloom  of  night  gather 
themselves  for  their  victory.  Whether  it  was  in  them  im- 
potence or  judgment,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide.     I  have  only 

^  [No.   6,  ''A  Seaport  at  Simset"    For  another  reference,  see  below,  sec.  iii. 
45li.  iit  §  8,  p.  375.] 

'  [EMs.  1  and  2  begin  this  section^  "  I  do  not  doubt  the  comparison^"  etc] 
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to  point  to  the  daring  of  Tsmer  in  this  respedt  as  sometfang 
to  wiveh  art  allbids  no  nutter  of  oompamon,  as  that  in  whidi 
the  mere  atten^  is,  in  itad^  fnqwiotily.  Take  the  evening 
eAjot  wiUi  the  Tttei^nore.^  Hut  pictore  will  not,  at  the  first 
l^anoe^deoeiTeasapieeeof  actoalsoni^iiht;  but  tins  is  because 
there  it  in  it  more  than  sunhght,  because  under  the  blasii^  veil 
of  vmteed  fire  which  lights  the  viessel  on  her  lasrt;path,  there  is 
m  hkie,  deep,  descrialehoilow  of  darkness,  outof  whidi  you  can 
hear  the  voice  ci  the  night  wind,  and  the  dull  boom  of  the 
diaturbed  sea ;  because  the  cold  deadly  shadows  of  the  twfligfat 
are  gathering  through  every  sunbeam,  and  mommt  by  momoit 
as  you  look,  you  will  fimcy  some  new  film  and  fiuntness  <tf  the 
BJ^t  has  risen  over  the  vastness  oi  the  departing  tann. 

And  if^  in  effects  of  this  kind,  time  be  taken  to  dwdl  upon 
the  individual  tcmes,  and  to  study  the  laws  of  thdr  §  22.  HMqi^ 
reooncilem^it,  there  will  be  found,  in  the  recmt  ^v''^*^ 
Academy  {»ctures  of  this  great  artist,  a  mass  of  various  truth 
to  vriiidi  nothing  can  be  brought  for  comparison;  which 
stands  not  cmly  unrivalled,  but  unccmtended  with,  and  whidi, 
when  in  canying  out  it  may  be  infbrior  to  some  of  the  pidced 
passages  of  the  old  masters,  is  so  through  ddiberate  duHce 
rather  to  suggest  a  multitude  of  truths  than  to  imitate  CMie, 
and  through  a  strife  with  difficulties  of  effect  of  which  art  can 
afford  no  paralld  example.  Nay,  in  the  next  chapta*,  respect- 
ing colour,  we  shall  see  further  reason  for  doubting  the  truth 
of  Claude,  Cujrp,  and  Poussin,  in  tone, — reason  so  palpable 
that  if  these  were  all  that  were  to  be  contended  with,  I  should 
scarcdy  have  allowed  any  inferiority  in  Turner  whatsoever ;  * 

*  We  most  not  leave  the  subject  of  tone  without  alluding  to  the  works 
of  the  late  George  Barrett,  which  afibrd  glorious  and  exalted  passages  of 
light ;  and  of  John  Varley,  who,  though  less  truthful  in  his  aim,  was  fre- 
qoenUy  deep  in  his  feeling.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  De  Wint  are  also 
admirable  in  this  respect  As  for  our  oil  pictures,  the  less  that  is  said  about 
them  the  better.  Callcott  had  the  truest  aim ;  but  not  having  any  eye  for 
eokNir,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  succeed  in  tone.* 

^  [For  this  picture,  see  above,  p.  247  ».] 

*  [George  Barret,  the  eminent  landscape-painter,  1728-17S4.  His  son,  Georgs 
Barret  the  younger,  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Soeiely, 
1774-1S42.     Raskin  refers  presumaUy  to  the  elder ;  for  other  reteeness,  see  below. 
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but  I  allow  it,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  deceptive 
imitations  of  sunlight,  wrought  out  with  desperate  exaggera- 
tions of  shade  of  the  professed  landscape  painters,  as  with 
reference  to  the  glory  of  Rubens,  the  glow  of  Titian,  the 
silver  tenderness  of  Cagliari,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  to  the 
precious  and  pure  passages  of  intense  feeling  and  heavenly 
light,  holy  and  undefiled,  and  glorious  with  the  changeless 
passion  of  eternity,  which  sanctify  with  their  shadeless  peace 
the  deep  and  noble  conceptions  of  the  early  school  of 
Italy, — of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Perugino,  and  the  early  mind 
of  Rafiaelle. 

pp.  614,  624,  and  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  ch.  v.  §  15.  For  other  referenoee  to 
Varley  (1778-1842),  see  beloir,  pp.  472  n.,  529  n.,  625.  For  Calloott,  see  above, 
pp.  191,  266.] 


CHAPTER  II' 

OP  TRUTH   OF  COLOUR 

There  is,  in  the  first  room  of  the  National  Gallery,  a  land- 
scape attributed  to  Gaspar  Poussin,  caUed  some-  §  i.  ouerva- 
times  Aricia,  sometimes  Le  or  La  Eiccia,  according  ^^^/** 
to  the  fancy  of  catalogue  printers.*    Whether  it  o.p&usnn'tLa 
can  be  supposed  to  resemble  the  ancient  Aricia,  ^*«**- 
now  La  Riccia,  close  to  Albano,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine,  seeing  that  most  of  the  towns  of  these  old  masters 
are  quite  as  like  one  place  as  another ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
a  town  on  a  hiU,  wooded  with  two-and-thirty  bushes,  of  very 
uniform  size,  and  possessing  about  the  same  number  of  leaves 
each.     These  bushes  are  all  painted  in  with  one  dull  opaque 
brown,  becoming  very  slightly  greenish  towards  the  lights, 
and  discover  in  one  place  a  bit  of  rock,  which  of  course  would 

*  [Eds.  1  and  2  had  au  earlier  pamgmph  at  the  beginui^g  of  this  chapter,  at  followt : 
''There  it  nothing  to  high  in  art  but  that  a  tcurrile  jeat  can  reach  it,  and 
often,  the  greater  the  work,  the  easier  it  is  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule.     To  appreciate  the  science  of  Turner's  colour  would   §  1.  Ineompe' 
require  the  study  of  a  life,  but  to  Uugh  at  it  requires  little  tenceqftke 
more  than  the  knowledjp:e  that  yolk  of  ejgg  is  yellow  and  later  criiicM  qf 
spinage  green — a  fund  of  critical  information  on  which  the   Turmet^M 
remarks  of  most  of  our  leading  periodicals  have  been  of  late  rolotir. 
years  exclusively  based.     We  shall^  however,  in  spite  of  the 
sulphur  and  treacle  criticisms  of  our  Scotch  connoisseurs,  and  the  egvs  and 
spinage  of  our  English  ones,  endeavour  to  test  the  works  of  this  great  coTourist 
by  a  knowledge  of  nature  somewhat  more  extensive  than  is  to  be  gained  by  an 
acquaintance,  however  fiuniliar,  with  the  apothecary's  shop,  or  Uie  dinner- 
Uble.** 
The  leferenees  here  are  to  passtgen  in  the  critiques  of  Turner's  pictures  of  1842  in 
Btaekwood  and  the  Athetumm;  see  above,  pp.  xxiv.,  17.    Turner,  it  may  be  remariced, 
aometimes  laughed  good-naturedly  at  himself,  and  used  culinary  oomparisons.     ''  At 
a  dinner  when  1  was  present,"  says  Mr.  \V,  P.  Frith,  ''  a  salad  wm  offered  to  Turner, 
who  cdUed  tJie  attention  of  his  neighbour  at  the  table  (Jones  Hmrd,  afterwards  Lord 
Oventone)  to  it  in  the  following  words :  'Nice  cool  green  that  bttuce,  isn't  it?  and 
the  beetroot  pretty  red — not  quite  strong  enough ;  and  the  mixture,  delicate  tint  of 

Cw  that    Add  some  mostard,  and  then  you  have  one  of  my  jrfctures ' "  (Jfjf  Atit^ 
lAly  and  Beminiseene99^  1887,  vol  L  p.  1311] 
'  [No.  96.    For  other  references  to  the  picture,  see  below,  vp.  577,  688  »•,  and 
JMem  P^dmim,  vol  ii.  see.  iL  eh.  U.  §  lajf 
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in  nature  have  been  cool  and  grey  beside  the  lustrous  hues  of 
foliage,  and  which,  therefore,  being  moreover  completely  in 
shade,  is  consistently  and  scientifically  painted  of  a  very  clear, 
pretty,  and  positive  brick  red,  the  only  thing  like  colour  in 
the  picture.  The  foreground  is  a  piece  of  road  which,  in 
order  to  make  allowance  for  its  greater  nearness,  for  its  being 
completely  in  light,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  for  the  quantity 
of  vegetation  usually  present  on  carriage-roads,  is  given  in  a 
very  cool  green  grey ;  and  the  truth  of  the  picture  is  com- 
pleted by  a  number  of  dots  in  the  sky  on  the  right,  with  a 
stalk  to  them,  of  a  sober  and  similar  brown.^ 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  slowly  descending  this  very  bit  of 
carriage-road,  the  first  turn  after  you  leave  Albano,*  not  a 
little  impeded  by  the  worthy  successors  of  the  ancient  proto- 
types of  Veiento.*     It  had  been  wild  weathw  when  I  left 

*  *'  Caecus  adulator         .... 
Dignos  Aricinos  qui  meiidicaret  ad  axea^ 
Blandaque  devexae  jactaret  basia  rhedae."  ^ 


^  [it  should  be  noMfinbered  by  readers  now  viaitiiig  the  National  Gallerv  tkat  tliia 
Ikietare  has  been  cleaned  and  varnished  (1880)  since  Raskin  wrote.  A  similar  remark 
ajiplies  to  other  ''old  masters"  in  the  Gallery  referred  to  in  this  book.] 

'  [Ruskin  was  there  on  Jan.  6,  and  again  on  March  20^  1841.  In  PtwterUa  (ii. 
ch.  iu.  g  48}^  in  describing  the  tour  of  that  year,  he  refers  to  this— ''perhaps  Uie 
oftenest  quoted**— passage  In  Modem  PahUen,  and  cites  a  few  lines  from  his  diary,  to 
show  that  while  at  this  time  he  "  never  drew  anything  but  in  pencil  outline,^  he  "  mu* 
everything  first  in  colour,  as  it  ought  to  be  seen."  The  fiill  passage  in  the  diary  is 
as  follows : — 

"  Just  beyond  [Albano]  descended  into  a  hollow  with  another  village  on 
the  hill  opposite,  a  most  elegant  and  finished  group  of  church  towers  and 
roof,  infinitely  varied  outline  against  sky,  descending  by  delicious  colour  and 
delicate  upright  ImAoss  sprigs  of  tree,  into  a  dark  rich  toned  depth  of 
ravine,  out  of  which  rose,  nearer,  and  clear  against  its  shade,  a  grey  wall  of 
rock  —  an  absolute  miracle  for  blending  of  bright  lichenous  colour;  our 
descending  road  bordered  by  bright  yellow  stumpy  trees,  leaning  over  it  in 
heavy  masses  (with  thick  trunks  covered  with  ivy  and  feathery  leafage), 
giving  a  symmetry  to  the  foreground ;  their  trunks  rising,  from  bola  fragments 
of  projecting  tiers  loaded  with  vegetation  of  the  richest  poMible  tone,  the 
whole  thing  for  about  three  minutes  of  rapidly  changing  composition  absolutely 
unparallelM  in  my  experience,  especially  for  its  total  independence  of  oa 
atmospheric  effect,  beinff  under  a  grev  and  unbroken  sky  with  rain  as  bright 
as  a  first-rate  Turner.    I  got  quite  sick  with  delight" 
rrhe  word  "sprigs"  was  inserted  by  Ruskin  in  Pntterita,tor  a  sketch  in  the  original.) 
On  March  20,  on  the  return  journey  from  Naples,  Ruskin  again  stopped  at  the  spot,  and 
made  the  drawing  (in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  CunliffB)  which  was  No.  66  in  the  Ruskin 
Exhibition  of  1901.     "  Not  quite  so  fine,"  he  notes  this  time,  "as  it  seems  at  the  pass- 
ing glance.  .  .  .  Still  it  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever  saw  put  together  by  Nature."] 

'  [Juvenal,  iv.  116.     But  it  is  a  cerUin  Catullus,  and  not  Veiento,  who  is  there 
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Rome,  and  all  across  the  Campagna  the  clouds  were  sweeping 
in  sulphurous  blue,  with  a  clap  of  thunder  or  two,  «  2.  ^#  itm 
and  breaking  gleams  of  sun  along  the  Claudian  pmndmitkikt 
aqueduct  lighting  up  the  infinity  of  its  arches  •**«^*«^- 
like  the  bridge  of  chaos.  But  as  I  climbed  the  long  slope  of 
the  Alban  Mount,  the  storm  swept  finally  to  the  ncnrth,  and 
the  noble  outline  of  the  domes  of  Albano,  and  graceful  dark- 
ness of  its  ilex  grove,  rose  against  pure  streaks  of  altanate 
blue  and  ambw ;  the  upper  sky  gradually  flushing  through 
the  last  fragments  of  rain-^oud  in  deep  palpitating  azure,  half 
aether  and  half  dew.  The  noonday  sun  came  slanting  down 
the  rodcy  slopes  of  La  Riccia,  and  their  masses  of  entangled 
and  tali  foliage,  whose  autunmal  tints  were  mixed  with  the 
wet  verdure  of  a  thousand  evergreens,  were  penetrated  ¥rith  it 
aa  with  rain.  I  cannot  call  it  colour,  it  was  conflagration. 
Purple,  and  crimson,  and  scarlet,  like  the  curtains  of  God's 
tabanade,  the  rejoicing  trees  sank  into  the  valley  in  showers 
of  li^[fat,  every  separate  leaf  quivering  with  buoyant  and  bum- 
ing  life;  each,  as  it  turned  to  reflect  or  to  transmit  the 
sunbeam,  first  a  torch  and  then  an  emerald  Fkr  up  into  the 
recesses  of  the  valley,  the  greai  vistas  arched  like  the  hollows 
of  mighty  waves  of  some  crystalline  sea,  with  the  arbutus 
flowers  dashed  along  their  flanks  for  foam,  and  silver  flakes  oi 
orange  spray  tossed  into  the  air  around  them,  breaking  over 
the  grey  walls  of  rock  into  a  thousand  separate  stars,  feding 
and  kindling  alternately  as  the  weak  wind  lifted  and  let  them 
ML  Every  g^ade  of  grass  burned  like  the  golden  floor  of 
heaven,  opening  in  sudden  gleams  as  the  foliage  broke  and 
eloted  above  it,  as  sheet-lightning  opens  in  a  doud  at  sunset ; 
the  motionless  masses  of  dark  rock — dark  though  fhished  with 
aoarlet  lichen,  casting  their  quiet  duulows  across  its  restless 
ndiance,  the  fountain  underneath  them  filMng  its  marble 
hoUow  with  blue  mist  and  fitful  sound;  and  over  all,  the 
multitudinous  bars  of  ambw  and  rose,  the  sacred  clouds  that 

iteribed  as  ''a  blind  tjoopfaant,  only  fit  to  b^  tlwM  at  the  wheel'i  tide  <m  the  Ariefam 
imdf  and  throw  ooazing  )dmm  after  the  chariot  as  it  goee  down  hilL"  Arieia  was  on 
Ao  Anten  raid  (Heraee,  SuLlS,  I),  and  btggara  were  iceniteeied  to  take  their  itand 
ea  the  Ull  leediof  from  Albano  to  Ajrida  (see  notee  in  llayor'i  JuTenal,  U.).] 
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have  no  darkness,  and  only  exist  to  illumine,  were  seen  in 
fathomless  intervals  between  the  solemn  and  orbed  repose  of 
the  stone  pines,  passing  to  lose  themselves  in  the  last,  white, 
blinding  lustre  of  the  measureless  line  where  the  Canqpagna 
melted  into  the  blaze  of  the  sea.^ 

Tell  me  who  is  hkest  this,  Foussin  or  Turner  ?  Not  in  his 
%s.  Turner  most  daring  and  dazzling  efforts  eould  Turner 
**^^«f  himself  come  near  it;  but  you  could  not  at  the 
brmaru^to  time  have  thought  of  or  remembered  the  work  of 
natuns.  gj|y  other  man  as  having  the  remotest  hue  or 

resemblance  of  what  you  saw.  Nor  am  I  speaking  of  what  is 
uncommon  or  unnatural;  there  is  no  dimate,  no  place,  and 
scarcely  an  hour,  in  which  nature  does  not  exhibit  colour 
which  no  mortal  effort  can  imitate  or  approach.  For  all  our 
artificial  pigments  are,  even  when  seen  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, dead  and  lightless  beside  her  living  colour ;  the  green 
of  a  growing  leaf,  the  scarlet  of  a  fresh  flower,  no  art  nor 
expedient  can  reach ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  nature  exhibits 
her  hues  under  an  intensity  of  simlight  which  trebles  their 
brilliancy;  while  the  pamter,  deprived  of  this  splendid  aid, 
works  still  with  what  is  actually  a  grey  shadow  compared  ¥rith 
the  force  of  nature's  colour.  Take  a  blade  of  grass  and  a 
scarlet  flower,  and  place  them  so  as  to  receive  simlight  beside 
the  brightest  canvas  that  ever  left  Turner's  easel,  and  the 
picture  will  be  extinguished.  So  far  frt)m  outfacing  nature, 
he  does  not,  as  far  as  mere  vividness  of  colour  goes,  one  half 
reach  her.  But  does  he  use  this  brilliancy  of  colour  on  objects 
to  which  it  does  not  properly  belong?  Let  us  compare  his 
works  in  this  respect  with  a  few  instances  from  the  old  masters. 

There  is,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Salvator's  Mercury  and 
§  4.  impo99ibie  ^^  Woodmau  in  our  National  Gallery,*  something 
colours,  qf  Sal-  without  doubt  intended  for  a  rocky  mountain, 
vaiar,  utan,  ^  ^y^^  middle  distance,  near  enough  for  all  its 
fissures  and  crags  to  be  distinctiy  visible,  or,  rather,  for  a 
great  many  awkward  scratches  of  the  brush  over  it  to  be 

^  [§  2,  from  ''  It  had  been  wild  weather"  to  the  end,  is  §  49  in  FriMdea  Apreite^,] 
«  [No.  84.] 
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YisiUe,  which,  thou^  not  particularly  represoitative  dthar  of 
one  thing  or  another,  are  without  doubt  mtended  to  be 
flymbdical  of  rocks.  Now  no  mountain  in  fiiU  light,  and  near 
enough  for  its  details  of  crag  to  be  seen,  is  without  great 
variety  of  delicate  colour.  Salvator  has  painted  it  throughout 
without  <Mie  instant  of  variation ;  but  this,  I  suppose,  is  sim- 
l^city  and  generalization ; — ^let  it  pass :  but  what  is  the  colour  ? 
Pure  sky  hlue^  without  one  grain  of  grey  or  any  modifying 
hue  whatsoever ;  ^  the  same  brush  v^ch  had  just  given  the 
bluest  parts  of  the  sky  has  been  more  loaded  at  the  same  part 
of  the  pallet,  and  the  whole  mountain  thrown  in  with  unmiti- 
gated ultramarine.  Now  mountains  only  can  become  pure 
Uue  when  there  is  so  much  air  between  us  and  them  that 
they  become  mere  flat  dark  shades,  every  detail  being  totally 
lost:  they  become  blue  when  they  become  air,  and  not  till 
then.  Consequently  this  part  of  Salvator's  painting,  being  of 
hills  perfectly  clear  and  near,  with  all  their  details  visible,  is, 
as  fiur  as  colour  is  concerned,  broad  bold  fidsehood,  the  direct 
aaaertiim  of  direct  impossibility. 

In  the  whole  range  of  Tumer^s  worics,  recent  or  of  old 
date,  you  will  not  find  an  instance  of  anything  near  enough  to 
have  details  visible,  painted  in  sky  blue.  Wherever  Turner 
gives  blue,  there  he  gives  atmosphere;  it  is  air,  not  object 
Blue  he  gives  to  his  sea;  so  does  nature; — blue  he  gives, 
npi^iire-deep,  to  his  extreme  distance ;  so  does  nature ; — ^blue 
he  gives  to  the  misty  shadows  and  hoUows  of  his  hills ;  so 
does  nature ;  but  blue  he  gives  not,^  where  detail  and  illumined 
sur&oe  are  visible ;  as  he  comes  into  light  and  character,  so  he 
breaks  into  warmth  and  varied  hue :  nor  is  there  in  one  of  his 
works — and  I  speak  of  the  Academy  pictures  especially — one 
touch  of  cold  colour  which  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
proved  right  and  fuU  of  meaning. 

I  do  not  say  that  Salvator  s  distance  is  not  artist-Uke ;  both 
in  that,  and  in  the  yet  more  glaringly  false  distances  of  Titian 

*  [For  Riiskin'i  reply  to  a  criticism  of  this  vmaum,  see  below.  Appendix  iL,  p.  642.] 
>  [In  ed.  1  this  pMuge  was  differently  phnMed :  ''Blue  he  it,  in  bit  eee ;  to  it 


iHtnre ;— blue  he  it,  at  a  Mipphire,  in  hit  extreme  dittance ;  to  it  natore;— bine  he  it, 
iatheakiythadowtandhoUowtofhithillt;  toitnatore;  but  Uae  he  it  amT/' etc] 
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above  alluded  to,^  and  in  hundreds  of  others  of  equal  boldneas 
of  exaggemtion,  I  can  take  delight,  and  periiaps  should  be 
way  to  see  them  other  than  they  are;  but  it  is  aomewhat 
singular  to  hear  people  talking  of  Turner's  exquisite  can  and 
watchfulness  in  colour  as  fidse^  while  they  receive  sudi  caaes 
oi  pr^>osterous  and  audacious  fiction  with  the  most  generous 
and  simple  creduUty. 

Again,  in  the  upper  sky  of  the  picture  of  Nicholas  Poussin, 
§  5.  PouMin,  before  noticed,^  the  clouds  are  of  a  very  fine  dear 
andCfiaudt.  Q^y^  grcffli,  about  the  same  tint  as  the  brightest 
parts  of  the  trees  beneath  them.  They  cannot  have  altered 
(or  else  the  trees  must  have  been  painted  in  grey),  for  the  hue 
is  harmonious  and  well  united  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and 
the  blue  and  white  in  the  c^itre  of  the  sky  are  still  fresh  and 
pure.  Now  a  green  sky  in  open  and  illumined  distance  is 
very  frequent,  and  very  beautiful ;  but  rich  oUve^gre^i  clouds, 
as  fiur  as  I  am  acquainted  with  nature,  are  a  piece  of  colour  in 
"vidiich  she  is  not  apt  to  indulge.  You  will  be  puzzled  to  show 
me  such  a  thing  in  the  recent  works  of  Turner.''^  Again,  take 
any  important  group  of  trees,  I  do  not  care  whose — Claude's, 
Salvator's,  or  Poussin's — ^with  lateral  light  (that  in  the  Man- 
riage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  or  Caspar's  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  for 
instance):'  can  it  be  seriously  supposed  that  those  murky 

*  There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  characteristic  of  a  great  colourist  than 
his  power  of  using  greens  in  strange  places  without  their  being  felt  aa  such, 
or  at  least  than  a  constant  preference  of  green  grey  to  purple  grey.  And  this 
hue  of  Poussin's  clouds  would  have  been  perfectly  agreeable  and  allowable, 
had  there  been  gold  or  crimson  enough  in  the  rest  of  the  picture  to  have 
thrown  it  into  grey.  It  is  only  because  the  lower  dofids  are  pure  white  and 
blucj  and  because  the  trees  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  clouds,  that  the 
cloud  colour  becomes  false.  There  is  a  fine  instance  of  a  sky,  green  in  itself, 
but  turned  grey  by  the  opposition  of  warm  colour^  in  Turner's  Devonport  with 
the  Dockyards.^ 

^  [In  the  precediiig  chapter,  §  15,  p.  268.] 

*  [In  the  preeeding  chapter,  §  8,  p.  263.  The  picture  is  *'  Pfaodon,"  Na  40  in  the 
National  Gallery.  In  the  1888  and  subsetjuent  eds.  '^ Nicholas"  iras  altered  to 
*^  Gaspar,"  apparently  under  the  idea  that  the  picture  here  referred  to  is  the  ^  La  Riccia  " 
(above,  §  1);  but  the  ^' olive  green"  clouds,  etc.,  are  in  the  ^'Phocion,"  not  in  the 
"LaRiwia.'T 

'  [For  Claude's  'Msaac  aud  Rebecca"  (or,  ^'The  Mill"),  see  above,  p.  41  n. ;  for 
Gaspard  Poussin's  ''Sacrifice  of  Isaac"  (N.G.,  No.  31),  see  beioir,  pp.  832,  848,  376.] 

*  [In  "  England  and  Wales,**  No.  8 ;  cf.  above,  p.  266  n.,  and  oelow,  p.  545.] 
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browns  and  melancholy  greens  are  representative  of  the  tints 
of  leaves  under  full  noonday  sun  ?  ^  I  know  that  you  cannot 
help  lookipg  upcm  all  these  pictures  as  pieces  of  dark  rdief 
against  a  li^t  wholly  proceeding  from  the  distances;  but 
tbcy  are  nothing  of  the  kind,  they  are  noon  and  morning 
efBscts  with  fiill  lateral  light.  Be  so  kind  as  to  matdi  the 
odour  of  a  leaf  in  the  sun  (the  darkest  you  like)  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  and  brii^  your  matched  colour  and  set  it  beside  one 
at  these  groups  of  trees,  and  take  a  blade  of  common  grass, 
and  set  it  beade  any  part  of  the  fullest  light  of  their  fore- 
grounds, and  then  talk  about  the  truth  of  colour  of  the  old 
BMStersl 

And  let  not  arguments  respecting  the  sublimity  or  fidelity 
nimpreaian  be  brought  fwwanl  here.  I  have  nothing  what- 
Cfver  to  do  with  this  at  present.  I  am  not  talking  about  what 
if  sublime,  but  about  what  is  true.  People  attack  Turner  on 
this  ground;  they  never  speak  of  beauty  or  sublimity  with 
reject  to  him,  but  of  nature  and  truth,  and  let  them  support 
th^  own  £ftvourite  masters  on  the  same  grounds.  Perhaps 
I  may  have  the  very  deepest  veneration  for  iheJeeUng  of  the 
cdd  masters;  but  I  must  not  let  it  influence  me  now, — my 
business  is  to  match  colours,  not  to  talk  sentiment.  Neither 
let  it  be  said  that  I  am  going  too  much  into  details,  and  that 
giimenl  truth  may  be  obtamed  by  local  falsehood.*  Truth  is 
only  to  be  measured  by  dose  comparison  of  actual  facets ;  we 
may  talk  for  ever  about  it  in  generals,  and  prove  nothing. 
We  cannot  tell  what  effect  falsehood  may  produce  on  this  or 
that  person,  but  we  can  very  well  tell  what  is  fidse  and  what 
k  not ;  and  if  it  produce  on  our  senses  the  effect  of  truth,  that 
onty  demonstrates  their  imperfection  and  inaccuracy,  and  need 
of  cultivation.    Turner's  colour  is  glaring  to   <Mie  person's 


For  Roskio't  reply  to  a  critkiam  on  this  pMH^,  •€•  beloir,  Appoodix  iL^  p.  641.] 

Aft»r  "  br  loml  ndtehood  "  ed.  1  eontinuet  :— 

''It  it  qvito  trvo  tliat  an  tUt  pvtieuUr  iepMrtment  of  art,  odIov,  mt 
error  maj  often  be  oonoealed  by  anotber,  and  one  fidaebood  made  to  look 
right,  by  dererly  matcbing  another  to  it;  but  tbat  only  enablea  u  to  be 
eertain,  tbat  when  we  have  eroved  one  oolonr  to  be  fidte,  if  H  looka  rkbt, 
tbeie  miiat  be  toietbing  etae  to  keep  it  in  eoonlanance^  and  ae  ve  Ca^ 
prored  two  &laebooda  in&ead  of  one.    And  indeed  tmtb  la  od^^  •Ic] 
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sensations,  and  beautiful  to  another's.  This  proves  nothing. 
Poussin's  colour  is  right  to  one,  soot  to  another.  This  proves 
nothing.  There  is  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  conclusion  but 
by  close  comparison  of  both  with  the  known  and  demonstrable 
hues  of  nature,  and  this  comparison  will  invariably  turn  Claude 
or  Poussin  into  blackness,  and  even  Turner  into  grey. 

Whatever  depth  of  gloom  may  seem  to  invest  the  objects 
of  a  real  landscape,  yet  a  window  with  that  landscape  seen 
through  it  will  invariably  appear  a  broad  space  of  light  as 
compared  with  the  shade  of  the  room  walls ;  and  this  single 
circumstance  may  prove  to  us  both  the  intensity  and  the 
diffusion  of  daylight  in  open  air,  and  the  necessity,  if  a  picture 
is  to  be  truthful  in  effect  of  colour,  that  it  should  tell  as  a 
broad  space  of  graduated  illumination, — ^not,  as  do  those  of  the 
old  masters,  as  a  patchwork  of  black  shades.  Their  works  are 
nature  in  mourning  weeds, — ov9  iv  ^Xi«  KoBap^  rSpatipiivoi^  oXX' 

inro  avfAfuy€i  <rKia^ 

It  is  true  that  there  are,  here  and  there,  in  the  Academy 
jj  e.  Tumer'M  P^cturcs,  passagcs  in  which  Turner  has  translated 
truMiatian  qf  the  unattainable  intensity  of  one  tone  of  colour,  into 
^^*"*'  the  attainable  pitch  of  a  higher  one :  the  golden 

green,  for  instance,  of  intense  sunshine  on  verdure,  into  pure 
yellow,  because  he  knows  it  to  be  impossible,  with  any 
mixture  of  blue  whatsoever,  to  give  faithftilly  its  relative 
intensity  of  light ;  and  Turner  always  will  have  his  light  and 
shade  right,  whatever  it  costs  him  in  colour.  But  he  does 
this  in  rare  cases,  and  even  then  over  very  small  spaces ;  and 
I  should  be  obliged  to  his  critics  if  they  would  go  out  to  some 
warm  mossy  green  bank  in  full  summer  sunshine,  and  try  to 
reach  its  tone ;  and  when  they  find,  as  find  they  will,  Indian 
yellow  and  chrome  look  dark  beside  it,  let  them  tell  me 
candidly  which  is  nearer  truth, — the  gold  of  Turner,  or  the 
mourning  and  murky  olive  browns  and  verdigris  greens  in 
which  Claude,  with  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  a  Sevres 

^  [Plato^  Phaedrus,  239  C :  "  brought  up  not  in  the  clear  sunlight,  but  in  a  blended 
shade."  Ruskin  elsewhere  applies  the  same  phrase  to  the  twilight  of  Sir  L.  Alma- 
Tadema's  pictures  {Art  qf  England,  §  79).  The  paragraph,  "  Whatever  depth  of  gloom 
.  .  .  cKiq,    did  not  appear  in  the  first  ed.] 
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china  painter,  drags  the  laborious  bramble  leaves  over  his 
childish  for^^und. 

But  it  is  singular  enough  that  the  chief  attacks  on  Turner 
for  overcharged  brilliancy  are  made,  not  when  » ^  ^r^^  ^ 
there  could  by  any  possibiUty  be  any  chance  of  nfficu  in  which 
his  outsteppmg  nature,  but  when  he  has  taken  Zt^JISl''^ 
subjects  which  no  colours  of  earth  could  ever  vie  approach  that 
with  or  reach,  such,  for  instance,  as  his  sunsets  ^'**"'^* 
among  the  high  clouds*  When  I  come  to  speak  of  skies,  I 
shall  point  out  what  divisions,  proportioned  to  their  elevation, 
exist  in  the  character  of  clouds.  It  is  the  highest  region, 
that  exclusively  characterized  by  white,  filmy,  multitudinous, 
and  quiet  clouds,  arranged  in  bars,  or  streaks,  or  flakes,  of 
which  I  speak  at  present ;  a  region  which  no  landscape 
painters  have  ever  made  one  effort  to  represent,  except  Rubens 
and  Turner,  the  latter  taking  it  for  his  most  fistvourite  and 
frequent  study.  Now  we  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of 
what  is  constant  and  necessary  in  nature,  of  the  ordinary 
effects  of  daylight  on  ordinary  colours,  and  we  repeat  again, 
that  no  gorgeousness  of  the  pallet  can  reach  even  tliese.  But 
it  is  a  widely  different  thing  when  nature  herself  takes  a 
colouring  fit,  and  does  something  extraordinary,  something 
really  to  exhibit  her  power.  She  has  a  thousand  ways  and 
means  of  rising  above  herself,  but  incomparably  the  noblest 
manifestations  of  her  capabiUty  of  colour  are  in  these  sunsets 
among  the  high  clouds.  I  speak  especially  of  the  moment 
before  the  sun  sinks,  when  his  light  turns  pure  rose-colour, 
and  when  this  light  falls  upon  a  zenith  covered  with  countless 
cloud-forms  of  inconceivable  deUcacy,  threads  and  flakes  of 
vigour,  which  would  in  conunon  daylight  be  pure  snow- 
wUte,  and  which  give  therefore  fair  field  to  the  tone  of  lig^t 
lliere  is  then  no  limit  to  the  multitude,  and  no  check  to 
the  intensity,  of  the  hues  assumed.  The  whole  sky  from  the 
xenith  to  tiiie  horizon  becomes  one  molten  mantling  sea  of 
colour  and  fire ;  every  black  bar  turns  into  massy  gold,  every 
ripple  and  wave  into  unsullied  shadowless  crimson,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  colours  for  which  there  are  no  words  in 
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language,  and  no  ideas  in  the  mind, — ^things  which  can  only 
be  conceived  while  they  are  visible ;  the  intense  hollow  bhie 
of  the  upper  sky  melting  through  it  all,  showing  here  deep, 
and  pure,  and  lightless ;  there,  modulated  by  the  filmy  form- 
less body  of  the  transparent  vapour,  till  it  is  lost  imperceptibly 
in  its  crimson  and  gold.  Now  there  is  no  connection,  no  one 
link  of  association  or  resemblance,  between  those  skies  and 
the  work  of  any  mortal  hand  but  Turner^s.  He  alone  has 
followed  nature  in  these  her  highest  efforts ;  he  follows  her 
fidthfiilly,  but  far  behind ;  follows  at  such  a  distance  below 
her  intensity  that  the  Napoleon  of  last  year's  Exhibition,  and 
the  Tim4rsxre  of  the  year  before,  would  look  colourless  and 
cold  if  the  eye  came  upon  them  after  one  of  nature's  sunsets 
among  the  high  clouds.     But  there  are  a  thousand  reasons 

why  this  should  not  be  believed.  The  concurrence 
^^Bum^  ^f  circumstances  necessary  to  produce  the  sunsets 
^I^^^y  of  which  I  speak  does  not  take  place  above  five  or 
with  reaped  six  timcs  in  a  summer,  and  then  only  for  a  space 
^JJ^Si^^'^^    of  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  just  as  the  sun  reaches 

the  horizon.  Considering  how  seldom  people  think 
of  looking  for  a  sunset  at  all,  and  how  seldom,  if  they  do, 
they  are  in  a  position  from  which  it  can  be  fully  seen,  the 
chances  that  their  attention  should  be  awake,  and  their  posi- 
tion favourable,  during  these  few  flying  instants  of  the  year, 
are  almost  as  nothing.^    What  can  the  citizen,  who  can  see 

^  [The  story  is  well  known  of  the  lady  who  said  to  Turner  that  she  had  never  seen 
the  effect  recorded  in  one  of  his  pictures.  "  No^  ma'am^"  he  replied,  ^'  but  don't  you 
wish  you  had  ?  "  An  interesting  anecdote  in  this  connection,  which  would  have  pleased 
Ruskin,  is  told  by  Sir  William  Napier's  daughter.  When  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton  was  once  in  the  Channel  Islands,  he  went  with  Nanier,  then  Governor  of  Guernsey, 
in  an  open  boat  to  Sark.  "  There  was  a  beautiful  golden  sunset  on  a  calm  summer  sea, 
just  crisped  with  the  ripple  of  an  evening  breeze.  Sir  Edward  was  criticising  Turner 
as  extravagant  and  unnatural,  and  Napier  said  that  was  thought  so  because  few  had 
observed  Nature  so  closely  under  so  many  aspects  and  tried  to  paint  some  of  the  rarer 
ones  —  yet  not  so  rare  either,  were  observation  keener.  Sir  Edward  said,  'Well, 
Genera](,  but  now  those  reds,  those  bhuang  reds — you  must  allow  those  are  overdone.' 
My  father  locJced  round,  and,  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  sea  towards  the  east,  said, 
'  Look  there  !'  As  every  little  ripple  rose,  it  was  a  triangle  of  burning  crimson  sheen 
from  the  red  sunset-light  upon  it,  of  a  brilliancy  not  even  Turner  himself  could  equal  in 
his  most  highly  coloured  picture.  The  whole  broad  sea  was  a  blaze  of  those  burning 
crimson  triangles,  all  playing  into  each  other,  and  just  narting  and  showing  their 
forms  again  as  the  miniature  billows  rose  and  fell.  *  Well,  weU,'  said  Sir  Edward, 
'  I  suppose  I  must  give  up  the  reds,  but  what  will  you  say  to  his  yellows  ?    Surely 
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<Hily  the  red  light  on  the  canvas  of  the  waggon  at  the  end 
of  the  street,  and  the  crimson  colour  of  the  bricks  of  his 
neighbour's  chimney,  know  of  the  flood  of  fire  which  deluges 
the  sky  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith?  What  can  even 
the  quiet  inhabitant  of  the  English  lowlands,  whose  scene 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  fire  of  heaven  is  limited  to  the 
taps  of  hayricks,  and  the  rooks'  nests  in  the  old  ehn  trees, 
know  of  the  mighty  passages  of  splendour  which  are  tossed 
from  Alp  to  Alp  over  the  azure  of  a  thousand  miles  of  cham- 
paign? Even  granting  the  constant  vigour  of  observation, 
and  supposing  the  possession  of  such  impossible  knowledge, 
it  needs  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  prove  how  incapable 
the  memory  is  of  retaining  for  any  time  the  distinct  image 
of  the  sources  even  of  its  most  vivid  impressions.  What 
recollection  have  we  of  the  sunsets  which  delighted  us  last 
year  ?  We  may  know  that  they  were  magnificent,  or  glowing, 
but  no  distinct  image  of  colour  or  form  is  retained — nothing 
of  whose  degree  (for  the  great  difficulty  with  the  memory  is 
to  retain,  not  frtcts,  but  degrees  of  fact)  we  could  be  so  certain 
as  to  say  of  anything  now  presented  to  us,  that  it  is  like  it. 
If  we  did  say  so,  we  should  be  wrong ;  for  we  may  be  quite 
certain  that  the  energy  of  an  impression  &des  from  the 
memory,  and  becomes  more  and  more  indistinct  every  day; 
and  thus  we  compare  a  faded  and  indistinct  image  with  the 
decision  and  certainty  of  one  present  to  the  senses.  How 
omstantly  do  we  afiirm  that  the  thunderstorm  of  last  week 
was  the  most  terrible  one  we  ever  saw  in  our  lives,  because 

tilMf  an  bejrond  everythinic  ! '  *  Look  there  ! '  smid  my  &ther^  pointhig  to  the  eea  mi 
tlM  iPeeUin  Mt  o£  oar  hoiit,  between  ui  and  the  eet^nff  ran ;  every  triangular  waf» 
there,  aa  the  ripplea  rose^  wan  in  a  yeDow  flame,  aa  bright  as  the  other  was  red,  and 
glitlaving  Kke  millions  of  topaz  lights.  Sir  Edward  Codrington  laughed  kindly  and 
adauiingly,  and  said,  '  Well !  1  must  give  in— I've  no  more  to  say ;  you  and  Turner 
hare  observed  Nature  more  closely  than  I  have' "  (Life  qf  Sir  WiHiam  Napier,  il  480). 
Rukin  in  one  of  his  MS.  books  has  noted  a  similar  remark  in  Johnston's  Drwmh 
im  Simtkem  Ab^eeinia  (i.  74 :  ''all  the  asure  and  gold  of .  .  .  Turner  was  realiaedj 
and  I  silently  acknowledsed  the  injustice  of  my  .  .  .  judgment  in  considering^  bis 
ptetures  .  .  .  not  natural^}.  These  aneedotea  may  be  paralleled  by  another  which  is 
within  the  recollection  of  one  of  the  editors,  when  paying  his  first  visit  to  Brantwood 
in  llfl5.  On  his  arrival  Ruskin  took  him  up  on  to  the  hillade  behind  the  hooae  to 
aea  the  view  over  the  lake.  The  day  was  bnlliant,  and  aeroas  the  lake  came  a  boat 
rowed  by  a  soldier  in  his  red  jacket  ''There,"  said  Ruskin,  calling  attention  to  the 
point  of  colour, ''  if  it  had  been  Turner,  they  would  have  said  it  was  abrard."] 
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we  compare  it,  not  with  the  thunderstorm  of  last  year,  but 
with  the  feded  and  feeble  recollection  of  it  1  And  so,  when  we 
enter  an  Exhibition,  as  we  have  no  definite  standard  of  truth 
before  us,  our  fbelings  are  toned  down  and  subdued  to  the 
quietness  of  colour,  which  is  all  that  human  power  can  ordi- 
narily attain  to ;  and  when  we  turn  to  a  piece  of  higher  and 
closer  truth,  approaching  the  pitch  of  the  colour  of  nature, 
but  to  which  we  are  not  guided,  as  we  should  be  in  nature^ 
by  corresponding  gradations  of  light  everywhere  around  us, 
but  which  is  isolated  and  cut  off  suddenly  by  a  frame  and 
a  wall,  and  surrounded  by  darkness  and  coldness,  what  can 
we  expect  but  that  it  should  surprise  and  shock  the  feelings  ? 
« 9  ctotour  of  Suppose  where  the  "  Napoleon "  ^  hung  in  the 
the^'Napo'  Academy,  there  could  have  been  left,  instead,  an 
'^^'  openmg  in  the  wall,  and  through  that  opening,  in 

the  midst  of  the  obscurity  of  the  dim  room  and  the  smoke- 
laden  atmosphere,  there  could  suddenly  have  been  poured 
the  full  glory  of  a  tropical  sunset,  reverbeirated  from  the  sea ; 
how  would  you  have  shrunk,  blinded,  frt)m  its  scarlet  and 
intolerable  lightnings !  What  picture  in  the  room  would  not 
have  been  blackness  after  it  ?  And  why  then  do  you  blame 
Turner  because  he  dazzles  you?  Does  not  the  falsehood 
rest  with  those  who  do  not?  There  was  not  one  hue  in 
this  whole  picture  which  was  not  far  below  what  nature 
would  have  used  in  the  same  circumstances,  nor  was  there 
one  inharmonious  or  at  variance  with  the  rest.  The  stormy 
blood-red  of  the  horizon,  the  scarlet  of  the  breaking  sunlight, 
the  rich  crimson  browns  of  the  wet  and  illumined  sea- weed, 
the  pure  gold  and  purple  of  the  upper  sky,  and,  shed  through 
it  all,  the  deep  passage  of  solemn  blue,  where  the  cold  moon- 
light fell  on  one  pensive  spot  of  the  limitless  shore, — all  were 
given  with  harmony  as  perfect  as  their  colour  was  intense ; 
and  if,  instead  of  passing,  as  I  doubt  not  you  did,  in  the 
hurry  of  your  unreflecting  prejudice,  you  had  paused  but  so 
much  as  one  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  picture,  you  would 
have  found  the  sense  of  air  and  space  blended  with  every  line, 

1  [See  above,  preceding  chapter^  §  20,  p.  273.] 
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and  breathing  in  every  doud,  and  every  colour  instinct  and 
radiant  with  visible,  glowing,  absorbing  li^^t 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  in  genaral,  that  wherever  in 
brilliant  eflPects  of  this  kind,  we  approach  to  any-  •  lo^yef^mvm 
thing  like  a  true  statement  of  nature's  colour,  there  ^wmymcy 
must  yet  be  a  distinct  difference  in  the  impression  ^£^^1^^$- 
we  conv^,  because  we  cannot  i^proach  her  U^U.  ^^y  ^cpkmr 
All  such  hues  are  usually  given  by  her  with  an  ^^' 
accompanying  intensity  of  sunbeams  which  dazades  and  over- 
powers the  eye,  so  that  it  cannot  rest  on  the  actual  colours, 
iKNT  understand  what  they  are ;  and  hence  in  art,  in  rendering 
all  effects  of  this  kind,  there  must  be  a  want  of  the  ideas  of 
imitation^  which  are  the  great  source  of  ei]jo3rment  to  the 
ordinary  observer;  because  we  can  only  give  one  series  of 
truths,  those  of  colour,  and  are  unable  to  give  the  accompany- 
ing truths  of  light ;  so  that  the  more  true  we  are  in  colour, 
the  greater,  ordinarily,  will  be  the  discrepancy  felt  betweoi  the 
intensity  of  hue  and  the  feebleness  of  %ht.^  But  the  painter 
who  leaUy  loves  nature  will  not,  on  this  account,  give  you  a 
fiuled  and  feeble  image,  which  indeed  may  appear  to  you  to 
be  ri^t,  because  your  feelings  can  detect  no  discrepancy  in  its 
parts,  but  which  he  knows  to  derive  its  apparent  truth  from 
a  systematized  falsehood.  No ;  he  will  make  you  understand 
and  feel  that  art  cannot  imitate  nature ;  that  where  it  appears 
to  do  so,  it  must  malign  her  and  mock  her.  He  will  give 
you,  or  state  to  you,  such  truths  as  are  in  his  power,  com- 
pletely and  perfectly;  and  those  which  he  cannot  give,  he 
will  leave  to  your  imagination.  If  you  are  acquainted  ¥rith 
nature,  you  will  know  all  he  has  given  to  be  true,  and  you 
will  supply  from  your  memory  and  from  your  heart  that 
hf^t  which  he  cannot  give.  If  you  are  unacquainted  with 
nature,  seek  elsewhere  for  whatever  may  hi^pen  to  satisi^ 
your  feelings ;  but  do  not  ask  for  the  truth  which  you  would 
not  acknowledge  and  could  not  enjoy.* 

Nevertheless  the  aim  and  struggle  of  the   artist  must 

*  [DonUy  marked  bj  Roakin  in  hit  copy  for  ravidou.] 

*  [For  ''do  not  a»k  .  .  .  enjoy,"  edt.  1  end  2  reed,  '^do  not  talk  about  tnitb."] 
in.  T 
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always  be  to  do  away  with  this  discrepancy  as  far  as  the 

powers  of  art  admit,  not  by  lowering  his  colour, 
erepane^k^in  but  by  increasing  his  light.  And  it  is  indeed  by 
T^merthmin  tj^jg  th^t  t^g  works  of  Tumcr  are  peculiarly  dis- 

tinguished  from  those  of  all  other  colounsts,  by 
the  dazzling  intensity,  namely,  of  the  light  which  he  sheds 
through  every  hue,  and  which,  far  more  than  their  brilliant 
colour,  is  the  real  source  of  their  overpowering  effect  upon 
the  eye,  an  effect  so  reasonubly  made  the  subject  of  perpetual 
animadversion ;  as  if  the  sun  which  they  represent,  were  quite 
a  quiet,  and  subdued,  and  gentle,  and  manageable  luminary, 
and  never  dazzled  anybody,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
soever. I  am  fond  of  standing  by  a  bright  Turner  in  the 
Academy,  to  listen  to  the  unintentional  compliments  of  the 
crowd — "  What  a  glaring  thing ! '*  "I  declare  I  can't  look  at 
it  1 "  "  Don't  it  hurt  your  eyes  ?  "—expressed  as  if  they  were 
in  the  constant  habit  of  looking  the  sim  full  in  the  face  with 

the  most  perfect  comfort  and  entire  facility  of 
extent in^  vision.  It  is  curious  after  hearing  people  malign 
^JJIJ^^JE^"  some  of  Turner's  noble  passages  of  light,  to  pass 

to  some  really  imgrammatical  and  false  picture  of 
the  old  masters,  in  which  we  have  colour  given  xcithoiit  light* 
Take,  for  instance,  the  landscape  attributed  to  Rubens,  No* 
175,  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.*  I  never  have  spoken,  and  I 
never  will  speak,  of  Rubens  but  with  the  most  reverential 
feeling;*  and  whatever  imperfections  in  his  art  may  have 
resulted  from  his  unfortunate  want  of  seriousness  and  in- 
capabUity  of  true  passion,  his  calibre  of  mind  was  originally 
such  that  I  believe  the  world  may  see  another  Titian  and 
another  Raffaelle,  before  it  sees  another  Rubens.  But  I  have 
before  alluded  to  the  violent  license  he  occasionally  assumes ; 
and  there  is  an  instance  of  it  in  this  picture  apposite  to  the 
immediate  question.'    The  sudden  streak  and  circle  of  yellow 

I  [Now  No.  132,  '^Landsca^  with  a  Shepherd  and  his  Flock."] 

*  [But  see  above,  Introduction,  p.  zxi.] 

»  [For  "  But  I  have  .  .  .  sudden  streak/'  eds.  1  and  2  read  :— 

''  Whenever,  therefore,  I  see  anyidiing  attributed  to  him  artistically  wrongs 
or  testifying  a  want  of  knowledge  of  nature,  or  of  feeling  for  colour,  I  become 
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and  crimson  in  the  middle  of  the  sky  of  that  picture,  being 
the  occurrence  of  a  fragment  of  a  sunset  coloiu*  in  pure  day- 
light, and  in  perfect  isolation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
rather  darker,  when  translated  into  li^t  and  shade,  than 
brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  sky,  is  a  case  of  such  bold 
absurdity,  come  from  whose  pencil  it  may,  that  if  eveiy  error 
which  Turner  has  fallen  into  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
were  concentrated  into  one,  that  one  would  not  equal  it ;  and 
as  our  connoisseurs  gaze  upon  this  with  never-ending  appro- 
bation, we  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  accurate  percepticms 
which  thus  take  delight  in  pure  fiction,  should  consistently  be 
disgusted  by  Turner's  fidelity  and  truth. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  been  speaking  of  vividness  of 
pure  colour,  and  showing  that  it  is  used  by  Turner     " 
only  where  nature  uses  it,  and  in  less  degree.     But  Lin^  ever 
we  have  hitherto,  therefore,  been  specddng  of  a  ^Sf^^Sl^ 
most  limited  and  uncharacteristic  portion  of  his 
works;  for  Turner,  like  all  great  colourists,  is  distinguished 
not  more  for  his  power  of  dazzling  and  overwhelming  the  eye 
with  intensity  of  effect,  than  for  his  power  of  doing  so  by 
the  use  of  subdued  and  gentle  means.    There  is  no  man  livitig 
more  cautious  and  sparing  in  the  use  of  pure  colour  than 
Turner.    To  say  tliat  he  never  perpetrates  anything  like  the 
blue  excrescences  of  foreground,  or  hills  shot  like  a  house- 
keeper's best  silk  gown,  with  blue  and  red,  which  certain  of 
our  celebrated  artists  consider  the  essence  of  the  sublime, 
would  be  but  a  poor  compliment ;  I  mi^t  as  weU  praise  the 
portraits  of  Titian  because  they  have  not  the  grimace  and  paint 
of  a  clown  in  a  pantomime :  but  I  do  say  ,^  and  say  with  con- 
fidence, that  there  is  scarcely  a  landscape  artist  of  the  present 
day,  however  sober  and  lightless  their  effects  may  look,  who 

insteotly  ineredalout ;  and  if  1  ever  advanoe  aDyUiing  affinned  to  be  hb  as 
•uch,  it  la  not  to  much  ander  the  idea  that  it  ean  be  his,  aa  to  show  what  a 
fpreat  name  oan  impoee  upon  the  public  The  kndicape  I  apeak  of  has,  be- 
yond a  dotth^  high  qwditiea  in  it;  I  ean  ecaroely  make  up  my  mind  whether 
to  like  it  or  not,  but  at  any  rate  it  ia  aoroething  which  the  publie  are  in  the 
habit  of  admiring  and  taldng  upon  trust  to  any  extent  Now  the  sudden 
streak  .  .  ."J 
^  [From  here  down  to  Cotytto  b  doubly  marked  by  Ruskin  in  hb  eopy  for  revision.] 
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does  not  employ  more  pure  and  raw  colour  than  Turner ;  and 
that  the  ordhiary  tinsel  and  trash,  or  rather  vicious  and  perilous 
stuff,^  according  to  the  power  of  the  mind  produdng  it,  with 
which  the  walls  of  our  Academy  are  half  coveredt  disgracing 
in  weak  hands,  or  in  more  poweifiil  degrading  and  corrupting, 
our  whole  school  of  art,  is  based  on  a  system  of  cdiour  beside 
which  Turner's  is  as  Vesta  to  Cotytto — ^the  chastity  of  fire  to 
the  foulness  of  earth.  Every  picture  of  this  great  colourist 
has,  in  one  or  two  parts  of  it  (keynotes  of  the  whole),  points 
where  the  system  of  each  individual  colour  is  concentrated  by 
a  single  stroke,  as.  pure  as  it  can  come  fix>m  the  pallet ;  but 
throughout  the  great  space  and  extent  of  ev«i  the  most 
brilliant  of  his  works,  there  will  not  be  found  a  raw  colour ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  warmth  which  has  not  grey  in  it,  and 
no  blue  which  has  not  warmth  in  it ;  and  the  tints  in  which 
he  most  excels  and  distances  all  other  men,  the  most  cherished 
and  inimitable  portions  of  his  colour,  are,  as  with  all  perfect 
colouiists  they  must  be,  his  greys.^ 

It  is  instructive  in  this  respect,  to  compare  the  sky  of  the 
Mercury  and  Argus'  with  the  various  illustrations  of  the 
serenity,  space,  and  sublimity  naturally  inherent  in  blue  and 
pink,  of  which  every  year's  Exhibition  brings  forward  enou^, 
and  to  spare.  In  the  Mercury  and  Argus,  the  pale  and  vapor- 
ous blue  of  the  heated  sky  is  broken  with  grey  and  pearly 
white,  the  gold  colour  of  the  light  wanning  it  more  or  less  as 
it  approaches  or  retires  from  the  sun ;  but,  throughout,  there 
is  not  a  grain  of  pure  blue ;  all  is  subdued  and  warmed  at  the 
same  time  by  the  mingling  grey  and  gold,  up  to  the  very 
zenith,  where,  breaking  through  the  flaky  mist,  the  transparent 
ajod  deep  aziu*e  of  the  sky  is  expressed  with  a  single  crumbling 

^  [Madfeth,  ▼.  3.    For  Cotytto^  the  goddess  of  debauchery^  see  Juvenal^  iL  91.] 
'  [Eds.  1  and  2  uuinl>er  the  following  par^^raph  ''  [§  15.  His  great  tenderness  in 
all  large  spaces  of  colour]^"  and  begin  it  as  follows : — 

"  And  it  is.  perhaps,  herein  that  the  chief  beaaty,  exceUenee^  and  truth 
of  Turner's  colour,  as  distinguished  hfsm  the  absurd,  futile,  and  fatal  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  imitate  it,  chiefly  lies.  For  Nature,  in  the  same  way, 
never  uses  raw  colour ;  there  is  a  tenderness  and  subdued  tone  about  her  purest 
hues,  and  a  warmth,  glow,  and  light  in  her  soberest  It  is  instructive  .  .  .''] 
3  [For  other  references  to  this  picture,  see  above,  p.  264  n.] 
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toudi ;  the  keynote  of  the  whole  is  given,  and  eveiy  part  of  it 
passes  at  once  far  into  glowing  and  atrial  space.  The  reader 
can  scaredy  fiiil  to  remember  at  once  sundry  works,  in  contra- 
distinction to  this,  with  great  names  attached  to  them,  in 
which  the  sky  is  a  sheer  piece  of  plumber's  and  glazier's  work, 
and  should  be  valued  per  yard,  with  heavy  extra  charge  for 
uhramarine.^ 

Throughout  the  works  of  Turner,  the  same  truthful  prin- 
ei^de  of  delicate  and  subdued  colour  is  carried  out 
with  a  care  and  labour  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  Ir^^^^aSer 
form  a  conception.  He  gives  a  dash  of  pure  white  ou^viM 
for  his  highest  l^t;  but  all  the  other  whites  of  *^' 
his  picture  are  peuied  down  with  grey  or  gold.  He  gives  a 
fold  of  pure  crimson  to  the  drapery  of  his  nearest  figure,  but 
all  his  other  crimsons  will  be  deepened  with  black,  or  warmed 
with  yellow.  In  one  deep  reflection  of  his  distant  sea,  we 
catch  a  trace  of  the  purest  blue,  but  all  the  rest  is  palpitating 
with  a  varied  and  delicate  gradation  of  harmonized  tint,  wfai(^ 
indeed  looks  vivid  blue  as  a  mass,  but  is  only  so  by  opposition. 
It  is  the  most  difficult,  the  most  rare  thing,  to  find  in  his 
works  a  definite  space,  however  small,  of  uncoimected  colour ; 
that  is»  either  of  a  blue  which  has  nothing  to  connect  it  witli 
the  warmth,  or  of  a  warm  colour,  which  has  nothing  to  con* 
nect  it  with  the  greys  of  the  whole ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
there  is  a  general  sjrstem  and  under-current  of  grey  pervadiiig 
the  whole  of  his  colour,  out  of  which  his  hi^est  lights,  and 
those  local  touches  of  pure  colour,  which  are,  as  I  said  before, 
the  kejrnotes  of  the  picture,  flash  with  the  peculiar  brilliancy 
and  intensity  in  which  he  stands  alcme. 

Intimatdy  associated  with  this  toning  down  and  connec- 
tion of  the  odours  actually  used,  is  his  inimitable  power  of 
varying  and  blending  them,  so  as  never  to  give  a  quarter  of  an 

>  [Bda.  1  Mid  2  ooodude  this  psrappraph  thus:— 

''  ultniMuriiie ;  tldat^  in  which  the  raw,  oMiiniiif  1«m  colour  ii  shoded  lUodiljr 
mnd  peiwrorinj^jr  down,  poMinif  through  tho  pink  into  the  yellow  m  a  fomif 


hdj  shodee  her  wonted,  to  the  eacccwfiil  |irodmctioB  of  e  verjr 
doth,  hot  certainly  not  of  m  picture. 
''Butthroofthout  .  .  ."*] 
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inch  of  canvas  without  a  change  in  it,  a  melody  as  well  as  a 
§  16.  The  hannony  of  one  kind  en*  another.  Observe,  I  am 
«oH^  and  not  at  present  speaking  of  this  as  artistical  or  de- 
hi9  moJT^  sirable  in  itself,  not  as  a  characteristic  of  the  great 
iimpkumet.  oolourist,  but  as  the  aim  of  the  simple  follower 
of  nature.  For  it  is  strange  to  see  how  marvellously  nature 
varies  the  most  general  and  simple  of  her  tones.  A  mass  of 
mountain  seen  against  the  light,  may  at  first  appear  all  of  one 
blue ;  and  so  it  is,  blue  as  a  whole,  by  comparison  with  other 
parts  of  the  landscape.  But  look  how  that  blue  is  made  up. 
There  are  black  shadows  in  it  under  the  crags,  there  are  green 
shadows  along  the  turf^  there  are  grey  half-lights  upon  the 
rocks,  there  are  &int  touches  of  stealthy  warmth  and  cautious 
light  along  their  edges ;  every  bush,  every  stone,  every  tuft  of 
moss  has  its  voice  in  the  matter,  and  joins  with  individual 
character  in  the  universal  wilL  Who  is  there  who  can  do  this 
as  Turner  will?  The  old  masters  would  have  settled  the 
matter  at  once  with  a  transparent,  agreeable,  but  monotonous 
grey.  Many  among  the  modems  would  probably  be  equally 
monotonous  with  absurd  and  false  colours.  Turner  only  would 
give  the  uncertainty;  the  palpitating,  perpetual  change;  the 
subjection  of  all  to  a  great  influence,  without  one  part  or 
portion  being  lost  or  merged  in  it ;  the  unity  of  action  with 
S  la  FoUmoing  infinity  of  agent.  And  I  wish  to  insist  on  this  the 
\he  *'^*^^^  more  particularly,  because  it  is  one  of  the  eternal 
^^^hS^  principles  of  nature,  that  she  will  not  have  one  line 
naturt.  q^  colour,  uor  ouc  portiou  or  atom  of  space,  with- 

out a  change  in  it  There  is  not  one  of  her  shadows,  tints,  or 
lines  that  is  not  in  a  state  of  perpetual  variation:  1  do  not 
mean  in  time,  but  in  space.  There  is  not  a  leaf  in  the  world 
which  has  the  same  colour  visible  over  its  whole  surface;  it 
has  a  white  high  light  somewhere;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
curves  to  or  from  that  focus,  the  colour  is  brighter  or  greyer. 
Pick  up  a  common  fiint  from  the  roadside,  and  count,  if  you 
can,  its  changes  and  hues  of  colour.  Every  bit  of  bare  ground 
under  your  feet  has  in  it  a  thousand  such ;  the  grey  pebbles, 
the  warm  ochre,  the  green  of  incipient  vegetation,  the  greys 
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and  Uacks  of  its  reflexes  and  shadows,  might  keep  a  painter 
at  vrork  tor  a  month,  if  he  were  obliged  to  follow  them  touch 
for  touch :  how  much  more  when  the  same  infinily  of  change 
is  carried  out  with  vastness  of  object  and  space.  The  extreme 
of  distance  may  Bppeax  at  first  monotonous;  but  the  least 
examination  will  show  it  to  be  full  of  every  kind  of  change ; 
that  its  outlines  are  perpetually  melting  and  appearing  again, 
— sharp  here,  vague  there, — now  lost  altogether,  now  just 
hinted  and  still  confused  among  each  other ;  and  so  for  ever 
in  a  state  and  necessity  of  change.  Hence,  wherever  in  a 
painting  we  have  unvaried  coloiu*  extended  even  over  a  small 
space,  there  is  fedsehood.  Nothing  can  be  natural  which  is 
monotonous;  nothing  true  which  only  tells  one  story.  The 
brown  foreground  and  rocks  of  Claude's  Sinon  befcnre  Priam  ^ 
are  as  false  as  colour  can  be:  first,  because  there  never  was 
such  a  brown  under  sunlight,  for  even  the  sand  and  cinders 
(volcanic  tufift)  about  Naples,  granting  that  he  had  studied 
from  these  ugliest  of  all  formations,  are,  where  they  are  fresh 
fractured,  golden  and  lustrous  in  full  light,  compared  to  these 
ideals  of  crag,  and  become,  like  all  other  rocks,  quiet  and 
grey  when  weathered;  and  secondly,  because  no  rock  that 
ever  nature  stained  is  without  its  countless  breaking  tints  of 
varied  vegetation.  And  even  Stanfield,  master  as  he  is  of  rock 
form,  is  apt  in  the  same  way  to  give  us  here  and  there  a  little 
bit  of  mud,  instead  of  stone.* 

What  I  am  next  about  to  say  with  respect  to  Turner's 
cdour,  I  should  wish  to  be  received  with  caution,  as  it  admits 

>  [CdledalM''DiindattheCaTeofAdallAm,''Na6mtli6NmtioiialGdlery  for 
other  rrfereDciw  to  tlie  picture,  see  below,  pp,  437,  SBl.  aod  Modem  Fnmien,  vol.  iiL 
ck.  xvttL  i  27.] 

*  [EiU.  1  eud  2  eondude  this  puvgrmph  thus  : — 

"...  eloiie ;  while  no  artitt,  deed  or  livingr,  except  TNimer,  hat  ever  etteined 
the  eoQftant  end  eeriset  reeliition  of  tM  grml  principle  of  netere — ^thot 
there  thaU  be  notninc  without  climnge :  with  him,  and  inth  him  onljr,  every 
indiTideal  ttroke  ol  the  brush  has  in  itaelf  mduatien  and  degrees  of  cokwr ; 
and  a  risible  space  of  monotony  is  a  physical  impossibility.  Bvery  part  is 
abundant  and  perfect  in  itself,  thoun  still  a  member  of  the  peat  whole ; 
and  every  aqoare  inch  contains  in  itauf  a  system  of  colour  and  fight,  as  cem- 
plete,  as  studied,  and  as  wonderful  as  the  great  arrangement  of  that  to  which 
it  is  snbordinate. 

''What  I  am  next  about,"  etc] 
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of  dispute.  I  think  that  the  first  approach  to  viciousness 
i  17  HUtUi-  ^^  colour  in  any  master  is  cmnmonly  indicated 
Mke'^purph,  chiefly  by  a  prevalence  of  purple,  and  an  absence 
MtSa^mo^i'  ^^  yeUow.  I  think  nature  mixes  jrellow  with 
Hm  ^yMhm  almost  cvcry  one  of  her  hues,  never,  or  vay  rarely, 
^J^^j^^**  using  red  without  it,  but  frequently  using  yellow 
iMiaov  In  tku  with  scarcdy  any  red ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  in 
^^^^^^'  ccmsequence  found  that  her  fitvourite  opposition, 

that  which  generally  characterizes  and  gives  tone  to  her  colour, 
is  yeUow  and  black,  passing,  as  it  retires,  into  white  and  Uue. 
It  is  beyond  dispute  tiiat  the  great  fundamental  opposition  of 
Rubens  is  yellow  and  black ;  and,  that  on  this,  concentrated 
in  one  part  of  the  picture,  and  modified  in  various  greys 
throughout,  chiefly  depend  the  t(mes  of  all  his  finest  works. 
And  in  Titian,  though  there  is  a  far  greater  ta^lency  to  the 
purple  than  in  Rubens,  I  believe  no  red  is  ever  mixed  with 
the  pure  blue,  or  glazed  over  it,  which  has  not  in  it  a 
modifying  quantity  of  yellow.  At  all  events,  I  am  nearly 
certain  that  whatever  rich  and  pure  purples  are  introduced 
locally,  by  the  great  colourists,  nothing  is  so  destructive  of  all 
fine  coloiu*  as  the  slightest  tendency  to  purple  in  general  tone ; 
and  I  am  equally  certain  that  Turner  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  vicious  colourists  of  the  present  day,  by  the  foundation  of 
all  his  tones  being  black,  yellow,  and  the  intermediate  greys, 
while  the  tendency  of  our  common  glare-seekers  is  invariably 
to  pure,  cold,  impossible  purples.  So  fond,  indeed,  is  Turner 
of  black  and  yellow,  that  he  has  given  us  more  than  one 
composition,  both  drawings  and  paintings,  based  on  these  two 
colours  alone,  of  which  the  magnificent  Quillebceuf,  which 
I  consider  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  simple  colour 
existing,  is  a  most  striking  example ;  ^  and  I  think  that  where, 
as  in  some  of  the  late  Venices,  there  has  been  something  like 
a  marked  appearance  of  purple  tones,  even  though  exquisitely 
corrected  by  vivid  orange  and  warm  green  in  the  foreground, 
the  general  colour  has  not  been  so  perfect  or  truthful:  my 

^  [Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1833 ;  now  in  the  Maienm  of  Fiue  Arts, 
Boston.] 
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own  feelings  would  always  guide  me  »ther  to  the  warm  greys 
of  such  pictures  as  the  Snow  Storm,  or  the  glowing  scarlet 
and  gold  of  the  Napoleon  and  Slave  Ship.^  But  I  do  not 
insist  at  present  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  being  peiiiaps 
more  proper  for  future  examination,  when  we  are  considering 
the  ideal  of  colour. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  made  entirely  with  reference 
to  the  recent  Academy  pictures,  which  have  been  o  ^^  uiMearh 
chiefly  attacked  for  their  colour.  I  by  no  means  waHcMan/aUe 
intend  them  to  apply  to  the  early  works  of  Turner,  "*  ^^^^' 
those  which  the  ^Ughtened  newspaper  critics  are  perpetually 
talking  about  as  characteristic  of  a  time  when  Turner  was 
**  really  great."  He  is,  and  was,  really  great,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  could  hold  a  brush,  but  he  never  was  so  great  as 
he  is  now.^  The  Crossing  the  Brook,'  glorious  as  it  is  as  a 
composition,  and  perfect  in  all  that  is  most  desirable  and 
most  ennobling  in  art,  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece 
of  colour ;  it  is  an  agreeable,  cool,  grey  rendering  of  space 
and  form,  but  it  is  not  colour;  if  it  be  r^^rded  as  such,  it 
is  thorou^y  false  and  vapid,  and  very  far  inferior  to  the 
tones  of  the  same  kind  given  by  Claude.  The  reddish  brown 
in  the  foreground  of  the  Fall  of  Carthage  is,  as  far  as  I  am 
competent  to  judge,  crude,  sunless,  and  in  every  way  wrong ; 
and  both  this  picture,  and  the  Building  of  Carthage,  though 
this  latter  is  far  the  finer  of  the  two,  are  quite  unworthy  of 
Turner  as  a  colourist.^ 

Not  so  with  the  drawings;  these,  countless  as  they  are, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  though  presenting  .  ^  „. 
an  unbroken  chain  of  increasing  difficulty  overcome  dfumn^m- 
and  truth  illustrated,  are  all,  according  to  their  IS*^'*^ 
aim,  equally  faultless  as  to  colour.     Whatever  we 
have  hitherto  said,  applies  to  them  in  its  fullest  extent ;  thou^ 
each,  being  generally  the  realization  of  some  effect  actually 


*  [For  Turknis  '<kte  Venioet,**  lee  uhort,  pp.  260-251 ; 
p.  «71  ». ;  •'  Napoleon,-  p.  273 ;  Oie  "  Slave  Sblp,"  p.  571.] 


for  the  ''Smv  Storm," 


aliOTe,  pp.  xxzHi.  ».,  53,  mod  below^  p.  654  nJ] 
abore,  p.  241.1 
or  the  two  Carthagea,  aee  above,  p.  241.] 
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seen,  and  realized  but  once,  requires  almost  a  separate  essay. 
As  a  class,  they  are  far  quieter  and  chaster  than  tiie  Academy 
pictures/  and,  were  they  better  known,  might  enable  our 
connoisseurs  to  form  a  somewhat  more  accurate  judgment 
of  the  intense  study  of  nature  on  which  all  Turner's  colour 
is  based.^ 

One  point  only  remains  to  be  noted  respecting  his  system 
of  colour  generally — its  entire  subordination   to  light  and 

^  [See  alio  N0U9  on  the  Tumitr  Gallery  (preftoe  and  notes  on  2nd  and  Srd  periods)^ 
where  the  tame  opinion  ii  exprewod.] 

*  [Eds,  1  and  2  here  proceed  witli  a  considerable  additional  passage  as  foUows  :— 
''.  .  .  ooloar  is  based,  but  it  would  be  absurd  at  present  to  ooeupy  more  time 
with  so  inexhaustible  a  subject ;  the  colour  of  these  inimitable  drawinga  m«st 
be  considered  when  we  examine  them  individually,  not  separated  from  what  it 
illustrates.  Taken  generally,  the  chief  characteristics  of  Turner's  cokmr, 
wheUier  In  drawings  or  paintings,  considered  onlv  with  respect  to  truth,  and 


without  reference  to  composition  or  beauty,  of  which  at  present  we  can  take 
no  cognisance,  are  those  above  pointed  ou^  which  we  shall  briefly  recapltiilate. 

''1.  Prevalence,  variety,  vslue,  and  excjnisite  composition  of  greys.  The 
grey  tones  are,  in  the  drawings  especially,  the  most  wonderful 
§  22.  The  per-  as  weU  as  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  whole  plelnre. 
ficHon  and  im-  Some  of  the  very  first-rate  drawings  are  merely  harmonies  of 
portance  qf  hie  difforent  kinds  of  grey :  '  Long  Ships  lighthouse.  Land's  End,' 
prejfe,  Beoapl'  for  instance.  Several  appear  to  nave  been  drawn  entirely 
tukitian.  with  modulated  greys  first,  and  then  sparingly  heightoicd 

with  colour  on  flie  lights;  but  whatever  the  subJMt,  and 
however  brilliant  the  effect,  the  grey  toi^es  are  the  foundation  of  idi  its 
beauty. 

"2.  Refinement,  delicacy,  and  uncertainty  in  aU  colours  whataoever. 
Positive  colour  is,  as  1  before  said,  the  rarest  thing  imaginable  in  Tomer's 
works,  and  the  exquisite  refinement  with  which  variety  of  hue  is  carried  into 
his  feeblest  tints  is  altogether  unparalleled  in  art  The  drawing  of  Colcheeler, 
in  the  England  series,  is  an  example  of  this  delicacy  and  fulness  of  tint  together, 
with  which  nothing  but  nature  can  be  compared.  But  I  have  before  me  while 
1  write  a  drawing  of  the  most  vigorous  and  powerful  colour,  with  eonoentrafted 
aSrial  blue  opposed  to  orange  and  crimson.  I  should  have  fimded  at  a  little 
distance,  that  a  cake  of  ultramarine  had  been  used  pure  upon  it  But,  when 
I  look  dose,  I  discover  that  all  which  looks  blue  in  effect  is  in  reality  a 
changeful  grey,  with  black  and  green  in  it,  and  bluer  tones  breaking  through 
here  and  there  more  or  less  decisivdy,  but  without  one  grain  or  touch  of  pure 
blue  in  the  whole  picture,  except  on  a  figure  in  the  foreground,  nor  one 
grain  nor  touch  of  any  colour  whatsoever,  of  which  it  is  possible  to  say  what 
it  is,  or  how  many  are  united  in  it  Such  will  invariably  be  found  the  eaee, 
even  with  the  most  brilliant  and  daring  of  Turner's  systems  of  colour. 

"  3,  Dislike  of  purple,  and  fondness  for  opposition  of  yellow  and  black, 
or  clear  blue  and  white. 

^'  4.  Entire  subjection  of  the  whole  system  of  colour  to  that  of  chiaroscuro. 
R  9Q  fih  ^  oMYe  not  before  noticed  this,  because  I  wished  to  show  how 

R  J5?^  *i!If  *™«  "^  faithful  Turner's  colour  is,  as  such,  without  reference 
^f'  \^  ^  to  any  associated  principles.  But  the  perfection  and  con- 
eautone),  summation  of  its  truth  rests  in  its  subordination  to  light  and 

shade — ^a  subordination  .  .  ."] 
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shade — a  subordination  which  there  is  no  need  to  prove  here, 
as  every  engraving  from  his  works  (and  few  are  §  20.  The  wA- 
unengraved)  is  sufficient  demonstration  of  it.  I  jecttono/ku 
have  before  shovm  the  inferiority  and  unimport-  Z\hat%' 
ance  in  nature  of  colour,  as  a  truth,  compared  with  c^^oroieuro. 
light  and  shade.  That  inferiority  is  maintained  and  asserted 
by  all  really  great  works  of  colour;  but  most  by  Turner's, 
as  their  colour  is  most  intense.  Whatever  brilliancy  he  may 
choose  to  assume,  is  subjected  to  an  inviolable  law  of  chiaro- 
scuro, from  which  there  is  no  appeal  No  richness  nor  depth 
of  tint  is  considered  of  value  enough  to  atone  for  the  loss 
of  one  particle  of  arranged  light  No  brilliancy  of  hue  is 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  depth  of  a  determined  shadow. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  while  engravings  from  works  far  less 
splendid  in  colour  are  often  vapid  and  cold,  because  the  little 
coloiu*  employed  has  not  been  rightly  based  on  light  and 
shade,  an  engraving  from  Turner  is  always  beautiful  and 
forcible  in  proportion  as  the  colour  of  the  original  has  been 
intense,  and  never  in  a  single  instance  has  failed  to  express  the 
picture  as  a  perfect  composition.*    Powerful  and  captivating 

*  Thif  is  saying  too  much  ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  light 
and  shade  of  the  original  is  lost  in  the  engraving,  the  effect  of  which  is 
afterwards  partially  recovered,  with  the  aid  of  the  artist  himself,  by  intro- 
ductioiis  of  new  features.  Sometimes,  when  a  drawing  depends  chiefly  on 
colour,  the  engraver  gets  unavoidably  embarrassed,  and  must  be  assisted  by 
some  change  or  exaggeration  of  the  effect :  but  the  more  frequent  case  is, 
that  the  engraver's  difficulties  result  merely  from  his  inattention  to,  or  wilful 
deviations  from,  his  original ;  and  that  the  artist  is  obliged  to  assist  him  by 
such  expedients  as  the  error  itself  suggests.  Not  unfr^uently  in  reviewing 
a  plate,  as  verv  constantly  in  reviewing  a  picture  after  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  its  completion,  even  the  painter  is  liable  to  make  unnecessary  or  hurtfiil 
changes.  In  the  plate  of  the  Old  T6m6raire,  lately  published  in  Finden's 
Gallery,^  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Turner  or  the  engraver  who  broke 
up  the  water  into  sparkling  ripple,  but  it  was  a  grievous  mistake,  and  has 
destroyed  the  whole  dignity  and  value  of  the  conception.  The  flash  of 
lightning  in  the  Winchelsea  of  the  England  series'  does  not  exist  in  the 
original ;  it  is  put  in  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  spectator  from  the  sky, 
which  the  engraver  destroyed. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  persuasion  among  modem  engravers  that  colour 

^  fFinden'g  Hoi/al  GaUery  of  Brithh  Art  (18.'}8-40)  did  not,  however,  contain  the 
*' Old  Temeraire."  The  plate  of  this  picture,  engraved  by  J.  T.  Willmore,  was  pub- 
lished by  T.  Hogarth  in  184.5.1 

»  [Engraved  by  J.  Henshall,  part  10.] 
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and  faithful  as  his  colour  is,  it  is  the  least  important  of  all 
his  excellences,  because  it  is  the  least  important  feature  of 

can  be  expressed  by  particular  characters  of  line,  and  in  the  endeavour  to 
distinguish  by  different  lines  different  colours  of  equal  depth,  they  frequently 
lose  the  whole  system  of  light  and  shade.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that 
the  piece  of  foreground  on  the  left  of  Turner's  Modem  Italy,  represented 
in  the  Art  Union  engraving^  as  nearly  coal  black,  is,  in  the  original,  of  a 
pale  warm  grey,  hardly  darker  than  the  sky.  All  attempt  to  record  colour 
in  engraving  is  heraldry  out  of  its  place;  the  engraver  has  no  power 
beyond  that  of  expressing  transparency  or  opacity  by  greater  or  less  open- 
ness of  line,  for  the  same  depth  of  tint  is  producible  by  lines  with  very 
different  intervals. 

Texture  of  surface  is  only  in  a  measure  in  the  power  of  the  steel,  and 
ought  not  to  be  laboriously  sought  after ;  nature's  surfaces  are  distinguished 
more  by  form  than  texture ;  a  stone  is  often  smoother  than  a  leaf;  but  if 
texture  is  to  be  given,  let  the  engraver  at  least  be  sure  that  he  knows  what 
the  texture  of  the  object  actually  is,  and  how  to  represent  it  The  leaves 
in  the  foreground  of  the  engraved  Mercury  and  Argus  have  all  of  them  three 
or  four  black  lines  across  them.  What  sort  of  leaf  texture  is  supposed  to 
be  represented  by  these  ?  The  stones  in  the  foreground  of  Turner's  LJanthony 
received  from  the  artist  the  powdery  texture  of  sandstone ;  the  engraver 
covered  them  with  contorted  lines  and  turned  them  into  old  timber.' 

A  sUll  more  £fttal  canse  of  failure  is  the  practice  of  making  out  or  finishing 
what  the  artist  left  incomplete.  In  the  England  plate  of  Dudley,'  there  are 
two  offensive  blank  windows  in  the  large  building  with  the  chimney  on  the 
left.  These  are  engraver's  improvements;  in  the  original  they  are  barely 
traceable,  their  lines  being  excessively  faint  and  tremulous  as  with  the  move- 
ment of  heated  air  between  them  and  the  spectator :  their  vulgarity  is  thus 
taken  away,  and  the  whole  building  left  in  one  grand  unbroken  mass.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  break  engravers  of  this  unfortunate  habit  I  have 
even  heard  of  their  taking  journeys  of  some  distance  in  order  to  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  details  which  the  artist  intentionally  omitted;  and  the 
evil  will  necessarily  continue  until  they  receive  something  like  legitimate 
artistical  education.  In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  particularly  in  small 
plates,  they  have  shown  great  feeling ;  the  plates  of  Miller  (especially  those 
of  the  Turner  illustrations  to  Scott)  are  in  most  instances  perfect  and  beautiful 
interpretations  of  the  originals ;  so  those  of  Goodall  in  Rogers's  works,  and 
Cousens's  in  the  Rivers  of  France ;  those  of  the  Yorkshire  series  are  also  very 
valuable,  though  singularly  inferior  to  the  drawings.  But  none,  even  of  these 
men,  appear  capable  of  producing  a  large  plate.  They  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  means  of  rendering  their  lines  vital  or  valuable ;  cross-hatching  stands 
for  everything ;  and  inexcusably,  for  though  we  cannot  expect  every  engraver 
to  etch  like  Rembrandt  or  Albert  Dfirer,  or  every  woodcutter  to  draw  like 
Titian,  at  least  something  of  the  system  and  power  of  the  grand  works  of 


Engraved  by  J.  T.  Willmore.] 

''  Englaud  and  Wales,"  part  20 ;  engraved  by  J.  T.  Willmore.] 

Engraved  by  R.  Wallis ;  cf.  above,  p.  206.] 
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nature.  Were  it  necessary,*  rather  than  lose  one  line  of  his 
forms,  or  one  ray  of  his  sunshine,  he  would,  I  apprehend,  be 
content  to  paint  in  black  and  white  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
It  is  by  mistaking  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  aiming 
at  the  brilliancy  and  the  fire,  without  perceiving  of  what 
deep-studied  shade  and  inimitable  form  it  is  at  once  the  result 
and  the  illustration,  that  the  host  of  his  imitators  sink  into 
deserved  disgrace.'  With  him,  the  hue  is  a  beautiful  auxiliary 
in  working  out  the  great  impression  to  be  conveyed,  but  is 
not  the  chief  source'  of  that  impression ;  it  is  little  more  than 
a  visible  melody,  given  to  raise  and  assist  the  mind  in  the 
reception  of  nobler  ideas, — as  sacred  passages  of  sweet  sound, 
to  prepare  the  feelings  for  the  reading  of  the  mysteries 
of  God 


those  men  might  be  preserved,  and  scmie  mind  and  meaning  stolen  into  the 
retleolation  of  the  restless  modem  lines.^ 

1  [For  '<  Were  it  twotmary"  eds.  1,  2,  3,  iiud  4  reMl,  ''He  paints  in  colour,  but  he 
thinln  in  light  and  shade ;  and  were  it  necessary  .  .  ."] 

*  [Hers  edn.  1  and  S  continue : — 

''  For  no  colour  earn  be  beautiful,  uuIcm  it  is  subordinate ;  it  cannot  take 
the  lead  without  perishing — in  supersedinf  the  claims  of  other  excellences,  it 
annihilates  its  own.  To  say  that  the  chiefexoelleuce  of  a  picture  is  its  colour, 
is  to  say  that  its  colour  is  imperfect  In  all  truly  great  paiutern,  and  in 
Turner's  more  than  all,  the  hue  .  .  ." 
Eds.  8  and  4  read,  ''deserved  disgrace.  With  him,  as  with  all  the  greates»t 
painters,  and  in  l\imer's  [sirl  more  than  all,  the  hue  .  .  ."] 

*  [For  "  the  chief  source,    eds.  1-4  read,  "  the  source  nor  the  essence."] 

*  [This  fsotnote  was  not  in  eds.  1  and  2.  For  some  interesting  remarks  on  Turner 
ma4  his  engravers,  see  appendix  by  Marcus  B.  Huish  to  the  illustrated  edition  of 
Knslrin's  Aotef  on  kis  Drawinft  Ay  Turner;  and  on  the  same  subject,  Ruskin's  own 
'*  Neles  lespeoting  Future  Uses  of  Engravings  "  in  that  catalogue.  Ruskin's  apprecia- 
tioii  (or  otherwise)  of  several  engravers  of  the  time  has  been  given  in  Vol.  II.  p.  xlii.  n.  J 


CHAPTER  III 

OF  TRUTH  OF  CHIAROSCURO  ^ 

^  [In  one  of  the  drafts  of  this  cbapter,  Ruskin  prefixed  ''a  few  plain  fects"  and 
definitions,  which  may  be  useful  to  some  readers : — 

'*  That  part  of  anv  object  which  fronts  the  light  fuUv,  receiving  it  at  right 
angles,  is  the  most  lummous  part  of  that  object,  ana  whether  it  be,  as  in 
a  sphere,  a  mere  point,  or  as  it  may  be  in  a  cube,  a  whole  side,  it  is  called 
by  artists  the  Hign  Light  Of  the  other  parts  of  the  object— those  which  are 
turned  towards  the  light— those  are  the  more  luminous  whidi  are  more  turned 
towards  it,  and  the  less  luminous  which  receive  it  more  obliquely.  And  the 
degree  of  light  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  angle  at  which 
it  meets  the  plane  of  the  object.  And  the  space  of  any  object  which  is  thus 
indirectly  turned  towards  the  light,  whether  more  or  less  (and  there  is  erery 
degree  of  luminousness  in  it),  is  generally  called  by  artists  the  Half  light 

''  That  part  of  an  object  which  is  turned  away  from  the  light,  whether  more 
or  less,  is,  as  fiur  as  the  direct  light  is  concerned,  equal  in  it  everywhere  in 
its  degree  of  shade,  and  is  called  bv  artists  the  Dark  Side. 

"  That  part  of  an  object  from  which  the  light  is  intenmted  by  some  inter- 
mediate object— whether  a  part  of  itself,  or  of  any  other  object,  is  the  darkest 
part  of  an  object,  and  is  called  by  artists  the  Shadow. 

''  Be  so  kind,  on  the  first  bright,  sunny  day  after  vou  have  read  this,  as  to 
look  for  a  white  [-washed  ?]  cottage,  on  one  side  of  whicn  the  sun  fidls  as  directly 
as  may  be — but  so  as  vet  to  get  slightly  and  obliquely  at  another  side.  On 
the  high  light  you  will  find  that  yon  cannot  see  toe  projecting  granulation, 
but  in  the  oblique  light  you  can  see  every  pebble  separately.  Whatever 
detail  or  projections  are  on  the  high  light,  as  the  sun  penetrates  into  every 
chink  and  cranny  of  them,  can  cast  no  shadows,  and  have  no  dark  sides — and, 
therefore,  are  indistinctly  and  imperfectly  seen,  and  indeed,  unless  very  large 
and  important,  are  not  seen  at  all ;  whence  arises  the  general  rule.  There  can 
be  no  detail  on  the  high  light  It  is  all  blaze.  But  whatever  projections 
and  details  exist  on  the  surface  turned  obliquely  to  the  light,  each,  however 
small,  has  its  dark  side  and  shadow,  and  every  one  is  seen,  more  and  mure 
distinctly  as  the  object  is  turned  more  and  more  from  the  light  The  result 
of  this  is,  that  as  every  object  not  polished  has  more  or  less  of  texture  on 
its  surface,  and  nearly  all  have  roughness  and  projections,  and  detail  in  some 
degree,  a  general  toiie  of  shadow  is  obtained  on  these  oblique  surfiices  fi^r 
deeper  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  oblique  fiull  of 
the  light  and  they  sink,  practically,  into  what  artists  call  Middle  Tint  Again, 
the  Dark  Side— though  entirely  inaccessible  to  the  direct  light — is  very 
stronglv  affected  by  the  reflected  light,  which  as  it  were  fills  the  whole 
atmosphere,  and  illuminates  everv  object  open  and  exposed  to  it ;  and  it  is 
also  very  often  so  energetically  illumined  oy  accidental  lights  that  its  mass 
is  broken  up,  and  it  usually  bcK^omes  also  merged  in  what  artists  call  Middle 
Tint  But  that  part  of  it  which  is  accidentally  Shadow  is  usually,  by  its 
position,  inaccessible  even  to  the  reflected  light,  and  always  more  inaccessible 
than  the  Dark  Side.  It  is  therefore,  in  near  objects,  and  in  sunlight,  so 
dark  in  comparison  with  the  high   lights,  that  their  relative  degrees  of 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter,  in  the  present  porticm  of 
the  work,  upon  any  examination  of  Turner  s  par-  §  i.  wemrr 
ticular  effects  of  liirht.      We  must  know  some-  ■^•'p^wiif 
thing  about  what  is  beautiful  before  we  speak  of  ^rfimAir 
these.'  n#iir<ttr%w- 

At  {Hpesent  I  wish  only  to  insist  upon  two  great  principles 
of  diiaroscuro,  which  are  obser\*ed  throughout  the  works  of 
the  great  modem  master,  and  set  at  defiance  by  the  ancients ; 
great  general  laws,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  sources  of 
beauty,  but  whose  observance  is  indisputably  necessary  to 
truth. 

Gk>  out  some  bright  sunny  day  in  \iinter,  and  look  for  a 
tree  with  a  broad  trunk,  having  rather  delicate  boughs  hanging 
down  on  the  sunny  side,  near  the  trunk.  Stand  four  or  five 
yards  from  it,  with  your  back  to  the  sun.  You  will  find  that 
the  boughs  between  you  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  are  ver}* 
indistinct,  that  you  confound  them  in  places  with  the  trunk 
itself,  and  cannot  possibly  trace  one  of  them  from  its  insertion 
to  its  extremity.  But  the  shadows  which  they  cast  upon  the 
trunk,  you  will  find  clear,  daric,  and  distinct,  perfectly  trace- 
able through  their  whole  course,  except  when  they  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  crossing  boughs.  And  if  you  retire  backwards, 
you  will  come  to  a  point  where  you  cannot  see  the  mtervening 

intensitjr  can  be  icarcely  ezpremed  with  rod  tmtb,  except  by  the  jet  black 
of  chalk  on  white  paper. 

'^  The  effect  of  objecti,  then,  arran^res  itaelf  into  three  diatinct  maasca :  the 
High  Light— the  Middle  Unt— and  the  Shadow,  it  being  always  remembered 
that  the  Middle  Tint  embraces  both  parts  ezmised  obliquely  to  the  direct 
light  and  touched  by  accidental  shadows — ana  parts  turned  away  from  the 
direct  light — exposed  to  accidental  reflected  lights,  and  that  the  Shadow, 
whether  it  occur:  as  it  constantly  does,  in  plcoea  on  the  Dark  Side,  or  on 
luminous  parts  of  other  objects,  is  that  part  or  anything  which  receiTos  neither 
direct  nor  reflected  light ''^J 
>  [For  "  we  speak  of  these.    At  present,"  eds.  1  and  2  read  :— 

"  we  speak  of  them — we  must  not  bring  their  poeti^  and  their  religion  down 
to  optics.  1  cannot  watch  the  sun  descending  on  Sinai,  or  stand  in  the  starry 
twilight  by  the  gates  of  Bethlehem,  and  begin  talking  of  refraction  and 
polariiation.  It  is  your  heart  that  must  be  the  judge  here — if  jrou  do  not/mi 
the  li|rht,  you  will  not  see  it  Mlien,  therefore,  I  have  prored  to  you  what  is 
beautiful,  and  what  God  intended  to  give  pleasure  to  your  spirit  in  its  poritv. 
we  will  come  to  Turner  as  the  painter  of  lirht— for  so  emphatically  he  should 
be  called — and,  picture  by  picture,  we  will  trace  at  once  the  truth  and  the 
intention. 

''Butatpreaent  .  .  ."] 
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boughs  at  all,  or  only  a  fragment  of  them  here  and  there,  but 
can  still  see  their  shadows  perfectly  plain.  Now,  this  may 
serve  to  show  you  the  immense  prominence  and  importance  of 
shadows  where  there  is  anything  like  bright  lig^t  They  are, 
in  fact,  commonly  far  more  conspicuous  than  the  thing  which 
casts  them ;  for  being  as  large  as  the  casting  object,  and  alto- 
gether made  up  of  a  blackness  deeper  than  the  darkest  part  ol 
the  casting  object,  while  that  object  is  also  broken  up  with 
positive  and  reflected  lights,  their  large,  broad,  unbroken  spaces 
tell  strongly  on  the  eye,  especially  as  all  form  is  rendered  par- 
tially, often  totally,  invisible  within  them,  and  as  they  are 
suddenly  terminated  by  the  sharpest  lines  which  nature  ever 
shows.  For  no  outline  of  objects  whatsoever  is  so  sharp  as  the 
edge  of  a  close  shadow.  Put  your  finger  over  a  piece  of  white 
paper  in  the  sun,  and  observe  the  difference  between  the  soft- 
ness of  the  outline  of  the  finger  itself  and  the  decision  of  the 
edge  of  the  shadow.  And  note  also  the  excessive  glomn  of 
the  latter.  A  piece  of  black  cloth,  laid  in  the  light,  will  not 
attain  one  fourth  of  the  blackness  of  the  paper  under  the 
shadowi. 

Hence  shadows  are  in  reality,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  the 
§i2.And  most  conspicuous  things  in  a  landscape,  next  to 
d^^  ^  f  *^^  highest  lights.  All  forms  are  understood  and 
shadowf  t>  the  explained  chiefly  by  their  agency :  the  roughness 
ckuf  means  of  ^f  |.jjg  \y^]^  ^f  ^  ^j.^  f^^  instaucc,  is  uot  sccu  in 

vividness  of  the  light,  uor  in  the  shade ;  it  is  only  seen  between 
light.  ^Q  |.^.^^  where  the  shadows  of  the  ridges  explain 

it.  And  hence,  if  we  have  to  express  vivid  light,  our  very 
first  aim  must  be  to  get  the  shadows  sharp  and  visible ;  and 
this  is  not  to  be  done  by  blackness  (though  indeed  chalk  on 
white  paper  is  the  only  thing  which  comes  up  to  the  intensity 
of  real  shadows),  but  by  keeping  them  perfertly  flat,  keen,  and 
even.  A  very  pale  shadow,  if  it  be  quite  flat,  if  it  conceal  the 
details  of  the  objects  it  crosses,  if  it  be  grey  and  cold  compared 
with  their  colour,  and  very  sharp-edged,  will  be  far  more  con- 
spicuous, and  make  everything  out  of  it  look  a  great  deal  more 
like  sunlight,  than  a  shadow  ten  times  its  depth,  shaded  off  at 
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the  edge,  and  confounded  with  the  colour  of  the  objects  cm 
which  it  fedls.    Now  the  old  masters  of  the  Italian  §  3,  7^111/ 
school,  in  almost  all  their  works,  directly  reverse  «*•«•«•  ^«tt?A 
this  principle ;  they  blacken  their  shadows  tiU  the  m^  i^^kt  qf'tke 
picture  becomes  quite  appalling,  and  everything  in  ^*^*^^  ^^^^ 
it  invisible;   but  they  make  a  point  of  losing  their  edges, 
and  carrying  them  off  by  gradation,  in  consequence  utterly 
destropng  every  appearance  of  sunlight.     All  their  shadows 
are  the  faint,  secondary  darkness  of  mere  daylight;  the  sun 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them.    The  shadow  between 
the  pages  of  the  book  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  distinct 
and  visible  enough,  though  you  are,  I  suppose,  reading  it  by 
the  ordinary  daylight  of  yoiu*  room,  out  of  the  sun ;  and  this 
weak  and  secondary  shadow  is  all  that  we  ever  find  m  the 
Italian  masters,  as  indicative  of  sunshine.     Even  b^^^    ,^/ 
Cuyp  and  Berghem,  though  they  know  thoroughly  aUence  m  tke 
weU  what  they  are  about  in  their  foregrounds,  ^^^^ 
torget  the  principle  in  their  distances ;  and  though  in  Claude's 
seaports,  where  he  has  plain  architecture  to  deal  with,  he  gives 
us  something  like  real  shadows  along  the  stones,  the  moment 
we  come  to  ground  and  foliage  with  lateral  light  away  go  the 
shadows  and  the  sun  together.     In  tlie  Marriage  of  Isaac  and 
Rebecca,  in  our  own  gallery,^  the  trunks  of  the  trees  between 
the  water-wheel  and  the  white  figure  in  the  middle  distance, 
are  dark  and  visible ;  but  their  shadows  are  scarcely  discernible 
on  the  ground,  and  are  quite  vague  and  lost  in  tJie  building. 
In  nature,  every  bit  of  the  shadow,  both  on  the  ground  and 
building,  would  have  been  defined  and  conspicuous ;  while  the 
trunks  themselves  would  have  been  faint,  conAised,  and  indis- 
tmguishable,  in  their  illumined  parts,  from  the  grass  or  dis- 
tance.    So  in  Poussin's  Phocion,'  the  shadow  of  the  stick  on 
the  stone  in  the  right-hand  comer  is  shaded  off  and  lost,  while 
you  see  the  stick  plainly  all  the  way.     In  nature's  sunlight  it 
would  have  been  the  direct  reverse :  you  would  have  seen  the 
shadow  black  and  sharp  all  the  way  down ;  but  you  would  have 


[See  above,  p.  41  ».] 
Seeabore,  p.26311.] 


•[a 
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had  to  look  for  the  stick,  which  in  all  probability  would  in 
several  places  have  been  conAised  with  the  stone  behind  it. 

And  so  throughout  the  works  of  Claude,  Poussin,  and 
Salvator,  we  shall  find,  especially  in  their  conventional  foliage, 
and  imarticulated  barbansms  of  rock,  that  their  whole  sum 
and  substance  of  chiaroscuro  are  merely  the  gradation  and 
variation  which  nature  gives  in  the  body  of  her  shadows,  and 
that  all  which  they  do  to  express  simshine,  she  does  to  vary 
shade.  They  take  only  one  step,  while  she  always  takes  two ; 
marking,  in  the  first  place,  with  violent  decision,  the  great 
transition  fi*om  sun  to  shade,  and  then  var3ring  the  shade  itself 
with  a  thousand  gentle  gradations  and  double  shadows,  in 
themselves  equivalent,  and  more  than  equivalent,  to  all  that 
the  old  masters  did  for  their  entire  chiaroscuro. 

Now,  if  there  be  one  principle  or  secret  more  than  another 
on  which  Turner  depends  for  attaining  brilliancy 
/aciton  (^     ^^  light,  it  is  his  clear  and  exquisite  drawing  of  the 
^'iSTftJiS^  ^Aadoto*.     Whatever  is  obscure,  misty,  or  imde- 
*"  '    fined,  in  his  objects  or  his  atmosphere,  he  takes 

care  that  the  shadows  be  sharp  and  clear ;  and  then  he  knows 
that  the  light  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  he  makes  them  clear, 
not  by  blackness,  but  by  excessive  evenness,  unity,  and  sharp- 
ness of  edge.  He  will  keep  them  clear  and  distinct,  and  make 
them  felt  as  shadows,  though  they  are  so  faint  that,  but  for 
their  decisive  forms,  we  should  not  have  observed  them  for 
darkness  at  alL  He  will  throw  them  one  after  another  like 
transparent  veils  along  the  earth  and  upon  the  air,  till  the 
whole  picture  palpitates  with  them,  and  yet  the  darkest  of 
them  will  be  a  faint  grey,  imbued  and  penetrated  with  light. 
The  pavement  on  the  left  of  the  Hero  and  Leander,^  is  about 
the  most  thorough  piece  of  this  kind  of  sorcery  that  I  re- 
member in  art ;  but  of  the  general  principle,  not  one  of  his 
works  is  without  constant  evidence.  Take  the  vignette  of  the 
garden  opposite  the  title-page  of  Rogers's  Poems,^  and  note  the 

»  [See  above^  p.  242  w.l 

*  [The  drawing  for  this  vignette,  "The  Garden/'  is  No.   220  in  the  National 
GaUery.] 
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drawing  of  the  nearest  balustrade  on  the  right.  The  balusters 
themselves  are  fiaint  and  misty,  and  the  light  through  them 
feeble ;  but  the  shadows  of  them  are  sharp  and  dark,  and  the 
intervening  light  as  intense  as  it  can  be  left  And  see  how 
much  more  distinct  the  shadow  of  the  running  figure  is  on  the 
pavement,  than  the  chequers  of  the  pavement  itself.  Observe 
the  shadows  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  page  91,^  how  they 
conquer  all  the  details  of  the  trunk  itself,  and  become  darker 
and  more  conspicuous  than  any  part  of  the  boughs  or  limbs, 
and  so  in  the  vignette  to  Campbell's  Beech-tree's  Petition.* 
Take  the  beautiful  concentration  of  all  that  is  most  character- 
istic of  Italy  as  she  is,  at  page  168  of  Rogers's  Italy,'  where  we 
have  the  long  shadows  of  the  trunks  made  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  thing  in  the  whole  foreground,  and  hear  how 
Wordsworth,  the  keenest-eyed  of  all  modem  poets  for  what 
is  deep  and  essential  in  nature,  illustrates  Turner  here,  as  we 
shall  find  him  doing  in  all  other  points :  ^ — 

"At  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  1  sit  at  eve, 
Oft  stretches  towards  me  like  a  long  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward." 

— Excursiom,  book  vi* 

So  again  in  the  Rhymers'  Glen  (Illustrations  to  Scott),* 
note  the  intertwining  of  the  shadows  across  the  path,  and  tlie 
chequering  of  the  trunks  by  them ;  and  again  on  the  bridge 
in  the  Armstrong's  Tower ;  and  yet  more  in  the  long  avenue 
of  Brienne,  where  we  have  a  length  of  two  or  three  miles 

1  [Of  Rogers's  Poettu ;  the  subject  is  "  St  Anue's  Hill "  (front  view) ;  the  drawing 
te  No.  228  in  the  National  Gallerv.] 

*  [In  The  Poetical  WwtIcm  qf  Thomas  OampbeiJ,  Mozon,  1837.] 

*  the  subject  is  the  "  Italiau  Composition  "  (Perugia?) ;  the  drawing  is  Na  202  in 
tha  National  Gallery ;  qf.  above,  p,  242.] 

«  [For  other  illustrations  of  Turner  by  Wordsworth,  see  pp.  347,  3&3,  303,  405.] 


So  in  the  text;  the  lines  are,  however,  from  book  vii.T 

ublic 


*  [Turner's  illustrations  to  Scott  appeared  in  three  publications : — (1)  The  Proee 
Worke  qf  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  28  vols.,  Cadell,  1834;  (2)  The  Poetical  Worke,  12  vols., 
C^dell,  1834 ;  (3)  Illustratume  to  the  P^tetieai  Worke  qfSir  Waiter  Scott,  Tilt,  1834.  Of 
those  here  mentioned,  the  "  Rhpien'  Glen ''  and  "  Brienne  "  appeared  in  (11  vols.  xxL 
aad  iz.  respectively;  and  '^ Johnny  Armstrong's  Tower/'  in  (2),  vol.  ii.  '^ Hampton 
Goori  Pyaee^"  in  Na  7  of ''  Engiaod  and  Wales."] 
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expressed  by  the  playing  shadows  alone,  and  the  whole  picture 
filled  with  sunshine  by  the  long  lines  of  darkness  cast  by  the 
figures  on  the  snow.  The  Hampton  Court,  in  the  England 
series,  is  another  very  striking  instance.  In  fact,  the  general 
system  of  execution  observable  in  all  Turner's  drawings  is,  to 
work  his  ground  richly  and  fully,  sometimes  stippling,  and 
giving  infinity  of  delicate,  mysterious,  and  ceaseless  detail; 
and  on  the  ground  so  prepared  to  cast  his  shadows  with  one 
dash  of  the  brush,  leaving  an  excessively  sharp  edge  of  watery 
colour.  Such  at  least  is  commonly  the  case  in  such  coarse 
and  broad  instances  as  those  I  have  above  given.  Words  are 
8  6  n«  effect  ^^^  accurate  enough,  nor  deUcate  enough,  to  ex- 
o/hUfhathw  press  or  trace  the  constant,  all-pervading  influence 
upon  the  Ught.    ^£  ^.j^^  ^^^  ^^^  vagucr  shadows  throughout  his 

works,  that  thrilling  influence  which  gives  to  the  light  they 
leave  its  passion  and  its  power.  There  is  not  a  stone,  not  a 
leaf,  not  a  cloud,  over  which  light  is  not  felt  to  be  actually 
passing  and  palpitating  before  our  eyes.  There  is  the  motion, 
the  actual  wave  and  radiation  of  the  darted  beam :  not  the 
dull  universal  daylight,  which  falls  on  the  landscape  without 
life,  or  direction,  or  speculation,  equal  on  all  things  and  dead 
on  all  things;  but  the  breathing,  animated,  exulting  Ught» 
which  feels,  and  receives,  and  rejoices,  and  acts, — ^which 
chooses  one  thing,  and  rejects  another, — ^which  seeks,  and 
finds,  and  loses  again, — leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  £ix)m  leaf  to 
leaf,  £ix)m  wave  to  wave — ^glowing,  or  flashing,  or  scintillating, 
according  to  what  it  strikes  ;  or,  in  its  hoUer  moods,  absorbing 
and  enfolding  all  things  in  the  deep  fulness  of  its  repose,  and 
then  again  losing  itself  in  bewilderment,  and  doubt,  and  dim- 
ness,— or  perishing  and  passing  away,  entangled  in  drifting 
mist,  or  melted  into  melancholy  air,  but  still, — ^kindling  or 
declining,  sparkling  or  serene, — ^it  is  the  li\dng  Ught,  which 
breathes  in  its  deepest,  most  entranced  rest,  which  sleeps,  but 
never  dies. 

I  need  scarcely  insist  farther  on  the  marked  distinction 
between  the  works  of  the  old  masters  and  those  of  the  great 
modem  landscape  painters  in  this  respect.     It  is  one  which  the 
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leader  can  perfectly  well  work  out  for  himself,  by  the  slightest 
systematic  attention  ;  one  which  he  will  find  exist-  §  7.  7%e  sit- 
ing, not  merely  between  this  work  and  that,  but  '^JjJ?^**''' 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  their  productions,  dSmoH au^ 
and  down  to  every  leaf  and  line.    And  a  Utile  care-  JJ^jJjJ^^ 
fill  watching  of  nature,  especially  in  her  foliage  and  modem 
foregrounds,  and  comparison  of  her  with  Claude,  ***^^**''- 
Gaspar  Poussin,  and  Salvator,  will  soon  show  him  that  those 
artists  worked  entirely  on  conventional  principles,  not  repre- 
senting what  they  saw,  but  what  they  thought  would  make  a 
handsome  picture ;  and  even  when  they  went  to  nature,  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  a  very  much  rarer  practice  with  them 
than  their  biographers  would  have  us  suppose,^  they  copied  her 
like  children,  drawing  what  they  knew  to  be  there,  but  not 
what  they  saw  there.*     I  beUeve  you  may  search  the  fore- 
grounds of  Claude,  fix>m  one  end  of  Europe  to  another,  and 
you  will  not  find  the  shadow  of  one  leaf  cast  upon  another. 
You  will  find  leaf  after  leaf  painted  more  or  less  boldly  or 
Inri^tly  out  of  the  black  ground,  and  you  will  find  daric  leaves 
defined  in  perfect  form  upon  the  Ught ;  but  you  will  not  find 
the  form  of  a  single  leaf  disguised  or  interrupted  by  the  shadow 
of  another.    And  Poussin  and  Salvator  are  still  farther  from 
anjrthing  like  genuine  truth.    There  is  nothing  in  their  pictures 

*  Compare  sec.  iL  chap,  it  §  6. 


1  [Of  Clande't  open-air  ttudies^  a  pleaMot  account  ig  given  by  his  friend  Sandrart, 
*  Gennan  pidnter.  who  was  for  aome  yean  his  companion.  "  In  order/'  says  Sandrart, 
"  Uiat  he  might  be  able  to  study  closely  the  innermost  secrets  of  nature,  he  used  to 
Unmr  in  the  open  air  from  before  daybreak  even  to  nightfoll,  so  that  he  might  team 
to  aeeiet  with  a  scrnpulous  adherence  to  nature's  modelthe  changing  phases  of  dawn, 
the  ndng  and  setting  sun,  as  well  as  the  hours  of  twilight  ...  In  this  most  diiS- 
odt  and  toilsome  mode  of  stody  he  spent  many  years ;  making  excursions  into  the 
country  every  day,  and  returning  even  after  a  long  journey  without  finding  it  irksome. 
Sometimes  I  have  chanced  to  meet  him  amongst  the  steepest  difls  at  Tivoli,  handling 
the  hroah  before  those  well-known  waterfolls,  and  painting  the  actual  scene,  not  \^ 
the  aid  of  imagination  or  invention,  but  according  to  the  very  objects  which  nature 
placed  before  him  "  (Claude  GeU^  Le  Lorrtdm,  by  Owen  J.  Dullca,  1887,  p.  16).  In  his 
will,  Claude  mentions  two  pictures  which  he  beqoeathed  as  *'  painted  from  nature  "  and 
"executed  in  the  country.^'  Of  Gaspard  Poussin  (Dughet),  we  are  told  that  he  had 
■tsdios  at  Frascati  and  livoli,  and  that  he  painted  many  of  his  nictures  oat  of  doors. 


A  little  ass,  that  he  cared  for  himself,  his  onlr  servant,  bore  his  entire  apparatus, 
provisions  mad  a  tent,  under  which,  protected  mm  the  sun  and  wind,  he  made  his 
iMidecapes  (see  NieeUe  Pmieem,  by  Elkabeth  H.  Denio,  1808,  pp.  147-148).] 
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which  might  not  be  manufactured  in  their  painting-room,  with 
a  branch  or  two  of  brambles  and  a  bunch  or  two  of  weeds 
before  them,  to  give  them  the  form  of  the  leaves.  And  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  from  their  ignorant  and  impotent  repetitions 
of  childish  conception,  to  the  clear,  close,  genuine  studies  of 
modem  artists ;  for  it  is  not  Turner  only  (though  here, 
as  in  all  other  points,  the  first)  who  is  remarkable  for  fine 
and  expressive  decision  of  chiaroscuro.  Some  passages  by 
J.  D.  Harding  are  thoroughly  admirable  in  this  respect,  though 
this  master  is  getting  a  little  too  much  into  a  habit  of  general 
keen  execution,  which  prevents  the  parts  which  ought  to  be 
especially  decisive  frt)m  being  felt  as  such,  and  which  makes 
his  pictures,  especially  the  large  ones,  look  a  little  thin.^  But 
some  of  his  later  passages  of  rock  foreground  have  been  very 
remarkable  for  the  exquisite  forms  and  firm  expressiveness  of 
their  shadows.  And  the  chiaroscuro  of  Stanfield  is  equally  de- 
serving of  the  most  attentive  study. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  wish  at  present  to  direct 
s  8  Second  attention  has  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  light 
great  principle  and  shadc.  It  is  the  constant  habit  of  nature  to 
tuhZ^S^  use  both  her  highest  Ughts  and  deepest  shadows  in 
anddeepehadow  exceedingly  Small  quantity ;  always  in  points,  never 
^t€^antity,  ^^  masscs.  She  will  give  a  large  mass  of  tender 
and  only  in  light  in  sky  or  watcr,  impressive  by  its  quantity, 
^^  *'  and  a  large  mass  of  tender  shadow  relieved  against 

it,  in  foliage,  or  hill,  or  building;  but  the  light  is  always 
subdued  if  it  be  extensive,  the  shadow  always  feeble  if  it  be 
broad.  She  will  then  fill  up  all  the  rest  of  her  picture  with 
middle  tints  and  pale  greys  of  some  sort  or  another,  and  on 
this  quiet  and  harmonious  whole  she  will  touch  her  high  lights 
in  spots :  the  foam  of  an  isolated  wave,  the  sail  of  a  solitary 
vessel,  the  flash  of  the  sun  fit)m  a  wet  roof,  the  gleam  of  a 
single  white-washed  cottage,  or  some  such  sources  of  local 
brilliancy,  she  will  use  so  vividly  and  delicately  as  to  throw 
everything  else  into  definite  shade  by  comparison.     And  then 

1  [  Of.  above,  p.  201.] 
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taking  up  the  gloom,  she  will  use  the  black  hollows  of  some 
overhanging  bank,  or  the  black  dress  of  some  shaded  figure,  or 
the  depth  of  some  sunless  chink  of  wall  or  window,  so  sharply 
as  to  throw  everything  eke  into  definite  light  by  comparison  ; 
thus  reducing  the  whole  mass  of  her  picture  to  a  delicate 
middle  tint,  approaching,  of  course,  here  to  light,  and  there  to 
gloom;  but  yet  sharply  separated  £ix)m  the  utmost  degrees 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Now  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  none  of  our  writers  on 
art  seem  to  have  noticed  the  great  principle  of  §  9.  j^^gieet  or 
nature  in  this  respect  They  all  talk  of  deep  eotunidictwniif 
shadow  as  a  thing  that  may  be  given  in  quantity ;  i^'J^n^m 
one  fourth  of  the  picture,  or,  in  certain  effects,  ^^' 
much  more.  Barry,  for  instance,  says  that  the  practice  of  the 
great  painters,  who  "best  understood  the  effects  of  chiaro- 
scuro," was,  for  the  most  part,  to  make  the  mass  of  middle  tint 
larger  than  the  light,  and  the  mass  of  dark  larger  than  the 
masses  of  light  and  middle  tint  together,  i.e.  occup}ring  more 
than  one  half  of  the  picture.^  Now  I  do  not  know  what  we 
are  to  suppose  is  meant  by  ''  understanding  chiaroscuro."  If 
it  means  being  able  to  manufacture  ^  agreeable  patterns  in  the 
shape  of  pjrramids,  and  crosses,  and  zigzags,  into  which  arms 
and  legs  are  to  be  persuaded,  and  passion  and  motion  arranged, 
for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  cant  of  criticism, 
such  a  principle  may  be  productive  of  the  most  advantageous 
results.  But  if  it  means,  being  acquainted  with  the  deep, 
perpetual,  systematic,  unintrusive  simplicity  and  unwearied 
variety  of  nature's  chiaroscuro;  if  it  means  the  perception 
that  blackness  and  sublimity  are  not  synonymous,  and  that 
space  and  light  may  possibly  be  coadjutors;  then  no  man, 

1  ["  With  respect  to  the  proportionAte  magnitude  of  these  mawee  of  light,  middle 
tint,  and  dark  as  relative  to  each  other,  it  cannot  nroperly  be  determined.  The  nature 
of  the  sabject,  whether  gav ,  migestic^  or  melancholy,  affords  the  best  rule  to  proceed  br 
in  each  particular  case.  But  an  ingenious  French  writer  has  many  vears  since  observed, 
that  for  the  most  part  the  practice  of  those  great  painters,  who  best  understood  the 
fine  effects  of  ckiarammro,  was  to  make  the  mass  of  middle  tint  larger  than  that  of  the 
light,  and  the  mass  of  dark  still  larger  than  the  masses  of  light  and  middle  tints  united 
U^fether"  (The  Work*  qf  James  Barry,  1809,  i.  406).] 

'  [Eds.  1  and  2  read,  *'  able  to  paint  lanterns  and  candles,  the  principle  here  laid 
down  is  exceedingly  oorreet ;  or  if  it  means  being  able  to  manufoetare  .  .  ."] 
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who  ever  advocated  or  dreamed  of  such  a  principle,  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  novice,  blunderer,  and  trickster 
M^u^nimi^  in  chiaroscuro.  And  my  firm  belief  is,  that 
r^«v^<*«  though  colour  is  inveighed  against  by  all  artists, 
as  the  great  Circe  of  art,  the  great  transformer  of 
mind  into  sensuality,  no  fondness  for  it,  no  study  of  it,  is 
half  so  great  a  peril  and  stumbling-block  to  the  young 
student,  as  the  admiration  he  hears  bestowed  on  such  artificial, 
false,  and  juggling  chiaroscuro,  and  the  instruction  he  receives, 
based  on  such  principles  as  that  given  us  by  Fuseli, — ^that 
''mere  natural  light  and  shade,  however  separately  or  indi- 
vidually true,  is  not  always  legitimate  chiaroscuro  in  art"  ^  It 
may  not  always  be  agreeable  to  a  sophisticated,  unfeeling, 
and  perverted  mind ;  but  the  student  had  better  throw  up  his 
art  at  once,  than  proceed  on  the  conviction  that  any  other  can 
ever  be  legitimate.  I  believe  I  shall  be  perfectly  well  able  to 
prove,  in  following  parts  of  the  work,  that ''  mere  natural  light 
and  shade  "  is  the  only  fit  and  faithful  attendant  of  the  highest 
art;  and  that  all  tricks,  all  visible  intended  arrangement,  all 
extended  shadows  and  narrow  lights,  everything,  in  fact,  in 
the  least  degree  artificial,  or  tending  to  make  the  mind  dwell 
upon  light  and  shade  as  such,  is  an  injury,  instead  of  an  aid, 
to  conceptions  of  high  ideal  dignity.  I  believe  I  shall  be  able 
also  to  show,  that  nature  manages  her  chiaroscuro  a  great  deal 
more  neatly  and  cleverly  than  people  fancy ;  that  "  mere 
natural  light  and  shade  '^  is  a  very  much  finer  thing  than  most 
artists  can  put  together,  and  that  none  think  they  can  im- 
prove upon  it  but  those  who  never  understood  it. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  every 
permission  given  to  the  student  to  amuse  himself 
vahie  t^  J^^^'^^  with  painting  one  figure  all  black,  and  the  next  all 
iimpie  chiaro-  white,  and  throwing  them  out  with  a  background 
of  nothing,  every  permission  given  to  him  to  spoil 
his  pocket-book  with  sixths  of  sunshine  and  sevenths  of  shade, 
and  other  such  fi*actional  sublimities,  is  so  much  more  difficulty 

*  [Lecture  vi.  in  The  Life  and  Writings  i^  Henry  Fuseii,  1831,  iS.  27a] 
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laid  in  the  way  of  his  ever  becoming  a  master;  and  that 
none  are  in  the  right  road  to  real  excellence,  but  those  who 
are  struggling  to  render  the  simplicity,  purity,  and  inex- 
haustible variety  of  nature's  own  chiaroscuro  in  open  cloudless 
daylight,  giving  the  expanse  of  harmonious  Ught,  the  speaking 
decisive  shadow,  and  the  exquisite  grace,  tenderness,  and 
grandeur  of  aerial  opposition  of  local  colour  and  equally  illumi- 
nated lines.  No  chiaroscuro  is  so  difficult  as  this ;  and  none 
so  noble,  chaste,  or  impressive.  On  this  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  I  must  not  enlarge  at  present.  I  wish  now  only  to 
speak  of  those  great  principles  of  chiaroscuro,  which  nature 
observes,  even  when  she  is  most  working  for  effect ;  when  she 
is  playing  with  thunderclouds  and  sunbeams,  and  throwing 
one  thing  out  and  obscuring  another,  with  the  most  marked 
artistical  feeling  and  intention:  even  then,  she  never  forgets 
her  great  rule,  to  give  both  the  deepest  shade  and  highest 
light  in  small  quantities:^  points  of  the  one  answering  to 
points  of  the  other,  and  both  vividly  conspicuous,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  landscape. 

And  it  is  most  singular  that  this  separation,  which  is  the 
great  source  of  brilliancy  in  nature,  should  not  g  12.  TkeMkarp 
only  be  unobserved,  but  absolutely  forbidden,  by  •^p^^y^,^/ 

...  «x         u  1  X   11  •  nature  9  hghU 

our  great  wnters  on  art,  who  are  always  talking  /rmnker  middle 
about  connecting  the  light  with  the  shade  by  ^'^• 
in^l^ercqftible  gradations.  Now  so  surely  as  this  is  done,  all 
sunshine  is  lost,  for  imperceptible  gradation  from  light  to  dark 
is  the  characteristic  of  objects  seen  out  of  sunshine,  in  what  is, 
in  landscape,  shadow.  Nature's  principle  of  getting  light  is 
the  direct  reverse.  She  will  cover  her  whole  landscape  with 
middle  tint,  in  which  she  will  have  as  many  gradations  as  you 
please,  and  a  great  many  more  than  you  can  paint ;  but  on 
this  middle  tint  she  touches  her  extreme  lights,  and  extreme 
darks,  isolated  and  sharp,  so  that  the  eye  goes  to  them  directly, 
and  feels  them  to  be  kejmotes  of  the  whole  composition. 
And  although  the  dark  touches  are  less  attractive  than  the  light 

^  [Edi.  1-4  read,  "  her  great  rale,  to  give  preciiely  the  Mine  quantity  of  daepait 
shade  which  she  does  of  highest  light,  and  no  more ;  points  .  .  ."] 
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ones,  it  is  not  because  they  are  less  distinct,  but  because  they 
exhibit  nothing ;  while  the  bright  touches  are  in  parts  where 
everjrthing  is  seen,  and  where  in  consequence  the  eye  goes  to 
rest.  But  yet  the  high  lights  do  not  exhibit  anything  in 
themselves,  they  are  too  bright  and  dazzle  the  eye ;  and 
having  no  shadows  in  them,  cannot  exhibit  form,  for  form  can 
only  be  seen  by  shadow  of  some  kind  or  another.  Hence  the 
highest  lights  and  deepest  darks  agree  in  this,  that  nothing 
is  seen  in  either  of  them ;  that  both  are  in  exceedingly 
small  quantity,  and  both  are  marked  and  distinct  fix>m  the 
middle  tones  of  the  landscape,  the  one  by  their  brilliancy, 
the  other  by  their  sharp  edges,  even  though  many  of  the 
more  energetic  middle  tints  may  approach  their  intensity 
very  closely.^ 

I  need  scarcely  do  more  than  tell  you  to  glance  at  any 
§  13.  The  truth  ouc  of  the  works  of  Turner,  and  you  will  perceive 
of  Turner.  j^  ^  moment  the  exquisite  observation  of  all  these 
principles ;  the  sharpness,  decision,  conspicuousness,  and  ex- 
cessively small  quantity,  both  of  extreme  light  and  extreme 
shade,  all  the  mass  of  the  picture  being  graduated  and  delicate 
middle  tint.  Take  up  the  Rivers  of  France,  for  instance,  and 
tm-n  over  a  few  of  the  plates  in  succession.^ 

1.  Ch&teau  Gaillard  (vignette). — Black  figures  and  boats, 
points  of  shade ;  sun-touches  on  castle,  and  wake  of  boat,  of 
light.  See  how  the  eye  rests  on  both,  and  observe  how  sharp 
and  separate  all  the  lights  are,  falling  in  spots,  edged  by 
shadow,  but  not  melting  off  into  it. 

2.  Orleans. — The  crowded  figures  supply  both  points  of 
shade  and  light.  Observe  the  delicate  middle  tint  of  both  in 
the  whole  mass  of  buildings,  and  compare  this  with  the  black- 
ness of  Canaletto's  shadows,  against  which  neither  figures  nor 
anything  else  can  ever  tell,  as  points  of  shade. 

^  [Eds.  1  and  2  here  contained  additional  matter^  for  which  see  end  of  the  chapter.] 
'  [Now  most  readily  accessible  in  The  Seine  and  The  Loire,  ed.  by  M.  B.  Huish, 
1890.  The  plates  here  mentioned  are  in  that  publication  Nos.  22  (drawing  in  the 
National  Gallery^  No.  151)^  41  (drawing  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford),  44 
(Oxford),  43  (Oxford),  42  (Oxford),  45  (Oxford),  46  (Oxford),  49  (Oxford).  The  church 
in  the  drawing  last  named  is  that  described  by  Raskin  in  a  Letter  to  a  College  Friend 
(Vol.  I.  p.  430).] 
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8.  Blois. — White  figures  in  boats,  buttresses  of  bridge, 
dome  of  church  on  the  right,  for  light ;  women  on  horseback, 
heads  of  boats,  for  shadow.  Note  especially  the  isolation  of 
the  light  on  the  church  dome. 

4.  Ch&teau  de  Blois. — Torches  and  white  figures  for  light, 
roof  of  chapel  and  monks'  dresses  for  shade. 

5.  Beaugency. — Sails  and  spire  opposed  to  buoy  and  boats. 
An  exquisite  instance  of  brilliant,  sparkling,  isolated  touches 
of  morning  light. 

6.  Amboise.  —  White  sail  and  clouds;  cypresses  under 
castle. 

7.  Ch&teau  d' Amboise. — The  boat  in  the  centre,  with  its 
reflections,  needs  no  comment.  Note  the  glancing  lights 
under  the  bridge.  This  is  a  very  glorious  and  perfect  in- 
stance. 

8.  St.  Julien,  Tours. — Especially  remarkable  for  its  preser- 
vation of  deep  points  of  gloom,  because  the  whole  picture  is 
one  of  extended  shade. 

I  need  scarcely  go  on.  The  above  instances  are  taken  as 
they  happen  to  come,  without  selection.  The  reader  can  pro- 
ceed for  himself.  I  may,  however,  name  a  few  cases  of  chiaro- 
scuro more  especially  deserving  of  his  study : — Scene  between 
Quilleboeuf  and  Villequier,  Honfleur,  Light  Towers  of  the 
H^ve,  On  the  Seine  between  Mantes  and  Vernon,  The  Lan- 
tern at  St.  Cloud,  Confluence  of  Seine  and  Mame,  Troyes ;  ^ 
the  first  and  last  vignette,  and  those  at  pages  86,  68,  95,  184, 
192, 208,  of  Rogers's  Poems;  *  the  first  and  second  in  Campbell;  * 
St.  Maurice  in  the  Italy,  where  note  the  black  stork ;  ^  Brienne, 
Skiddaw,  Mayburgh,  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  in  the  illustrations  to 

'  [The  plfttai  above  meutioued  are,  iii  Tke  Seine  and  The  Loire,  Nos.  18  (dnwing. 
National  Gallery,  No.  128),  20  (N.G.,  No.  159) ;  the  oUte  of  the  "  Uffht  Towers  of  the 
Here"  has  disappeared  (see  Huish,  l,c.,  p.  viL)^  the  drawing  is  National  Gallery, 
No.  leo ;  25  (N.G.,  138),  31  (N.G.,  156),  38  and  40  (N.G.,  150),] 

'  pile  vignettes  referred  to  are  '^  llie  Garden  "  (drawing  No.  220  in  the  National 
Gallery),  "Datur  Hora  Quieti"  (N.G.,  307),  "Lodore"  (N.G.,  230),  "The  English 
Manor  House"  (N.G.,  389),  ''The  Rialto"  (N.G.,  394),  ''The  Boy  of  %remond" 
(N.G..  236),  "  The  Alps  at  Daybreak  "  (N.G.,  242),  and  "  Loch  Lomond  "  (I^G.,  240),1 

>  r' Summer  Eve  :  Rainbow  "  and  '^  Andes  Coast."] 

«  piie  "  St  Maurice  "  is  at  p.  0  of  the  Itaiy ;  the  drawing.  National  Gallery,  20ft.] 
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Scott ;  ^  and  the  vignettes  to  Milton ; ' — ^not  because  these  are 
one  whit  superior  to  others  of  his  works,  but  because  the  laws 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  more  strikingly  developed 
in  them,  and  because  they  have  been  well  engraved.  It  is  im- 
possible to  reason  from  the  larger  plates,  in  which  half  the 
chiaroscuro  is  totally  destroyed  by  the  haggling,  blackening, 
and  '*  making  out "  of  the  engravers. 


[Eds.  1  and  2  conUin  between  §  12  and  §  13  of  the  later  editions  the  following 
passages :— ] 

"  Now  observe  how  totally  the  old  roasters  lost  truth  in  this  respect  by 
their  vicious  trickery  in  trying  to  gain  tone.  They  were  glad 
8^^2*^jfc^  «nottgl»  to  isolate  their  lights,  indeed ;  but  they  did  even  this 
•^^^JJ^J^^^  artificially,  joining  them  imperceptibly,  as  Reynolds  says,'  with 
thureipect.  ^^^  shadows,  and  so  representing,  not  a  point  of  illuminated 
objects  on  which  light  strikes  and  is  gone,  but  a  lantern  in  the 
picture,  spreading  rays  around  it,  and  out  of  it  And  then  to  gain  the  decep- 
tive relief  of  material  objects  against  extended  lights,  as  noticed  in  Chapter  I. 
of  this  section,  §  4,  they  were  compelled  to  give  vast  spaces  of  deep  shadow, 
and  so  entirely  lost  the  power  of  giving  the  points  of  dariuiess.  Thus  the 
whole  balance  of  every  one  of  their  pictures  is  totally  destroyed,  and  their 
composition  as  thoroughly  &lse  in  chiaroscuro,  as  if  they  had  given  us  no 
shade  at  all,  because  one  member,  and  that  the  most  important  of  the 
shadows  of  the  landscape,  is  totally  omitted.  Take  the  Berghem,  No.  ISS, 
Dulwich  Gallery,^  which  is  a  most  studied  piece  of  chiaroscuro.  Here  we 
have  the  light  isolated  with  a  vengeance !  Looking  at  it  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  we  fancy  it  must  be  the  representation  of  some  experiment  with 
the  oxy-hydrogen  microscope ;  and  it  is  with  no  small  astonishment  that  we 
find  on  closer  approach,  that  all  the  radiance  proceeds  from  a  cow's  head ! 
Mithra  may  well  be  inimical  to  Taurus,  if  his  occupation  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
his  hands  in  this  way !  ^  If  cattle  heads  are  to  be  thus  phosphorescent,  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  without  the  sun  altogether ! 

''  But  even  supposing  that  this  were  a  true  representation  of  a  point  of 
light,  where  are  our  points  of  darkness?  The  whole  picture,  wall,  figures, 
and  ground,  is  one  mass  of  deep  shade,  through  which  the  details  are,  indeed, 

^  [For  Briemie,  see  above,  §  5  n. ;  Skiddaw  and  Mayburgh,  voL  zL  of  the  Poetical 
Works;  Jedbufffh,  voL  ii.  Poems;  Melrose,  voL  vi.] 

'  [Turner's  illustrations  to  Milton  appeared  in  (1)  The  Works  qf  Milton^  7  vols., 
Macronc,  1835 ;  (2)  The  Poetical  Works,  I  vol.,  Tegg,  1841.] 

'  [Discourses,  viii.l 

^  [Now  No.  88,  '*  A  Farrier  and  Peasants  near  Roman  Ruins  : "  for  another  refei^ 
ence  to  the  picture,  see  above,  pt  i.  sec.  ii.  ch.  iL  §  7.1 

^  [An  allusion  to  the  subject,  so  often  treated  by  the  ancient  sculptors,  of  Mithra, 
the  sun-god,  slaying  a  bull  (see,  e.g.,  E.  T.  Cook's  Handbook  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  1903,  p.  14).  Ruskin  refers  to  the  rites  of  Mithra 
in  ''Salsette  and  ElephanU" ;  see  VoL  II.  p.  96.] 
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manrellouslj  given  when  we  look  close,  but  which  totally  precludes  all  possi- 
bilitj  of  giving  a  single  point  or  keynote  of  shade.  Now  nature,  just  as  far 
as  she  raised  the  white  cow's  head  above  all  the  middle  tint  in  light,  would 
have  put  some  black  cow's  head,  or  hole  in  the  wall,  or  dark  piece  of  dress, 
something,  it  matters  not  what — below  all  the  middle  tint  in  darkness, — 
just  as  violent  and  just  as  conspicuous  in  shade,  as  the  head  is  violent  and 
conspicuous  in  light.  Consequentlv,  Berghem  has  given  us  only  two  members 
of  the  system  of  chiaroscuro,  of  which  nature  has  appointed  that  there  shall 
always  be  three. 

"  I  have  chosen  this  picture  for  illustration,  because  it  is  a  very  clever  and 
careful  work  by  a  master,  not,  in  his  ordinary  works,  viciously 
disposed  to  tricks  of  chiaroscura     But  it  must  be  evident  to  §  ^"^  Esoel- 
the  reader,  that  in  the  same  way,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree,  '"^^  ^the 
those  masters  are  false  who  are  commonly  held  up  as  the  great  ^  ^j^^^  % 
examples  of  management  of  chiaroscuro.     All  erred,  exactly  in    Verm^eand 
proportion  as  they  plunged  with  greater  ardour  into  the  jack-a-  RubeM,  ' 
lantern  chase.     Rembrandt^  most  fatally  and  constantly;  and 
(of  course  I  speak  of  quantity,  not  of  quality,  of  shade)  next  to  him,  Correggio ; 
while  the  Florentines  and  Romans  kept  right  just  because  they  cared  little 
about  the  matter,  and  kept  their  light  and  shade  in  due  subordination  to 
higher  truths  of  art     Thus  Michael  Angelo's  chiaroscuro  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  just,  perfect,  unaffected,  and  impressive  existing.     Raffaelle's  early  works 
are  often  very  truthful  in  quantity,  though  not  in  management, — the  Trana- 
(iguration  totally  wrong.     The  frescos  of  the  Vatican,  before  their  blues  gave 
way,  must  have  been  very  perfect     But  Cagliari,  and  Rubens  in  his  finest 
works,  are  the  only  two  examples  of  the  unison  of  perfect  chiaroscuro  with 
perfect  colour.     We  have  no  lantern-lights  in  their  works,  all  is  kept  chaste 
and  shed  equally  from  the  sky,  not  radiating  from  the  object ;  and  we  have 
invariably  some  energetic  bit  of  black,  or  intense  point  of  gloom,  commonly 
opposed  to  yellow  to  make  it  more  conspicuous,  as  far  below  all  the  rest  of 
the  picture  as  the  most  brilliant  lights  are  above  it 

"  Among  the  landscape  painters,  Cuyp  is  very  often  right ;  Claude,  some- 
times, by  accident,  as  in   the   Seaport,  No.    14   in   our  own  

Gallery,*  where  the  blue  stooping  figure  is  a  beautifully  placed  fi^%J^I^  ^ 
key-note  of  gloom.  Both  the  Poussins,  Salvator,  and  our  own  p^i^^fg^^^  ^ 
Wilson,  are  always  wrong,  except  in  such  few  effects  of  twilight 
as  would,  even  in  reality,  reduce  the  earth  and  sky  to  two  broad  equalised 
manes  of  shade  and  light  I  do  not  name  particular  works,  because  if  the 
facts  I  have  above  stated  be  once  believed,  or  proved,  as  they  may  be,  by  the 
slightest  observation,  their  application  is  easy,  and  the  error  or  truth  of 
works  self-evident" 

g  16.  [This  was  identical  with  §  13  in  the  text,  above,  pp.  314-6.] 

''Such,  then,  are  the  two  great  principles  by  which  the  chiaroscuro  of  oar 
greatest  modem  master  differs  from  that  of  the  more  cele-  mk,^^ 

brated  of  the  ancients.     I  need  scarcely  again  point  out  the  |J^^**^^" 
fiirther  confirmation  resulting  from  the  examination  of  them,  of 
my  assertion  that  ideas  of  imitation  were  incompatible  with  those  of  truth. 


«  ["8 


vol  iv.  ot  Modem  F^mierf,  cb.  iii.,  and  The  Ceetue  qfAglmm,  §  7al 
Seaport :  the  Qoeen  of  Skeba,  "*  far  which  picture  aee  above,  p.  100.J 
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We  have  now  seen  that  to  obtain  ofie  truth  of  tone  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  imitation,  the  old  masters  were  compelled  to  sacrifice,  first,  real  relation  of 
distances,  then  truth  of  colour,  and  finally,  all  legitimate  chiaroscuro, — sacri- 
fices which,  however  little  they  may  be  felt  by  superficial  observers,  will  yet 
prevent  the  real  lover  of  nature  from  having  the  slightest  pleasure  in  their 
works,  while  our  great  modem  landscape  painter,  scorning  all  deceptive  imita- 
tion, states  boldly  the  truths  which  are  in  his  power,  and  trusts  for  admiration, 
not  to  the  ill-regulated  feelings,  which  are  offended  because  his  statement 
must  be  imperfect,  but  to  the  disciplined  intellect,  which  rejoices  in  it  for 
being  true." 


CHAPTER  IV 

OF  TRUTH  OF  SPACE:— FIRST  AS  DEPENDENT  ON 
THE  FOCUS  OF  THE  EYE* 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  section/  I  noticed  the  distinction 
between   real  aerial  perspective,   and   that   over-  « ^  g^  ^ 
charged  contrast  of  light  and  shade  by  which  the  more  dearly 
old  masters  obtained  their  deceptive  effect;  and  ^ll^^J^^g^ 
I  showed  that,  though  inferior  to  them  in  the  objecutkaniy 
precise  quality  or  tone  of  aerial  colour,  our  great       ^  ^ 
modem  master  is  altogether  more  truthful  in  the  expression 
of  the  proportionate  relation  of  all  his  distances  to  one  another. 
I  am  now  about  to  examine  those  modes  of  expressing  space, 
both  in  nature  and  art  by  far  the  most  important,  which  are 
dependent,  not  on  the  relative  hues  of  objects,  but  on  the 
drawing  of  them :  by  far  the  most  important,  I  say,  because 
the  most   constant  and   certain ;   for  nature  herself  is  not 
always  aerial.     Local  effects  are  frequent  which  interrupt  and 
violate  the  laws  of  aerial  tone,  and  induce  strange  deception 
in  our  ideas  of  distance.     I  have  often  seen  the  summit  of  a 
snowy  mountain  look  nearer  than  its  base,  owing  to  the 
perfect  clearness  of  the  upper  air.    But  the  draxdng  of  objects, 
that  is  to  say,  the  degree  in  which  their  details  and  parts  are 

*  I  hmTe  left  this  chapter  in  its  original  place,  because  1  am  more  than 
eTer  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  position  advanced  in  the  8th  paragrmph ; 
nor  can  1  at  present  assign  any  other  cause,  than  that  here  given,  for  wnat 
is  there  asserted ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  have  allowed  fiur  too 
maeh  influence  to  a  change  so  slight  as  that  which  we  insensibly  make  in  the 
focus  of  the  eye ;  and  that  the  real  justification  of  Turner's  practice,  with 
reject  to  some  of  his  foregrounds,  is  to  be  elsewhere  sought  1  leave  the 
•alir|ect,  for  the  present,  to  the  reader's  consideration.* 

»  [Above,  ch.  L  §§  3,  4,  pp.  200-1.] 

*  [This  footnote  was  added  in  ed.  d.    See  note  on  §  8  below.] 
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distinct  or  confused,  is  an  unfailing  and  certain  criterion  of 
their  distance ;  and  if  this  be  rightly  rendered  in  a  painting, 
we  shall  have  genuine  truth  of  space,  in  spite  of  many  errors 
in  aerial  tone;  while,  if  this  be  neglected,  all  space  will  be 
destroyed,  whatever  dexterity  of  tint  may  be  employed  to 
conceal  the  defective  drawing. 

First,  then,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  eye,  like  any  other 
„  „  ^, .  .  lens,  must  have  its  focus  altered,  in  order  to 
poMibietoMe  couvcy  a  distmct  image  of  objects  at  different 
^^^dMoncef  distances;  so  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  see 
dutincUyat  distinctly,  at  the  same  moment,  two  objects,  one 
one  moment.      ^^  ^j^^j^  j^  ^^^^j^  farther  ofi^  than  another.     Of 

this,  any  one  may  convince  himself  in  an  instant.  Look  at 
the  bars  of  your  window-frame,  so  as  to  get  a  clear  image 
of  their  lines  and  form,  and  you  cannot,  while  your  eye  is 
fixed  on  them,  perceive  anything  but  the  most  indistinct  and 
shadowy  images  of  whatever  objects  may  be  visible  beyond. 
But  fix  your  eyes  on  those  objects,  so  as  to  see  them  clearly, 
and  though  they  are  just  beyond  and  apparently  beside  the 
window-frame,  tiiat  frame  will  only  be  felt  or  seen  as  a  vague, 
flitting,  obscure  interruption  to  whatever  is  perceived  beyond 
it.  A  little  attention  directed  to  this  fact  will  convince  every 
one  of  its  universaUty,  and  prove  beyond  dispute  that  objects 
at  unequal  distances  cannot  be  seen  together,  not  from  the 
intervention  of  air  or  mist,  but  from  the  impossibility  of  the 
rays  proceeding  from  both  converging  to  the  same  focus,  so 
that  the  whole  impression,  either  of  one  or  the  other,  must 
necessarily  be  confused,  indistinct,  and  inadequate. 

But,  be  it  observed  (and  I  have  only  to  request  that  what- 
ever I  say  may  be  tested  by  immediate  experi- 
luchasare  mcut),  the  difference  of  focus  necessary  is  greatest 
botheompara-    within  the  first  five  hundred  yards ;  and  therefore, 

near.  tj^Q^gj^  [^  jg  totally  impossible  to  see  an  object  ten 
yards  from  the  eye,  and  one  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  it,  at 
the  same  moment,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  see  one  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off*,  and  one  five  miles  beyond  it,  at  the  same 
moment.     The  consequence  of  this  is,  practically,  that  in  a 
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real  landscape,  we  can  see  the  whole  of  what  would  be  called 
the  middle  distance  and  distance  together,  with  facility  and 
clearness;  but  while  we  do  so,  we  can  see  nothing  in  the 
foreground  beyond  a  vague  and  indistinct  arrangement  of 
lines  and  colours ;  and  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  look  at 
any  foreground  object,  so  as  to  receive  a  distinct  impression 
of  it,  the  distance  and  middle  distance  become  all  disorder  and 
mystery. 

And  therefore,  if  in  a  painting  our  foreground  is  anything, 
our  distance  must  be  nothing,  and  vice  versd ;  for 
if  we  represent  our  near  and  distant  objects  as  tnfjhe^ar!^, 
giving  both  at  once  that  distinct  image  to  the  eye,  «'*<^  the  f art- 
winch  we  receive  in  nature  fix)m  each  when  we  dhitanr^tut 
look  at  them  separately;*  and  if  we  distinguish  J^^S^^ 
them  from  each  other  only  by  the  air-tone  and 
indistinctness  dependent  on  positive  distance,  we  violate  one 
of  the  most  essential  principles  of  nature ;  we  represent  that 
as  seen  at  once  which  can  only  be  seen  by  two  separate  acts  of 
seeing,  and  tell  a  falsehood  as  gross  as  if  we  had  represented 
four  sides  of  a  cubic  object  visible  together. 

Now,  to  this  fact  and  principle,  no  landscape  painter  of 
the  old  school,  as  far  as  I  remember,  ever  paid  the  slightest 

*  This  incapacity  of  the  eye  must  not  be  confoanded  with  its  incapability 
to  eomprehend  a  large  portion  of  lateral  space  at  once.  We  indeed  can  see, 
at  any  one  moment,  little  more  than  one  point,  the  objects  beside  it  being 
confused  and  indistinct ;  but  we  need  pay  no  attention  to  this  in  art,  because 
we  can  see  just  as  little  of  the  picture  as  we  can  of  the  landscape  without 
tmninff  the  eye;  and  hence  any  slurring  or  confusing  of  one  part  of  it, 
laterally,  more  than  another,  is  not  founded  on  any  truth  of  nature,  but 
is  an  expedient  of  the  artist — and  often  an  excellent  and  desirable  one — to 
make  the  eye  rest  where  he  wishes  it  But  as  the  touch  expressive  of  a 
distant  object  is  as  near  upon  the  canvas  as  that  expressive  of  a  near  one, 
both  are  seen  distinctly  and  with  the  same  focus  of  the  eve ;  and  hence  an 
immediate  contradiction  of  nature  results,  unless  one  or  other  be  given  with 
an  artificial  or  increased  indistinctness,  expressive  of  the  appearance  peculiar 
to  the  unadapted  focus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
creater  part  of  the  effect  above  described  is  consequent,  not  on  variation  of 
nwiis,  but  on  the  different  angle  at  which  near  objects  are  seen  by  each  of  the 
two  eytB,  when  both  are  directed  towards  the  distance.^ 

^  TEds.  1  and  2  do  not  contain  the  last  sentence^  "  On  the  other  hand  .  .  .  towards 

m.  X 
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attention.  Finishing  their  foregrounds  clearly  and  sharply, 
^6.  WTdehMi  ^^^  ^^  vigorous  impressicm  on  the  eye,  giving 
2^^*^ *y  even  the  leaves  of  their  bushes  and  grass  with  per- 
they  cwu  not '  fect  edge  and  shape,  they  proceeded  into  the  dis- 
«5P»««  «p«ce.  tance  with  equal  attention  to  what  they  could  see 
of  its  details — ^they  gave  all  that  the  eye  can  perceive  in  a 
distance,  when  it  is  fully  and  entirely  devoted  to  it;  and 
therefore,  though  masters  of  aerial  tone,  though  employing 
every  expedient  that  art  could  supply  to  conceal  the  inter- 
section of  lines,  though  caricaturing  the  force  and  shadow  of 
near  objects  to  throw  them  close  upon  the  eye,  they  never 
%Q.BtUm<h  succeeded  in  truly  representing  space.^  Turner 
demarHati  introduced  a  new  era  in  landscape  art,  by  show- 
i^ft^l^^^  iog  ^^^^  *^^  foregroimd  might  be  sunk  for  the 
*»9  out  thu  distance,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  express  imme- 
pnnctpie.  jig^tc  proxiuiity  to  the  spectator,  without  giving 
anything  like  completeness  to  the  forms  of  the  near  objects. 

^  [fids.  1  and  2  proceed  as  follows : — 

^^  And  that  they  did  not,  must  be  felt  by  every  obsenrer  in  cases  where 
varied  forms  of  sky  or  distance  join  with  near  foliage  or  foreground^  when, 
though  the  near  leaves  may  be  made  almost  black  for  force,  and  the  encoun- 
tering sky  or  bills  toned  into  the  most  exquisite  purity  of  atmosphere,  nothing 
can  prevent  the  eve  from  feeling  the  intersection  and  junction  of  the  lines, 
and  an  inextricable  concision  of  parts,  which  1  have  sometimes  heard  critics 
expatiating  upon  as  harmony  of  composition  and  unity  of  arrangement,  when, 
in  fact,  it  is  destruction  of  space.  Some  exceptions  occur  when  the  background 
has  been  considered  of  small  importance,  and  has  been  laid  in  merely  to  set 
off  near  objects ;  and  often  very  beautiful  exceptions  in  the  bits  of  landscape, 
thrown  in  by  great  masters  as  the  backgrounds  to  their  historical  pictures, 
usually  a  thousand  times  better  than  the  Csboured  efforts  of  the  real  landscape 

painters.^  But  only  Rubens  affords  us  instances  of  anvthing 
§  6.  Bjeeeption  like  complete  observation  of  the  principle  in  entire  landscape, 
tn  the  kmd-  The  distanoe  of  his  picture  of  his  own  villa,  in  the  National 
scapes  qf  Gallery,  is  no  small  nor  unimportant  part  of  the  composi- 

Rubens,  tion ;  the  chief  light  and  colour  of  the  picture  are  dedicated 

to  it  But  Rubens  felt  that,  after  givmg  the  very  botany 
and  ornithology  of  his  foreground,  he  could  not  maintain  equal  decision, 
nor  truthfully  give  one  determined  outline  in  the  distance.  Nor  is  there 
one ;  all  is  indistinct,  and  confused,  and  mingling,  though  every  thing,  and 
an  infinity  of  things,  too,  is  told ;  and  if  any  person  will  take  the  trouble 

3  **It  ig  particularly  interesting  to  observe  the  difference  between  tbe  kndscape  of  Niobolas 
Pounin  when  it  is  a  baekgroand  and  when  it  is  a  piotore,  not  with  reference  to  tbe  point  at  present 
under  difloiunon,  but  to  general  grandeur  and  truth  of  conception.  When  it  is  a  background,  it 
almost  draws  us  away  from  the  figures ;  when  it  is  a  picture,  we  should  be  glad  of  some  figures  to 
draw  us  away  from  it.  His  backgrounds  are  full  of  Ujght,  pure  in  cone^tion,  majestio  in  outline, 
graceful  in  detail,  and  in  every  way  instructtve  and  delightful— take  No.  M  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery, 
for  instance.  But  his  landscapes  sometimes  sink  almost  as  low  as  Oaspar's,  and  are  lightless.  con- 
yentional,  false^  and  feeble— onlv  just  less  so  than  those  of  the  professed  landscape  painters,  and 
that  is  saying  little  enough  for  them." 
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ThiA,  observe,  is  not  done  by  slurred  or  soft  lines  (always  the 
sign  of  viee  in  art),^  but  by  a  decisive  imperfection,  a  firm,  but 
partial  assertion  of  form,  which  the  eye  feels  indeed  to  be 
close  home  to  it,  and  yet  cannot  rest  upon,  nor  cling  to,  nor 
entirely  understand,  and  from  which  it  is  driven  away  of 
necessity  to  those  parts  of  distance  on  which  it  is  intended  to 
repose.'  And  this  principle,  originated  by  Turner,  and  fiilly 
carried  out  by  him  only,  has  yet  been  acted  on  with  judgment 
and  success  by  several  less  powerful  artists  of  the  English 
schooL  Some  six  years  ago,  tiie  brown  moorland  foregrounds 
of  Copley  Fielding  were  very  instructive  in  this  respect*  Not 
a  line  in  them  was  made  out,  not  a  single  object  clearly 
distinguishable.  Wet  broad  sweeps  of  the  brush,  spariding» 
careless,  and  accidental  as  nature  herself,  always  truthfid  as 

to  keep  hii  eye  on  this  distance  for  ten  minutes^  and  then  turn  to  aar 
other  landscape  in  the  room,  he  will  feel  them  flat,  crude,  cutting,  and  desti- 
tute of  space  and  light    Titian,  Claude,  or  Poussin,  it  matters  not,  however 
scientifically  oj^osed  in  colour,  howerer  exquisitely  mellowed  and  reaaoved 
in  tone,  however  vigorously  lelieved  with  violMit  shade,  all  will  look  flat 
canvass  beside  thisltruthful,  melting,  abundant,  limitless  distance  of  Rubens. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  modem  art  to  take  even  a  bolder 
step  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.    To  sink  the  distance  for  the   §  7-  Bui 
foreground  was  comparatively  easy ;  but  it  imolied  the  partial  modem  offMr. 
destruction  of  exactly  that  oart  of  the  landscape  which  is   eic  [otintertLJ 
most  interesting,  most  dignined,  and  most  varied ;  of  all,  in 
foct,  except  the  mere  leafoge  and  stone  under  the. spectator's  foet    Ttimer 
introduced  a  new  era,"  etc 
The  Rubens  in  the  National  Gallery,  referred  to  above,  is  No.  66 ;  for  other  reforenees 
to  it,  see  TAs  /Wty  ^  Amkiteciun,  §  103  (VoL  I.  p.  146),  and  beknv,  p.  962.    The 
Povasin,  No.  228  (formerly  No.  295)  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  is  ^^The  Inspiration  of 
Anacreon  " ;  for  another  reforence  to  it,  see  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  en.  v.  J  17.] 
1  [Bds.  1  and  2  add  this  footnote  here :— 

''That  is  to  say,  if  they  are  systematically  and  constantly  used.  Soft  and 
melting  lines  are  nccseosry  in  some  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  important 
and  striking  parts  of  the  outline  of  an  object  which  turns  gradually,  so  as  to 
have  a  laige  ftat  surface  under  the  eye  just  when  it  becomes  relieved  against 
space,  and  so  wherever  thick  mist  is  to  be  expressed,  or  very  intense  ught ; 
but  in  general,  and  as  a  principle  of  art,  lines  ought  to  be  made  tender  by 
|p«dnatM>n  and  change  as  they  prooeed,  not  by  slurring.  The  hardest  line 
in  the  world  will  not  be  painfol  if  it  be  managed  as  nature  manages  it,  bj 
pronouncing  one  part  and  losing  another,  and  keeping  the  whole  in  a  perpetoal 
state  of  transition.  Michael  Angelo's  lines  are  as  near  perfection  as  mortal 
work  can  be ;  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  nardness  and  •!»»- 
nesB  of  Perua^no  and  the  early  Italians,  but  for  more,  on  the  other,  from  me 
vicious  slurring  and  sofhiess  which  MuriUo  foils  into  when  he  wishca  to  be 
fine.  A  hard  Bne  is  only  an  imperfection,  but  a  slurred  one  is  commonly  a 
fobehood.  The  artist  whose  foult  is  hardness  fnay  be  on  the  road  to  exceUenee 
— ^he  whose  foult  is  softness  faiMf  be  on  the  road  to  niin."1 
For  Roskin's  reply  to  a  criticism  on  this  passage,  see  below.  Appendix  iL,  p.  642L] 
CtTke  AH  of  Aikmd,  eh.  rl] 
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far  as  they  went,  impl3niiig  knowledge,  though  not  expressing 
it,  suggested  everything,  while  they  represented  nothing.  But 
fSeu:  off  into  the  mountain  distance  came  the  sharp  edge  and 
the  delicate  form ;  the  whole  intention  and  execution  of  the 
picture  being  guided  and  exerted  where  the  great  impression 
of  space  and  size  was  to  be  given.  The  spectator  was  com- 
pelled to  go  forward  into  the  waste  of  hills ;  there,  where  the 
sun  broke  wide  upon  the  moor,  he  must  walk  and  wander ;  he 
could  not  stumble  and  hesitate  over  the  near  rocks,  nor  stop 
to  botanize  on  the  first  inches  of  his  path.*  And  the  impres- 
sion of  these  pictures  was  always  great  and  enduring,  as  it  was 
simple  and  truthAil.  I  do  not  know  an3rthing  in  art  which 
has  expressed  more  completely  the  force  and  feeling  of  nature 
in  these  particular  scenes.  And  it  is  a  farther  illustration  t 
of  the  principle  we  are  insisting  upon,  that  where,  as  in  some 
of  his  later  works,  he  has  bestowed  more  labour  on  the  fore- 
ground, the  picture  has  lost  both  in  space  and  sublimity. 
And  among  artists  in  general,  who  are  either  not  aware  of 
the  principle,  or  fear  to  act  upon  it  (for  it  requires  no  small 
courage  as  well  as  skiU,  to  treat  a  foreground  with  that  indis- 
tinctness and  mystery  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  chaiacteristic  of  distwce),  the  foreground  is  not 
only  felt,  as  every  landscape  painter  will  confess,  to  be  the 
most  embarrassing  and  unmanageable  part  of  the  pictiu^,  but, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  will  go  near  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  rest  of  the  composition.  Thus  Callcott's 
Trent  ^  is  severely  injured  by  the  harsh  group  of  foreground 

*  There  is  no  inconsistency,  observe,  between  this  fMissage  and  what  was 
before  asserted  respecting  the  necessity  of  botanical  fidelity  where  the  fore- 
ground is  the  object  of  attention.  Compare  Part  II.  sec.  i.  chap.  viL  §  10: 
— "To  paint  mist  rightly,  space  rightly,  and  light  rightly,  it  may  be  often 
necessary  to  paint  nothing  else  rightly." 

t  Hardly.  It  would  have  been  so  only  had  the  recently  finished  fore- 
grounds been  as  accurate  in  detail  as  they  are  abundant :  they  are  painful,  I 
believe,  not  from  their  finish,  but  their  falseness.^ 

1  [For  "Thus  Callcott's  Trent  is,"  eds.  1  and  2  read,  "Thus  Callcott's  magnificent 
Trent  (perhaps  the  best  picture,  on  the  whole,  he  has  ever  painted)  is."  The  "  Trent 
in  the  Tyrol"  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1836  (No.  190) ;  and  engraved  in 
Finden's  Royai  Oailery  qfBrUUh  Art,] 

'  [The  two  footnotes  '*'  and  t  were  first  added  in  ed.  3.] 
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figures ;  and  Stanfield  very  rarely  gets  through  an  Academy 
picture  without  destro3ning  much  of  its  space,  by  too  mudi 
determination  of  near  form ;  while  Harding  constantly  sacri- 
fices his  distance,  and  compels  the  spectator  to  dwell  on  the 
foreground  altogether,  though  indeed,  with  such  foregrounds 
as  he  gives  us,  we  are  most  happy  so  to  do.  But  §  7.  EspedaO^ 
it  is  in  Turner  only  that  we  see  a  bold  and  decisive  ^/^^ner. 
choice  of  the  distance  and  middle  distance,  as  his  great  objects 
of  attention ;  and  by  him  only  that  the  foreground  is  united 
and  adapted  to  it,  not  by  any  want  of  drawing,  or  coarseness, 
or  carelessness  of  execution,  but  by  the  most  precise  and 
beautiful  indication  or  suggestion  of  just  so  much  of  even  the 
minutest  forms  as  the  eye  can  see  when  its  focus  is  not 
adapted  to  them.  And  herein  is  another  reason  for  the 
vigour  and  wholeness  of  the  eflfect  of  Turner's  works  at  any 
distance ;  while  those  of  almost  all  other  artists  are  sure  to 
lose  space  as  soon  as  we  lose  sight  of  the  details. 

Ajid  now  we  see  the  reason  for  the  singular,  and  to  the 
ignorant  in  art  the  offensive,  execution  of  Turner's  §  ^  juMnfim- 
figures.^  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  any  ^  o/thewtmi 
reason  whatsoever  for  bad  drawing  (though  in  Tum^^*^ 
landscape  it  matters  exceedingly  little) ;  but  that  fi^^^- 
there  are  both  reason  and  necessity  for  that  want  of  drawing 
which  gives  even  the  nearest  figures  round  balls  with  four 
pink  spots  in  them  instead  of  faces,  and  four  dashes  of  the 
Inrush  instead  of  hands  and  feet ;  for  it  is  totally  impossible 
that  if  the  eye  be  adapted  to  receive  the  rays  proceeding  from 
the  utmost  distance,  and  some  partial  impression  from  all  the 
distances,  it  should  be  capable  of  perceiving  more  of  the  forms 
and  features  of  near  figures  than  Turner  gives.  And  how 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  faithful  representation  of  space  this 
indecision  really  is,  might  be  proved  with  the  utmost  ease  by 
any  one  who  had  veneration  enough  for  the  artist  to  sacrifice 
one  of  his  pictures  to  his  fame ;  who  would  take  some  one  of 

his  works  in  which  the  figures  were  most  incomplete,  and  have 

« 

^  [Rutkiii  returned  to  this  subject  and  treated  it  at  length  in  Noiet  on  ike  Turner 
Chlhry,  t.  No.  522.] 
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them  painted  in  by  ^  any  of  our  delicate  and  first-rate  figure 
painters,  absolutely  preserving  every  colour  and  shade  of 
Turner's  group,  so  as  not  to  lose  one  atom  of  the  compositicm, 
but  giving  eyes  for  the  pink  spots  and  feet  for  the  white  ones. 
Let  the  picture  be  so  exhibited  in  the  Academy,  and  even 
novices  in  art  would  feel  at  a  glance  that  its  truth  of  space 
was  gone,  that  every  one  of  its  beauties  and  harmonies  had 
undergone  decomposition,  that  it  was  now  a  grammatical 
solecism,  a  painting  of  impossibilities,  a  thing  to  torture  the 
eye  and  offend  the  mind.' 

1  [Edi.  1  and  2  read  ''by  GoodaU  or  any,  etc"    Mr.  Frederick  Goodall,  RA.,  had 
began  to  ezbibit  figure-subjects  in  the  Academy  as  early  as  1830.] 

*  [Eds.  1  and  2  add  the  following  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  :— 

"  The  laborious  completeness  ot  the  figures  and  foregrounds  of  the  old 
masters,  then,  far  from  being  a  source  of  distance  and  space,  is  evidently  do* 
structiye  of  both.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  desirable  on  other  grounds ;  it  mav  be 
beautiful  and  necessary  to  tne  ideal  of  landscape.  I  assert  at  present  notaing 
to  the  contrary ;  I  assert  merely  that  it  is  mathematically  demonstrable  to  be 
untrue."] 


CHAPTER  V 

OF  TRUTH  OF  SPACE :— SECONDLY,  AS  ITS  APPEARANCE 
IS  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  POWER  OF  THE  EYE 

In  the  last  chapter,  we   have   seen   how   indistinctness   of 
individual  distances  becomes  necessary  in  order  to 
express  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  one  or  other  iJ^J^i^ 
of  them ;  we  have  now  to  examine  that  kind  of  ^i^nomeM 
indistinctness  which  is  dependent  on  real  retirement  tZTIdh^mmi 
of  the  object,  even  when  the  focus  of  the  eye  is  jjjV^^A'^ 
fully  concentrated  upon  it      The  first  kind  of 
indecision  is  that  which  belongs  to  all  objects  which  the  ^e 
is  not  adapted  to,  whether  near  or  fiu*  off :  the  second  is  that 
consequent  upon  the  want  of  power  in  the  eye  to  receive  a 
clear  image  of  objects  at  a  great  distance  from  it,  however 
attentively  it  may  r^fard  them. 

Draw  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  a  square  and  a  circle,  each 
about  a  twelfth  or  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  blackoi 
them  so  that  their  forms  may  be  very  distinct;  place  your 
paper  against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  retire  from 
it  a  greater  or  less  distance  accordingly  as  you  have  drawn  the 
figures  larger  or  smaller.  You  will  come  to  a  point  where, 
thou^  you  can  see  both  the  spots  with  perfect  plainness,  you 
cannot  tell  which  is  the  square  and  which  the  circle. 

Now  this  takes  place  of  course  with  every  object  in  a 
landscape,  in  proportion  to  its  distance  and  size. 
The  definite  forms  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  however  an^fluiml^kmi 
sharply  and  separately  they  may  appear  to  come  ^^jyj^^, 
against  the  sky,  are  quite  indistinguishable  at  fifty 
ywrds  ofi^,  and  the  form  of  ever^rthing  becomes  confiised  before 
we  finally  lose  sight  of  it.    Now  if  the  character  of  an  object, 
say  the  fixmt  of  a  house,  be  esq^ained  by  a  variety  of  fonns  in 
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it,  as  the  shadows  hi  the  tops  of  the  wmdows,  the  lines  of  the 
architraves,  the  seams  of  the  masonry,  etc. ;  these  lesser  details, 
as  the  object  falls  into  distance,  become  confused  and  un- 
decided, each  of  them  losing  its  definite  form,  but  all  being 
perfectly  visible  as  something,  a  white  or  a  dark  spot  or  stroke, 
not  lost  sight  of,  obser\^e,  but  yet  so  seen  that  we  cannot  tell 
what  they  are.  As  the  distance  increases,  the  confusion 
becomes  greater,  until  at  last  the  whole  front  of  the  house 
becomes  merely  a  fiat  pale  space,  in  which,  however,  there  is 
still  observable  a  kind  of  richness  and  chequering,  caused  by 
the  details  in  it,  which,  though  totally  merged  and  lost  in  the 
mass,  have  still  an  influence  on  the  texture  of  that  mass ;  until 
at  last  the  whole  house  itself  becomes  a  mere  light  or  dark 
spot  which  we  can  plainly  see,  but  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  nor 
distinguish  it  from  a  stone  or  any  other  object. 

Now  what  I  particularly  wish  to  insist  upon,  is  the  state 
o  3  jngtancM  ^^  vision  in  which  all  the  details  of  an  object  are 
Inyariawt  sccu,  and  yet  sccu  in  such  confusion  and  disorder 
^^^^*'  that  we  cannot  in  the  least  tell  what  they  are,  or 

what  they  mean.  It  is  not  mist  between  us  and  the  object, 
still  less  is  it  shade,  still  less  is  it  want  of  character ;  it  is  a 
confusion,  a  mystery,  an  interfering  of  undecided  lines  with 
each  other,  not  a  diminution  of  their  number ;  window  and 
door,  architrave  and  frieze,  all  are  there:  it  is  no  cold  and 
vacant  mass,  it  is  full  and  rich  and  abundant,  and  yet  you 
cannot  see  a  single  form  so  as  to  know  what  it  is.  Observe 
your  friend's  face  as  he  is  coming  up  to  you.  First  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  white  spot ;  now  it  is  a  face,  but  you  cannot  see 
the  two  eyes,  nor  the  mouth,  even  as  spots ;  you  see  a  con- 
fusion of  lines,  a  something  which  you  know  from  experience 
to  be  indicative  of  a  face,  and  yet  you  cannot  tell  how  it  is  so. 
Now  he  is  nearer,  and  you  can  see  the  spots  for  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  but  they  are  not  blank  spots  neither;  there  is  detail 
in  them ;  you  cannot  see  the  lips,  nor  the  teeth,  nor  the  brows, 
and  yet  you  see  more  than  mere  spots ;  it  is  a  mouth  and  an 
eye,  and  there  is  light  and  sparkle  and  expression  in  them,  but 
nothing  distinct.     Now  he  is  nearer  still,  and  you  can  see  that 
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he  is  like  your  friend,  but  you  cannot  tell  whether  he  is,  or 
not ;  there  is  a  vagueness  and  indecision  of  line  stilL  Now 
you  are  sure,  but  even  yet  there  are  a  thousand  things  in  his 
teuce  which  have  their  effect  in  inducing  the  recognition,  but 
which  you  cannot  see  so  as  to  know  what  they  are. 

Changes  like  these,  and  states  of  vision  corresponding  to 
them,  take  place  with  each  and  all  of  the  objects  » ^  Twoartat 
of  nature,  and  two  great  principles  of  truth  are  rmAoM/ 
deducible  from  their  observation.  First,  place  an  Jl^Jwi  itt«w 
object  as  close  to  the  eye  as  you  like,  there  is  diHmdand 
alwajrs  something  in  it  which  you  cannot  see,  "^'*^**'**™- 
except  in  the  hinted  and  mysterious  manner  above  described. 
You  can  see  the  texture  of  a  piece  of  dress,  but  you  cannot 
see  the  individual  threads  which  compose  it,  though  they 
are  all  felt,  and  have  each  of  them  influence  on  the  eye. 
Secondly,  place  an  object  as  fiBur  from  the  eye  as  you  like,  and 
until  it  becomes  itself  a  mere  spot,  there  is  always  something 
in  it  which  you  can  see,  though  only  in  the  hinted  manner 
above  described.  Its  shadows  and  lines  and  local  colours  are 
not  lost  sight  of  as  it  retires ;  they  get  mixed  and  indistin- 
guishable, but  they  are  still  there,  and  there  is  a  difference 
^ways  perceivable  between  an  object  possessing  such  details 
and  a  flat  or  vacant  space.  The  grass  blades  of  a  meadow  a 
mile  off,  are  so  far  discernible  that  there  will  be  a  marked 
difference  between  its  appearance  and  that  of  a  piece  of  wood 
painted  green.  And  thus  nature  is  never  distinct  and  never 
vacant,  she  is  always  mysterious,  but  always  abundant;  you 
always  see  something,  but  you  never  see  alL 

And  thus  arise  that  exquisite  finish  and  fulness  which  God 
has  appointed  to  be  the  perpetual  source  of  fresh  pleasure  to 
the  cultivated  and  observant  eye ;  a  finish  which  no  distance 
can  render  invisible,  and  no  nearness  comprehensible;  which 
in  every  stone,  every  bough,  every  doud,  and  every  wave  is 
multiplied  around  us,  for  ever  presented,  and  for  ever  ex- 
haustless.  And  hence  in  art,  every  space  or  touch  in  which 
we  can  see  ever3rthing,  or  in  which  we  can  see  nothing,  is 
fidse.      Nothing  can  be  true  which  is  either   complete  or 
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vacant;  every  touch  is  false  which  does  not  suggest  more 
than  it  represents,  and  every  space  is  false  which  represents 
nothing. 

Now,  I  would  not  wish  for  any  more  illustrative  or  marked 
examples  of  the  total  contradiction  of  these  two 
nioia^^^Mh  fP^^^^  principles,  than  the  landscape  works  of  the 
thueprinmpiei  old  mastcrs,  taken  as  a  body ;  the  Dutch  masters 
maHers.  Tkey  fumishing  the  cascs  of  seeing  everything,  and  the 
ore  either  du-  Italians  of  seeing  nothing.  The  rule  with  both  is 
mdeed  the  same,  differently  apphed — "You  shall 
see  the  bricks  in  the  wall,  and  be  able  to  coimt  them,  or  you 
shall  see  nothing  but  a  dead  flat : "  but  the  Dutch  give  you 
the  bricks,  and  ^e  Italians  the  flat  Nature's  rule  being  the 
precise  reverse — "  You  shall  never  be  able  to  count  the  bricks, 
but  you  shall  never  see  a  dead  space." 

Take,  for  instance,  the  street  in  the  centre  of  the  really 
§  6.  instaneei  ff^^^^  landscape  of  Poussin  (great  in  feeling  at  least) 
fiem  NuAoUu  marked  260  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.^  The  houses 
'^'^"-  are  dead  square  masses  with  a  light  side  and  a  dark 

side,  and  black  touches  for  windows.'  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  anything  in  any  of  the  spaces ;  the  light  wall  is  dead  grey, 
the  dark  wall  dead  grey,  and  the  windows  dead  black.  How 
differently  would  nature  have  treated  us  1  She  would  have  let 
us  see  the  Indian  com  hanging  on  the  walls,  and  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  at  the  angles,  and  the  sharp,  broken,  broad  shadows 
of  the  tiled  eaves,  and  the  deep-ribbed  tiles  with  the  doves 
upon  them,  and  the  carved  Roman  capital  built  into  the  wall, 
and  the  white  and  blue  stripes  of  the  mattresses  stuffed  out  of 
the  windows,  and  the  flapping  comers  of  the  mat  blinds.  All 
would  have  been  there;  not  as  such,  not  like  the  com,  or 
blinds  or  tiles,  not  to  be  comprehended  or  understood,  but  a 
confusion  of  yellow  and  black  spots  and  strokes,  carried  far 
too  fine  for  the  eye  to  follow,  microscopic  in  its  minuteness. 


>  [By  Nicolas  Poualin  (or  an  imitator),  "A  Roman  Road/'  now  No.  203;  see 
above^jp.  264.1 

'  [For  ''  windows.    There  is  no  suggestion/'  eds.  1  and  2  read,  '^  windows.    Tbe 

S^bt  side  is  blanks  No.  1 ;  tbe  dark  side  is  blank.  No.  2;  and  the  windows  are  blanks, 
OS.  3,  A,  5.    There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  suggestion  .  .  ."] 
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and  filling  every  atom  and  part  of  space  with  mjrstery,  out  of 
which  would  have  arranged  itself  the  general  impression  of 
truth  and  life. 

Again,  take  the  distant  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
in  Claude's  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  in  §  7.  >vom 
the  National  Gallery.^  I  have  seen  many  cities  in  (^^o^^- 
my  life,  and  drawn  not  a  few ;  and  1  have  seen  many  forti- 
fications, fancy  ones  included,  which  frequently  supply  us  with 
very  new  ideas  indeed,  especially  in  matters  of  proportion ;  but 
I  do  not  remember  ever  having  met  with  either  a  city  or  a 
fortress  entirely  composed  of  round  towers  of  various  heights 
and  sizes,  all  fecsimUes  of  each  other,  and  absolutely  agreeing 
in  the  number  of  battlements.  I  have,  indeed,  some  feint 
recollection  of  having  delineated  such  a  one  in  the  first  page 
of  a  spelling  book  when  I  was  four  years  old ;  but,  somdiow 
or  other,  the  dignity  and  perfection  of  the  ideal  were  not 
appreciated,  and  the  volume  was  not  considered  to  be  in- 
creased in  value  by  the  fix>ntispiece.  Without,  however, 
venturing  to  doubt  the  entire  sublimity  of  the  same  ideal  as 
it  occurs  in  Claude,  let  us  consider  how  nature,  if  she  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  originate  so  perfect  a  conception, 
would  have  managed  it  in  its  details.  Claude  has  permitted 
us  to  see  every  battlement,  and  the  first  impulse  we  feel  upon 
looking  at  the  picture  is  to  count  how  many  there  are.  Nature 
would  have  given  us  a  peculiar  confiised  roughness  of  the 
upper  lines,  a  multitude  of  intersections  and  spots,  which  we 
should  have  known  fix>m  experience  was  indicative  of  battle- 
ments, but  which  we  might  as  well  have  thought  of  creating 
as  of  counting.  Claude  has  given  you  the  walls  below  in  one 
dead  void  of  uniform  grey.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  or 
felt,  or  guessed  at  in  it;  it  is  grey  paint  or  grey  shade, 
whichever  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  but  it  is  nothing  more. 
Nature  would  have  let  you  see,  nay,  would  have  compelled 
you  to  see,  thousands  of  spots  and  lines,  not  one  to  be  abso- 
lutely understood  or  accounted  for,  but  yet  all  characteristic 
and  difierent  from  each  other;  breaking  lights  on  shattered 

1  [No.  12 ;  lor  oUmt  ffarmow  to  Um  pietiiro,  too  abovo,  fi.  41  «.] 
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stones,  vague  shadows  from  waving  v^fetation,  irregular  stains 
of  time  and  weather,  mouldering  hollows,  sparkling  case- 
ments; all  would  have  been  tiiere;  none  indeed,  seen 
as  such,  none  comprehensible  or  like  themselves,  but  all 
visible;  little  shadows  and  sparkles,  and  scratches,  making 
that  whole  space  of  colour  a  transparent,  palpitating,  various 
infinity. 

Or  take  one  of  Poussin's  extreme  distances,  such  as  that 
§  a  And  in  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.^  It  is  luminous,  retiring, 
G.  p&uMin.  delicate  and  perfect  in  tone,  and  is  quite  complete 
enough  to  deceive  and  delight  the  careless  eye  to  which  all 
distances  are  alike ;  nay,  it  is  perfect  and  masterly,  and  abso- 
lutely right,  if  we  consider  it  as  a  sketch, — as  a  first  plan  of  a 
distance,  afterwards  to  be  carried  out  in  detail  But  we  must 
remember  that  all  these  alternate  spaces  of  grey  and  gold  are 
not  the  landscape  itself,  but  the  treatment  of  it ;  not  its  sub- 
stance, but  its  light  and  shade.  They  are  just  what  nature 
would  cast  over  it,  and  write  upon  it  with  every  cloud,  but 
which  she  would  cast  in  play,  and  without  carefulness,  as 
matters  of  the  very  smallest  possible  importance.  All  her 
work  and  her  attention  would  be  given  to  bring  out  fix>m 
underneath  this,  and  through  this,  the  forms  and  the  material 
character  which  this  can  only  be  valuable  to  illustrate,  not  to 
conceal.  Every  one  of  those  broad  spaces  she  would  linger 
over  in  protracted  delight,  teaching  you  fresh  lessons  in  every 
hair  s  breadth  of  it,  and  pouring  her  fulness  of  invention  into 
it,  until  the  mind  lost  hereelf  in  following  her :  now  Mnging 
the  dark  edge  of  the  shadow  with  a  tufted  line  of  level  forest ; 
now  losing  it  for  an  instant  in  a  breath  of  mist ;  then  breaking 
it  with  the  white  gleaming  angle  of  a  narrow  brook ;  then 
dwelling  upon  it  again  in  a  gentle,  mounded,  melting  undula- 
tion, over  the  other  side  of  which  she  would  carry  you  down 
into  a  dusty  space  of  soft  crowded  light,  with  the  hedges 
and  the  paths  and  the  sprinkled  cottages  and  scattered  trees 
mixed  up  and  mingled  together  in  one  beautiful,  delicate, 

*  [No.  31  in  the  National  Gallery,  by  G.  Poussin.    For  other  references  to  the 
picture,  see  above,  p.  282 ;  and  below,  pp.  348,  376.] 
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impenetrable  mystery,  sparkling  and  melting,  and  passing 
away  into  the  sky,  without  one  line  of  distinctness,  or  one 
instant  of  vacancy. 

Now  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  the  painter  to  follow  all 
this ;  he  cannot  come  up  to  the  same  degree  and  ^^  j^  ,.,,^ 
order  of  infinity,  but  he  can  give  us  a  lesser  kind  peraHve  mcw 
of  infinity.     He  has  not  one  thousandth  part  of  ^;^lS^^ 
the  space  to  occupy  which  nature  has ;  but  he  can,  o//uhMM  and 
at  least,  leave  no  part  of  that  space  vacant  and  un-  ^^^^'^ 
profitable.     If  nature  carries  out  her  minutiae  over  miles,  he 
has  no  excuse  for  generalizing  in  inches.    And  if  he  will  only 
give  us  all  he  can,  if  he  will  give  us  a  fulness  as  complete  and 
as  mysterious  as  nature's,  we  will  pardon  him  for  its  being  the 
fulness  of  a  cup  instead  of  an  ocean.     But  we  will  not  pardon 
him,  if,  because  he  has  not  the  mile  to  occupy,  he  will  not 
occupy  the  inch,  and  because  he  has  fewer  means  at  his  com- 
mand, will  leave  half  of  those  in  his  power  unexerted.     Still 
less  will  we  pardon  him  for  mistaking  the  sport  of  nature  for 
her  labour,  and  for  following  her  only  in  her  hour  of  rest, 
¥dthout  observing  how  she  has  worked  for  it     After  spending 
centuries  in  raising  the  forest,  and  guiding  the  river,  and 
modelling  the  mountain,  she  exults  over  her  work  in  buoyancy 
of  spirit,  with  playfiil  sunbeam   and  flying  cloud;  but  the 
painter  must  go  through  the  same  labour,  or  he  must  not  have 
the  same  recreation.    Let  him  chisel  his  rock  faithfully,  and 
tuft  his  forest  delicately,  and  then  we  will  allow  him  his  freaks 
of  light  and  shade,  and  thank  him  for  them ;  but  we  will  not 
be  put  off  with  the  play  before  the  lesson,  with  the  adjunct 
instead  of  the  essence,  with  the  illustration  instead  of  the  fact 
I  am  somewhat  anticipating  my  subject  here,  because  I 
can  scarcely  help  answering  the  objections  which  I  §  lo.  Bnadtk 
know  must  arise  in  the  minds  of  most  readers,  «»»^««w^' 
especially  of  those    who    are  partially  artistical,   respecting 
"generalization,''  "breadth,"  "effect,**  etc.     It  were  to  be 
wished  that  our  writers  on  art  would  not  dwell  so  frequently 
on  the  necessity  of  breadth,  without  explaining  what  it  means; 
and  that  we  had  more  constant  reference  made  to  the  principle 
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which  I  can  only  remember  having  seen  once  clearly  explained 
and  insisted  on,  that  breadth  is  not  vacancy.  Grcneralization 
is  unity,  not  destruction  of  parts ;  and  composition  is  not  an-- 
nihilation,  but  arrangement  of  materials.  The  breadth  idiich 
unites  the  truths  of  nature  with  her  harmonies  is  merito- 
rious and  beautiful ;  but  the  breadth  which  annihilates  those 
truths  by  the  million  is  not  painting  nature,  but  painting  over 
her.  And  so  the  masses  which  result  from  right  concords 
and  relations  of  details  are  sublime  and  impressive ;  but  the 
masses  which  result  from  the  eclipse  of  details  are  contemptible 
and  painfriL*  And  we  shall  show,  in  following  parts  of  the 
work,  that  distances  like  those  of  Poussin  are  mere  meaning- 
less tricks  of  clever  execution,  which,  when  once  discovered, 
the  artist  may  repeat  over  and  over  again,  with  mechanical 
contentment  and  perfect  satisfaction,  both  to  himself  and  to 
his  superficial  admirers,  with  no  more  exertion  of  intellect  nor 
awakening  of  feeling  than  any  tradesman  has  in  multiplying 
some  ornamental  pattern  of  furniture.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  (for  we  cannot  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
question  here,)  the  falsity  and  imperfection  of  such  distances 
admit  of  no  dispute.  Beautiful  and  ideal  they  may  be ;  true 
they  are  not :  and  in  the  same  way  we  might  go  through  every 
part  and  portion  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  showing 
throughout,  either  that  you  have  every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass 
staring  defiance  at  the  mystery  of  nature,  or  that  you  have 
dead  spaces  of  absolute  vacuity,  equally  determined  in  their 
denial  of  her  fulness.  And  even  if  we  ever  find  (as  here  and 
there,  in  their  better  pictures,  we  do)  changeful  passages  of 
agreeable  playing  colour,  or  mellow  and  transparent  modula- 
tions of  mysterious  atmosphere,  even  here  the  touches,  though 
satisfactory  to  the  eye,  are  suggestive  of  nothing;  they  are 
characterless;  they  have  none  of  the  peculiar  expressiveness 

*  Of  course  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  detail  so  lost.  An  artist  may 
generalize  the  trunk  of  a  tree^  where  he  only  loses  lines  of  bark^  and  do  us  a 
kindness ;  but  he  must  not  generalize  the  details  of  a  champaign^  in  which 
there  is  a  history  of  creation.  The  full  discussion  of  the  subject  belongs  to  a 
future  part  of  our  investigation. 
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and  meaning  by  which  nature  maintains  the  variety  and 
interest  even  of  what  she  most  conceals.  She  always  tells  a 
story,  however  hintedly  and  vaguely ;  each  of  her  touches  is 
different  from  all  the  others ;  and  we  feel  with  every  one,  that 
though  we  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  it  cannot  be  any  thing; 
while  even  the  most  dexterous  distances  of  the  old  masters 
pretend  to  secrecy  without  having  anything  to  conceal,  and 
are  ambiguous,  not  from  the  concentration  of  meaning,  but 
from  the  want  of  it. 

And  now,  take  up  one  of  Turner's  distances,  it  matters  not 
which  or  of  what  kind,  drawing  or  painting,  small  §  n.  xh^ 
or  great,  dcme  thirty  years  ago  or  for  last  year's  M^^«^ 
Academy,  as  you  like ;  say  that  of  the  Mercury  ^mm^MO^ 
and  Argus ;  ^  and  look  if  every  fact  which  1  have  '*"*^- 
just  been  pointing  out  in  nature  be  not  carried  out  in  it. 
Abundant  beyond  the  power  of  the  eye  to  embrace  or  follow, 
vast  and  various  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  compre- 
hend, there  is  yet  not  one  atom  in  its  whole  extent  and  mass 
which  does  not  suggest  more  than  it  represents ;  nor  does  it 
suggest  vaguely,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  the 
conception  of  each  individual  inch  of  that  distance  is  abso* 
lutely  clear  and  complete  in  the  master's  mind,  a  separate 
pictiue  fully  worked  out:  but  yet,  clearly  and  frdly  as  the 
idea  is  formed,  just  so  much  of  it  is  given,  and  no  more,  as 
nature  would  have  allowed  us  to  feel  or  see;  just  so  much 
as  would  enable  a  spectator  of  experience  and  knowledge  to 
understand  almost  every  minute  frtigment  of  separate  detail, 
but  appears,  to  the  unpractised  and  careless  eye,  just  what 
a  distance  of  nature's  own  would  appear,  an  unintelligible 
mass.  Not  one  line  out  of  the  millions  there  is  without 
meaning,  yet  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  affected  and  dis- 
guised by  the  dazzle  and  indecision  of  distance.  No  form  is 
made  out,  and  yet  no  form  is  unknown. 

Perhaps  the  truth  of  this  system  of  drawing  is  better 
to  be  understood  by  observing  the  distant  character  of  rich 

^  [For  othtr  refiuenoM  to  this  pictare,  aee  p.  2M  «.] 
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architecture,  than  of  any  other  object.  Gk)  to  the  top  of 
Highgate  HiU  on  a  clear  summer  morning  at  five 
uhuiratioM^  o'clock,  and  look  at  Westminster  Abbey.  You 
inarchiteetu'  ^j^  rcccive  an  imprcssion  of  a  building  enriched 
ra  rawtng.  ^^  multitudiuous  Vertical  lines.  Try  to  distin- 
guish one  of  those  lines  all  the  way  down  from  the  one  next 
to  it :  You  cannot.  Try  to  count  them :  You  cannot.  Try 
to  make  out  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  one  of  them :  You 
cannot.  Look  at  it  generally,  and  it  is  all  symmetry  and 
arrangement.  Look  at  it  in  its  parts,  and  it  is  all  inextricable 
confusion.  Am  not  I,  at  this  moment,  describing  a  piece  of 
Tumer*s  drawing,  with  the  same  words  by  whidi  I  describe 
nature  ?  And  what  would  one  of  the  old  masters  have  done 
with  such  a  building  as  this  in  the  distance  ?  Either  he  would 
only  have  given  the  shadows  of  the  buttresses,  and  the  light 
and  dark  sides  of  the  two  towers,  and  two  dots  for  the 
windows;  or  if,  more  ignorant  and  more  ambitious,  he  had 
attempted  to  render  some  of  the  detail,  it  would  have  been 
done  by  distinct  lines,  would  have  been  broad  caricature  of 
the  delicate  building,  felt  at  once  to  be  false,  ridiculous,  and 
offensive.  His  most  successful  effort  would  only  have  given 
us,  through  his  careftilly  toned  atmosphere,  the  effect  of  a 
colossal  parish  church,  without  one  line  of  carving  on  its 
economic  sides.  Turner,  and  Turner  only,  would  follow  and 
render  on  the  canvas  that  mystery  of  decided  line,  that 
distinct,  sharp,  visible,  but  unintelligible  and  inextricable  rich- 
ness, which,  examined  part  by  part,  is  to  the  eye  nothing  but 
con&sion  and  defeat,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  all  unity, 
symmetry,  and  truth.* 

*  Fide,  for  illustration,  Fontainebleau,  in  the  Illustrations  to  Scott ; 
Vignette  at  opening  of  Human  Life,  in  Rogers's  Poems;  Venice,  in  the 
Italy;  ChAteau  de  Blois;  the  Rouen,  and  Pont  Neuf,  Paris,  in  the  Rivers 
of  France.  The  distances  of  all  the  Academy  pictures  of  Venice,  especially 
the  Shy  lock,  are  most  instructive.^ 


'  [The  ''  Fontainebleau "  is  in  voL  xv.  of  the  Prate  Works ;  the  Rogers'  Wgnette 
at  p.  63  of  the  Poems  (drawing,  N.G.,  399);  '*  Venice,"  p.  47  of  the  Italy  (draw- 
ing, N.G.,  391).  The  French  subjects  are  in  The  Seine  and  the  Loire,  Nos.  43,  14 
'^   G.,  133),  or  15,  and  34  (N.G.,  142).     For  the  "  Shylock,"  see  below,  p.  3G4  n.] 
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Nor  is  this  mode  of  representation  true  only  with  respect 
to  distances.     Every  object,  however  near  the  eye,  j.  ^^  j^  ^^^ 
has  something  about  it  which  you  cannot  see,  and  otjecu  a*  weii 
which   brings  the  mystery  of  distance  even  into  *^^*^''^*- 
every  part  and  portion  of  what  we  suppose  ourselves  to  see 
most  distinctly.    Stand  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  at  Venice, 
as  close  to  the  church  as  you  can,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
top  of  it.     Look  at  the  capitals  of  the  columns  on  the  second 
story.     You  see  that  they  are  exquisitely  rich,  carved  all  over. 
Tell  me  their  patterns:  You  cannot.     Tell  me  the  direction 
of  a  single  line  in  them :  You  cannot.     Yet  you  see  a  mul- 
titude of  lines,  and  you  have  so  much  feeling  of  a  certain 
tendency  and  arrangement  in  those  lines,  that  you  are  quite 
sure  the  capitals  are  beautifid,  and  that  they  are  all  different 
from  each  other.     But  I  defy  you  to  make  out  one  single  line 
in  any  one  of  them.     Now  go  to  Canaletto's  painting  of  this 
church,  in  the  Palazzo  Manfrini,^  taken  from  the  « ^^  y^^^ 
very  spot  on  which  you  stood.     How  much  has  he  and/aUehood 
represented  of  aU  this?    A  black  dot  under  each  ^/^''«'^^- 
capital  for  the  shadow,  and  a  yellow  one  above  it  for  the  light. 
There  is  not  a  vestige  nor  indication  of  carving  or  decoration 
of  any  sort  or  kind. 

Very  different  from  this,  but  erring  on  the  other  side,  is 
the  ordinary  drawing  of  the  architect,  who  gives  the  principal 
lines  of  the  design  with  delicate  clearness  and  precision,  but 
with  no  uncertainty  or  mystery  about  them ;  which  mystery 
being  removed,  all  space  and  size  are  destroyed  with  it,  and 
we  have  a  drawing  of  a  model,  not  of  a  building.  But  in 
the  capital  lying  on  the  foreground  in  Turner's  Daphne  hunt- 
ing with  Leucippus,*  we  have  the  perfect  truth.  Not  one  jag 
of  the  acanthus  leaves  is  absolutely  visible,  the  lines  are  all 
disorder,  but  you  feel  in  an  instant  that  all  are  there.     And 

^  [The  best  pictures  iu  thu  peUce  were  disperBed  in  1B.MJ  (lee  StoM*  qf  Venice, 
VenetiJin  index^  #.  Manfrini).] 

<  ['« ApoUo  and  Dmphne'^  (1837),  No.  520  in  the  NaUonal  Gellenr ;  tee  iVetfet  m 
the  ^mer  QtJkrif  for  a  deeeription  of  the  picture^  and  for  other  reforeneee  to  it  tee 
below,  pp.  453^  461 ;  Modem  Ptdmtere,  vol.  it.  ch.  xrii.  g§  42^  48  ;  toL  t.  pt  vi. 
ck  X.  $  20.] 

III.  Y 
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so  it  will  invariably  be  found  through  every  portion  of  detail 
in  his  late  and  most  perfect  works. 

But  if  there  be  this  mystery  and  inexhaustible  finish 
§  15.  stui  merely  in  the  more  delicate  instances  of  archi- 
grwt^juiness  tcctural  dccoratiou,  how  much  more  in  the  cease- 
kmdscape/are-  less  and  incomparable  decoration  of  nature.  The 
grimnds.  detail  of  a  single  weedy  bank  laughs  the  carving 

of  ages  to  scorn.  Every  leaf  and  stalk  has  a  design  and 
tracery  upon  it ;  every  knot  of  grass  an  intricacy  of  shade 
which  the  labour  of  years  could  never  imitate,  and  which,  if 
such  labour  could  follow  it  out  even  to  the  last  fibres  of  the 
leaflets,  would  yet  be  falsely  represented,  for,  as  in  all  other 
cases  brought  forward,  it  is  not  clearly  seen,  but  confusedly 
and  mysteriously.  That  which  is  nearness  for  the  bank,  is 
distance  for  its  details;  and  however  near  it  may  be,  the 
greater  part  of  those  details  are  still  a  beautiful  incompre- 
hensibility.* 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered^  however,  that  these  truths  present  themselves 
in  all  probability  under  very  different  phases  to  individuals  of  different  powers 
of  vision.  Many  artists  who  appear  to  generalize  rudely  or  rashly  are  perhaps 
£dthfully  endeavouring  to  render  the  appearance  which  nature  bears  to  signt 
of  limited  range.  Others  may  be  led  by  their  singular  keenness  of  sight  into 
inexpedient  detail.  Works  which  are  painted  for  effect  at  a  certain  distance 
must  be  always  seen  at  disadvantage  by  those  whose  sight  is  of  different  range 
from  the  painter's.  Another  circumstance  to  which  I  ought  above  to  have 
alluded  is  the  scale  of  the  picture ;  for  there  are  different  degrees  of  generaliza- 
tion, and  different  necessities  of  symbolism,  belonging  to  every  scale:  the 
stipple  of  the  miniature  painter  would  be  offensive  on  features  of  the  life  size, 
and  the  leaves  which  Tintoret  may  articulate  on  a  canvas  of  sixty  feet  by 
twenty-five,  must  be  generalized  by  Turner  on  one  of  four  by  three.  Another 
circumstance  of  some  importance  is  the  assumed  distance  of  the  foreground  ; 
many  landscape  painters  seem  to  think  their  nearest  foreground  is  always 
equally  near,  whereas  its  distance  from  the  spectator  varies  not  a  little,  being 
always  at  least  its  own  calculable  breadth  from  side  to  side  as  estimated  by 
figures  or  any  other  object  of  known  size  at  the  nearest  part  of  it  With 
Claude  almost  always ;  with  Turner  often,  as  in  the  Daphne  and  Leucippus,  this 
breadth  is  forty  or  fifty  yards ;  and  as  the  nearest  foreground  object  must  then 
be  at  least  that  distance  removed,  and  may  be  much  more,  it  is  evident  that 
no  completion  of  close  detail  is  in  such  cases  allowable  (see  here  another  proof 
of  Claude's  erroneous  practice) ;  with  Titian  and  Tintoret,  on  the  contrary, 
the  foreground  is  rarely  more  than  five  or  six  yards  broad,  and  its  objects  there- 
fore being  only  five  or  six  yards  distant  are  entirely  detailed. 

None  of  these  circumstances,  however,  in  any  wise  affect  the  great  principle. 


Korf'^iMHiiHl  St  lulv. 
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Hence,  throughout  the  picture,  the  expression  of  space  and 
size  is  dependent  upon  obscurity,  united  with,  or  §  iq^  space 
rather   resultant   from,   exceeding    fuhiess.      We  ^If^^^^ 
destroy  both  space  and  size,  either  by  the  vacancy  ^  distinetnen 
which  affords  us  no  measure  of  space,  or  by  the  ^^dbywcancy. 
distinctness  which  gives   us  a  false  one.       The  distance  of 
Poussin,  having  no  indication  of  trees,  nor  of  meadows,  nor  of 
character  of  any  land,  may  be  fifty  miles  off,  or  may  be  five : 
we  cannot  tell ;  we  have  no  measure,  and  in  consequence,  no 
vivid  impression.    But  a  middle  distance  of  Hobbima's  involves 
a  contradiction  in  terms ;  it  states  a  distance  by  perspective, 
which  it  contradicts  by  distinctness  of  detail. 

A  single  dusty  roll  of  Turner's  brush  is  more  truly  expres- 
sive of  the  infinity  of  foliage,  than  the  niggling  of  Hobbima  ^ 
could  have  rendered  his  canvas,  if  he  had  worked  on  it  till 
doomsday.^     What  Sir  J.  Reynolds  says  of  the  misplaced 

the  confusion  of  detail  taking  place  sooner  or  later  in  all  cases.  I  ought  to 
have  noted^  however,  that  many  of  the  pictures  of  Turner  in  which  the  con- 
fused drawing  has  been  least  understood,  have  been  luminous  iwilighU  ;  and  that 
the  uncertainty  of  twilight  is  therefore  added  to  that  of  general  distance.  In 
the  evenings  of  the  south  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  objects  touched 
with  the  reflected  light  of  the  western  sky  continue,  even  for  the  space  of 
half  an  hour  after  sunset,  glowing,  ruddy,  and  intense  in  colour,  and  almost  as 
bright  as  if  they  were  still  beneath  actual  sunshine,  even  till  the  moon  begins 
to  cast  a  shadow:  but,  in  spite  of  this  brilliancy  of  colour,  all  the  details 

'  [Cf.  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  pt  vi.  ch.  v.  §§  7,  8,  where  this  passage  is  cited  and 
the  subject  returned  to.] 

*  [Kds.  1  and  2  here  read  as  follows  :— 

''Of  all  errors,  therefore,  too  much  making  out  is  the  most  yicious; 
because  it  in  hit  involves  every  other  kind  of  error,  denving  one-half  of 
the  truths  to  be  stated,  while  it  misreoresents  those  whicn  it  pretends  to 
state.  He  who  pretends  to  draw  all  the  leaves  of  an  oak,  denies  five  while  he 
expresses  three,  and  expresses  thoee  three  fidsely.  He  alone  who  defines  none, 
can  suggest  all.  [§  17.  Swift  execution^  etc  (ss  in  text).]  We  shall  see, 
hereafter,  in  examining  the  Qualities  of  execution,  that  one  of  its  chiefest 
attractions  is  the  power  of  rigntly  expressing  if^lnUy ;  and  that  the  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  the  swift  strokes  of  a  great  master  is  not  so  much  de- 
pendent on  the  swiftness  or  decision  of  them,  as  on  the  expreasiou  of  infinite 
mystery  by  the  mere  breaking,  crumbling,  or  dividing  or  the  touch,  which 
the  lahour  of  months  could  not  have  readbed,  if  devoted  to  separate  details. 
One  of  Landseer's  breaking,  scratchy  touches  of  light  is  far  more  truly  ex- 
pressive of  the  infinity  of  hair,  than  a  week's  work  could  make  a  painting 
of  particular  hairs ;  and  a  single  dusty  roll  .  .  .  doomsday.  And  thus  while 
the  mind  is  kept  intent  uoon  wholeness  of  eilect,  the  band  is  far  more  likely 
to  give  fidthful  imam  of  details,  than  if  the  mind  and  hand  be  both  intent 
on  the  minativ.    Mliat  Sir  J.  Reynolds  .  .  ."] 
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labour  of  his  Roman  acquaintance  on  separate  leaves  of  foliage, 
and  the  certainty  he  expresses  that  a  man  who 
tgmniHmbeH  attended  to  general  character  would  in  five  minutes 
r^^Sff  P'^^^  ^  more  fEuthfiil  representation  of  a  tree, 
*^  '    than  the  unfortunate  mechanist  in  as  many  years, 

is  thus  perfectly  true  and  well  founded;^  but  this  is  not  be- 
cause details  are  undesirable,  but  because  they  are  best  given 
by  swift  execution,  and  because,  individually,  they  cannot  be 
§  la  FinUh  u  given  to  all.  But  it  should  be  observed  (though 
farmannecei'  we  shall  bc  better  able  to  insist  upon  this  point  in 
jo^^Sian^  future)  that  much  of  harm  and  error  has  arisen 
kutoricaimih  from  the  suppositiou  and  assertions  of  swift  and 
^^^'^'  brilliant  historical  painters,  that  the  same  principles 

of  execution  are  entirely  applicable  to  landscape,  which  are 
right  for  the  figure.  The  artist  who  falls  into  extreme  detail  in 
drawing  the  human  form,  is  apt  to  become  disgusting  rather 
than  pleasing.  It  is  more  agreeable  that  ^  the  general  outline 
and  soft  hues  of  flesh  should  alone  be  given,  than  its  hairs,  and 
veins,  and  lines  of  intersection.      And  even  the  most  rapid 

become  ghostly  and  ill-defined.  This  is  a  favourite  moment  of  Turner's,  and 
he  invariably  characterizes  it,  not  by  gloom,  but  by  uncertainty  of  detail.  I 
have  never  seen  the  effect  of  clear  twilight  thoroughly  rendered  by  art ;  that 
effect  in  which  all  details  are  lost,  while  intense  clearness  and  light  are  still 
felt  in  the  atmosphere,  in  which  nothing  is  distinctly  seen ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
darkness,  far  less  mist,  that  is  the  cause  of  concealment  Turner's  efforts  at 
rendering  this  effect  (as  the  Wilderness  of  Engedi,  Assos,  Ch&teau  de  Blois, 
Caer-laverock,  and  others  innumerable)  have  always  some  dight  appearance  of 
mistiness,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  details ;  but  it  remains  to  be  shown 
that  any  closer  approximation  to  the  effect  is  possible.* 

^  ['^I  remember  a  landscape  painter  io  Rome,  who  was  known  bv  the  name  of 
Studio,  from  his  patience  in  high  finishing,  in  which  he  thought  the  whole  excellence 
of  art  consisted ;  so  that  he  once  endeavoured,  as  he  said,  to  represent  every  individual 
leaf  of  a  tree.  Iliis  picture  I  never  saw ;  but  I  am  very  sure  that  an  artist,  who  looked 
only  at  the  general  character  of  the  species,  the  order  of  the  branches,  and  the  masses 
oi  the  foliage,  would  in  a  few  minutes  produce  a  more  true  resembhmce  of  trees,  than 
this  painter  in  as  many  mouths"  {DUcaurses,  xi.).] 

'  [Eds.  1  and  2  read  :— 

"  It  is  more  affreeable  that  a  nostril  or  an  ear  should  be  suggested  by  a 
single  dash  of  the  pencil  than  that  they  should  be  made  out  with  microscopic 
accuracy, — more  agreeable  that  .  .  ."] 

*  [This  footnote  was  added  in  the  3rd  ed.  ^^ Engedi"  and  ''Assos"  were  eu- 
rraved  in  Finden's  Bible;  " Caer-kverock,"  in  vol.  iv.  of  Soott's  Ppetkal  Works;  for 
"  Chi^teau  de  Blois,"  see  plate  85  in  vol.  v.  of  Modem  Painters^  and  in  this  voL  cf. 
pp.  315,  336  n.,  423.] 
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and  generalizing  expression  of  the  human  body,  if  directed  by 
perfect  knowledge,  and  rigidly  faithfiil  in  drawing,  will  com- 
monly omit  very  little  of  what  is  agreeable  or  impressive.^  But 
the  exclusively  generalizing  landscape  painter  omits  the  whole 
of  what  is  valuable  in  his  subject ;  omits  thoughts,  designs,  and 
beauties  by  the  million,  eveiything  indeed,  which  can  furnish 
him  with  variety  or  expression.  A  distance  in  Lincolnshire, 
or  in  Lombardy,  might  both  be  generalized  into  such  blue  and 
ycUow  stripes  as  we  see  in  Poussin  ;  but  whatever  there  is  of 
beauty  or  character  in  either,  depends  altogether  on  our  under- 
standing the  details,  and  feeling  the  difference  between  the 
morasses  and  ditches  of  the  one,  and  the  rolling  sea  of  mul- 
berry trees  of  the  other.  And  so  in  every  part  of  the  subject, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  is  impassible  to  go 
too  finely,  or  think  too  much  about  details  in  landscape,  so 
that  they  be  rightly  arranged  and  rightly  massed ;  but  that 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  render  anything  like  the  fulness  or 
the  space  of  nature,  except  by  that  mystery  or  obscurity  of 
execution  which  she  herself  uses,  and  in  which  Turner  only 
has  followed  her.* 

We   have   now   rapidly  glanced   at   such  general   truths 
of  nature  as  can   be  investigated  without  much  o  j^  n^fcam- 
knowledge  of  what   is   beautiful.      Questions   of  tuiation  qftk^ 
arrangement,  massing,  and  generalization,  I  prefer  '^^^' 
leaving  untouched,  until  we  know  something  about  details, 
and  something  about  what  is  beautiful.     All  that  is  desirable, 
even  in  these  mere  technical  and  artificial  points,  is  based  upon 
truths  and  habits  of  nature ;  but  we  cannot  understand  those 
truths  until  we  are  acquainted  with  the  specific  forms  and 

^  [For  *'  imprenive/'  eds.  1  and  2  mA,  *'  impretnYe ;   it  will  Iom  onlj  what  It 
monotODOiM  and  uninterestinf,  if  not  dieagTeeable."] 

'  [Edi.  1  and  2  continue  thus  : — 

"  And  thus  we  have  two  |p*eat  clasaee  of  error  in  landaeape  painting:  tlM 
firsts  the  attempting  to  give  all  details  distinctly,  which  is  the  error  of 
children,  mechanics,  and  the  Dutch  school ;  the  second,  the  omitting  details 
altogether,  which  is  commonly  the  error  of  an  impetuous,  intellectual,  bat 
uncultivated  mind,  and  is  found  in  whatever  is  best  of  the  Italian  schooL 
(Claude's  foregrounds  come  under  the  same  categonr  with  the  Dutch.)  Both 
destroy  space  and  beauty,  but  Uie  first  error  is  a  mlsehood^  the  seeond  only 
an  impernetion."] 
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minor  details  which  they  affect,  or  out  of  which  they  arise.  I 
shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  examine  the  invaluable  and  essential 
truths  of  specific  character  and  form ;  briefly  and  imperfectly, 
indeed,  as  needs  must  be,  but  yet  at  length  sufiicient  to  enable 
the  reader  to  pursue,  if  he  will,  the  subject  for  himself.^ 

1  [Eds.  1  and  2  add  the  foUowinii:  :— 

''  Let  me,  however^  point  back  for  a  moment  to  the  result  of  onr  present 
examination  of  general  truths.  We  have  found  the  old  masters  excel  us 
in  one  particular  ouality  of  colour — probably  the  result  merely  of  some 
technical  secret,  ana  in  one  deceptive  effect  of  tone,  gained  at  the  expense 
of  a  thousand  fidsehoods  and  omissions.  We  have  found  them  fidse  in  aerial 
perspective,  fiilse  in  colour,  false  in  chiaroscuro,  fidse  in  space,  fidse  in 
detail ;  and  we  have  found  one  of  our  modem  artists  fiuthfiil  in  every  pointy 
and  victorious  in  every  struggle,  and  all  of  them  aiming  at  the  highest  class 
of  truths.  For  which  is  the  most  important  truth  in  a  painting — fi>r  instance, 
of  St  Mark's  at  Venice, — ^the  exact  quality  of  relief  against  the  sky,  which  it 
shares  with  every  hovel  and  brick-kiln  in  Italy^  or  the  intricacy  of  detail 
and  brilliancy  of  colour  which  distinguish  it  from  every  other  building  in  the 
world  ?  Or  with  respect  to  the  street  of  Poussin,  is  it  of  more  importance 
that  we  should  be  told  the  exact  pitch  of  blackness  which  its  chimnejrs 
assume  against  the  sky,  or  that  we  should  perceive  the  thousands  of  intricate 
and  various  incidents  which  in  nature  would  have  covered  every  cottage  with 
history  of  Italian  life  and  character  ?  Our  feelings  might  answer  for  us  in 
an  instant;  but  let  us  use  our  determined  tests.  The  one  truth  is  un- 
characteristic, unhistorical,  and  of  the  secondary  class ;  the  others  are 
characteristic,  historical^  and  of  the  primary  class.  How  incalculably  is  the 
balance  already  in  fitvour  of  modern  art ! "] 


SECTION  III 

OF   TRUTH    OF   SKIES  * 

CHAPTER  I 

OF  THE   OPEN   SKY 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little  in  general  people  know  about 
the  sky.     It  is  the  part  of  creation  in  which  nature 
has  done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasmg  man,  more  peculiar  adap- 
tor the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking  to  him  '«*«>»  ¥tke 
and  teaching  him,  than  in  any  other  of  her  works,  pUanng  and 
and  it  is  just  the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  ^<^^^Hf  ^ 
her.     There  are  not  many  of  her  other  works  in 
which  some  more  material  or  essential  purpose  than  the  mere 
pleasing  of  man  is  not  answered   by  every  part   of  their 
organization;  but  every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky  might, 
so  fieu*  as  we  know,  be  answered,  if  once  in  three  days,  or 
thereabouts,  a  great,  ugly,  black  rain-cloud  were  brought  up 
over  the  blue,  and  everything  well  watered,  and  so  all  left 
blue  again  till  next  time,  with  perhaps  a  film  of  morning  and 
evening  mist  for  dew.    And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a 
moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives,  when  nature  is  not  producing 
scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  and 
working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  principles  of 
the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done 
for  us,  and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure.*    And  every 
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j§  1,  2,  and  3  of  this  ehmpter  are  §  SI  in  Fronds  il^rMtof.] 
n  a  footnote  here  to  FrmidM  AgruU*  (1876),  Rutldn  wrote : — 

^*  At  leasts  I  thought  so,  when  I  was  four-and-twenty.  At  five-and-fiftf,  I 
£uicT  that  it  is  just  possible  there  mar  be  other  creatures  in  the  uniTerse  to 
be  pleased,  or^— it  may  be,— displeased,  by  the  weather."] 
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man,  wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other  sources  of 
interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this  doing  for  him  constantly.  The 
noblest  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be  seen  and  known  but  by 
few;  it  is  not  intended  that  man  should  live  always  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  he  injures  them  by  his  presence,  he  ceases  to 
feel  them  if  he  be  always  with  them :  but  the  sky  is  for  all ; 
bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not 

"  Too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ; "  ^ 

it  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  perpetual  comfort  and 
exalting  of  the  heart,  for  soothing  it  and  purifying  it  frt)m  its 
dross  and  dust.  Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  capricious, 
sometimes  awful,  never  the  same  for  two  moments  together ; 
almost  human  in  its  passions,  almost  spiritual  in  its  tenderness, 
almost  divine  in  its  infinity,  its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in 
us  is  as  distinct,  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of  blessing 

to  what  is  mortal  is  essential.*  And  yet  we  never 
lesgMMM^'  attend  to  it,  we  never  make  it  a  subject  of 
^ftichitiienmu  thought,   but  as  it  has  to  do  with  our  animal 

sensations:  we  look  upon  all  by  which  it  speaks 
to  us  more  clearly  than  to  brutes,  upon  all  which  bears 
witness  to  the  intention  of  the  Supreme  that  we  are  to 
receive  more  from  the  covering  vault  than  the  light  and  the 
dew  which  we  share  with  the  weed  and  the  worm,  only  as 
a  succession  of  meaningless  and  monotonous  accident,  too 
common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment  of  watch- 
fulness, or  a  glance  of  admiration.  If  in  our  moments  of 
utter  idleness  and  insipidity,  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last 
resource,  which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak  of?  One  says 
it  has  been  wet ;  and  another,  it  has  been  windy ;  and  another, 
it  has  been  warm.  Who,  among  the  whole  chattering  crowd, 
can  tell  me  of  the  forms  and  the  precipices  of  the  chain  of  tall 

^  [For  another  referenee  to  this  piece  hy  Wordsworth  (''  She  was  a  phantom  of 
delight '0>  see  Suame  and  LUiet,  §  71.] 

>  [For  "iu  appeal  to  what  w  immortal  .  .  .  mortal  is  essential,"  eds.  1  and  2 
read,  *'}th  surely  meant  for  the  chief  teacher  of  what  is  immortal  in  us,  as  it  is  the 
chief  minister  of  chastisement  or  of  blessing  to  what  is  mortal."] 
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white  mountains  that  girded  the  horizon  at  noon  yesterday  ? 
Who  saw  the  narrow  sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  south  and 
smote  upon  their  summits  until  they  melted  and  mouldered 
away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rain  ?  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the 
dead  clouds  when  the  sunlight  left  them  last  night,  and  the 
west  wind  blew  them  before  it  like  withered  leaves  ?  All  has 
passed,  unregretted  as  unseen ;  or  if  the  apathy  be  ever 
shaken  off,  even  for  an  instant,  it  is  only  by  what  is  gross, 
or  what  is  extraordinary ;  ^  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  broad  and 
tierce  manifestations  of  the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the 
clash  of  the  hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind,  ^ 
that  the  highest  characters  of  the  sublime  are  u^^Hai^fthue 
developed.  God  is  not  in  the  earthquake,  nor  f^^o^aretu 
in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still,  smaU  voice.  They 
are  but  the  blunt  and  the  low  faculties  of  our  nature, 
which  can  only  be  addressed  through  lamp-black  and  light- 
ning. It  is  in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  unobtrusive 
majesty,  the  deep,  and  the  calm,  and  the  perpetual ;  that 
which  must  be  sought  ere  it  is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it  is 
understood ;  things  which  the  angels  work  out  for  us  daily, 
and  yet  vary  eternally :  which  are  never  wanting,  and  never 
repeated ;  which  are  to  be  found  always,  yet  each  found 
but  once;  it  is  through  these  that  the  lesson  of  devotion 
is  chiefly  taught,  and  the  blessing  of  beauty  given.  These 
are  what  the  artist  of  highest  aim  must  study ; 
it  is  these,  by  the  combination  of  which  his  imrtdmV^Ay 
ideal  is  to  be  created ;  these,  of  which  so  little  «^^*^  <»»- 
notice  is  ordinarily  taken  by  common  observers, 
that  I  fiilly  believe,  little  as  people  in  general  are  con- 
cemed  with  art,  more  of  their  ideas  of  sky  are  derived  from 
pictures  than  from  reality ;  and  that  if  we  could  examine 
the  conception  formed  in  the  minds  of  most  educated 
persons   when   we   talk   of  clouds,  it  would   frequently  be 

1  [For  "  eztraordioAiy ;  and  jet  it  ii  not,"  edt.  1  and  2  read  : — 

'^  extraordinary,  when  the  heavens  fbroe  themaelTes  on  oar  attention  with 
some  blase  of  fire^  or  blackneM  of  thunder^  or  awaken  the  curiotitj  of  idleneat, 
hecaaae  the  sun  looks  like  a  fryin|(^pan^  or  the  moon  like  a  IboL 
''Bat  it  is  not  .  .  ."] 
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found  composed  of  fragments  of  blue  and  white  reminiscences 
of  the  old  masters.^ 

I  shall  enter  upon  the  examination  of  what  is  true  in  sky 
at  greater  length,  because  it  is  the  only  part  of  a  pictiu^  of 
which  all,  if  they  will,  may  be  competent  judges.  What  I 
may  have  to  assert  respecting  the  rocks  of  Salvator,  or  the 
boughs  of  Claude,  I  can  scarcely  prove,  except  to  those  whom 
I  can  immure  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Apennines,  or  guide  in  their  summer  walks  again  and  again 
through  the  ravines  of  Sorrento.  But  what  I  say  of  the  sky 
can  be  brought  to  an  immediate  test  by  all,  and  I  write  the 
more  decisively,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  so. 

Let  us  b^in  then  with  the  simple  open  blue  of  the  sky. 

This  is  of  course  the  colour  of  the  pure  atmos- 
MsenHai  quaiu  phcnc  air,  uot  the  aqueous  vapour,  but  the  pure 
jw  qfthe  open   azotc  and  oxygcu,  and  it  is  the  total  colour  of  the 

whole  mass  of  that  air  between  us  and  the  void  of 
space.  It  is  modified  by  the  varying  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  suspended  in  it,  whose  colour,  in  its  most  imperfect  and 
therefore  most  visible  state  of  solution,  is  pure  white  (as  in 
steam) ;  which  receives,  like  any  other  white,  the  warm  hues 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and,  according  to  its  quantity  and  im- 
perfect solution,  makes  the  sky  paler,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  or  less  grey,  by  mixing  warm  tones  with  its  blue.  This 
grey  aqueous  vapour,  when  very  decided,  becomes  mist,  and 
when  local,  cloud.  Hence  the  sky  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
transparent  blue  liquid,  in  which,  at  various  elevations,  clouds 
are  suspended,  those  clouds  being  themselves  only  particular 
visible  spaces  of  a  substance  with  which  the  whole  mass  of  this 
liquid  is  more  or  less  impregnated.     Now,  we  all  know  this 

^  [Eds.  1  and  2  continue  : — 

^'  representative  of  rounds  cusliion-like  swellings  and  protuberances  associated 
in  a  very  anomalous  and  unintelligible  manner^  with  legs,  arms,  and  cart- 
wheels ;  or  if  this  be  savins  too  much^  at  least  the  beauty  of  the  natural 
forms  is  so  little  studied^  U&at  such  representations  are  received  either  for 
truths  or  for  something  better  than  truth.  Whatever  there  may  be  in  them 
of  the  poetical^  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  there  is  a  slight  violation 
of  the  true. 

'^  And  I  shall  enter  .  .  .  judges.    Its  other  component  parts  of  subiect 
can  be  open  to  the  criticism  of  comparatively  but  few.     What  I  may  .  .  .'  ] 
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perfectly  well,  and  yet  we  so  far  forget  it  in  practice,  that 
we  little  notice  the  constant  connection  kept  up  §  e.  /^  ommm- 
by  nature  between  her  blue  and  her  clouds;  and  ^>w» •«*««««*• 
we  are  not  offended  by  the  constant  habit  of  the  old  masters, 
of  considering  the  blue  sky  as  totally  distinct  in  its  nature, 
and  far  separated  from  the  vapours  which  float  in  it.  With 
them,  cloud  is  cloud,  and  blue  is  blue,  and  no  kind  of  connec- 
tion between  them  is  ever  hinted  at.  The  sky  is  thought  of 
as  a  clear,  high,  material  dome,  the  clouds  as  separate  bodies 
suspended  beneath  it ;  and  in  consequence,  however  delicate 
and  exquisitely  removed  in  tone  their  skies  may  be,  you 
always  look  at  them,  not  through  them.  Now  if  §  7.  lu  exceed 
there  be  one  characteristic  of  the  sky  more  valu-  ^  ^^^ 
able  or  necessary  to  be  rendered  than  another,  it  is  that  which 
Wordsworth  has  given  in  the  second  ^  book  of  the  Excursion : 

"  The  chasm  of  sky  abore  my  head 
Is  Hearen's  profoundest  asure  ;  no  domain 
For  fickle,  short-lived  clouds,  to  occupy. 
Or  to  pass  through ;  but  rather  an  aSjfss 
In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abide. 
And  whose  soft  gloom,  and  boundless  depth,  might  tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day. ' 

And  in  his  American  Notes,  I  remember  Dickens  notices  the 
same  truth,  describing  himself  as  lying  drowsily  on  the  barge 
deck,  looking  not  at,  but  through  the  sky.*    And  if  you  look 
intensely  at  the  pure  blue  of  a  serene  sky,  you  will  see  that 
there  is  a  variety  and  fulness  in  its  very  repose.     It  is  not  flat 
dead  colour,  but  a  deep,  quivering,  transparent  body  of  pene- 
trable air,  in  which  you  trace  or  imagine  short  falling  spots  of 
deceiving  light,  and  dim  shades,  faint  veiled  vestiges 
of  dark  vapour ;  and  it  is  this  trembling  transpar-  ^tuMHeM  an 
ency  which  our  great  modem  master  has  especially  f^I^^^**^ 
aimed  at  and  given.     His  blue  is  never  laid  on  in 
smooth   coats,  but  in  breaking,  mingling,   melting    hues,  a 

*  rSo  iu  all  the  eds. ;  the  (NMsage  oomM,  howerer,  from  the  third  book.] 
'  [''The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  opeaing  day,  when  lifht  camegieaminy  off  ererr- 
thing ;  the  laiy  motion  of  the  beat,  when  one  lay  idly  on  the  deek,  lookh^r  throngn, 
rather  than  at,  the  deep  blue  sky  .  .  ."  (American  Nairn,  1842,  toI.  U.  p.  esjj 
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quarter  of  an  inch  of  M^ich,  cut  off  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
picture,  is  still  spacious,  still  infinite  and  immeasurable  in 
depth.  It  is  a  painting  of  the  air,  something  into  which  you 
can  see,  through  the  parts  which  are  near  you,  into  those 
which  are  far  off;  something  which  has  no  surface  and  through 
which  we  can  plunge  far  and  farther,  and  without  stay  or  end, 
into  the  profundity  of  space ; — ^whereas,  with  all  the  old  land- 
scape painters  except  Claude,  you  may  indeed  go  a  long  way 
before  you  come  to  the  sky,  but  you  will  strike  hard  against  it 
§  9.  And  by  &t  last.  A  perfectly  genuine  and  untouched  sky 
^^*^»*^-  of  Claude  is  indeed    most  perfect,  and  beyond 

praise,  in  all  qualities  of  air ;  though  even  with  him,  I  often 
feel  rather  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  air  between 
me  and  the  firmament,  than  that  the  firmament  itself  is  ordy 
air.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say  a  word  against  such  skies 
as  that  of  the  Enchanted  Castle,  or  that  marked  80  in  the 
National  Gallery,^  or  one  or  two  which  I  remember  at  Rome ; 
but  how  little  and  by  how  few  these  fine  passages  of  Claude 
are  appreciated,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  sufferance  of  such 
villainous  and  unpalliated  copies  as  we  meet  with  all  over 
Europe,  like  the  Marriage  of  Isaac,  in  our  own  Gallery,  to 
remain  under  his  name.  In  fact,  I  do  not  remember  above 
ten  pictures  of  Claude's,  in  which  the  skies,  whether  repainted 

or  altogether  copies,  or  perhaps  from  Claude's 
Lice  o/them  hand,  but  carelessly  laid  in,  like  that  marked  241, 
inPausm.  Dulwich  Gallery,^  were  not  ftdly  as  feelinifless  and 
in  hu  general  falsc  as  thosc  of  othcr  masters ;  while,  with  the 
^r^xOca^      Poussins,    there    are    no    favourable    exceptions. 

Their  skies  are  systematically  wrong ;  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  sky  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.^    It  is  here  high 

>  [The  ''Enchanted  Castle"  (Uber  VeriUtis,  162)  is  in  the  collection  of  Lady 
Wantage  (''Old  Masters"  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1888).  The  lines  of  Keats  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  J.  R.  Reynolds  ("Teignroouth") — "Yon  know  the  enchanted 
castle, — it  doth  stand,"  etc,  were  suggested  by  the  picture.  No.  dO  in  the  National 
Gallery  is  "  Seaport :  St  Ursula."  For  the  "  Marriage  of  Isaac '^  (No.  12),  see  above, 
p.  41  w.] 

'  [|No.  241  in  the  Dulwich  Grallery  is  not  a  Claude.  The  number  was  probably  a 
mispnnt  for  No.  244  (now  No.  205^,  for  which  see  below,  p.  443.] 

'  [No.  81  in  the  National  Gallery,  by  G.  Poussin.  For  oUier  references  to  the 
picture,  see  above,  pp.  282,  832 ;  and  below,  p.  376.] 
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noon,  as  is  shown  by  the  shadow  of  the  figures ;  and  what  sort 
of  colour  is  the  sky  at  the  top  of  the  picture  ?  Is  it  pale  and 
grey  with  heat,  full  of  sunshine,  and  imfathomable  in  depth  ? 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  a  pitch  of  darkness  which,  except  on 
Mont  Blanc  or  Chimborazo,  is  as  purely  impossible  as  colour 
can  be.  He  might  as  well  have  painted  it  coal  black;  and  it  is 
laid  on  with  a  dead  coat  of  flat  paint,  having  no  one  quality  or 
resemblance  of  sky  abput  it.  It  cannot  have  altered,  because 
the  land  horizon  is  as  delicate  and  tender  in  tone  as  possible, 
and  is  evidently  unchanged ;  and  to  complete  the  absurdity  of 
the  whole  thing,  this  colour  holds  its  own,  without  graduation 
or  alteration,  to  within  three  or  four  degrees  of  the  horizon, 
where  it  suddenly  becomes  bold  and  unmixed  yellow.  Now 
the  horizon  at  noon  may  be  yellow  when  the  whole  sky  is 
covered  with  dark  clouds,  and  only  one  open  streak  of  %ht 
left  in  the  distance  from  which  the  whole  Ught  proceeds ;  but 
with  a  clear  open  sky,  and  opposite  the  sun,  at  noon,  such  a 
yellow  horizon  as  this  is  physically  impossible.  Even  sup- 
posing that  the  upper  part  of  the  sky  were  pale  and  warm, 
and  that  the  transition  from  the  one  hue  to  the  other  were 
effected  imperceptibly  and  gradually,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
in  reality,  instead  of  taking  place  within  a  space  of  two  or 
three  degrees ;  even  then,  this  gold  yellow  would  be  altogether 
absurd:  but  as  it  is,  we  have  in  this  sky  (and  it  is  a  fine 
picture,  one  of  the  best  of  Caspar's  that  I  know)  a  notable 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  old  masters,  two  impossible 
colours  impossibly  united  I  Find  such  a  colour  in  Turner's 
noon-day  zenith  as  the  blue  at  the  top,  or  such  a  colour  at 
a  noon-day  horizon  as  the  yellow  at  the  bottcmi,  or  such  a  con- 
nection of  any  colours  whatsoever  as  that  in  the  centre,  and 
then  you  may  talk  about  his  being  false  to  nature  if  you 
will.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance ;  it  is  Gaspar  Foussin's 
favourite  and  characteristic  effect.  I  remember  twenty  such, 
most  of  them  worse  than  this,  in  the  downright  surfetce  and 
opacity  of  blue.     Again,^  look   at  the  large  Cuyp    in  the 

^  [For ''  AAin,  look,"  od«.  1  and  2  tmd,  "  And,  by^e-bfo,  wliile  we  «ro  tiOldiiir  of 
fnduiKtioiif  of  colour,  look  at  .  .  ."] 
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Dulwich  Gallery,  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  considers  the  "  finest  in 
§  11  Error9  of  ^^^  world,"  and  of  which  he  very  complimentarily 
Cfuyp  m  i^radu^  says,  "  The  tender  green  of  the  valleys,  the  gleam- 
atumqfcoiaur.  ^^  j^j^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^e  Ught  of  the  hills,  havc  an 

effect  like  the  down  on  an  unripe  nectarine "  1  ^  I  ought  to 
have  apologized  before  now,  for  not  having  studied  sufiiciently 
in  Covent  Garden  to  be  provided  with  terms  of  correct  and 
classical  criticism.  One  of  my  friends  begged  me  to  observe 
the  other  day,  that  Claude  was  '*  pulpy ; "  another  added  the 
yet  more  gratifying  information  that  he  was  "juicy;"  and  it 
is  now  happily  discovered  that  Cuyp  is  "downy."  Now  I 
dare  say  that  the  sky  of  this  first-rate  Cu}^  is  very  like  an  un- 
ripe nectarine:  all  that  I  have  to  say  about  it  is,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  unlike  a  sky.  The  blue  remains  unchanged  and 
ungraduated  over  three-fourths  of  it,  down  to  the  horizon; 
while  the  sun,  in  the  left-hand  comer,  is  surrounded  with  a 
halo,  first  of  yellow,  and  then  of  crude  pink,  both  being 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the  last  from  the  blue,  as 
sharply  as  the  belts  of  a  rainbow,  and  both  together  not  ascend- 
ing ten  degrees  in  the  sky.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
any  man  calling  himself  a  painter  could  impose  such  a  thmg 
on  the  public,  and  still  more  how  the  public  can  receive  it,  as 
a  representation  of  that  sunset  purple  which  invariably  extends 
its  influence  to  the  zenith,  so  that  there  is  no  pure  blue  any- 
where, but  a  purple  increasing  in  purity  gradually  down  to 
its  point  of  greatest  intensity  (about  forty-five  degrees  from 
the  horizon),  and  then  melting  imperceptibly  into  the  gold,  the 
three  colours  extending  their  influence  over  the  whole  sky ;  so 
that  throughout  the  whole  sweep  of  the  heaven,  there  is  no  one 
spot  where  the  colour  is  not  in  an  equal  state  of  transition,  pass- 
ing from  gold  into  orange,  fit)m  that  into  rose,  from  that  into 
purple,  from  that  into  blue,  with  absolute  equality  of  change, 
so  that  in  no  place  can  it  be  said,  "  Here  it  changes,"  and  in  no 
place,  "  Here  it  is  unchanging."    This  is  invariably  the  case. 

>  [No.  169  (now  No.  128),  ''Cattle  and  Figures  near  a  River,  with  Mountains." 
See  CriHcUnu  on  Art,  by  William  Hazlitt.  1843.  p.  24  (where  the  picture  is  erroneously 
called  No.  9).] 
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There  is  no  such  thing — ^there  never  was,  and  never  wUl  be 
such  a  thing,  while  6od*s  heaven  remains  as  it  is  made — as 
a  serene,  sunset  sky,  with  its  purple  and  rose  in  belts  about 
the  sun.^ 

Such  bold  broad  examples  of  ignorance  as  these  would 
soon  set  aside  all  the  claims  of  the  professed  land- 
scape painters  to  truth,  with  whatever  delicacy  ^J^ll^^lJ^ 
of  colour  or  manipulation  they  may  be  disguised.  ^iftheMes 
But  there  are  some  skies,  of  the  Dutch  school,  in  jtaHa^Jf^ 
which  clearness  and  coolness  have  been  aimed  at,  ^!!!!^^^^^* 
instead  of  depth ;  and  some  introduced  merely  as  are  unauatn- 
backgrounds  to  the  historical  subjects  of  the  older  ^^"  ntodem 
Italians,  which  there  is  no  matchitag  in  modem 
times;  one  would  think  angels  had  painted  them,  for  all  is 
now  clay  and  oil  in  comparison.      It  seems  as  if  we  had 
totally  lost  the  art,  for  surely  otherwise,  however  little  our 
painters  might  aim  at  it  or  feel  it,  they  would  touch  the 
chord  sometimes  by  accident;  but  they  never  do,  and  the 
mechanical   incapacity  is  still  more  strongly  evidenced   by 
the  muddy  struggles  of  the  unhappy  Germans,^  who  have  the 
feeling,  partially  strained,  artificial,  and  diseased,  indeed,  but 
still  genuine  enough  to  bring  out  the  tone,  if  they  had  the 
mechanical  means  and  technical  knowledge.     But,  however 
they  were  obtained,  the  clear  tones  of  this  kind  of  the  older 
Italians  are  glorious  and  enviable  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 
we  shall  show,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  beautiful,  that 
they  are  one  of  the  most  just  grounds  of  the  fame  of  the 
old  masters. 

But  there  is  a  series  of  phenomena  connected  g  13.  phemo- 
with  the  open  blue  of  the  sky,  which  we  must  take  ^!J^^^  *'***'' 
especial  notice  of,  as  it  is  of  constant  occurrence  neirnaiufw 
m  the  works  of  Turner  and  Claude,  the  effects,  ««'«»«^ 
namely,  of  visible  sunbeams.     It  will  be   necessary  for  us 

1  [Edt.  1  aud  2  add  >- 

*'  Yet  peofila  odl  tueh  an  abfurditv  as  this  '  tnith ; '  and  laugh  at  Turner, 
because  he  |Mdnts  crinMon  cloud8."t 
'  [Elsewhere  Ruskin  refers  to  modem  Uerman  art  as  ''the  school  of  Mud" ;  see 
letlmr  to  £.  S.  Dallas  (1800).] 
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thoroughly  to  understand  the  circumstances  under  which  such 
eflPects  take  place.^ 

Aqueous  vapour  or  mist,  suspended  in  the  atmosphere^ 
becomes  visible  exactly  as  dust  does  in  the  air  of  a  room. 
In  the  shadows  you  not  only  cannot  see  the  dust  itself,  because 
unillumined,  but  you  can  see  other  objects  throu^  the  dust 
without  obscurity,  the  air  being  thus  actually  rendered  more 
transparent  by  a  deprivation  of  light.  Where  a  sunbeam 
enters,  every  particle  of  dust  becomes  visible,  and  a  palpable 
interruption  to  the  sight;  so  that  a  transverse  sunbeun  is 
a  real  obstacle  to  the  vision,  you  cannot  see  things  clearly 
through  it. 

In  the  same  way,  wherever  vapour  is  illuminated  by  trans- 
vei-se  rays,  there  it  becomes  visible  as  a  whiteness  more  or 
less  affecting  the  purity  of  the  blue,  and  destroying  it  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  illumination.  But  where 
vapour  is  in  shade,  it  has  very  little  effect  on  the  sky,  perhaps 
making  it  a  little  deeper  and  greyer  than  it  otherwise  would 
be,  but  not  itself,  unless  very  dense,  distinguishable  or  fielt 
as  mist.^ 

The  appearance  of  mist  or  whiteness  in  the  blue  of  the 
sky  is  thus  a  circumstance  which  more  or  less 
are  oiUt/ ifiu-  accompauics  sunshine,  and  which,  supposing  the 
mimtfiimhf,  quantity  of  vapour  constant,  is  greatest  in  the 
a^arwhen  brightest  suulight.  When  there  are  no  clouds  in 
^f!vm%i^{!^^  the  sky,  the  whiteness,  as  it  affects  the  whole  sky 
nor  wheii  it '  equally,  is  not  particularly  noticeable.  But  when 
^^^"'  there  are  clouds  between  us  and  the  sun,  the  sun 
being  low,  those  clouds  cast  shadows  along  and 
through  the  mass  of  suspended  vapour.     Within  the  space 

1  [Eds.  1  and  2  add  a  footnote  :— 

'^  1  shall  often  be  obliged,  in  the  present  portion  of  the  work^  to  enter  some- 
what tediously  into  the  examination  of  the  phirsical  causes  of  phenomena^  in 
order  that  in  the  future^  when  speaking  of  the  beautiful^  1  may  not  be  obliged 
to  run  every  now  and  then  into  phvsics^  but  may  be  able  to  assert  a  thing 
fearlessly  to  be  right  or  wrongs  false  or  true,  with  reference  for  proof  to 
principles  before  developed.  I  must  be  allowed^  therefore,  at  present^  to 
spend  sometimes  almost  more  time  in  the  investigation  of  nature  than  iu  the 
criticism  of  art."] 

'  [The  two  paragraphs^  "  Aqueous  vapour  .  .  .  felt  as  mist/'  are  §  2^  of  Frondes 
AoresteMA 
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of  these  shadows,  the  vapour,  as  above  stated,  becomes  trans- 
parent and  invisible,  and  the  sky  appears  of  a  pure  blue. 
But  where  the  sunbeams  strike,  the  vapour  becomes  visible 
in  the  form  of  the  beams,  occasioning  those  radiating  shafts 
of  light  which  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  constant 
accompaniments  of  a  low  sun.  The  denser  the  mist,  the 
more  distinct  and  sharp-edged  will  these  rays  be;  when  the 
air  is  very  clear,  they  are  mere  vague,  flushing,  gradated 
passages  of  light ;  when  it  is  very  thick,  they  are  keen-edged 
and  decisive  in  a  high  d^free. 

We  see  then,  first,  that  a  quantity  of  mist  dispersed  through 
the  whole  space  of  the  sky  is  necessary  to  this  phenomenon ; 
and  secondly,  that  what  we  usually  think  of  as  beams  of 
greater  brightness  than  the  rest  of  the  sky  are,  in  reality, 
<Hily  a  part  of  that  sky  in  its  natural  state  of  illiunination, 
cut  ofi^  and  rendered  brilliant  by  the  shadows  from  the  clouds, 
these  shadows  being  in  reality  the  source  of  the  appearance  of 
beams,  so  that,  therefore,  no  part  of  the  sky  can  present  such 
an  i^pearance,  except  when  there  are  broken  clouds  between 
it  and  the  sun ;  and  lastly,  that  the  shadows  cast  from  such 
clouds  are  not  necessarily  grey  or  dark,  but  very  nearly  of  the 
natural  pure  blue  of  a  sl^  destitute  of  vapour. 

Now,  as  it  has  be^i  proved  that  the  appearance  of  beams 
can  only  take  place  in  a  part  of  the  sky  which  has 
clouds  between  it  and  the  sun,  it  is  evident  that  no  ^^  temdeH<y 
appearance  of  beams  can  ever  begin  from  the  orb  intkerepre- 
itself,  except  when  there  is  a  cloud  or  solid  body  ^  ^S!^ 
of  some  kind  between  us  and  it;  but  tliat  sudi  JJJ^"**''**^ 
appearances  will  almost  invariably  b^;in  on  the 
diark  side  of  some  of  the  clouds  around  it,  the  orb  itself  remain- 
ing the  centre  of  a  broad  blaze  of  united  li^t     Wordsworth 
has  given  us,  in  two  lines,  the  only  circumstances  under  which 
rays  can  ever  appear  to  originate  in  the  orb  itself: 

''But  rays  of  light. 
Now  iuddtnUf  diverging  from  the  orb 
Rekrtd  behind  the  mountain  tops,  or  veiled 
By  ike  dense  air,  shot  upwards." 

— Excursion,  book  ix. 
III.  s 
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And  Turner  has  given  us  the  effect  magnificently  in  the 
Dartmouth  of  the  River  Scenery.^  It  is  frequent  among  the 
old  masters,  and  constant  in  Claude ;  though  the  latter,  from 
drawing  his  beams  too  fine,  represents  the  effect  upon  the 
dazzled  eye  rather  than  the  light  which  actually  exists,  and 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  ideal  which  we  see  in  the 
sign  of  the  Rising  Sun ;  nay,  I  am  nearly  sure  that  I  remem- 
ber cases  in  which  he  has  given  us  the  diverging  beam  without 
any  cloud  or  hill  interfering  with  the  orb.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  say  how  far  it  is  allowable  to  represent 
§  16.  The  ray9  t^at  kind  of  ray  which  is  seen  by  the  dazzled  eye. 
wkiok  appear     It  is  very  certain  that  we  never  look  towards  a 

in  the  daxxied     i    .    i  .  . .  •        .  •  i         •  -a. 

eye  should  not  bright  sun  Without  seemg  glancing  rays  issue  from 
be  repreeented.  j^ .  \y^i  j^  jg  equally  certain  that  those  rays  are  no 
more  real  existences  than  the  red  and  blue  circles  which 
we  see  after  having  been  so  dazzled,  and  that  if  we  are  to 
represent  the  rays  we  ought  also  to  cover  our  sky  with  pink 
and  blue  circles.  I  should  on  the  whole  consider  it  utterly 
false  in  principle  to  represent  the  visionary  beam,  and  that  we 
ought  only  to  show  that  which  has  actual  existence.     Such  we 

find  to  be  the  constant  practice  of  Turner.  Even 
%!e  qf  Turner,  whcrc,  owiug  to  iutcrposcd  clouds,  he  has  beams 
His  keen  per-  appearing  to  issuc  from  the  orb  itself,  they  are 
tnoreMieate  broad  bursts  of  light,  not  spiky  rays ;  and  his  more 
phenomena  qf    usual  practice  is  to  keep  all  near  the  sun  in  one 

simple  blaze  of  intense  light,  and  from  the  first 
clouds  to  throw  beams  to  the  zenith,  though  he  often  does  not 
permit  any  appearance  of  rays  until  close  to  the  zenith  itself. 
Open  at  the  80th  page  of  the  Illustrated  edition  of  Rogers's 
Poems.  You  have  there  a  sky  blazing  with  sunbeams;  but 
they  all  begin  a  long  way  from  the  sun,  and  they  are  accounted 
for  by  a  mass  of  dense  clouds  surrounding  the  orb  itself.  Turn 
to  the  7th  page.  Behind  the  old  oak,  where  the  sun  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  you  have  only  a  blaze  of  undistinguished  light ; 

1  [In  the  Rivers  qf  England  (1824).     The  drawing  of  Dartmouth  is  No.  163  in  the 
National  Gallery.] 
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but  up  on  the  left,  over  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  on  its  dark  side, 
the  sunbeam.  Turn  to  page  192, — ^blazing  rays  again,  but  aD 
beginning  where  the  clouds  do,  not  one  can  you  trace  to  the 
sun ;  and  observe  how  carefully  the  long  shadow  on  the  moun- 
tain is  accounted  for  by  the  dim  dark  promontory  projecting 
out  near  the  sun.^     I  need  not  multiply  examples : 

Sift.   Th^  t^Uti 

you  will  find  various  modifications  and  uses  of  aUemee  ofmmg 
these  effects  throughout  his  works.     But  you  will  efndtncti^ 
not  find  a  single  trace  of  them  in  the  old  masters,  m  tklw^Hm 
They  give  you  the  rays  issuing  from  behind  black  ^^^ 
clouds,  because  they  are  a  coarse  and  common 
effect  which  could  not  possibly  escape  their  observation,  and 
because  they  are  easily  imitated.     They  give  you  the  spiky 
shafts  issuing  from  the  orb  itself,  because  these  are  partially 
symbolical  of  light,  and  assist  a  tardy  imagination,  as  two  or 
three  rays  scratched  round  the  sun  with  a  pen  would,  though 
they  would  be  rays  of  darkness  instead  of  light*     But  of  the 
most  beautiful  phenomenon  of  all,  the  appearance  of  the 
delicate  ray  far  in  the  sky,  threading  its  way  among  tlie  thin, 

*  I  hare  left  this  passage  as  it  stood  originally^  because  it  is  right  as  far  as 
it  goes ;  yet  it  speaks  with  too  little  respect  of  symbolism,  which  is  often  of 
the  highest  use  in  religious  art,  and  in  some  measure  is  allowable  in  all  art. 
In  the  works  of  almost  all  the  greatest  masters  there  are  portions  which  are  ex* 
planatory  rather  than  representative,  and  tjrpical  rather  than  imitative ;  nor 
coold  these  be  parted  with  but  at  infinite  loss.  Note,  with  respect  to  the 
present  question,  the  daring  black  sunbeams  of  Titian,  in  his  woodcut  of  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;  and  compare  here  Part  III.  sec  ii.  chapi 
iv.  §  18,  chapu  v.  §  IS.  And  though  I  believe  that  I  am  right  in  considering 
all  such  symbolism  as  out  of  place  in  pure  landscape,  and  in  attributing  that 
of  Claude  to  ignorance  or  inability,  and  not  to  feeling,  yet  I  praise  Turner 
not  so  mach  for  his  absolute  refusal  to  represent  the  spiky  rays  alx>ut  the  nm, 
aa  lor  his  perceiving  and  rendering  that  which  Claude  never  perceived,  the 
multitudinous  presence  of  radiating  light  in  the  upper  sky,  and  on  all  its 
countless  ranks  of  subtle  cloud.' 


^  [The  original  drawings  for  the  rignetten  referred  to  are  in  the  National  Gallarjr*- 
No.  2dO,  ''Tomaro"  (p.  80);  for  thin,  cf.  below,  p.  dfVI,  and  lee  Catalogue  qf  the 
Drawings  and  Sketches  hy  Turner  in  the  Xatianai  Oalkiy  (Group  ix.).  No.  226, 
"Twilight**  (p.  7).  No.  242,  ''The  Alps  at  Daybreak*'  (p.  IM,  not  192);  for  this, 
if,  next  chapter,  p.  366,  and  p.  4i)a] 

'  [This  note  was  added  in  the  tM  ed.  For  other  references  to  the  place  of  syn- 
bolism  in  art,  see  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  iil  ch.  viii.  §  6,  and  Lechtrm  om  AH,  §  6a  J 
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transparent  clouds,  while  all  around  the  sun  is  unshadowed 
fire,  tiiere  is  no  record  nor  example  whatsoever  in  their  works. 
It  was  too  delicate  and  spiritual  for  them;  probably  their 
blunt  and  feelingless  eyes  never  perceived  it  in  nature,  and 
their  untaught  imaginations  were  not  likely  to  originate  it  in 
the  study.^ 

Little  is  to  be  said  of  the  skies  of  our  other  landscape 
artists.  In  paintings,  they  are  commonly  toneless, 
tKe  9ki0i  qf  crudc,  and  wanting  in  depth  and  transparency  ; 
modem  draw-  ^^jt  in  drawings,  somc  very  perfect  and  delicate 
*^^'  examples  have  been  produced  by  various  members 

of  the  old  Water-Colour  Society,  and  one  or  two  others' :  but 
with  respect  to  the  qualities  of  which  we  are  at  present  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  right  to  compare  drawings  with  paintings,  as  the 
wash  or  sponging,  or  other  artifices  peculiar  to  water  colour, 
are  capable  of  producing  an  appearance  of  quality  which  it 
needs  much  higher  art  to  produce  in  oils. 

Taken  generally,  the  open  skies  of  the  modems  are  inferior 
« 20  HMom  ^  quality  to  picked  and  untouched  skies  of  the 
tuiaiian.  The  greatest  of  thc  ancients,  but  far  superior  to  the 
MuJe^are^in  ^^cragc  class  of  pictures  which  we  have  every  day 
^uaHty,  inimU'  fathered  upon  their  reputation.  Nine  or  ten  skies 
rendering  (tf  ^^  Claudc  might  be  named  which  are  not  to  be 
various  truth,  contended  with  in  their  way,  and  as  many  of 
Cuyp.  Teniers  has  given  some  very  wonderful 
passages,  and  the  clearness  of  the  early  Italian  and  Dutch 
schools  is  beyond  all  imitation.  But  the  common  blue 
daubing  which  we  hear  every  day  in  our  best  galleries 
attributed  to  Claude  and  Cuyp,  and  the  genuine  skies  of 
Salvator,  and  of  both  the  Poussins,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared for  an  instant  with  the  best  works  of  modem  times, 
even  in  quality  and  transparency;  while  in  all  matters  re- 
quiring delicate  observation  or  accurate  science, — in  all  which 

1  [Eds.  1  and  2  add  :— 

"  Of  the  perfect  and  deeply-based  knowledfi^e  of  such  phenomena  which  is 
traceable  m  all  works  of  Turner,  we  shall  see  forther  instances  in  the  following 
chaDter."! 
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was  not  attainable  by  technicalities  of  art,  and  which  de- 
pended upon  the  artist's  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
nature,  —  all  the  works  of  the  ancients  are  alike  the  pro- 
ductions of  mere  children,  sometimes  manifesting  great 
sensibility,  but  proving  at  the  same  time  feebly  developed 
intelligence,  and  ill  regulated  observation. 


CHAPTER  II 

OF  TRUTH  OF  CLOUDS :— FIRST  OF  THE   REGION 
OF  THE  CIRRUS 

Our  next  subject  of  investigation  must  be  the  specific  character 
^LDijUmity  of  clouds,  a  spccics  of  truth  which  is  especially 
i^^^^l**^'^  neglected  by  artists ;  first,  because  as  it  is  within 
Truth  qfeioud*  the  limits  of  possibility  that  a  cloud  may  assume 
^'*^"**^-  almost  any  form,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out,  and 

not  always  easy  to  feel,  wherein  error  consists ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  totally  impossible  to  study  the  forms  of  clouds 
from  nature  with  care  and  accuracy,  as  a  change  in  the  subject 
takes  place  between  every  touch  of  the  following  pencil,  and 
parts  of  an  outline  sketched  at  difierent  instants  cannot 
harmonize,  nature  never  having  intended  them  to  come 
together.  Still  if  artists  were  more  in  the  habit  of  sketching 
clouds  rapidly,  and  as  accurately  as  possible  in  the  outUne, 
from  nature,  instead  of  daubing  down  what  they  call  **  effects  " 
with  the  brush,  they  would  soon  find  there  is  more  beauty 
about  their  forms  than  can  be  arrived  at  by  any  random  felicity 
of  invention,  however  brilliant,  and  more  essential  character 
than  can  be  violated  without  incurring  the  charge  of  falsehood, 
— falsehood  as  direct  and  definite,  though  not  as  traceable,  as 
error  in  the  less  varied  features  of  organic  form. 

The  first  and  most  important  character  of  clouds  is  depend- 
§2  Variatum  ^^*  ^^  *^^  different  altitudes  at  which  they  are 
qf  their  eharac  formed.  The  atmosphcre  may  be  conveniently 
^Z^^I^TtL  considered  as  divided  into  three  spaces,  each  in- 
three  region*  to  habited  by  clouds  of  spccific  character  altogether 
^n^feS^TS'  different,  though,  in  reality,  there  is  no  distinct 
considered  a$  limit  fixed  between  them  by  nature,  clouds  being 
^'  formed  at  every  altitude,  and  partaking,  according 
to  their  altitude,  more  or  less  of  the  characters  of  the  upper  or 
lower  regions.     The  scenery  of  the  sky  is  thus  formed  of  an 

SK8 
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The  plumy  and  expanded  extremity  of  these  is  often  bent 
upwards,  sometimes  back  and  up  again,  giving  an  appearance 
of  great  flexibility  and  unity  at  tiie  same  time  ;  as  if  the  clouds 
were  tough,  and  would  hold  together  however  bent.  The 
narrow  extremity  is  invariably  turned  to  the  wind,  and  the 
fibres  are  parallel  with  its  direction.  The  upper  clouds  always 
fen  into  some  modification  of  one  or  other  of  these  arrange* 
ments.  They  thus  differ  fit)m  all  other  clouds,  in  having  a 
plan  and  system;  whereas  other  clouds,  though  there  are 
certain  laws  which  they  cannot  break,  have  yet  perfect  freedom 
from  anything  like  a  rdative  and  general  system  of  government. 
The  upper  clouds  are  to  the  lower,  what  soldiers  on  parade  are 
to  a  mixed  multitude :  no  men  walk  on  their  heads  or  their 
hands,  and  so  there  are  certain  laws  which  no  clouds  violate ; 
but  there  is  nothing,  except  in  the  upper  clouds,  resembling 
symmetrical  discipline. 

Secondly,  Sharpness  of  Edge.  The  edges  of  the  bars  of 
§  5  Their  *^®  uppcr  clouds  which  are  turned  to  the  wind,  are 
weeMng  often  the  sharpest  which  the  sky  shows ;  no  outline 
^^^^^^^'  whatever  of  any  other  kind  of  cloud,  however 
marked  and  ^tiergetic,  ever  approaches  the  delicate  decision 
of  these  edges.  The  outline  of  a  black  thunder-cloud  is 
striking,  from  the  great  energy  of  the  colour  or  shade  of 
the  general  mass;  but  as  a  line,  it  is  soft  and  indistinct, 
compared  with  the  edge  of  the  cirrus  in  a  clear  sky  with  a 
brisk  breeze.  On  the  other  hand,  the  edge  of  the  bar  turned 
away  from  the  wind  is  always  soft,  often  imperceptible,  melting 
into  the  blue  interstice  between  it  and  its  next  neighbour. 
Commonly,  the  sharper  one  edge  is,  the  softer  is  the  other; 
and  the  clouds  look  flat,  and  as  if  they  slipped  over  each  other 
like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  When  both  edges  are  soft,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  windless,  the  cloud 
looks  solid,  round,  and  fleecy. 

Thirdly,  Multitude.  The  delicacy  of  these  vapours  is 
§  6.  Their  somctimcs  Carried  into  such  an  infinity  of  division, 
number.  t^^t  uo  othcr  scusatiou  of  uumbcr  that  the  earth 
or  heaven  can  give  is  so  impressive.     Number  is  always  most 
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fdt  when  it  is  S3rmmetrical  (vide  Burke  on  "  Sublime,"  part  ii. 
sect  8),  and,  therefore,  no  sea-waves  nor  fresh  leaves  make 
their  number  so  evident  or  so  impressive  as  these  vapours. 
Nor  is  nature  content  with  an  infinity  of  bars  or  lines  alone ; 
each  bar  is  in  its  turn  severed  into  a  number  of  small  undulatcnry 
masses,  more  or  less  connected  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  wind.  When  this  division  is  merely  afiected  by  undula- 
tion, the  cloud  exactly  resembles  sea-sand  ribbed  by  the  tide ; 
but  when  the  division  amounts  to  real  separation  we  have 
the  mottled  or  mackerel  skies.  Commonly,  the  greater  the 
division  of  its  bars,  the  broader  and  more  shapeless  is  the  rank 
or  field,  so  that  in  the  mottled  sky  it  is  lost  altogether,  and 
we  have  large  irregular  fields  of  equal  size,  masses  like  fiocks 
of  sheep;  such  clouds  are  three  or  four  thousand  feet  below 
the  Intimate  cirrus.  I  have  seen  them  cast  a  shadow  on 
Mont  Blanc  at  sunset,  so  that  they  must  descend  nearly  to 
within  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  the  earth. 

Fourthly,  Purity  of  Colour.     The  nearest  of  these  clouds» 
those  over  the  observer's  head,  being  at  least  three 
miles  above  him,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  qfiheir^^- 
which  enter  the  ordinary  sphere  of  vision,  farther  "^^^  deOmt^ 
from  him  still,  their  dark  sides  are  much  greyer 
and  cooler  than  those  of  other  clouds,  owing  to  their  distance. 
They  are  composed  of  the  purest  aqueous  vapour,  free  from 
all  foulness  of  earthy  gases,  and  of  this  in  the  lightest  and 
most  ethereal  state  in  which  it  can  be,  to  be  visible.     Farther, 
they  receive  the  light  of  the  sun  in  a  state  of  far  greater 
intensity  than  lower  objects,  the  beams  being  transmitted  to 
them  tiirough  atmospheric  air   far  less   dense,  and  wholly 
unafibcted  by  mist,  smoke,  or  any  other  impurity.     Hence 
their  colours  are  more  pure  and  vivid,  and  their  white  less 
sullied  than  those  of  any  other  clouds. 

Lastly,  Variety.     Variety  is  never  so  conspicuous,  as  whoi 
it  is  united  with  S3rmmetiy.    The  perpetual  duinge  §  a  Tkeir 
of  form  in  other  clouds  is  monotonous  in  its  very  «"»**t^>»w- 
dissimilarity,  nor  is  difierence  striking  where  no  connection  is 
implied ;  but  if  through  a  range  of  barred  clouds  crossing  half 
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the  heaven,  all  governed  by  the  same  forces  and  falling  into 
one  general  form,  there  be  yet  a  marked  and  evident  dis- 
similarity between  each  member  of  the  great  mass, — one  more 
finely  drawn,  the  next  more  delicately  moulded,  the  next 
more  gracefidly  bent,  each  broken  into  differently  modelled 
and  variously  numbered  groups, — the  variety  is  doubly  striking, 
because  contrasted  with  the  perfect  synunetry  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  Hence,  the  importance  of  the  truth,  that 
nature  never  lets  one  of  the  members  of  even  her  most  dis- 
cifdined  groups  of  doud  be  like  another ;  but  though  each  is 
adapted  for  the  same  function,  and  in  its  great  features 
resembles  all  the  others,  not  one,  out  of  the  millions  with 
which  the  sky  is  chequered,  is  without  a  separate  beauty  and 
character,  appearing  to  have  had  distinct  thought  occupied  in 
its  conception,  and  distinct  forces  in  its  production;  and  in 
addition  to  this  perpetual  invention,  visible  in  each  member  of 
each  sjrstem,  we  find  systems  of  separate  cloud  intersecting 
each  other,  the  sweeping  lines  mingled  and  interwoven  with 
the  rigid  bars,  these  in  their  turn  melting  into  banks  of  sand- 
like ripple  and  fiakes  of  drifted  and  irregular  foam ;  under  aU, 
periiaps  the  massy  outline  of  some  lower  doud  moves  heavily 
across  the  motioi^ess  buoyancy  of  the  upper  lines,  and  indicates 
at  once  their  elevation  and  their  repose. 

Such  are  the  great  attributes  of  the  upper  cloud  region ; 
whether  they  are  beautiful,  valuable,  or  impressive, 
Lm^^mn  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  decide,  nor  to 
thesUgkteit  endeavour  to  discover  the  reason  of  the  somewhat 
r^pmemiaikm  remarkable  fSact,  that  the  whole  field  of  ancient 
intmdent  hnd'  landscape  art  afibrds,  as  far  as  we  remember,  but 
one  instance  of  any  effort  whatever  to  represent  the 
character  of  this  cloud  r^on.  That  one  instance  is  the 
landscape  of  Rubens  in  our  own  Gallery,^  in  which  the  mottled 
or  fleecy  sky  is  given  with  perfect  truth  and  exquisite  beauty. 
To  this  should  perhaps  be  added,  some  of  the  backgrounds  of 
the  historical  painters,  where  horizontal  lines  were  required, 

^  [No.  m,  ''A  Undtcape:  Autumn  Morning/'  with  the  Cutle  of  Stein  in  the 
background;  see  above, p.  323  a.] 
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and  a  few  level  bars  of  white  or  warm  colour  cross  the  serenity 
of  the  blue.  These,  as  £ur  as  they  go»  are  often  very  perfect, 
and  the  elevation  and  repose  of  their  effect  might,  we  should 
have  thought,  have  pointed  out  to  the  landscape  painters  that 
there  was  something  to  be  made  out  of  the  high  clouds.  Not 
one  of  them,  however,  took  the  hint.  To  whom,  among  them 
all,  can  we  look  for  the  slightest  realization  of  the  fine 
and  faithful  descriptive  passage  of  the  Excursion,  already 
alluded  to?'— 

''Butraysofliffht, 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  tops,  or  veiled 
By  the  dense  air,  shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  blue  firmament— -aloft,  and  wide : 
And  multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds. 
Through  their  ethereal  texture  pierced — ere  we. 
Who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious — had  become 
Vivid  as  fire ;  clouds  separately  poised,— 
Innumerable  multitude  of  forms 
Scattered  through  half  the  circle  of  the  sky ; 
And  giving  back,  and  sheddhig  each  on  each. 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unapparent  fount  of  glory 
They  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  the  heavens  displayed  the  liquid  deep 
Repeated ;  but  with  unity  sublime." 

There  is  but  one  master  whose  works  we  can  think  of 
while  we  read  this,  one  alone  has  taken  notice  of  . 
the  n^lected  upper  sky;  it  is  his  peculiar  and  ttue  and  cam- 
favourite  field ;  he  has  watched  its  every  modifica-  Jj^^^jj^  ^ 
tion,  and  given  its  every  phase  and  feature ;  at  aU 
hours,  in  all  seasons,  he  has  foUowed  its  passions  and  its 
changes,  and  has  brought  down  and  laid  open  to  the  world 
another  apocalypse  of  Heaven. 

There  is  scarcely  a  painting  of  Turner's  in  which  serenity 
of  sky  and  intensity  of  lij^t  are  aimed  at  together,  in  whidi 
these  clouds  are  not  used,  though  there  are  not  two  cases  in 
which  they  are  used  altogether  alike.  Sometimes  they  are 
crowded  together  in  masses  of   mingling  light,  as  in   the 

*  [Above,  see.  iii. eh.  1%U;  from  the  EjKunim,  book  iz.] 
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Shylock-/  every  part  and  atom  sympathizing  in  that  con- 
tinuous expression  of  slow  movement  which  Shelley  has  so 
beautifully  touched : 

"  Underneath  the  young  my  dawn 
A  multitude  of  denae^  white,  fleecy  clouds 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  alons  the  mountains. 
Shepherded  hjf  i&  slow,  unwiUmg  mnd. '  * 

At  other  times  they  are  blended  with  the  sky  itself,  felt 
only  here  and  there  by  a  ray  of  light  calling  them  into  exist- 
ence out  of  its  misty  shade,  as  in  the  Mercury  and  Argus ; 
sometimes,  where  great  repose  is  to  be  given,  tiiey  appear  in 
a  few  detached,  equal,  rounded  flakes,  which  seem  to  hang 
motionless,  each  like  the  shadow  of  the  other,  in  the  deep  blue 
of  the  zenith,  as  in  the  Acro-Corinth;'  sometimes  they  are 
scattered  in  fiery  flying  fragments,  each  burning  with  separate 
energy,  as  in  the  T^m^raire ;  sometimes  woven  together  with 
flne  threads  of  intermediate  darkness,  melting  into  the  blue, 
as  in  the  Napoleon.  But  in  all  cases  the  exquisite  manipula- 
tion of  the  master  gives  to  each  atom  of  the  multitude  its 
own  character  and  expression.  Though  they  be  countless  as 
leaves,  each  has  its  portion  of  light,  its  shadow,  its  reflex,  its 
peculiar  and  separating  form. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  illustrated  edition  of  Rogers's 
§  11.  HU  Poems,*  and  open  it  at  the  80th  page,^  and  obser\^e 
wiwttu.  Sun-  how  every  attribute  which  I  have  pointed  out  in 
rim  fm  the  8m.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^  rendered  with  the  faithful- 
ness of  a  mirror ;  the  long  lines  of  parallel  bars,  the  delicate 

*  I  use  this  work  frequently  for  illustration,  because  it  is  the  only  one  I 
know  in  which  the  engraver  has  worked  with  delicacy  enough  to  give  the 
real  forms  and  touches  of  Turner.  I  can  reason  from  these  plates  (in  questions 
of  form  only)  nearly  as  well  as  I  could  from  the  drawings.^ 

»  [Otherwiae  known  as  "  The  Grand  Canal,  Venice  "  (R.  A.,  1837) ;  in  the  collection 
•f  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank ;  engraved  in  Turner  and  Huskin.  For  other  references  to 
the  picture^  see  above,  p.  336  n.,  and  below,  sec.  ill.  ch.  v.  (list)  p.  422.1 

^  [Prametkeus  Unbmnd,  ii.  1, 147.] 

*  [One  of  the  drawings  for  Finden's  lUuHmiUmt  ^  the  BUUe  (1836).  It  was  in  the 
Rttskm  collection ;  see  Note*  on  hU  Drawings  by  Turner,  No.  50.] 

^  [The  drawing  is  No.  230  in  the  National  Gallerv ;  tf.  above,  preceding  chapter, 
p.  3541 

*  [Turner  did  not  exhibit  the  drawings  ;  thev  passed  with  his  other  works  to  the 
nation  on  his  death.    Raskin  may  have  seen  the  drawings  at  Turner's  house ;  with  the 
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curvature  fix>in  the  wind,  which  the  inclination  of  the  sail 
shows  you  to  be  from  the  west;  the  excessive  sharpness  of 
every  edge  which  is  turned  to  the  wind»  the  faintness  of  every 
opposite  one»  the  breaking  up  of  each  bar  into  rounded  masses ; 
and  finally,  the  inconceivable  variety  with  which  individual 
form  has  been  given  to  every  member  of  the  multitude,  and 
not  only  individual  form,  but  roundness  and  substance  even 
where  tiiere  is  scarcely  a  hair  s-breadth  of  cloud  to  express 
them  in.  Observe  above  everything  the  varying  indication  of 
space  and  depth  in  the  whole,  so  that  you  may  look  through 
and  through  from  one  cloud  to  another,  feeling  not  merely 
how  they  retire  to  the  horizon,  but  how  they  melt  back  into 
the  recesses  of  the  sky;  every  interval  being  filled  with 
absolute  air,  and  all  its  spaces  so  melting  and  fluctuating,  and 
fraught  with  change  as  with  repose,  that  as  you  look,  you  will 
fancy  that  the  rays  shoot  higher  and  higher  into  the  vault 
of  light,  and  that  the  pale  streak  of  horizontal  vapour  is 
melting  away  from  the  doud  that  it  crosses.  Now  watch  for 
the  next  baned  sunrise,  and  take  this  vignette  to  the  window, 
and  test  it  by  nature's  own  clouds,  among  which  you  will 
find  forms  and  passages,  I  do  not  say  merely  Uke^  but  appa* 
rently  the  actual  originals  of  parts  of  this  very  drawing.  And 
with  whom  will  you  do  this,  except  with  Turner  ?  Will  you 
do  it  with  Claude,  and  set  that  blank  square  yard  of  blue, 
with  its  round,  white,  flat  fixtures  of  similar  doud,  beside  the 
purple  infinity  of  nature,  with  her  countless  multitudes  of 
shadowy  lines,  and  flaky  waves,  and  folded  vdls  of  variable 

enrnTion  be  had  been  fiiiniliar  iiinoe  childhood,  aud  he  had  copied  them  (PraimrUm, 
i.  en.  ir.  1  87).  The  pktet  ara  in  m  tense  better  to  reeeon  fn«i  than  the  drawingt.  In 
tke  eaae  of  the  Poem9  Turner  did.  Indeed,  finish  the  drawings  careluliT  lor  the  enmven ; 
the  drawings  for  Rogers'  Italy ^  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  thus  finished,  and  the  skies 
in  manj  cases  were  added  by  the  engravers,  under  Tamer's  close  superintendenee. 
In  some  MS.  notss  bv  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  to  his  copy  of  Rogers'  lUUy^  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  he  says  that  Rogers  told  him,  *^  I  paid  Turner  £5  for  each 
of  the  illustrations  to  my  two  volumes,  with  the  stipulation  tnat  the  drawings  shoald 
be  returned  to  him  after  they  had  been  engraved  ;  and  the  truth  is,  they  were  of  little 
value  as  drawings.  The  engravers  understand  Turner  perfectly,  and  make  out  his 
slight  sketches ;  besides,  they  always  submit  to  htm  the  plates,  which  he  touches  and 
retonehes,  till  the  most  beautiful  effect  is  produced."  Rogers'  opinion  of  the  little 
value  of  the  drawings  cannot  be  endorsed  ;  but  it  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  it9i§ 
vignettes  that  the  drawings  alone  do  not  disclose  the  full  intention  of  Turner.] 
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mist  ?  Will  you  do  it  with  Poussin,  and  set  those  massy  stq>s 
of  miyielding  solidity,  with  the  chariot  and  four  driving  up 
them,  by  the  side  of  the  delicate  fcnrms  which  terminate  in 
threads  too  fine  for  the  eye  to  follow  them,  and  of  texture  so 
thin  woven  that  the  earliest  stars  shine  through  them  ?  Will 
you  do  it  with  Salvator,  and  set  that  volume  of  violent  and 
restless  manufactory  smoke  beside  those  calm  and  quiet  bars, 
which  pause  in  the  heaven  as  if  they  would  never  leave 
it  more  ?  ^ 

Now  we  have  just  seen  how  Turner  uses  the  sharp-edged 
« 12  Hisuseqf  ^^'  whcu  he  aims  at  giving  great  transparency  of 
thechrrwinex'  air.  But  it  was  showu  in  the  preceding  chapter 
ttreuingmttt.  ^^^  suubcams,  or  the  appearance  of  them,  are 
always  sharper  in  their  edge  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  more 
misty,  as  they  are  most  defined  in  a  room  where  there  is  most 
dust  flying  about  in  it.  Consequently,  in  the  vignette  we 
have  been  just  noticing,  where  transparency  is  to  be  given, 
though  there  is  a  blaze  of  light,  its  beams  are  never  edged ;  a 
tendency  to  rays  is  visible,  but  you  cannot  in  any  part  find  a 
single  marked  edge  of  a  rising  sunbeam ;  the  sky  is  merely 
more  flushed  in  one  place  than  another.  Now  let  us  see  what 
Turner  does  when  he  wants  mist.  Turn  to  the  Alps  at  Day- 
break, page  198  in  the  same  book.^  Here  we  have  the  cirri 
used  again,  but  now  they  have  no  sharp  edges;  they  are  aU 
fleecy  and  mingling  with  each  other,  though  every  one  of 
them  has  the  most  exquisite  indication  of  individual  form,  and 
they  melt  back,  not  tiU  they  are  lost  in  exceeding  light,  as  in 
the  other  plate,  but  into  a  mysterious,  fluctuating,  shadowy 
sky,  of  which,  though  the  light  penetrates  through  it  all,  you 
perceive  every  part  to  be  charged  with  vapoiu*.  Notice  par- 
ticularly the  half-indicated  forms  even  where  it  is  most  serene, 
behind  the  snowy  mountains.  And  now,  how  are  the  sun- 
beams drawn?     No  longer  indecisive,  flushing,  palpitatmg, 

'  [Eds.  1  and  2  add  :— 

''And  yet  you  will  say  that  these  men  painted  nature,  and  that  Turner 

did  not  r 'J 
'  [Really  p.  194 ;  see  above,  preceding  chapter^  §  17.] 
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every  one  is  sharp  and  clear,  and  terminated  by  definite 
shadow ;  note  especially  the  marked  lines  on  the  upper  clouds ; 
finally,  observe  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  indicating  the 
figures,  which  are  here  misty  and  undistinguishable,  telling 
only  as  shadows,  though  they  are  near  and  large,  while  those 
in  tiie  former  vignette  came  clear  upon  the  eye,  though  they 
were  so  far  off  as  to  appear  mere  points. 

Now  is  this  perpetual  consistency  in  all  points,  this  ccm- 
centration  of  every  fact  which  can  possibly  bear 
upon  what  we  are  to  be  told,  this  watchfulness  of  Mene^^i^T^ 
the  entire  meaning  and  system  of  nature,  which  «wir«*»«* 
fills  every  part  and  space  of  the  picture  with 
coincidences  of  witness,  which  come  out  upon  us,  as  they 
would  from  the  reality,  more  fiiUy  and  deeply  in  proportion 
to  the  knowledge  we  possess  and  the  attention  we  give, 
admirable  or  not?  I  could  go  on  writing  page  after  page 
on  every  sky  of  Turner's,  and  pointing  out  firesh  truths  in 
every  one.  In  the  Havre,  for  instance,  of  the  Rivers  of 
France,^  we  have  a  new  fact  pointed  out  to  us  with  respect  to 
these  cirri,  namely,  their  being  so  faint  and  transparent  as  not 
to  be  distinguishable  from  the  blue  of  the  sky  (a  frequent 
case),  except  in  the  course  of  a  sunbeam,  which,  however, 
does  not  illumine  their  edges,  they  being  not  solid  enough  to 
reflect  light,  but  penetrates  their  whole  substance,  and  renders 
them  flat  luminous  forms  in  its  path,  instantly  and  totally  lost 
at  its  edge.  And  thus  a  separate  essay  would  be  required  by 
every  picture,  to  make  fiilly  understood  the  new  phenomena 
which  it  treated  and  illustrated.  But  after  once  showing 
what  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  these  clouds,  we  can 
only  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  trace  them  wherever  they  occur. 
There  are  some  fine  and  characteristic  passages  of  this  kind 
of  cloud  given  by  Stanfield,  though  he  dares  not  use  them 
in  multitude,  and  is  wanting  in  those  refined  qualities  of  form 
which  it  is  totally  impossible  to  explain  in  words,  but  whidi» 

^  [One  of  the  drmwiiM  engnred  In  Tumer^s  Anntmi  Tour:  Wanderinm  6y  the  Stime 
(1834-35);  Pkto  3  in  The  Seine  and  the  Loire  (1890).  It  to  in  the  National  Gallenr, 
No.  168  C'  Twilight  outride  the  Pdrt ").] 
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periiaps,  by  simple  outlines,  on  a  large  scale,  selected  from  the 
doud  forms  of  various  artists,  I  may  in  following  portions  of 
the  work  illustrate  with  the  penciL 

Of  the  colours  of  these  clouds  I  have  spoken  before  (§  7 
%i4.Theeohur  ^^  *^^  chapter);  but  though  I  then  alluded  to 
4if  the  upper  their  purity  and  vividness,  I  scarcely  took  proper 
chu(U.  notice  of  their  variety ;  there  is  indeed  in  nature 

variety  in  all  things,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  insist  on  it 
in  each  case,  yet  the  colours  of  these  clouds  are  so  marvellous 
in  their  changefiilness,  that  they  require  particular  notice.  If 
you  watch  for  the  next  sunset  when  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  these  cirri  in  the  sky,  you  will  see,  especially  at  the 
zenith,  that  the  sky  does  not  remain  of  the  same  colour  for 
two  inches  together.  One  cloud  has  a  dark  side  of  cold  blue, 
and  a  fringe  of  milky  white ;  another,  above  it,  has  a  dark  side 
of  purple  and  an  edge  of  red  ;  another,  nearer  the  sun,  has  an 
under  side  of  orange  and  an  edge  of  gold :  these  you  will  find 
mingled  with,  and  passing  into,  the  blue  of  the  sky,  which  in 
places  you  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  from  the  cool  grey 
of  the  darkar  clouds,  and  which  will  be  itself  full  of  gradation, 
now  pure  and  deep,  now  faint  and  feeble.  And  all  this  is 
done,  not  in  large  pieces,  nor  on  a  large  scale,  but  over  and 
over  again  in  every  square  yard,  so  that  there  is  no  single 
part  nor  portion  of  the  whole  sky  which  has  not  in  itself 
variety  of  colour  enough  for  a  separate  picture,  and  yet  no 
single  part  which  is  like  another,  or  which  has  not  some 
peculiar  source  of  beauty,  and  some  pecuhar  arrangement  of 
colour  of  its  own.  Now  instead  of  this  you  get  in  the  old 
masters, — Cuyp,  or  Claude,  or  whoever  they  may  be, — a  field 
of  blue,  delicately,  beautifiiUy,  and  uniformly  shaded  down  to 
the  yellow  sun,  with  a  certain  number  of  similar  clouds,  each 
with  a  dark  side  of  the  same  grey,  and  an  edge  of  the  same 
yellow.  I  do  not  say  that  nature  never  does  anything  like 
this,  but  I  say  that  her  principle  is  to  do  a  great  deal  more ; 
and  that  what  she  does  more  than  this, — ^what  I  have  above 
described,  and  what  you  may  see  in  nine  sunsets  out  of  ten, — 
has  been  observed,  attempted,  and  rendered  by  Turner  only. 
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and  by  him  with  a  fidelity  and  force  which  present  us  with 
more  essential  truth,  and  more  clear  expression  and  illustration 
of  natural  laws,  in  every  wreath  of  vapour,  than  composed  the 
whole  stock  of  heavenly  information  which  lasted  Cu3rp  and 
Claude  their  lives. 

We  close  then  our  present  consideration  of  the  upper 
clouds,  to  return  to  them  when  we  know  what  is  s  15.  Reeapitu^ 
beautiful:  we  have  at  present  only  to  remember  "''•^ 
that  of  these  clouds,  and  the  truths  connected  with  them, 
none  before  Turner  had  taken  any  notice  whatsoever,  that 
had  they  therefore  been  even  feebly  and  imperfectly  repre- 
sented by  him,  they  would  yet  have  given  him  a  claim  to  be 
considered  more  extended  and  universal  in  his  statement  of 
truths  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  How  much  more 
when  we  find  tliat  deep  fidelity  in  his  studied  and  perfect 
skies  which  opens  new  sources  of  delight  to  every  advance- 
ment of  our  knowledge,  and  to  every  added  moment  of  our 
contemplation  I 


m.  2  a 


CHAPTER  III 

OF   TRUTH  OF   CLOUDS :— SECONDLY,  OF   THE  CENTRAL 

CLOUD  REGION 

We  have  next  to  investigate  the  character  of  the  Central 
%i.Estentand  Cloud  Region,  which  I  consider  as  includuig  all 
tuj^iehar-  clouds  which  are  the  usual  characteristic  of  ordi- 
centrai  cloud  nary  scrcnc  weather,  and  which  touch  and  envelope 
*^^^»^  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,   but  never  affect 

those  of  our  own  island ;  they  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
occupying  a  space  of  air  ten  thousand  feet  in  height,  extending 
from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

These  clouds,  according  to  their  elevation,  appear  with 
great  variety  of  form,  often  partaking  of  the  streaked  or 
mottled  character  of  the  higher  region,  and  as  often,  when  the 
precursors  of  storm,  manifesting  forms  closely  connected  with 
the  lowest  rain-clouds ;  but  the  species  especially  characteristic 
of  the  central  region  is  a  white,  ragged,  irregular,  and  scattered 
vapour,  which  has  little  form  and  less  colour,  and  of  which 
a  good  example  may  be  seen  in  the  largest  landscape  of  Cuyp 
in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.^  When  this  vapour  collects  into 
masses,  it  is  partially  rounded,  clumsy,  and  ponderous,  as  if 
it  would  tumble  out  of  the  sky,  shaded  with  a  dull  grey,  and 
totally  devoid  of  any  appearance  of  energy  or  motion.  Even  in 
nature,  these  clouds  are  comparatively  uninteresting,  scarcely 
worth  raising  our  heads  to  look  at ;  and,  on  canvas,  valuable 
only  as  a  means  of  introducing  light,  and  breaking  the 
monotony  of  blue ;  yet  they  are,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others 
the  favourite  clouds  of  the  Dutch  masters.  Whether  they 
had  any  motive  for  the  adoption  of  such  materials  beyond 

»  [No.  128  (formerly  Na  160);  qf.  pp.  272,  350.] 
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the  extreme  facility  with  which  acres  of  canvas  might  thus 
be  covered  without  any  troublesome  exertion  of  §0. //#cA«nie. 
thought;    or  any  temptation  to  such   selections  /^riffc <*>•*, 
beyond   the  impossibility  of  error  where  nature  ![^r2?f^ 
shows  no  form,  and  the  impossibility  of  deficiency  't^*'^^^ 
where  she  shows  no  beauty,  it  is  not  here  the  place  tofiow'/af^*'* 
to  determine.     Such  skies  are  happily  beyond  the  JJjJJJJJ|!J'  ^ 
reach  of  criticism,  for  he  who  teUs  you  nothing  >crf#  Htk  the 
cannot  tell  you  a  falsehood.     A  little  flake-white,  ***  "^'^• 
touched  with  a  light  brush  over  the  carefully  toned  blue,  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  whatever  forms  chance  might  determine, 
with  the  single  precaution  that  their  edges  should  be  tolerably 
irr^ular,  supplied  in  hundreds  of  instances  a  sky  quite  good 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  quite  good  enough  for  cattle 
to  graze,  or  boors  to  play  at  nine-pms  under,  and  equally 
devoid  of  all  that  could  gratify,  inform,  or  offend. 

But  althotigh  this  kind  of  cloud  is,  as  I  have  said,  typical 
of  the  central  r^on,  it  is  not  one  which  nature  ^^  xhe  daudi 
is  fond  of.  She  scarcely  ever  lets  an  hour  pass  qfsaivatorand 
without  some  manifestation  of  finer  forms,  some-  '^"*^"' 
times  approaching  the  upper  cirri,  sometimes  the  lower  cumu- 
lus. And  then,  in  the  lower  outlines  we  have  the  nearest 
approximation  which  nature  ever  presents  to  the  clouds  of 
Claude,  Salvator,  and  Poussin,  to  the  characters  of  which 
I  must  request  especial  attention,  as  it  is  here  only  that 
we  shall  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  comparing  their  skies 
with  those  of  the  modem  school.  I  shaU,  as  before,  glance 
rapidly  at  the  great  laws  of  specific  form,  and  so  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  tiie  truth 
of  representation. 

Clouds,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  not  so  much  local 
vapour,  as  vapour  rendered  locally  visible  by  a  faU  -  ^  ^^^ 
of  temperature.^     Thus  a  cloud,  whose  parts  are  in  es$eniiai 
constant  motion,  will  hover  on  a  snowy  mountain,  ^*«'^«^^- 
pursuing  constantly  the  same  track  upon  its  flanks,  and  yet 

1  [For  'Mocal  Yspour^  m  Yspour  rendered  locally  vitible  by  a  fall  of  tempersture," 
eds.  1  and  2  read^  '^  solid  bodies  borne  irregularly  before  the  wind^  at  tkey  are  the  wind 
itielf^  rendered  risible  in  parU  of  its  progress  by  a  fidl  of  temperature  in  the  moisture 
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remaining  of  the  same  size,  the  same  form,  and  in  the  same 
place,  for  half  a  day  together.  No  matter  how  violent  or 
how  capricious  the  wind  may  be,  the  instant  it  approaches 
the  spot  where  the  chilly  influence  of  the  snow  extends,  the 
moisture  it  carries  becomes  visible,  and  then  and  there  the 
cloud  forms  on  the  instant,  apparently  maintaining  its  shape 
against  the  wind,  though  the  careful  and  keen  eye  can  see 
all  its  parts  in  the  most  rapid  motion  across  the  mountain. 
The  outlines  of  such  a  cloud  are  of  course  not  determined 
by  the  irregular  impulses  of  the  wind,  but  by  the  fixed  lines 
of  radiant  heat  which  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  mountain.  It  is  terminated,  therefore,  not  by 
changing  curves,  but  by  steady  right  lines  of  more  or  less 
decision,  often  exactly  correspondent  with  the  outline  of  the 
mountain  on  which  it  is  formed,  and  falling  therefore  into 
grotesque  peaks  and  precipices.  I  have  seen  the  marked 
and  angular  outline  of  the  Grandes  Jorasses,  at  Chamonix, 
mimicked  in  its  every  jag  by  a  line  of  clouds  above  it. 
Another  resultant  phenomenon  is  the  formation  of  cloud  in 
the  calm  air  to  leeward  of  a  steep  summit;  cloud  whose 
edges  are  in  rapid  motion,  where  they  are  affected  by  the 
current  of  the  wind  above,  and  stream  fix)m  the  peak  like 
the  smoke  of  a  volcano,  yet  always  vanish  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  it  as  steam  issuing  from  a  chimney.  When  wet 
weather  of  some  duration  is  approaching,  a  small  white  spot 
of  cloud  will  sometimes  appear  low  on  the  hill  flanks ;  it  will 
not  move,  but  will  increase  gradually  for  some  little  time, 
then  diminish,  still  without  moving;  disappear  altogether^ 
reappear  ten  minutes  afterwards,  exactly  in  the  same  spot: 
increase  to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  again  disappear,  again 
return,  and  at  last  permanently ;  other  similar  spots  of  cloud 
forming  simultaneously,  with  various  fluctuations,  each  in  its 
own  spot,  and  at  the  same  level  on  the  hill-side,  until  all  ex- 
pand, join  together,  and  form  an  unbroken  veil  of  threatening 

it  contains."  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  drifting  mountain  clouds  heitr 
given  was  adopted  by  Ruskin  from  Saussure.  It  is  re-examined  and  its  fallacy  shown 
in  Modem  Ptiinters,  vol.  v.  pt.  vii.  ch.  iii.  §  4 ;  and  cf.  Tke  Storm-Chud  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  note  10.] 
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grey,  which  darkens  gradually  into  storm.  ^  What  in  such 
cases  takes  place  palpably  and  remarkably,  is  more  or  less  a 
law  of  formation  in  all  clouds  whatsoever ;  they  being  bounded 
rather  by  lines  expressive  of  changes  of  temperature  in  the 
atmosphere,  than  by  the  impulses  of  the  currents  of  wind 
in  which  those  changes  take  place.  Even  when  in  rapid  and 
visible  motion  across  the  sky,  the  variations  which  take  place 
in  their  outlines  are  not  so  much  alterations  of  position  and 
arrangement  of  parts,  as  they  are  the  alternate  formation  and 
disappearance  of  parts.  There  is,  therefore,  usually  §  5.  Their 
a  parallelism  and  consistency  in  their  great  out-  ''^^''^^7^ 
lines,  which  give  system  to  the  smaller  cur\^es  of  ded^^  of 
which  they  are  composed  ;  and  if  these  great  lines  <^"^"''^- 
be  taken,  rejecting  the  minutiae  of  variation,  the  resultant 
form  will  almost  always  be  angular,  and  fuU  of  character 
and  decision.  In  the  flock-like  fields  of  equal  masses,  each 
individual  mass  has  the  effect,  not  of  an  ellipse  or  circle,  but 
of  a  rhomboid ;  the  sky  is  crossed  and  chequered,  not  honey- 
combed ;  in  the  lower  cumuli,  even  though  the  most  rounded 
of  all  clouds,  the  groups  are  not  like  balloons  or  bubbles,  but 
like  towers  or  mountains.  And  the  result  of  this  arrangement 
in  masses  more  or  less  angular,  varied  with,  and  chiefly  con- 
structed of,  curves  of  the  utmost  freedom  and  beauty,  is  that 
appearance  of  exhaustless  and  fantastic  energy  which  gives 
every  cloud  a  marked  character  of  its  own,  suggesting  re- 
semblances to  the  specific  outlines  of  organic  objects.  I  do 
not  say  that  such  accidental  resemblances  are  a  character  to 
be  imitated ;  but  merely  that  they  bear  witness  to  the  origin- 
ality and  vigour  of  separate  conception  in  cloud  forms,  which 
give  to  the  scenery  of  the  sky  a  force  and  variety  no  less 
delightful  than  that  of  the  changes  of  mountain  outline  in 
a  hill  district  of  great  elevation ;  and  that  there  is  added  to 
this  a  spirit-like  feeling,  a  capricious  mocking  imagery  of 
passion  and  life,  totally  different  from  any  effects  of  inani- 
mate form  that  the  earth  can  show. 

*  rrhe  paange,  ''AdoUmt  rcsultaiit  pbenomenon/'  to  ''gridoallj  into  tiomi/' 
wMtetaddcdiiied.a] 
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The  minor  contours,  out  of  which  the  larger  outlines  are 
%6  The  com-  co^ap^sed,  are  indeed  beautifully  curvilinear;  but 
po$Uum(if  their  they  are  never  monotc»i0us  in  their  curves.  First 
fmnor  curves.  ^jQjjj^g  ^  concave  line,  then  a  convex  one,  then 
an  angular  jag  breaking  off  into  spray,  then  a  dowmi^t 
straight  line,  then  a  curve  again,  then  a  deep  gap,  and  a 
place  where  all  is  lost  and  melted  away,  and  so  on ;  display- 
ing in  every  inch  of  the  form  renewed  and  ceaseless  inven- 
tion, setting  off  grace  with  rigidity,  and  relieving  flexibility 
with  force,  in  a  manner  scarcely  less  admirable,  and  far 
more  changeftil,  than  even  in  the  muscular  forms  of  the 
hrnnan  frame.  Nay,  such  is  the  exquisite  composition  of  all 
this,  that  you  may  take  any  single  fragment  of  any  cloud 
in  the  sky,  and  you  will  find  it  put  together  as  if  there  had 
been  a  year's  thought  over  the  plan  of  it,  arranged  with  the 
most  studied  inequality,  with  the  most  delicate  sjrmmetry, 
with  the  most  elaborate  contrast,  a  picture  in  itself.  You 
nuiy  try  every  other  piece  of  cloud  in  the  heaven,  and  you 
will  find  them  every  one  as  perfect,  and  yet  not  one  in  the 
least  like  another. 

Now  it  may,  perhaps,  for  anjrthing  we  know,  or  have  yet 
§  7.  Their  char-  P^ovcd,  be  highly  expedient  and  proper,  in  art,  that 
aeiere,  at  given  this  Variety,  individuality,  and  angular  character 
^^'  should  be  changed  into  a  mass  of  convex  curves^ 

each  precisely  like  its  neighbour  in  all  respects,  and  unbroken 
from  beginning  to  end ;  it  may  be  highly  original,  masterly^ 
bold,  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it ;  but  it  is  fake.^  I  do  not 
take  upon  me  to  assert  that  the  clouds  which  in  ancient 
Germany  were  more  especially  and  peculiarly  devoted  to  the 
business  of  catching  princesses  off  desert  islands,  and  carrying 

^  [Eds.  1  and  2  read  :— 

''I  do  not  intend  at  present  to  dispute  that  circular  sweeps  of  the  brushy 
leaving  concentric  lines  distinctly  indicative  of  every  separate  horse-hair  of 
its  constitution^  may  be  highly  indicative  of  masterly  handling.  I  do  not 
dispute  that  the  result  may  be  graceful  and  sublime  in  the  highest  degree, 
especially  when  1  consider  the  authority  of  those  vaporescent  flourishes,  pre- 
cisely similar  in  character,  with  which  the  more  sentimental  of  the  cherubs 
are  adorned  and  encompassed  in  models  of  modem  penmanship  ;  nay,  I  do 
not  take  .  .  ."] 
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them  to  enchanted  castles/  might  not  have  possessed  some- 
thmg  of  the  pillowy  organization  which  we  may  suppose 
best  adapted  for  functions  of  such  delicacy  and  despatch: 
but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  clouds  whidi  God  sends 
upon  His  earth  as  the  ministers  of  dew,  and  rain,  and  shade, 
and  with  which  He  adorns  His  heaven,  setting  them  in 
its  vault  for  the  thrones  of  His  spirits,  have  not,  in  one 
instant  or  atom  of  their  existence,  one  feature  in  conunon 
with  such  conceptions  and  creations.  And  there  are,  be- 
yond dispute,  more  direct  and  unmitigated  falsehoods  told, 
and  more  laws  of  nature  set  at  open  defiance,  in  one  of 
the  '^rolling''  skies  of  Salvator,  such  as  that  marked  159  in 
the  Dulwich  Gallery,*  than  were  ever  attributed,  even  by  the 
Ignorant  and  unfeeling,  to  all  the  wildest  flights  of  Turner 
put  together. 

And  it  is  not  as  if  the  error  were  only  occasional.     It  is 
systematic  and  constant  in  all  the  Italian  masters  •  3  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  seventeenth  century,"  and  in  most  of  the  and/akekood 
Dutch.     They  looked  at  clouds,  as  at  everything  ^^ttiuuL 
else  which  did  not  particularly  help  them  in  their  ^ehooi  genet- 
great  end  of  deception,  with  utter  carelessness  and  ^' 
bluntness  of  feeUng;   saw  that   tliere  were  a  great   many 
rounded  passages  in  them;  found  it  much  easier  to  sweep 
circles  than  to  design  beauties,  and  sat  down  in  their  studies, 
contented  with  perpetual  repetitions  of  the  same  spherical  con- 
ceptions, having  about  the  same  relation  to  the  clouds  of 
nature,  that  a  child's  carving  of  a  turnip  has  to  the  head  of 
the  Apollo.     Look  at  the  round  things  about  the  sun  in  the 
bricky  Claude,  the  smallest  of  the  three  Sea-ports  in  the 
National  Gallery.^    They  are  a  great  deal  more  like  half- 
crowns  than  clouds.     Take  the  ropy  tough-looking  wreath 

>  [Perhaps  a  reference  to  Grimm's  German  Pofwlar  Stariet ;  see  e,g,  those  entitled 
''The  Lady  and  the  Lion"  and  ''The  Salad"— the  former,  a  story  of  an  enchanted 
CMlle.  the  latter,  of  the  eloud  ministrr  in  onestioii.] 

<  (Now  No.  Id7,  ''A  Pool  with  Friars  Fldiing/^  mentioned  hy  Waa««n  {Trmnarm 
ff  AH  in  Great  Britain,  it  347).  For  other  rmrenees  to  the  pieture,  see  pp.  406, 
477.1 

'  [The  wiiffdfl  ''of  the  serentaenth  oentnry"  were  added  in  ed.  3.] 

«  [Ko.  5,  "  A  Seaport  at  aonset" ;  lor  another  refereoee,  see  shore,  p.  274] 
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in  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac/  and  find  one  part  of  it,  if  you  can, 
which  is  not  the  repetition  of  every  other  part  of  it,  all 
together  being  as  round  and  vapid  as  the  binish  could  draw 
them;  or  take  the  two  cauliflower-like  protuberances  in 
No.  220  of  the  Dulwich  Gallery,'  and  admire  the  studied 
similarity  between  them;  you  cannot  tell  which  is  which; 
or  take  the  so-called  Nicolas  Poussin,  No.  212  Dulwich 
Gallery,'  in  which,  firom  the  brown  trees  to  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  picture,  there  is  not  one  line  which  is  not  physi- 
cally impossible. 

But  it  is  not  the  outline  only  which  is  thus  systematically 
« 9  vaH  nze  ^^^'  ^^^  drawing  of  the  solid  form  is  worse  still, 
of  congregated  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  although  clouds  of 
maeiesqfchud.  qq^^^  arrange  themselves  more  or  less  into  broad 
masses,  with  a  Ught  side  and  dark  side,  both  their  light  and 
shade  are  invariably  composed  of  a  series  of  divided  masses, 
each  of  which  has  in  its  outline  as  much  variety  and  character 
as  the  great  outline  of  the  cloud;  presenting  therefore,  a 
thousand  times  repeated,  all  that  I  have  described  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  general  form.  Nor  are  these  multitudinous 
divisions  a  truth  of  slight  importance  in  the  character  of  sky, 
for  they  are  dependent  on,  and  illustrative  of,  a  quality  which 
is  usually  in  a  great  degree  overlooked, — ^the  enormous  retiring 
spaces  of  solid  clouds.  Between  the  illumined  edge  of  a 
heaped  cloud,  and  that  part  of  its  body  which  turns  into 
shadow,  there  will  generally  be  a  clear  distance  of  several 
miles,  more  or  less,  of  course,  according  to  the  general  size  of 
the  cloud ;  but,  in  such  large  masses  as  in  Poussin  and  others 
of  the  old  masters  occupy  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  visible  sky, 
the  clear  illumined  breadth  of  vapour,  from  the  edge  to  the 
shadow,  involves  at  least  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  We 
are  little  apt,  in  watching  the  changes  of  a  mountainous  range 

^  [By  Gaspard  Poussio,  No.  81  in  the  National  Gallerv ;  see  above,  pp.  282, 332,  d4a 
For  Ruskin's  defence  of  his  phrase,  ''ropy  tough-looking  wreath,"  against  a  critic's 
objection,  see  below.  Appendix  ii.  p.  644. J 

'  [''  Mountainous  Landscape  with  a  River,"  now  attributed  to  the  school  of  Salvator 
Rosa ;  no  longer  exhibited  in  the  Gallery.     For  other  references,  see  below,  p.  387.] 

3  [Now  No,  30,  "A  Castle  in  a  Wood,"  by  Gaspar,  not  Nicholas,  Poussin.J 
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of  cloud»  to  reflect  that  the  masses  of  vapour  which  compose 
it  are  huger  and  higher  than  any  mountain  range  §  lo.  Demon- 


of  the  earth ;  and  the  distances  between  mass  '^^^  *y . 
and  mass  are  not  yards  of  air  traversed  in  an  in-  ^'^m 
stant  by  the  flying  form,  but  valleys  of  changing  ~'^^- 
atmosphere  leagues  over ;  that  the  slow  motion  of  ascending 
curves,  which  we  can  scarcely  trace,  is  a  boiling  energy  of 
exulting  vapour,  rushing  into  the  heaven  a  thousand  feet  in 
a  minute;  and  that  the  toppling  angle,  whose  sharp  edge 
almost  escapes  notice  in  the  multitudinous  forms  around 
it,  is  a  nodding  precipice  of  storms  8000  feet  fix)m  base  to 
summit  It  is  not  until  we  have  actually  compared  the  forms 
of  the  sky  with  the  hill  ranges  of  the  earth,  and  seen  the  soar- 
ing Alp  overtopped  and  buried  in  one  surge  of  the  sky,  that 
we  begin  to  conceive  or  appreciate  the  colossal  scale  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  latter.  But  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  accustomed  to  trace  the  forms  of 
clouds  among  hill  ranges,  as  it  is  there  a  demonstrable  and 
evident  £eu^  that  the  space  of  vapour  visibly  extended  over  an 
ordinarily  clouded  sky  is  not  less,  from  the  point  nearest  to  the 
observer  to  the  horizon,  than  twenty  leagues ;  that  the  size  of 
every  mass  of  separate  form,  if  it  be  at  all  largely  divided,  is  to 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  mles  ;  and  that  every  boiling  heap  of 
illuminated  mist  in  the  nearer  sky  is  an  enormous  mountain, 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  feet  in  height,  six  or  seven  miles 
over  in  illuminated  surface,  fiirrowed  by  a  thousand  colossal 
ravines,  torn  by  local  tempests  into  peaks  and  promontories, 
and  changing  its  features  with  the  majestic  velocity  of  the 
volcano. 

To  those  who  have  once  convinced  themselves  of  these 
proportions  of  the  heaven,  it  will  be  immediately  §  n.  ^„^  etm- 
evident,  that  though  we   might,  without   much  ^^^duei- 
violation  of  truth,  omit  the  minor  divisions  of  a  vaneHesqf 
doud  four  yards  over,  it  is  the  veriest  audacity  of  /<«^»»* 
falsehood  to  omit  those  of  masses  where  for  yards  we  have 
to  read  miles;  first,  because  it  is  physically  impossible  that 
such  a  space  should  be  without  many  and  vast  divisions; 
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secondly,  because  divisions  at  such  distances  must  be  sharply 
and  forcibly  marked  by  aerial  perspective,  so  that  not  only 
they  must  be  there,  but  they  must  be  visible  and  evident 
to  the  eye ;  and  thirdly,  because  these  multitudinous  divi- 
sions are  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  express  this 
space  and  distance,  which  cannot  but  be  feebly  and  imper- 
fectly felt,  even  with  every  aid  and  evidence  that  art  can 
give  of  it. 

Now  if  an  artist,  taking  for  his  subject  a  chain  of  vast 
S 12.  Not  mountains  several  leagues  long,  were  to  unite  all 
%hUy  to  be  their  varieties  of  ravine,  crag,  chasm,  and  precipice, 
anntted.         ^^^  ^^^  j^jjj  unbrokcu  mass,  with  one  light  side 

and  one  dark  side,  looking  like  a  white  ball  or  parallelopiped 
two  yards  broad,  the  words  "breadth,"  "boldness,"  "generaliza- 
tion," would  scarcely  be  received  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  a 
proceeding  so  glaringly  false,  and  so  painftiUy  degrading.  But 
when,  instead  of  the  really  large  and  simple  forms  of  mountains, 
united,  as  they  commonly  are,  by  some  great  principle  of 
common  organization,  and  so  closely  resembling  each  other  as 
often  to  correspond  in  line  and  join  in  effect ;  when,  instead  of 
this,  we  have  to  do  with  spaces  of  cloud  twice  as  vast,  broken 
up  into  a  multiplicity  of  forms  necessary  to,  and  characteristic 
of,  their  very  nature,  those  forms  subject  to  a  thousand  local 
changes,  having  no  association  with  each  other,  and  rendered 
visible  in  a  thousand  places  by  their  own  transparency  or 
cavities,  where  the  mountain  forms  would  be  lost  in  shade; 
that  this  far  greater  space,  and  this  far  more  compUcated 
arrangement,  should  be  all  summed  up  into  one  round  mass, 
with  one  swell  of  white,  and  one  flat  side  of  unbroken  grey,  is 
considered  an  evidence  of  the  subUmest  powers  in  the  artist  of 
generalization  and  breadth.  Now  it  may  be  broad,  it  may  be 
grand,  it  may  be  beautiful,  artistical,  and  in  every  way  desirable. 
I  don't  say  it  is  not:  I  merely  say  it  is  a  concentration  of 
every  kind  of  fiEdsehood ;  it  is  depriving  heaven  of  its  space, 
clouds  of  their  buoyancy,  winds  of  their  motion,  and  distance 
of  its  blue. 

This  is  done,  more  or  less,  by  all  the  old  masters,  without 
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an  exception.*  Their  idea  of  clouds  was  altogetha*  similar; 
more  or  less  perfectly  carried  out,  according  to  §  j^^  impttrf^ 
their  power  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye,  but  uni-  «m«^o«  qf 
versally  the  same  m  conception.  It  was  the  idea  usnt  in  ancient 
of  a  comparatively  small,  round,  puffed-up  white  *»»w'^p<'- 
body,  irregularly  associated  with  other  round  and  pufFed-up 
white  bodies,  each  with  a  white  light  side,  and  a  grey  dark  side, 
and  a  soft  reflected  light,  floating  a  great  way  below  a  blue 
dome.  Such  is  the  idea  of  a  cloud  formed  by  most  people ; 
it  is  the  flrst,  general,  uncultivated  notion  of  what  we  see 
every  day.  People  think  of  the  clouds  as  about  as  large  as 
they  look ;  forty  yards  over,  perhaps ;  they  see  generally  that 
they  are  solid  bodies  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  other  solid 
bodies,  roundish,  whitish,  and  apparently  suspended  a  great 
way  under  a  high  blue  concavity.  So  that  these  ideas  be 
tolerably  given  with  smooth  paint,  they  are  content,  and  call 
it  nature.  How  different  it  is  fix)m  anything  that  nature  ever 
did,  or  ever  will  do,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show;  but  I 
cannot,  and  do  not,  expect  the  contrast  to  be  fiiUy  felt,  unless 
the  readar  will  actually  go  out  on  days  when,  either  before  or 
after  rain,  the  clouds  arrange  themselves  into  vigorous  masses, 
and,  after  arriving  at  something  Uke  a  conception  of  their 
distance  and  size,  from  the  mode  in  which  they  retire  over  the 
hmizon,  will,  for  himself,  trace  and  watch  their  varieties  of 
form  and  outline,  as  mass  rises  over  mass  in  their  illuminated 
bodies.  Let  him  climb  from  step  to  step  over  their  craggy 
and  broken  slopes,  let  him  plunge  into  the  long  vistas  of  im- 
measurable perspective,  that  guide  back  to  the  blue  sky ;  and 
when  he  finds  his  imagination  lost  in  their  immensi^,  and 
his  senses  ccmfiised  with  their  multitude,  let  him  go  to 
Claude,  to  Salvator,^  or  to  Poussin,  and  ask  them  for  a  Uke 
^Mce,  or  like  infinity. 

*  Here  1  include  even  tire  great  ones,  even  Titian  and  Verooete.* 


>  [Far  '*  to  Salvatar/  a^  1  aa4  2  laad, ''  to  Barghani,  to  Cuy*. "] 
*[B4iLl  aa4  1  do  not  eontain  thk  Ibotnoto;  adi.  3 and  4  aM, «' asoaptiaf  anlf 
Tinlafat  and  tha  rdigioM  Kkook."] 
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But  perhaps  the  most  grievous  fault  of  all,  in  the  cloud$ 
of  these  painters,  is  the  utter  want  of  transparency. 
want  iif  trans-  ^^^  ^^  ^er  most  ponderous  and  lightless  masses 
patency  and  yhOl  nature  ever  leave  us  without  some  evidence 
the  ekmdi  qf  of  transmitted  sunshine ;  and  she  perpetually  gives 
M^iand'  jj^  passages  in  which  the  vapour  becomes  visible 
only  by  the  sunshine  which  it  arrests  and  holds 
within  itself,  not  caught  on  its  surface,  but  entangled  in  its 
mass, — floating  fleeces,  precious  with  the  gold  of  heaven ;  and 
this  translucency  is  especially  indicated  on  the  dark  sides  even 
of  her  heaviest  wreaths,  which  possess  opalescent  and  delicate 
hues  of  partial  illumination,  far  more  dependent  upon  the 
beams  which  pass  through  them  than  on  those  which  are 
reflected  upon  them.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  more 
painfiilly  and  ponderously  opaque  than  the  clouds  of  the  old 
masters  universally.  However  far  removed  in  aerial  distance, 
and  however  briUiant  in  light,  they  never  appear  filmy  or 
evanescent,  and  their  light  is  always  on  them,  not  in  them. 
And  this  effect  is  much  increased  by  the  positive  and  per- 
severing determination  on  the  part  of  their  outlines  not  to  be 
broken  in  upon,  nor  interfered  with  in  the  slightest  degree,  by 
any  presumptuous  blue,  or  impertinent  winds.^  There  is  no 
inequality,  no  variation,  no  losing  or  disguising  of  line,  no 
melting  into  nothingness,  no  shattering  into  spray;  edge 
succeeds  edge  with  imperturbable  equanimity,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  most  decided  interference  on  the  part  of  tree 
tops,  or  the  edge  of  the  picture,  prevents  us  from  being 
able  to  follow  them  all  the  way  round,  like  the  coast  of 
an  island^ 

And  be  it  remembered  that  all  these  faults  and  deficiencies 
are  to  be  found  in  their  drawing  merely  of  the  separate 
masses  of  the  solid  cumulus,  the  easiest  drawn  of  all  clouds. 

^  [Eds.  1  and  2  read— 

'' impertinent  winds.    Stulz  could  not  be  more  averse  to  the  idea  of  being 
ragged.    There  is  no  .  .  ." 
Stulz  was  the  tailor  of  the  time.     Ruskin  in  a  reply  to  his  father,  who  had  asked  for 
details  of  his  first  appearance  on  the  lecture-platform  (Edinburgh^  1st  December  1853), 
says,  "Coat  by  Stulz."] 
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But  nature  scarcely  ever  confines  herself  to  such  masses ;  they 
form  but  the  thousandth  part  of  her  variety  of  . 
effect.  She  builds  up  apjnramid  of  their  boiling  prw^qf  their 
volumes,  bars  this  across  like  a  mountain  with  fhfi^^^ncjfin 
the  grey  cirrus,  envelopes  it  in  black,  ragged,  '^^' 
drifting  vapour,  covers  the  open  part  of  the  sky  with  mottled 
horizontal  fields,  breaks  through  these  with  sudden  and  long 
sunbeams,  tears  up  their  edges  with  local  winds,  scatters  over 
the  gaps  of  blue  the  infinity  of  multitude  of  the  high  cirri, 
and  melts  even  the  unoccupied  azure  into  palpitating  shades. 
And  all  this  is  done  over  and  over  again  in  every  quarter  of 
a  mile.  Where  Poussin  or  Claude  has  three  similw  masses, 
nature  has  fifty  pictures,  made  up  each  of  millions  of  minor 
thoughts ;  fifty  aisles,  penetrating  through  angelic  chapels  to 
the  Shechinah  of  the  blue;^  fifty  hollow  ways  among  be* 
wildered  hills,  each  with  its  own  nodding  rocks,  and  cloven 
precipices,  and  radiant  summits,  and  robing  vapours,  but  all 
unlike  each  other,  except  in  beauty,  all  bearing  witness  to  the 
unwearied,  exhaustless  operation  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  Now, 
in  cases  like  these  especially,  as  we  observed  before  of  general 
nature,  though  it  is  altogether  hopeless  to  follow  out  in  the 
space  of  any  one  picture  this  incalculable  and  inconceivable 
glory,  yet  the  painter  can  at  least  see  that  the  space  he  has 
at  his  command,  narrow  and  confined  as  it  is,  is  made  com- 
plete use  of,  and  that  no  part  of  it  shall  be  without  enter- 
tainment and  food  for  thought.  If  he  could  subdivide  it 
by  millionths  of  inches,  he  could  not  reach  the  multitudinous 
majesty  of  nature ;  but  it  is  at  least  incumbent  upon  him  to 
make  the  most  of  what  he  has,  and  not,  by  exaggerating  the 
proportions,  banishing  the  variety,  and  repeating  the  forms  of 
his  clouds,  to  set  at  defiance  the  eternal  principles  of  the 
heavens — ^fitfulness  and  infinity.     And  now  let  us,  keeping  in 

1  rShekiDAh,  or  Shechinah,  a  tann  applied  bv  the  Jews  to  that  visible  sjmbol 
(whetner  material  or  immaterial)  of  the  divine  glory  which  dwelt  in  the  tabemada 
wad  tamjftle.  The  word,  though  nowhere  met  with  in  this  form  in  the  Bible,  is  a  direct 
derivation  ftom  the  Hebrew  root  ikaekan,  to  dwell ;  it  denoted  a  concentrated  glowing 
brightness,  a  preternatural  splendour,  an  effulgent  something  which  was  expressed  bj 
the  term  ''glory/'] 
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memory  what  we  have  seen  of  Foussm  and  Salvator,  take  up 
%i6.inHance  ^^^  ^^  Tumer's  skies,  and  see  whether  A^  is  as 
4if  perfect  truth  naiTOw  in  his  conception,  or  as  niggardly  in  his 
Turned  space.  It  docs  not  matter  which  we  take;  his 
Bahykn.  sublime  Babylon  *  is  a  fair  example  for  our  present 

purpose.  Ten  miles  away,  down  the  Euphrates,  where  it 
gleams  last  along  the  plain,  he  gives  us  a  drift  of  dark  elon- 
gated vapour,  melting  beneath  into  a  dim  haze  which  em- 
braces the  hills  on  the  horizon.  It  is  exhausted  with  its  own 
motion,  and  broken  up  by  the  wind  in  its  own  mass  into 
fiumberless  groups  of  billowy  and  tossing  fragments,  which, 
beaten  by  the  weight  of  storm  down  to  the  earth,  are  just 
lifting  themselves  again  on  wearied  wings,  and  perishing  in 
the  dSbrt  Above  these,  and  far  beyond  them,  the  eye  goes 
back  to  a  broad  sea  of  white  illuminated  mist,  or  rather  cloud 
melted  into  rain,  and  absorbed  again  before  that  rain  has 
fidlen,  but  penetrated  throughout,  whether  it  be  vapour  or 
whether  it  be  dew,  with  soft  sunshine,  turning  it  as  white  as 
snow.  Gradually,  as  it  rises,  the  rainy  fiision  ceases.  You 
cannot  tell  where  the  film  of  blue  on  the  left  begins,  but  it  is 
deepening,  deepening  still ;  and  the  cloud,  with  its  edge  first 
invisible,  then  all  but  imaginary,  then  just  felt  when  the  eye 
is  not  fixed  on  it,  and  lost  when  it  is,  at  last  rises,  keen  from 
excessive  distance,  but  soft  and  mantling  in  its  body  as  a 
swan's  bosom  fretted  by  faint  wind ;  heaving  fitfrilly  against 
the  delicate  deep  blue,  with  white  waves,  whose  forms  are 
traced  by  the  pkle  lines  of  opalescent  shadow,  shade  only 
because  the  Ught  is  within  it,  and  not  upon  it,  and  which 
break  with  their  own  swiftness  into  a  driven  line  of  level 
spray,  winnowed  into  threads  by  the  wind,  and  flung  before 
the  following  vapour  like  those  swift  shafts  of  arrowy  water 
which  a  great  cataract  shoots  into  the  air  beside  it,  trying  to 
find  the  earth.  Beyond  these,  again,  rises  a  colossal  mountain 
of  grey  cumulus,  through  whose  shadowed  sides  the  sunbeams 
penetrate  in  dim,  sloping,  rain-like  shafts;  and  over  which 

*  Engraved  in  Finden's  Bible  Illustrations. 
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thej  &11  in  a  broad  burst  of  streaming  light,  sinking  to  the 
earth,  and  showing  through  their  own  visible  radiance  the 
three  successive  ranges  of  hills  which  connect  its  desdate 
plain  with  space.  Above,  the  edgy  summit  of  the  cumulus, 
broken  into  fragments,  recedes  into  the  sky,  which  is  peopled 
in  its  serenity  with  quiet  multitudes  of  the  white,  soft,  sUent 
dmis ;  and,  under  these,  again,  drift  near  the  zenith  disturbed 
and  impatient  shadows  of  a  darker  spirit,  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none. 

Now  this  is  nature  I  It  is  the  exhaustless  living  energy 
with  which  the  universe  is  filled ;  and  what  will  « ^^  ^^  ^ 
you  set  beside  it  of  the  works  of  other  men  ?  Show  iuv  Aoir  ^ 
me  a  single  picture,  in  the  whole  compass  of  ^'**^"^- 
ancient  art,  in  which  I  can  pass  from  doud  to  cloud,  from 
r^on  to  r^on,  fit>m  first  to  second  and  third  heaven,  as 
I  can  here,  and  you  may  talk  of  Turner's  want  of  truth. 
Turn  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon,^  and  walk  through  the  passages 
of  mist  as  they  melt  on  the  one  hand  into  those  stminy 
fragments  of  fiery  doud,  or  on  the  other  into  the  cold  soli- 
tary shadows  that  compass  the  sweeping  hill ;  and  when  you 
find  an  inch  without  air  and  transparency,  and  a  hair^s 
breadth  without  changefrdness  and  thought;  and  when  you 
can  count  the  torn  waves  of  tossing  radiance  that  gush 
from  the  sun,  as  you  can  count  the  fixed,  white,  insipidities 
of  Claude ;  or  when  you  can  measure  the  modulation  and 
the  depth  of  that  hollow  mist,  as  you  can  the  flourishes  of 
the  Inrush  upon  the  canvas  of  Salvator,  talk  of  Turner's  want 
oftruthi 

But  let  us  take  up  simpler  and  less  elaborate  works,  Amt 
there  is  too  much  in  these  to  admit  of  being  analyzed. 

In  the  vignette  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  Rogers's  Italy,'  the 
space  is  so  small  that  the  details  have  been  partially  lost  by  the 
engraver ;  but  enough  remain  to  illustrate  the  great  principles 


1  [A]0»  Me  ol  Ike  dnwinn  for  Finfai't  iOMfwIiMM  ^ttmBlkU.    For  an 
ftbMl  lh#  drmwiag.  Me  Rer.  W.  Kingtley'i  Notee  e4ded  to  Riukm'i  Sttm  m  Mm 

>  [iCoXevinff  ie  Na  215  ia  the  Netieoel  GoUery.] 
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of  cloud  form,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  Observe 
first  the  general  angular  outline  of  Uie  volumes  on 
mMne  and  the  left  of  the  sun.  If  you  mark  the  points  where 
^tictorwAi*  the  direction  of  their  outline  changes,  and  con- 
nect those  points  by  right  Unes,  the  cloud  will 
touch,  but  will  not  cut,  those  lines  throughout.  Yet  its 
contour  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  ftiU  of  character,  toppling,  ready 
to  change,  fragile  as  enormous,  evanescent  as  colossal.  Observe 
how,  where  it  crosses  the  line  of  the  sun,  it  becomes  luminous, 
illustrating  what  has  been  observed  of  the  visibility  of  mist  in 
sunlight.  Observe,  above  all,  the  multipUcity  of  its  solid 
form,  the  depth  of  its  shadows  in  perpetual  transition ;  it 
is  not  round  and  swelled,  half  light  and  half  dark,  but 
full  of  breaking  irregular  shadow  and  transparency,  variable 
as  the  wind,  and  melting  imperceptibly  above  into  the 
haziness  of  the  sun-Ughted  atmosphere,  contrasted  in  all 
its  vast  forms  with  the  delicacy  and  the  multitude  of  the 
brightly  touched  cirri.  Nothing  can  siu^ass  the  truth  of 
this;  the  cloud  is  as  gigantic  in  its  simpUcity  as  the  Alp 
which  it  opposes;  but  how  various,  how  transparent,  how 
infinite  in  its  organization  ! 

I  would  draw  especial  attention,  both  here  and  in  all  other 
works  of  Turner,  to  the  beautiful  use  of  the  low 
tianqfthecir-  horizontal  bars  or  fields  of  cloud  (cirrostratus), 
Sf '^mte/*^*  which  associate  themselves  so  frequently,  more 
especially  before  storms,  with  the  true  cumulus, 
floating  on  its  flanks,  or  capping  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mountain, 
and  seldom  mingling  with  its  substance,  unless  in  the  very 
formation  of  rain.  They  supply  us  with  one  of  those  beautiful 
instances  of  natural  composition,  by  which  the  artist  is  super- 
seded and  excelled ;  for,  by  the  occurrence  of  these  horizontal 
flakes,  the  rolling  form  of  the  cumulus  is  both  opposed  in  its 
principal  lines,  and  gifted  with  an  apparent  soUdity  and  vastness 
which  no  other  expedient  could  have  exhibited,  and  which  far 
exceed  in  awfrilness  the  impression  of  the  noblest  mountains 
of  the  earth.  I  have  seen  in  the  evening  Ught  of  Italy, 
the  Alps  themselves  out-towered  by  ranges  of  these  mighty 
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ckmds,   alternately  white    in    the    starlight,    and    inhabited 
by  fire.* 

Turn  back  to  the  first  vignette  in  the  Italy.'  The  angular 
outlines  and  variety  of  modulation  in  the  douds  §  20.  The  deep- 
above  the  sail,  and  the  delicate  atmosphere  of  based  knmMge 
morning  into  which  they  are  dissolved  about  the  THmer'/leuL 
breathing  hills,  require  no  comment ;  but  one  part  ^^^'w'^"- 
of  this  vignette  demands  especial  notice ;  it  is  the  repetition  of 
the  outline  of  the  snowy  mountain  by  the  light  cloud  above 
it.  The  cause  of  this  I  have  already  explained  {vide  page  872), 
and  its  occurrence  here  is  especially  valuable  as  bearing  witness 
to  the  thorough  and  scientific  knowledge  thrown  by  Turner 
into  his  slightest  works.  The  thing  cannot  be  seen  once 
in  six  months;  it  would  not  have  been  noticed,  much  less 
introduced,  by  an  ordinary  artist,  and  to  the  public  it  is  a 
dead  letter,  or  an  ofTence.  Ninety-nine  persons  in  a  hundred 
would  not  have  observed  this  pale  wreath  of  parallel  cloud 
above  the  hill,  and  the  hundredth  in  all  probability  say^  it 
is  unnatural  It  requires  the  most  intimate  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Alps  before  such  a  piece  of  refined  truth 
can  be  understood. 

At  the  216th  page'  we  have  another  and  a  new  case,  in 

1  [The  whole  of  this  g  C'l  would  draw  .  .  .  inhabited  by  fire")  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  ed.  1  (only),  where  it  ran  thas : — 

"  It  it  tnetruetiTe  to  compare  with  this  such  a  sky  as  that  of  Backhnyaea, 
Na  76,  Dulwich  Gallery,  where  we  have  perfectly  spherical 
dusters  of  grape-like,  smooth,  opaque  bodies,  which  are  eri-  §  19.  C&mpared 
dently  the  results  of  the  artist's  imaginatiTe  powers,  strained  with  the  eUmde 
to  their  highest  pitch  in  his  study,  perhaps^  however,  modified  qf  Backkuifeen, 
and  rendered  more  classical  and  ideal  oy  his  feeling  of  the 
beautilbl  in  the  haman  form,  at  least  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  DutehmeD 
most  peculiarly  developed.  There  are  few  pictures  which  are  so  evidentlj 
indoor  work  as  this,  so  completely  in  every  part  bearing  witness  to  the  haUt 
of  the  artist  of  shutting  his  eyes  and  soul'  to  every  impression  from  without, 
and  repeatiiifc  for  ever  and  ever  without  a  sensation  of  imperfection,  a  hope 
or  desire  of  improvement,  or  a  single  thought  of  truth  or  nature,  the  same 
diildisb,  eontemptible,  and  impossible  conceptioiL  It  is  a  valuable  piece  of 
wofk,  as  teaching  us  the  abasement  into  whicn  the  human  mind  mav  fall  when 
it  trasH  to  ita  own  strength,  and  delights  in  its  own  imaginationa 
ThOMMeol  ofthe  picture  is  ''Boats  in  a  Storm,  now  No.  327."} 

*  ffhe  drawing  fiir  tiie  vignette  in  Rogers'  Ral^^**  The  Lake  of  Geneva  "—is  No. 
tlO  in  the  National  Gallenr.    The  sky  was  a  good  deal  elaborated  in  the  engraving.] 

>  rOf  Rogers'  /loly.    The  drawing^''  Amalfi  "—is  No.  22d  in  the  Nstional  Gallery. 
The  aky-eiects  were  added  in  the  engraving.] 

m.  2  b 
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which  clouds  m  perfect  repose,  unaffected  by  wind,  or  any 
§  21.  FiiHher  influence  but  that  of  their  own  elastic  force,  boil^ 
^w'^L^  rise,  and  melt  in  the  heaven  with  more  approach  to 
9X0n^!d  in  globular  form  than  under  any  other  circumstances 
hiMAma^  is  possiblc.^  I  iiamc  this  vignette,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  most  remarkable  for  the  buoyancy  and  elasticity 
of  inward  energy  indicated  through  the  most  ponderous  forms* 
and  affords  us  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  junction  of  the  cirro- 
stratus  with  the  cumulus  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking 
(§  19),  but  because  it  is  a  characteristic  example  of  Turner's 
use  of  one  of  the  facts  of  nature  not  hitherto  noticed,  that  the 
edge  of  a  partially  transparent  body  is  often  darker  than  its 
central  surface,  because  at  the  edge  the  light  penetrates  and 
passes  through,  which  from  the  centre  is  reflected  to  the  eye. 
The  sharp  cutting  edge  of  a  wave,  if  not  broken  into  foam, 
frequently  appears  for  an  instant  almost  black ;  and  the  outlines 
of  these  massy  clouds,  where  their  projecting  forms  rise  in 
relief  against  the  light  of  their  bodies,  are  fldmost  always  marked, 
clearly  and  firmly,  by  very  dark  edges.  Hence  we  have  fre- 
quentiiy,  if  not  constantly,  multitudinous  forms  indicated  only 
by  outline,  giving  character  and  solidity  to  the  great  masses 
of  light  without  taking  away  from  their  breadth.  And 
Turner  avails  himself  of  these  boldly  and  constantly,  outlining 
forms  with  the  brush  of  which  no  other  indication  is  given. 
All  the  grace  and  solidity  of  the  white  cloud  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  vignette  before  us  depends  upon  such  outlines. 

As  I  before  observed  of  mere  execution,  that  one  of  the 
best  tests  of  its  excellence  was  the  expression  of  infinity;  *  so 
it  may  be  noticed  with  respect  to  the  painting  of  details  gene- 
rally, that  more  difference  lies  between  one  artist  and  another, 

>  [Ed.  1  (only)  resdi  here  as  follows  :~ 

"  But  even  here  the  great  outline  of  the  masa  is  terminated  by  severe  right 
linee,  four  sidee  of  an  irregular  hexagon^  and  the  lesser  cloud  is  peaked  like  a 
cliff.  But  I  name  this  rifpnette  not  only  because  .  .  .  aetherial  elasticity  of 
inward  energy  indicated  in  spite  of  the  most  ponderous  fbrms^  and  because  it 
is  as  fiiithfuf  as  it  is  bold  in  the  junction  ot  those  weis^ty  masses  with  the 
delicate^  horizontal  lines  of  the  lower  air,  but  because  it  is  a  characteristic 
example,"  etc.] 

*  [Above,  pp.  123  (§  4),  339  ;  and  tf.  sec  i.  ch.  v.  in  next  volume.] 
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in  the  attainment  of  this  quality,  than  in  any  other  of  the 
efforts  of  art ;  and  that  if  we  wish,  without  rrfer-  g  22.  Reasmu 
ence  to  beauty  of  composition,  or  any  other  inter-  M  ^•f^^*^  «• 
fering  circumstances,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  7Wiief^«of*i. 
truth  of  painting,  perhaps  the  very  first  thing  we  ^J^^^J^. 
should  look  for,  whether  in  one  thing  or  another,  inguwtqfM 
— ^foliage,  or  clouds,  or  waves, — should  be  the  ex-  "^*- 
pression  of  infinity  always  and  everywhere,  in  all  parts  and 
divisions  of  parts.  For  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  what  is 
not  infinite  cannot  be  true.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that 
what  is  infinite  is  alwajrs  true,  but  it  cannot  be  altogether 
false ;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  is  impossible  for  mortal 
mind  to  compose  an  infinity  of  any  kind  for  itself,  or  to  form 
an  idea  of  perpetual  variation,  and  to  avoid  all  repetition, 
merely  by  its  own  combining  resources.  The  moment  that 
we  trust  to  ourselves,  we  repeat  ourselves,  and  therefore  the 
moment  we  see  in  a  work  of  any  kind  whatsoever  the  ex- 
pression of  infinity,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  workman  has 
gone  to  nature  for  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moment 
we  see  repetition,  or  want  of  infinity,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  workman  has  not  gone  to  nature  for  it 

For  instance,  in  the  picture  of  Salvator  before  noticed. 
No.  220  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,^  as  we  see  at  §  23.  imtancftt 
once  that  the  two  masses  of  cloud  absolutely  oftketotaiwant 
repeat  each  other  in  every  one  of  their  forms,  worh^qfaai- 
and  that  each  is  composed  of  about  twelve  white  ^^^'* 
sweeps  of  the  brush,  all  forming  the  same  curve,  and  all  of 
the  same  length;  and  as  we  can  count  these,  and  measure 
their  common  diameter,  and,  by  stating  the  same  to  anybody 
dse,  convey  to  him  a  full  and  perfect  idea  and  knowledge  of 
that  sky  in  all  its  parts  and  proportions, — as  we  can  do  this, 
we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  without  reference  to  the  real 
sky,  or  to  any  other  part  of  nature,  without  even  knowing  what 
the  white  things  were  intended  for,  that  they  cannot  possibly 
resemble  anything;  that  whatever  they  were  meant  for,  they 

^  [Sm  above,  p.  376  fi.  2,  and  Mow,  p|i.  464,  47&] 
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can  be  nothing  but  a  violent  contradiction  of  all  nature's 
§  24.  And  ^  principles  and  fcmns.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
tkeunwenai  ^e  take  up  such  a  sky  as  that  of  Turner's  Rouen 
^mT^twimt.  seen  from  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  in  the  Rivers  of 
S^r"^'**^  France,^  and  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  has 
arrivedmi  givcu  US  a  distance  over  the  hUls  in  the  horizcxi, 
from  a.  jjj^^  which  when  we  are  tired  of  penetrating,  we 

must  tiun  and  come  back  again,  there  being  not  the  re- 
motest chance  of  getting  to  the  end  of  it ;  and  when  we  see 
that  from  this  measureless  distance  up  to  the  zenith,  the 
whdle  sky  is  one  ocean  of  alternate  waves  of  cloud  and 
light,  so  blended  together  that  the  eye  cannot  rest  on  any 
one  without  being  guided  to  the  next,  and  so  to  a  hundred 
more,  till  it  is  lost  over  and  over  again  in  every  wreath ;  that 
if  it  divides  the  sky  into  quarters  of  inches,  and  tries  to  count 
or  comprehend  the  compcment  parts  of  any  single  one  of  those 
divisions,  it  is  still  as  utterly  defied  and  defeated  by  the  part 
as  by  the  whole ;  that  there  is  not  one  line  out  of  the  millions 
there  which  repeats  another,  not  one  which  is  unconnected 
with  another,  not  one  which  does  not  in  itself  convey  histories 
of  distance  and  space,  and  suggest  new  and  changeful  form ; 
then  we  may  be  all  but  certain,  though  these  forms  are  toe 
mysterious  and  too  delicate  for  us  to  analyze,  though  all  is  sc 
crowded  and  so  connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  test  anj 
single  part  by  particular  laws,  yet  without  any  such  tests  wt 
may  be  sure  tiiat  this  infinity  can  only  be  based  on  truth,  thai 
it  nmst  be  nature,  because  man  could  not  have  originated  it 
and  that  every  form  must  be  faithful,  because  none  is  lik( 
another.     And  therefore  it  is  that  I  insist  so  constantly  or 
this  great  quality  of  landscape  painting,  as  it  appears  ir 
Turner:   because  it  is  not  merely  a  constant  and  most  im 
portant  truth  in  itself,  but  it  almost  amounts  to  a  demonstra 
Hon  of  every  other  truth.     And  it  will  be  found  a  far  rare 

^  [Formerly  in  the  Ruakin  coUeetioii ;  see  Notes  on  hU  Drawings  by  Turner,  No.  &C 
The  drawing  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Yates  Thompeon  ;  it  is  engraved  ii 
Rwkin  and  Turner,  Turner's  first  sketch  from  nature  for  the  drawing  is  No.  566  ii 
the  National  Gallery.] 
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attainment  in  the  works  of  other  men  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  the  sign,  wherever  it  is  really  found,  of 
the  very  highest  art    For  we  are  apt  to  forget  tliat  L^«^^'" 
the  greatest  number  is  no  nearer  infinity  than  the  0&k<«>  <*r  in- 
least,  if  it  be  definite  number ;  and  the  vastest  bulk  ^^i^^unJ 
is  no  nearer  infinity  than  the  most  minute,  if  it  ^^H^^T^ 
be  definite  bulk ;  so  that  a  man  may  multiply  his  fttii » <Ae  »«- 
objects  for  ever  and  ever,  and  be  no  nearer  infinity  JJJJ^^ 
than  he  had  reached  with  one,  if  he  do  not  vary 
them  and  ccmfuse  them ;  and  a  man  may  reach  in&iity  in  every 
touch  and  line,  and  part,  and  unit,  if  in  these  he  be  truthfully 
various  and  obscure.    And  we  shall  find,  the  more  we  examine 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  that  always,  and  in  all  parts, 
they  are  totally  wanting  in  every  feeling  of  infinity,  and  there- 
fore in  all  truth:  and  even  in  the  works  of  the  modems, 
though  the  aim  is  &r  more  just,  we  shall  firequently  perceive 
an  erroneous  choice  of  means,  and  a  substitution  of  mere 
number  or  bulk  for  real  infinity.^ 

And,  therefore,  in  concluding  our  notice  of  the  central 
ekmd  r^on,  I  should  wish  to  dwell  particularly  g  2e.  Fanher 
on  those  skies  of  Turner's  in  which  we  have  the  ^"^"^  J^**- 
whole  space  of  the  heaven  covered  with  the  deli-  ^Me*  ^ 
cate  dim  flakes  of  gathering  vapour,  which  are    ^''>*^- 
the  intermediate  link  between  the  central  r^on  and  that  of 
the  rain-cloud,  and  which  assemble  and  grow  out  of  the  air ; 
shutting  up  the  heaven  with  a  grey  interwoven  veil,  before 
the  iqp[Hroaeh  of  storm,  £unt  but  universal,  letting  the  light  of 
the  upper  sky  pass  pallidly  through  their  body,  but  never 
rendii^  a  passage  fcH*  the  ray.     We  have  the  first  approach 
and  gathering  of  this  kind  of  sky  most  gloriously  given  in  the 
vignette  at  p.  115  of  Rogers's  Italy,'  which  is  one  of  the  most 

1  [Bdi.  1  and  2  rwd  :— 

**  rod  infinity,  ending;,  ai  in  the  works  of  one  of  our  artisU  moet  oelebraled 
for  mMmit$  of  conception  (the  general  aduiration  of  whoee  worka,  howerer 
ill-feonded,  I  can  peneetly  understand,  for  I  once  admired  them  myself,)  in 
morUd  and  meaningless  tautology." 
The  i«finreuce  is  perhaps  to  Martin ;  see  aooTe,  pp.  36, 3&.] 

i  ["Qaliko's  ViUa'^ ;  the  drawing  b  No.  281  in  the  NatkMwl  Gallery.] 
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perfect  pieces  of  feeling  (if  I  may  transgress  my  usual  rules 
for  an  instant)  extant  in  art,  owing  to  the  extreme  grandeur 
and  stem  simplicity  of  the  strange  and  ominous  forms  of  level 
cloud  behind  the  building.  In  that  at  p.  228  there  are 
passages  of  the  same  kind,  of  exceeding  perfection.  The  sky 
through  which  the  dawn  is  breaking  in  the  Voyage  of 
Columbus,  and  that  with  the  moonlight  under  the  Rialto  in 
Rogers's  Poems,  the  skies  of  the  Bethlehem  and  the  Pyramids 
in  Finden's  Bible  series,  and  among  the  Academy  pictures 
those  of  the  Hero  and  Leander  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  are 
characteristic  and  noble  examples,  as  far  as  any  individual 
works  can  be  characteristic  of  the  universality  of  this  mighty 
mind.  I  ought  not  to  forget  the  magnificent  solemnity 
and  fulness  of  the  wreaths  of  gathering  darkness  in  the 
Folkestone.^ 

We  must  not  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  centra] 
cloud  r^on,  without  noticing  the  general  high 
ceUence  ^ftke  quality  of  the  cloud-drawing  of  Stanfield.  He  is 
chi^i^ng  limited  in  his  range,  and  is  apt  in  extensive  com- 
positions to  repeat  himself,  neither  is  he  ever  ver^ 
refined ;  but  his  cloud  form  is  firmly  and  fearlessly  chiselled, 
with  perfect  knowledge,  though  usually  with  some  want  o1 
feeling.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  very  grand  and  very  tasteful 
beautifully  developed  in  the  space  of  its  solid  parts  and  fill 
of  action.  Next  to  Turner,  he  is  incomparably  the  noblesi 
master  of  cloud-form  of  all  our  artists ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  onlj 
one  among  them  who  really  can  draw  a  cloud.  For  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  rub  out  an  irregular  white  space  neatl] 
with  the  handkerchief,  or  to  leave  a  bright  little  bit  of  papc] 
in  the  middle  of  a  wash,  and  to  give  the  real  anatomy  o 

^  [The  vifcnette  at  p.  223  of  the  Italy  is  ^'  Padua :  Moonli|^ht"  ;  the  drawing  is  N( 
223  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  dawn  in  the  '^Voyage  of  Columbus"  (p.  261  of  th 
Poems)  is  No.  249  in  the  National  Gallery.  The ''  Rialto  "  (p.  95  of  the  Poems)  is  No.  39 
(see^  for  another  reference  to  it^  Catalogue  qfthe  Drawings  and  Sketches  by  Turner  in  th 
National  Gallery  (Group  xiii.).  For  '^  Hero  and  Leander/'  see  above,  p.  242  n.  Th 
*'  Flight  into  Egypt"  (otherwise  called  ''Dawn  of  Christianity")  was  exhibited  at  th 
Royal  Academy  m  1841,  and  was  formerly  in  the  Windus  collection.  The  Folkeston 
drawing  was  first  published  in  Cooke's  Southern  Coast,  No.  15  (1826) ;  it  is  Plate  8  i 
M.  B.  Huish'sed.  of  1892.] 
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doud-form  with  perfect  articulation  of  chiaroscuro.  We  have 
multitudes  of  painters  who  can  throw  a  liirht  bit  ^ 
of  straggling  vapour  across  their  sky,  or  leave  in  Ige  standing  of 
it  delicate  and  tender  passages  of  breaking  light ;  '^f^!^*'* 
but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  taking  up 
each  of  those  bits  or  passages,  and  giving  it  structure,  and 
parts,  and  solidity.  The  eye  is  satisfied  with  exceedingly  little, 
as  an  indication  of  cloud,  and  a  few  clever  sweeps  with  the 
brush  on  wet  paper  may  give  all  that  it  requires ;  but  this 
is  not  drawing  clouds ;  nor  will  it  ever  appeal  fully  and  deeply 
to  the  mind,  except  when  it  occurs  only  as  a  part  of  a  higher 
system.  And  there  is  not  one  of  our  modem  artists,  except 
Stanfield,  who  can  do  much  more  than  this.  As  soon  as  they 
attempt  to  lay  detail  upon  their  clouds,  they  appear  to  get 
bewildered,  forget  that  they  are  dealing  with  forms  regulated 
by  precisely  the  same  simple  laws  of  light  and  shade  as  more 
substantial  matter,  overcharge  their  colour,  confuse  their 
shadows  and  dark  sides,  and  end  in  mere  ragged  confusion* 
I  believe  the  evil  arises  from  their  never  attempting  to  render 
clouds  except  with  the  brush ;  other  objects,  at  some  period 
of  study,  they  take  up  with  the  chalk  or  lead,  and  so  leam 
something  of  their  form ;  but  they  appear  to  consider  clouds 
ss  altogether  dependent  on  cobalt  and  camel's  hair,  and  so 
never  understand  anything  of  their  real  anatomy.  But,  what- 
ever the  cause,  I  cannot  point  to  any  central  clouds  of  the 
modems,*  except  those  of  Turner  and  Stanfield,  as  really 
showing  much  knowledge  of,  or  feeling  for,  nature,  though  idl 
are  superior  to  the  conventional  and  narrow  conceptions  of  the 

*  I  had  forgotten,  or  little  oUsenred,  when  I  wrote  this,  the  elabormte 
cumuli  in  many  of  Linnell's  best  pictures ;  and  I  think  that  among  our  riaiiig 
artists  there  maj  now  (1851)  be  traced  signs  of  rapidly  increasing  care  in 
stodies  of  skies.  There  was  a  very  beautiful  group  of  cirri  in  a  picture  by  a 
Mr.  Dawson,  in  the  British  Institution  of  this  year,  a  study  on  the  River  Trent 
at  sunset  1 


1  [The  footnota  was,  as  its  data  (1851)  implies,  added  in  ed.  6.  To  John  linnall 
<17A2-1882)  Raskin  pays  a  further  tribute  below,  p.  004  a.,  and  in  Modem  P^dnien, 
ToL  ii.  Addenda.  Henry  Dswsou  (liUl  - 1878)  was  a  Nottingham  artist,  originally 
«aployad  in  a  laoe  fiietoiy  there.] 
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ancients.  We  are  all  right  as  far  as  we  go ;  our  work  may 
be  incomplete,  but  it  is  not  false  ;  and  it  is  far  better,  far  less 
injurious  to  the  mind,  that  we  should  be  little  attracted  to  the 
sky,  and  taught  to  be  satisfied  with  a  light  suggestion  of  truth- 
ful form,  than  that  we  should  be  drawn  to  it  by  violently 
pronounced  outline  and  intense  colour,  to  find  in  its  finished 
falsehood  everything  to  displease  or  to  mislead,  to  hurt  our 
feelings  if  we  have  foundation  for  them,  and  ccnrupt  them  if 
we  have  none. 


CHAPTER  IV 

OP  TRUTH   OP  CLOUDS:— THIRDLY,  OP  THE  REGION 
OP  THE  RAIN-CLOUD 

The  clouds  which  I  wish  to  consider  as  characteristic  of  the 
lower,  or  rainy  region,  differ  not  so  much  in  their  « ^ 
real  nature  from  those  of  the  central  and  upper-  rmu  d^fhS^ 
most  r^ons,  as  in  appearance,  owing  to  their  ^^^Jj]^ 
greater  nearness.      For  the   central  clouds,  and  lower  tmd 
perhaps  even  the  hig^  cirri,  deposit  moisture,  if  u!di^milm^ 
not  distinctly  rain,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  chi^m 
existence  of  snow  on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  '^'^^"^' 
Himalaya ;  and  when,  on  any  such  mountains,  we  are  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  central  clouds,*  we  find  them  little 
difibring  from  the  ordinary  rain-cloud  of  the  plains,  except 
by  being  slightly  less  dense  and  dark.     But  the  apparmt 
difierences,  dq>endent  on  proximity,  are  most  marked  and 
important. 

In  the  first  place,  the  clouds  of  the  central  r^on  have, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  pure  and  atrial  greys  .  2.  tmt 
for  their  dark  sides,  owing  to  their  necessary  dis-  marktid^i^ 
tance  firom  the  observer;  and  as  this  distance  «»^<"«'^''- 
permits  a  multitude  of  local  phenomena  capable  of  influencing 
ccdour,  such  as  accidental  sunbeams,  refractimis,  transparencies, 
or  local  mists  and  showers,  to  be  collected  into  a  space  appa- 
lently  small,  the  colours  of  these  clouds  are  always  changeAil 
and  palpitating;  and  whatever  degree  of  grey  or  of  gtorai 

*  I  am  unable  to  taj  to  what  height  the  real  lain-ekHid  may  extend; 
perhapa  there  are  no  mountains  which  rise  altogether  above  storm.  I  have 
never  been  in  a  violent  storm  at  a  greater  height  than  between  8000  and 
9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  the  rain-doad  is  eiceedinglj 
lights  eompaied  with  the  ponderous  darkness  of  the  lower  air. 

aas 
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may  be  mixed  with  them  is  invariably  pure  and  aerial  But 
the  nearness  of  the  rain-doud  rendering  it  impossible  for  a 
number  of  phenomena  to  be  at  once  visible,  makes  its  hue 
of  grey  monotonous,  and  (by  losing  the  blue  of  distance)  warm 
and  brown  compared  with  that  of  the  upper  clouds.  This  is 
especially  remarkable  on  any  part  of  it  which  may  happen  to 
be  illumined,  such  part  bdng  of  a  brown,  bricky,  odireous 
tone,  never  bright,  always  coming  in  dark  outline  on  the  lights 
of  the  central  clouds.  But  it  is  seldom  that  this  takes  place, 
and  when  it  does,  never  over  large  spaces,  little  being  usually 
seen  of  the  rain-cloud  but  its  under  and  dark  side.  This,  when 
the  cloud  above  is  dense,  becomes  of  an  inky  and  cold  grey, 
and  sulphurous  and  lurid  if  there  be  thunder  in  the  air. 

Witii  these  striking  differences  in  colour,  it  presents  no 
^Q.Andin'  f^wcr  uor  Icss  important  in  form,  chiefly  from 
defituunets  iif  losing  almost  all  definiteness  of  character  and  out- 
farm.  ^^     j^  |^  sometimes  nothing  more  than  a  thin 

mist,  whose  outline  cannot  be  traced,  rendering  the  landscape 
locally  indistinct  or  dark ;  if  its  outline  be  visible,  it  is  ragged 
and  torn,  rather  a  spray  of  cloud,  taken  ofi^  its  edge  and  sifted 
by  the  wind,  than  an  edge  of  the  cloud  itself.  In  fact,  it 
rather  partakes  of  the  nature,  and  assumes  the  appearance, 
of  real  water  in  the  state  of  spray,  than  of  elastic  vapour. 
This  appearance  is  enhanced  by  the  usual  presence  of  formed 
rain,  carried  along  with  it  in  a  colunmar  form,  ordinarily  of 
course  reaching  the  ground  like  a  veil,  but  very  often  sus- 
pended with  the  cloud,  and  hanging  from  it  like  a  jagged 
fringe,  or  over  it,  in  light,  rain  being  always  lighter  than  the 
cloud  it  falls  from.  These  columns  or  fringes  of  rain  are 
often  waved  and  bent  by  the  wind,  or  twisted,  sometimes 
even  swept  upwards  from  the  clouds.  The  velocity  of  these 
vapours,  though  not  necessarily  in  reality  greater  than  that 
of  the  central  clouds,  appears  greater,  owing  to  their  proximity, 
and,  of  course,  also  to  the  usual  presence  of  a  more  violent 
wind.  They  are  also  apparently  much  more  in  the  power 
of  the  wind,  having  less  elastic  force  in  themselves ;  but  they 
are  precisely  subject  to  the  same  great  laws  of  form  which 
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regulate  the  upper  clouds.  They  are  not  solid  bodies  borne 
about  with  the  wind,  but  they  carry  the  wind  with  §  4  j^  are 
them,  and  cause  it.  Every  one  knows,  who  has  ^^^ . 
ever  been  out  in  a  storm,  that  the  time  when  it  same  great 
rains  heaviest  is  precisely  the  time  when  he  cannot  ^^' 
hold  up  his  umbrella ;  that  the  wind  is  carried  with  the  cloud, 
and  lulls  when  it  has  passed.  Every  one  who  has  ever  seen 
rain  in  a  hill  country  Imows  that  a  rain-cloud,  like  any  other, 
may  have  all  its  parts  in  rapid  motion,  and  yet,  as  a  whole, 
remain  in  one  spot.  I  remember  once,  when  in  crossing  the 
T6te  Noire,  I  had  turned  up  the  valley  towards  Trient,  I 
noticed  a  rain-cloud  forming  on  the  Glacier  de  Trient  With 
a  west  wind,  it  proceeded  towards  the  Col  de  Balme,  being 
followed  by  a  prolonged  wreath  of  vapour,  always  forming 
exactly  at  the  same  spot  over  the  glacier.  This  long,  serpent- 
like line  of  cloud  went  on  at  a  great  rate  till  it  reached  the 
valley  leading  down  from  the  Col  de  Bahne,  under  the  slate 
rocks  of  the  Croix  de  Fer.  There  it  turned  sharp  round,  and 
came  down  this  valley,  at  right  angles  to  its  former  progress, 
and  finally  directly  contrary  to  it,  till  it  came  down  within 
five  himdred  feet  of  the  village,  where  it  disappeared;  the 
line  behind  always  advancing,  and  always  disappearing,  at  the 
same  spot.  This  continued  for  half  an  hour,  the  long  line 
describing  the  curve  of  a  horse-shoe;  always  coming  into 
existence  and  always  vanishing  at  exactly  the  same  places; 
traversing  the  space  between  with  enormous  swiftness.  This 
cloud,  ten  miles  off,  would  have  looked  like  a  perfectly 
motionless  wreath,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  hanging  over 
the  hills. 

To  the  region  of  the  rain-cloud  belong  also  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  drifted  smoke,  heat-haze,  local  mists  in  o^  y^^^  ^ 
the  morning  or  evening,  in  valleys  or  over  water,  the  painter ,  qf 

i*ai*  •••  the  rain^-doudm 

mirage,  white  steammg  vapour  nsmg  m  evapora- 
tion from   moist  and  open  surfaces,  and  everything  which 
visibly  affects  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  without  actually 
assuming  the  form  of  cloud.     These  phenomena  are  as  per- 
petual in  all  countries  as  they  are  beautiful,  and  afford  by 
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£m:  the  most  effective  and  valuable  means  which  the  painter 
possesses,  for  modification  of  the  forms  of  fixed  objects.  The 
upper  clouds  are  distinct  and  comparatively  opaque,  they  do 
not  modify,  but  conceal;  but,  through  the  rain-cloud  and 
its  accessory  phenomena,  all  that  is  beautiful  may  be  made 
manifest,  and  all  that  is  hurtful  concealed;  what  is  paltry 
may  be  made  to  look  vast,  and  what  is  ponderous,  aerial; 
mystery  may  be  obtained  without  obscurity,  and  decoration 
without  disguise.  And,  accordingly,  nature  herself  uses  it 
constantly,  as  one  of  her  chief  means  of  most  perfect  effect ; 
not  in  one  country,  nor  another,  but  wherever  there  is  anything 
worth  calling  landscape.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  desert  of 
the  Sahara,  but  I  know  that  thete  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  supposing  that  delicate  and  variable  effects  of  mist  and 
rain-cloud  are  peculiar  to  northern  climates.  I  have  nevar 
seen,  in  any  place  or  country,  effects  of  mists  more  perfect 
than  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and  among  the  hills  of 

Sorrento.  It  is  therefore  matter  of  no  little  nuurvel 
ma's^on^hcm  ^  ™^  ^^^  ^  conceive  that  it  can  scarcely  be  other- 
noii^a  nmOe  wisc  to  any  reflecting  person,  that  throughout  the 
fttiiumg^rthe  wholc  range  of  ancient  landscape  art  there  occurs 
^^^^'f^lfS^  no  instance  of  the  painting  of  a  real  rain-doud, 
aiu.  Gaspar  stiU  Icss  of  any  of  the  more  delicate  phenom^ia 
2JJ^'*         characteristic  of  the  region.     "Storms"  indeed, 

as  the  innocent  public  persist  in  calling  such  abuses 
of  nature  and  abortions  of  art  as  the  two  windy  Caspars  in 
our  National  Gallery,^  are  common  enough;  massive  con- 
cretions of  ink  and  indigo,  wrung  and  twisted  very  hard, 
apparently  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  some  moisture  out  of  them ; 
bearing  up  courageously  and  successfidly  against  a  wind  whose 
effects  on  the  trees  in  the  foreground  can  be  accounted  for 
only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  all  of  the  India-rubber 
species.  Enough  of  this,  in  all  conscience,  we  have,  and  to 
spare ;  but  for  the  legitimate  rain-cloud,  with  its  ragged  and 

^  [No.  ae, ''  A  iMod  Stonn/'  «nd  No.  96,  "  Dido  and  iEneu."  For  further  renuurks 
on  the  ^'India-nihher  houghs"  of  the  tree  in  the  former  picture,  see  below,  tec  vi. 
ch.  L  §§  12,  13,  pp.  683-4.  For  other  references  to  No.  95,  see  below,  p.  409; 
•od  Modem  Paimien,  Tel.  ii  see.  ii.  eh.  ii.  g  la] 
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spnty-like  edge,  its  veily  transparency,  and  its  columnar  burden 
c^  blessing,  neither  it,  nor  anything  like  it  or  approaching  it, 
occurs  in  any  painting  of  the  old  masters  that  I  have  ever 
seen ;  and  I  have  seen  enough  to  warrant  my  affirming  that 
if  it  occur  anywhere,  it  must  be  through  accident  rather  than 
intention.  Nor  is  there  stronger  evidence  of  any  perception, 
on  the  part  of  these  much  respected  artists,  that  there  were 
such  things  in  the  world  as  mists  or  vapours.  If  a  cloud 
under  their  direction  ever  touches  a  mountain,  it  does  it 
effectually  and  as  if  it  meant  to  do  it.  There  is  no  mystifying 
the  matter;  here  is  a  cloud,  and  there  is  a  hill;  if  it  is  to 
come  on  at  all,  it  comes  on  to  some  purpose,  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  its  ever  going  off  again.  We  have,  therefore,  little 
to  say  of  the  efforts  of  the  old  masters,  in  any  scenes  which 
naigfat  naturally  have  been  connected  with  the  clouds  of  the 
lowest  r^on,  except  that  the  faults  of  form  specified  in 
considering  the  central  clouds  are,  by  way  of  being  energetic 
or  sublime,  more  glaringly  and  audaciously  committed  in  their 
''storms;'*  and  that  what  is  a  wrong  form  among  clouds 
possessing  form,  is  there  given  with  increased  generosity  of 
fiction  to  clouds  which  have  no  form  at  all.^ 

Supposing  that  we  had  nothing  to  show  in  modem  art, 
of  the  r^on  of  the  rain-cloud,  but  the  dash  of 
Cox,  the  blot  of  De  Wint,*  or  even  the  ordinary  potier^ST* 
ttomiy  skies  of  the  body  of  our  inferior  water-  JJ^^'"'*^ 
ookwr  painters,  we  might  yet  laugh  all  efforts  of 
the  old  masters  to  utter  scorn.'    But  one,  among  our  water- 
eolour  artists,  deserves  especial  notice,  before  we  ascend  the 

^  [Bdfl.  1  and  2  conclude  the  section  thus : — 

"  no  form  at  all,  and  that  the  result,  however  admirahle  or  desiraUe  It  mav 


Mi 


,  ,  oo  principles  hitherto  undeveloped,  he  hereafter  proved,  is 
and  Iroai  all  hands,  as  far  as  the  representation  of  nature  is  eonoemed, 
something  which  only  ought  not  to  amuse  bj  its  absurdity,  because  it  ought 
to  disgust  bjr  its  falsehood!"] 

BdiL  land  2  r«id,'<I>eWint,  the  spongy  braadth  of  Cattermole,  or  even  .  .  ."J 

iFer  "  atler  seem.    Batone,"eds.  1  and  2  read:— 

''ntterseem.  The  works  of  Stanfield,  here,  as  in  all  other  points,  based  en 
perfect  knowledge,  would  enable  us  to  illustrate  almost  every  circusMtenee 
ef  storm,  and  should  be  our  text-book,  were  it  not  that  all  he  has  dene  hae 
beso  farther  eanied  by  a  mightier  hand.    Bnteae  .  .  ."] 
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steps  of  the  solitary  throne,  as  having  done  in  his  peculiai 
walk,  what  for  faithful  and  pure  truth,  truth  indeed  of  s 
limited  range  and  unstudied  application,  but  yet  most  faithful 
and  most  pure,  will  remain  unsiupassed  if  not  unrivalled— 
Copley  Fielding.     We  are  well  aware  how  much  of  what  he 
§a  work9qf  has  done  depends  in  a  great  degree   upon  par- 
OopieyFUiding.  ticular  tricks  of  exccution,  or  on  a  labour  some- 
what too  mechanical  to  be  meritorious ;  that  it  is  rather  the 
texture  than  the  plan  of  his  sky  which  is  to  be  admired,  Bui 
that  the  greater  part  of  what  is  pleasurable  in  it  will  fal 
rather  under  the  head  of  dexterous  imitation  than  of  definite 
thought.     But  whatever  detractions  fix>m  his  merit  we  maj 
be  compelled  to  make  on  these  grounds,  in  considering  art  a 
the  embodying  of  beauty,  or  the  channel  of  mind,  it  is  im 
possible,  when  we  are  speaking  of  truth  only,  to  pass  by  hi 
down  scenes  and  moorland  showers,  of  some  years  ago,  ii 
which  he  produced^  some  of  the  most  perfect  and  faultles 
passages  oV  mist  and  rain-cloud  which  art  has  ever  seer 
Wet,  transparent,  formless,  full  of  motion,  felt  rather  by  thei 

L9.  HUpeeu'  shadows  on  the  hills  than  by  their  presence  in  th 
ir  truth.  sky^  becoming  dark  only  through  increased  dept 
of  space,  most  translucent  where  most  sombre,  and  light  onl 
through  increased  buoyancy  of  motion,  letting  the  blue  throug 
their  interstices,  and  the  simlight  through  their  chasms,  wit 
the  irregular  playfulness  and  traceless  gradation  of  natui 
herself,  his  skies  will  remain,"  as  long  as  their  colours  stam 
among  the  most  simple,  unadulterated,  and  complete  trai 
scripts  of  a  particular  nature  which  art  can  point  to.  Had  1 
painted  five  instead  of  five  hundred  such,  and  gone  on  i 

*  [For  "  some  yean  ago  .  .  .  produced,"  eds.  1  and  2  read  : — 

'^  five  or  nx  years  ago.     Since  that  time^  we  fear^  he  has  heen  thinking 
himself  instead  of  nature,  and  has  partly  lost  both  nature  and  himself;  I 
he  then  produced  .  .  /' 
Cf.  a  similar  passage  above^  p.  323.] 

'  [Eds.  1  and  2  here  insert,  "  the  extremely  obvious  and  lower  truths  of  the  mis 
etc.     And  to  the  word  "  lower "  a  footnote  was  attached,  as  follows :    ''  Exter 
and  obvious,  as  being  truths  of  mere  imitation — statements  of  the  materials  and  mei 
of  nature,  not  of  her  mind."] 
>  [Eds.  1  and  2  read  :— 

"  his  skies  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  an  umbrella,  and  must  remain  .  . 
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other  sources  of  beauty,  he  might,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
have  been  one  of  our  greatest  artists.  But  it  often  grieves  us 
to  see  how  his  power  is  limited  to  a  particular  moment,  to 
that  easiest  moment  for  imitation,  when  know-  o.^  zr-      l. 

Ill  oJ^"'  -n**  weak' 

ledge  of  form  may  be  superseded  by  management  imm,  and  U9 
of  the  brush,  and  the  judgment  of  the  colourist  '*»'''*«*'•  «»«*^- 
by  the  manufacture  of  a  colour ;  the  moment  when  all  form 
is  melted  down  and  drifted  away  in  the  descending  veil  of 
rain,  and  when  the  variable  and  fitful  colours  of  the  heav^i 
are  lost  in  the  monotonous  grey  of  its  storm  tones.*  We  can 
only  account  for  this  by  supposing  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  his  method  of  study;  for  a  man  of  his 
evident  depth  of  feeling  and  pure  love  of  truth  ought  not  to 
be,  cannot  be,  except  from  some  strange  error  in  his  mode 
of  out-of-door  practice,  thus  limited  in  his  range,  and  liable 
to  decline  of  power.  We  have  little  doubt  that  almost  all 
such  failures  arise  from  the  artist's  n^lecting  the  use  of  the 
chalk,^  and  supposing  that  either  the  power  of  drawing  forms, 
or  the  sense  of  their  beauty,  can  be  maintauied  unweakened 
or  unblunted,  without  constant  and  laborious  studies  in  simple 

*  I  onght  here,  however,  to  have  noted  another  effect  of  the  rain-cloud, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  rendered  only  bjr  Copley  Fielding.  It  Is 
seen  chiefly  in  clouds  gathering  for  rain,  when  the  sky  is  entirely  covered 
with  a  grey  veil  lippl^  or  waved  with  pendent  swells  of  soft  texture,  but 
excessively  hard  and  liny  in  their  edges.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  an 
agreeable  or  impressive  form  of  the  rain-cloud,  but  it  is  a  frequent  one,  and 
it  is  often  moat  faithfully  given  by  Fielding ;  only  in  some  cases  the  edges 
bermmlng  a  little  doubled  and  harsh  have  given  a  look  of  failure  or  mis- 
adventure to  some  even  of  the  best-studied  passages ;  and  something  of  the 
Mme  hardness  of  line  is  occasionally  visible  in  his  drawing  of  clouds  by  whose 
nature  it  is  not  warranted.* 


'  [€/  below, 
<  [Eds.  lane 


iy.  ch.  iii.  §  27.1 
*    tli( 


and  2  did  not  oontain  the  footnote,  and  read  in  the  text  after  the  words 


^so  sorely  as  Copley  Fielding  attempts  the  slightest  hint  at  cloud  form,  beyond 
the  edgelcsi  rag,  which  is  tosMd  and  twisted  in  the  drift  of  the  rain,  does  he 
becooie  liny,  hard,  and  expressionlcai, — m  surely  as  he  leaves  the  particular 
greys  and  browns  whose  harmony  can  scarcely  be  imperfect,  and  attempts  the 
slinitest  passsge  of  real  colour,  much  more  when  ne  plunges  into  the  diffi- 
culties of  elalNwate  and  elevated  composition,  does  he  become  affected,  fidse, 
and  feeUe.  We  can  .  . 
With  the  pssssgss  here  on  Copley  Fieldiniif  s  fondness  for  rain-clouds,  c£  Modmn 
Primm,  voL  iv.  ch.  v.  §  1,  and  Art  qf  En^kMd,  §  160.] 
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light  and  shade,  of  form  only.  The  brush  is  at  once  the 
artist's  greatest  aid  and  enemy;  it  enables  him  to  make  his 
power  available,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  undermines  his 
power,  and  unless  it  be  constantly  rejected  for  the  pencil, 
never  can  be  rightly  used.  But  whatever  the  obstacle  be, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  one  which,  once  seen,  may  be 
overcome  or  removed;  and  we  are  in  the  constant  hope  of 
seeing  this  finely  minded  artist  shake  off  his  lethargy,  break 
the  shackles  of  habit,  seek  in  extended  and  right  study  the 
isources  of  real  power,  and  become,  what  we  have  fiill  £Eutfa 
in  his  capability  of  being,  one  of  the  leading  artists  of  his 
time. 

In  passing  to  the  works  of  our  greatest  modem  master,  i1 
$  11  impoisp-     must  be  premised  that  the  qualities  which  con 
m^qfreoion'  stitutc  a  most  essential  part  of  the  truth  of  th< 
*^!SJ^h^<if    rain-cloud  are  in  no  degree  to  be  rendered  bi 
Turner  from     engraving.      Its  indcfimtcness  of  torn  and  trans 
^'^^^^^^'       parent  form  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  even  ou 
best  engravers :  I  do  not  say  beyond  their  possible  power,  i 
they  would  make  themselves  artists  as  well  as  workmen,  but  fa 
beyond  the  power  they  actually  possess :  while  the  depth  an< 
delicacy  of  the  greys  which  Turner  employs  cm*  produces,  a 
well  as  the  refinement  of  his  execution,  are,  in  the  nature  c 
things,  utterly  beyond  all  imitation  by  the  opaque  and  lifelcj 
darkness  of  the  steel.     What  we  say  of  his  works,  therefore 
must  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  the  original  drawings 
though  we  may  name  one  or  two  instances  in  which  tl 
engraver    has,  to  a  certain    degree,   succeeded  in  distanti 
following  the  intention  of  the  master. 

Jumi^ges,  in  the  Rivers  of  France,^  ought,  perhaps,  aft< 
112,  His  ren-  what  wc  havc  Said  of  Fielding,  to  be  our  fir 
f^^^^^f^  object  of  attention,  because  it  is  a  rendering  I 
nSme^inthJ  Turner  of  Fielding's  particular  moment,  and  tl 
JumUget.  ^jjy  ^^^  existing,  for  Turner  never  repeats  himse 
One  picture  is  allotted  to  one  truth ;  the  statement  is  perfect 

^  [Plate  No.  11  in  The  Seine  and  the  Loire;  the  drawing  is  No.  166  in  the  Natioi 
Gallerv.l 
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and  gloriously  made,  and  he  passes  on  to  speak  of  a  fresh 
portion  of  Clod's  revelation.*  The  haze  of  sunlit  rain  of  this 
most  magnificent  picture,  the  gradual  retirement  of  the  dark 
wood  into  its  depth,  and  the  sparkling  and  evanescent  light 
which  sends  its  variable  flashes  on  the  abbey,  figures,  foliage, 
and  foam,  require  no  comment ;  they  speak  home  at  once.^ 
From  this  picture  we  should  pass  to  the  Llanthony,t  which 

*  Compare  [part  ii.]  sec  i.  chap.  iv.  §  5  [p.  157]. 

t  No  conception  can  be  formed  of  this  picture  from  the  engraving.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  marvellous  piece  of  execution  and  of  grey  colour  existing, 
except  perhaps  the  drawing  presently  to  be  noticed.  Land's  End.  Nothing 
else  can  be  set  beside  it,  even  of  Turner's  own  works,  much  less  of  any  other 
man's.' 


^  [Bdt.  1  and  2  continue : — 

*'  But  1st  it  be  especially  observed  how  we  have,  added  to  all  this,  just  where 
the  rainbow  melts  away,  the  wreath  of  swift  and  delicate  cloud-form,  left  in 
decisive  light,  which  Ficiding  could  only  have  rendered  in  darkness,  and  even 
then  with  little  more  than  the  bare  suggestion  of  imperfect  outline ;  while 
Turner  has  given  us  in  every  flake  a  separate  study  of  beautiful  and  sub- 
stantial form." 

Between  §  12  and  §  13  eds.  1--4  insert  an  additional  section  as  follows  :— 

''  But  there  is  yet  added  to  this  noble  composition  an  incident  which  may 
serve  us  at  once  for  a  fiirther  illustration  of  the  nature  and 
forms  of  cloud,  and  for  a  final  proof  how  deeply  and  philo-   §  13.  lUuttm" 
sophically  Turner  has  studied  them.  tion  qftke 

"  *  \Ve  have,  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  the  steam  and   nature  qf 
the  smoke  of  a  passing  steamboat    Now  steam  is  nothing  but  HoutUt  in  the 
an  artificial  cloud  in  the  process  of  dissipation  ;  it  is  as  much   oppoeedjorme 
a  cloud  as  those  of  the  sky  itself,  toat  is,  a  quantity  of  qfemokeand 
BMNsture  rendered  visible  in  the  air  by  imperfect  solution,   steam. 
Accordingly,  observe  how  exquisitely  irregular  and  broken 
are  its  forms,  how  sharp  and  spray-like,  but  with  all  the  fiicts  observed  which 
were  pointed  out  in  chap.  iL  of  this  section,  the  convex  side  to  the  wind,  the 
sharp  edge  on  that  side,  the  other  soft  and  lost    Smoke,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  actual  substance,  existing  independently  in  the  air ;  a  solid,  opaque  body, 
subject  to  no  absorption  or  dissipation  but  that  of  tenuity.    Observe  its 
volumes ;  there  is  no  breaking  up  nor  disappearing  here ;  the  wind  carries  its 
elastic  globes  before  it,  but  does  not  dissolve  nor  break  them.|    Equally  con- 
vex and  void  of  angles  on  all  sides,  they  are  the  exact  representatives  of 
the  clouds  of  the  old  masters,  and  serve  at  once  to  show  the  ignorance  and 
fidsehood  of  these  latter,  and  the  accuracy  of  study  which  has  ^ided  Turner 
to  the  truth.'" 

X  *'  It  doss  not  do  to  ODtil  th«  voIoiims  )om  thsir  doniity  bj  inoqusUty  of  motion,  and  by  tbs 
sipsndon  of  tbs  warm  air  which  oonvtvs  thom.  Tbov  aro  then,  of  ooone,  broken  into  foima 
fSssmhHi^  thoM  of  doadi."] 

*  [For  the  "  Uanthony,"  tf,  below,  p.  489.  Elsewhere  Ruskin  refers  to  the 
««LlaathonT"  as  one  of  the  very  noblest  of  Turner's  second  period  (Prt-Rapkmei 
UUm.  %  M).  He  there  compares  it  with  an  early  sketch  of  the  same  scene  (about 
1796)  as  an  instance  of  the  painter's  tenacity  of  memory  and  recurrence  to  early  im- 
yi'Msisns     For  the  drawing  of  Land's  End,  see  below,  §  15.] 

m.  2  c 
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is  the  rendering  of  the  moment  immediately  following  that 
ffiven  in  the  Jumi^ees.  The  shower  is  here  half 
^retiring  exhausted,  half  passed  by,  the  last  drops  are 
l^^kJ^'  rattling  faintly  through  the  glimmering  hazel 
^'  boughs,  the  white  torrent,  swelled  by  the  sudden 
storm,  flings  up  its  hasty  jets  of  springing  spray  to  meet 
the  returning  light;  and  these,  as  if  the  heaven  r^^retted 
what  it  had  given,  and  were  taking  it  back,  pass  as  they 
leap,  into  vapour,  and  fall  not  again,  but  vanish  in  the 
shafts  of  the  simlight;*  hunying,  fitAil,  wind-woven  sun- 
light, which  glides  through  the  thick  leaves,  and  paces 
along  the  pale  rocks  like  rain ;  half  conquering,  half  quenched 
by  the  very  mists  which  it  summons  itself  from  the  lighted 
pastures  as  it  passes,  and  gathers  out  of  the  drooping 
herbage  and  from  the  streaming  crags;  sending  them  with 
messages  of  peace  to  the  far  smnmits  of  the  yet  unveiled 
mountains,  whose  silence  is  still  broken  by  the  sound  of  the 
rushing  rain. 

With  this  noble  work  we  should  compare  one  of  which 
%  14.  And  of  ^^  ^^^^  better  judge  by  the  engraving,  the  Loch 
cammenemg,  Coriskin,  in  the  illustrations  to  Scott,^  because  it 
Jwft^rmMii.  introduces  us  to  another  and  a  most  remarkable 
ingfarLoeh  instance  of  the  artist's  vast  and  varied  knowledge. 
^  When  rain  falls  on  a  mountain  composed  chiefly 

of  barren  rocks,  their  surfaces,  being  violently  heated  by  the 
Sim,  whose  most  intense  warmth  always  precedes  rain,  occasion 
sudden  and  violent  evaporation,  actually  converting  the  first 
shower  into  steam.  Consequently,  upon  all  such  hills,  or 
the  conmiencement  of  rain,   white  volmnes  of  vapour  arc 

♦  I  know  no  effect  more  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  departure  of  a  stom 
than  the  smoking  of  the  mountain  torrents.  The  exhausted  air  is  so  thirsty  o 
moisture,  that  every  jet  of  spray  is  seized  upon  by  it,  and  converted  into  vapou 
as  it  springs  ;  and  this  vapour  rises  so  densely  from  the  surface  of  the  steam  a 
to  give  it  the  exact  appearance  of  boiling  water.  I  have  seen  the  whole  cours< 
of  the  Arve  at  Chamonix  one  line  of  dense  cloud,  dissipating  as  soon  as  it  hac 
risen  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  surface,  but  entirely  concealing  the  wate 
from  an  observer  placed  above  it. 

^  [Loch  Coriskin  was  engraved  in  vol.  x.  of  Scott's  Poetical  Works  (1834).] 
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instantaneously  and  universally  formed,  which  rise,  are  absorbed 
by  the  atmosphere,  and  again  descend  in  rain  to  rise  in  iresh 
volumes  until  the  surfaces  of  the  hills  are  cooled.  Where  there 
is  grass  or  vegetation,  this  effect  is  diminished ;  where  there 
is  foliage  it  scarcely  takes  place  at  aU.  Now  this  effect  has 
evidently  been  especially  chosen  by  Turner  for  Loch  Coriskin, 
not  only  because  it  enabled  him  to  relieve  its  jagged  forms 
with  veiling  vapour,  but  to  tell  the  tale  which  no  pencilling 
could,  the  story  of  its  utter  absolute  barrenness  of  unlichened, 
dead,  desolated  rock : 

"  The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  nature's  genial  glow ; 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow. 
And  l^th-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencoe, 

And  copse  on  Cruchan-Ben ; 
But  here, — above,  around,  below. 

On  mountain,  or  in  glen. 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower. 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power. 

The  weary  eye  may  ken ; 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown. 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone." 

—Lord  of  the  hies.  Canto  iil^ 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  scientific  and 
entire  acquaintance  with  nature,  before  this  great  artist  can  be 
understood.  That  which,  to  the  ignorant,  is  little  more  than 
an  unnatural  and  meaningless  confusion  of  steam-like  vapour, 
is  to  the  experienced  such  a  fi(%md  perfect  expression  of  the 
character  of  the  spot,  as  no  means  of  art  could  have  otherwise 
given. 

In  the  Long  Ships  Lighthouse,  Land*s  End,  we  have  clouds' 

'  ^  ziv.    See  Appendix  vi.,  p.  686.] 

"  The  *  Long  Ships  Lighthouse,  Land's  End,'  is,  perhaps,  a  finer  instance  of  the 
painting  of  the  rain-cloud  than  any  yet  given.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  noblest  drawing  of  Turner's  existins^.  The  engraring  is  good, 
as  a  plate,  but  conreys  not  &e  slightest  idea  of  the  original  We  have  here 
clouds  .  .  ." 
Tnmer^s  drawinc  of  the  Long  Ships  Lighthouse  (a  mile  from  the  shore  of  Land's 
End)  was  published  in  No.  20  of  England  and  Wales.     The  drawing  (now  in  the 
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without  rain,  at  twilight,  envek^ing  the  difis  of  the  coast, 
§iA.7^^hN9-  l>u^  concealing  nothing,  every  outline  being  visible 
tsy  qftrtmi-  throuirii  their  irloom ;  and  not  only  the  outline, 
uitheLim^9  for  it  is  easy  to  do  this,  but  the  surface.  The 
^»^-  bank   of  rocky   coast   approaches   the   spectator 

inch  by  inch,  felt  clearer  and  clearer  as  it  withdraws  from 
the  garment  of  cloud ;  not  by  edges  more  and  more  defined, 
but  by  a  surfS&ce  more  and  more  unveiled.  We  have  thus 
the  painting,  not  of  a  mere  transparent  veil,^  but  of  a  solid 
body  of  cloud,  every  inch  of  whose  increasing  distance  is 
marked  and  felt  But  the  great  wonder  of  the  picture  is 
the  intensity  of  gloom  which  is  attained  in  pure  warm 
grey,  without  either  blackness  or  blueness.  It  is  a  gloom 
dependent  rather  on  the  enormous  space  and  depth  indi- 
cated, than  on  actual  pitch  of  colour ;  distant  by  real  drawing, 
without  a  grain  of  blue;  dark  by  real  substance,  without 
a  stroke  of  blackness:  and  with  iil  this,  it  is  not  formless, 
but  fiill  of  indications  of  character,  wild,  irregular,  shattered, 
and  indefinite ;  full  of  the  energy  of  storm,  fiery  in  haste, 
and  yet  flinging  back  out  of  its  motion  the  fitful  swirls  of 
bounding  drift,  of  tortured  vapour  tossed  up  like  men's  hands, 
as  in  defiance  of  the  tempest,  the  jets  of  resulting  whirl- 
wind, hurled  back  from  the  rocks  into  the  fsct  of  the  coming 
darkness,  which,  beyond  all  other  characters,  mark  the  raised 
passion  jof  the  elements.  It  is  this  untraceable,^  uncon- 
nected, yet  perpetual  form,  this  fulness  of  character  absorbed 
in  universal  energy,  which  distinguish  nature  and  Tumei 
from  aU  their  imitators.  To  roll  a  volume  of  smoke  befon 
the  wind,  to  indicate  motion  or  violence  by  monotonoui 
similarity  of  line  and  direction,  is  for  the  multitude ;  but  t< 
mark  the  independent  passion,  the  tumultuous  separate  ex 
istence,  of  every  wreath  of  writhing  vapour,  yet  swept  awa; 

eolleetion  of  Mr.  John  £.  Taylor)  is  en^pr»ved  by  photomvure  in  voL  ii.  of  Turm 
and  Buskin.  A  portion  of  tho  foreground,  engraved  by  Annytage  from  a  drawing  b 
Rutkin,  is  here  given  (plate  fiudng  p.  566,  see  note  above,  on  p.  Tiv.y] 

1  TEdt.  1  and  2  here  insert,  ''Me  Fielding's  rain."] 

*  [In  eds.  1-4  a  marginal  note  was  added  here  : — f  17 :  ''The  individual  characU 
of  its  parts."] 
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1  •vopcfvpoed  bv  oat  uumipcitepcr  of  stann.  loid  tliiK  t» 


^  tiK  mniT  tiKTr ;  md  while  the  ibMk 
Flying,  mnd  tmibx  wmpaax^  tall  not  nhmci 

ObL  df  an  mBti'uiaeiit.  — ' 

tins  bdo^gs  onhr  to  iiaLurr  and  to  bim. 

T%edzxwii^  of  CuveuliT^  my  be  prticgEihgiaod  as  m&rtliQr 
aBBDplr  oT  ijiis  fizir  sogpcsbon  of  nTCjgnlsntT  md  c;]^  ^^ja.^^ 
fitJulnra^  llutM^^  Toy  caostaaA  panUdisiii  of  tikmimtkt 
dntAlkm,  bodi  in  xain  sod  ckrads.  The  great  mass  ^""■'"^* 
of  doad  ^wiiidi  txareraes  liie  whole  picture  is 
iiiraii^gboiit  by  aerere  ligbt  bnes.  narir  paraUd  witb 
oCber  into  wfaicb  every  odc  of  its  mcmUis  has  a 
to  noge  itacif :  but  do  one  of  liiese  ligbt  fines  is  actnaBy 
and  culiidly  paraUri  to  any  atfaer,  tiKmgfa  all  have  a  ocrtaaa 
tendency,  more  or  leas  defined  in  each,  wincb  im|TCsaes  the 
mind  wiHi  Hie  most  distinct  idea  of  panJMism.  Neither  are 
any  of  Hie  fines  actoaDy  straigfat  and  unbroken ;  on  the  can* 
tnay<,  Ihey  are  aD  made  up  of  the  most  exqnisate  and  varied 
oorres.  and  it  is  the  imagined  fine  which  joins  the  apices  of 
tbeae,  a  tai^gent  to  them  all  whidi  is  in  reafity  stra^glA.^ 
Tlicy  are  soggested.  not  represented*  right  fines:  but  the 
whole  Tofanne  of  doad  is  xisifaly  and  totally  boonded  hy 
tivm ;  and,  in  oonseqnenoe,  its  whole  body  is  fi^  to  be  dragged 
out  and  ekx^gated  by  the  ibroe  of  the  tempest  which  it  canies 
it»  and  every  one  of  its  wreaths  to  be  (as  was  before  ex- 
I)  not  so  nnidi  something  home  hefart  othff  ^y, 
the  wind,  as  the  visible  ibrm  and  presence  of  the  ««' 
wind  itselt  We  could  not  possibly  point  oat  a  ^' 
more  magnificent  pece  of  drawing  as  a  contrast  to  such  wurics 
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of  Salvator  as  that  before  alluded  to  (159  Dulwich  Gallery).^ 
Both  are  rolling  masses  of  connected  cloud ;  but  in  Turner's 
there  is  not  one  curve  that  repeats  another,  nor  one  curve  in 
itself  monotonous,  or  without  character,  and  yet  every  part 
and  portion  of  the  cloud  is  rigidly  subjected  to  the  same 
forwiud,  fierce,  inevitable  influence  of  storm.  In  Salvator's 
every  curve  repeats  its  neighbour,  every  curve  is  monotonous 
in  itself,  and  yet  the  whole  cloud  is  curling  about  hither  and 
thither,  evidently  without  the  slightest  notion  where  it  is 
going  to,  and  unregulated  by  any  general  influence  whatso- 
ever. I  could  not  bring  together  two  finer  or  more  instructive 
examples,  the  one  of  everything  that  is  perfect,  the  other  of 
everything  that  is  childish  or  abominable,  in  the  representation 
of  the  same  facts. 

But  there  is  yet  more  to  be  noticed  in  this  noble  sky  of 

Turner's.  Not  only  are  the  lines  of  the  rolling 
Ijppruiian  ^  cloud  thus  irregular  in  their  parallelism,  but  those 
'^^'^toLut  ^^  ^^  falling  rain  are  equaUy  varied  in  their 
andeireun^  direction,  indicating  the  gusty  changefidness  of 
^n^  in  the     ^^  wind,  and  yet  kept  so  straight  and  stem  in 

their  individual  descent,  that  we  are  not  sufiered 
to  foiget  its  strength.  This  impression  is  still  farther  en- 
hanced by  the  drawing  of  the  smoke,  which  blows  every  way 
at  once,  yet  turning  perpetually  in  each  of  its  swirls  back 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  so  suddenly  and  violently 
as  almost  to  assume  the  angular  lines  of  lightning.  Farther, 
to  complete  the  impression,  be  it  observed  that  all  the  cattle, 
both  upon  the  near  and  distant  hill-side,  have  left  off  grazing, 
and  are  standing  stock  still  and  stiff,  with  their  heads  down 
and  their  backs  to  the  wind;  and  finally,  that  we  may  be 
told  not  only  what  the  storm  is,  but  what  it  has  been,  the 
gutter  at  the  side  of  the  road  is  gushing  in  a  complete  torrent, 
and  particular  attention  is  directed  to  it  by  the  fiill  burst  of 
light  in  the  sky  being  brought  just  above  it,  so  that  all  its 
waves  are  bright  with  the  reflection. 


1  [Now  No.  137.    See  also  pp.  375,  477.] 
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But  I  have  not  quite  done  with  this  noble  picture  yet^ 
Impetuous   clouds,   twisted   rain,  flickering   sim-  §  19.  Egp^ci- 
tshine,  fleeting  shadow,  gushing  water,   and   op-  o^fryeoiunMi 
pressed  cattle,  all  speak  the  same  story  of  tumult,  ^e^^JmnT^ 
fitfulness,  power,  and  velocity.      Only  one  thing  ''^p^** 
is  wanted,  a  passage  of  repose  to  contrast  with  it  all;  and 
it  is  given.     High  and  far  above  the  dark  volumes  of  the 
swift  rain-cloud,  are  seen  on  the  left,  through  their  opening, 
the  quiet,  horizontal,  silent  flakes  of  the  highest  cirrus,  resting 
in  the  repose  of  the  deep  sky.      Of  all  else  that  we  have 
noticed  in  this  drawing,  some  faint  idea  can  be  formed  from 
the  engraving;  but  of  the  delicate  and  soft  forms  of  these 
pausing  vapours  not  the  slightest,  and  still  less  of  the  exquisite 
depth  and  palpitating  tenderness  of  the  blue  with  which  they 
are  islanded.    Engravers,  indeed,  invariably  lose  the  efiect  of 
all  passages  of  cold  colour,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is 
to  be  \L!sptpale  in  order  to  indicate  distance ;  whereas  it  ought 
c<Hnmonly  to  be  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  sky.^ 

To  appreciate  the  full  truth  of  this  passage,  we  must 
understand  another   efiect  peculiar  to  the  rain-  §  20,  ji^ 
doud,  that  its  openings  exhibit  the  purest*  blue  ''"•Jj^^**^ 
which  the  sky  ever  shows.      For  as  we  saw,  in  %9m§€.  ^  p^ 
the  first  chapter  in   this   section,  that   aqueous  -^^^^jjjjjf^ 
vi|Knur  always  turns  the  sky  more  or  less  grey,  ftfterrmn.^md 
it  follows  that  we  never  can  see  the  azure  so  *^*««»- 
intense  as  when  the  greater  part  of  this  vapour  has  just 
&llen  in  rain.     Then,  and  then  only,  pure  blue  sky  becomes 
visible  in  the  first  openings,  distinguished  especially  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  clouds  melt  into  it ;  their  edges  passing 
off  in  fiednt  white  threads  and  firinges,  through  ifdiich  the 
blue  shines  more  and  more  intensely,  till  the  last  trace  of 
vapour  is  lost  in  its  perfect  colour.      It  is  only  the  upper 

>  [Ed.  1  (oqIt)  opens  ibis  Motion  thai  :— 

**  Find  me  such  a  magnificent  itatement  of  all  truth  at  this  amonc  tlie  old 

maaten,  and  I  will  tay  their  works  are  worth  somethinf  .    But  I  hare  not 

qoite  done,"  etc] 
*  [The  sentence,  ''Enfravers  ...  rest  of  the  sky,"  was  ftrsi  added  In  ed.  2.] 
<  [For  "  p«fest»"  ed.  1  (only)  reads,  *'  parsst  and  most  petiMt"] 
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white  clouds,  however,  which  do  this,  or  the  last  fragments 
of  rain-clouds  becoming  white  as  they  disappear,  so  that  the 
blue  is  never  corrupted  by  the  cloud,  but  only  paled  and 
broken  with  pure  white,  the  purest  white  which  the  sky  ever 
shows.  Thus  we  have  a  melting  and  palpitating  colour,  never 
the  same  for  two  inches  together,  deepening  and  broadening 
here  and  there  into  intensity  of  perfect  azure,  then  drifting 
and  dying  away,  through  every  tone  of  pure  pale  sky,  into 
the  snow  white  of  the  fihny  cloud.  Over  this  roll  tiie  de- 
termined edges  of  the  ndn-clouds,  throwing  it  aU  far  back, 
as  a  retired  scene,  into  the  upper  sky.  Of  this  effect^  the 
old  masters,  as  far  as  I  remember,  have  taken  no  cognizance 
whatsoever ;  all  with  them  is,  as  we  partially  noticed  before, 
either  white  cloud  or  pure  blue :  they  have  no  notion  of  any 
double  dealing  or  middle  measures.  They  bore  a  hole  in 
the  sky,  and  let  you  up  into  a  pool  of  deep  stagnant  blue, 
marked  off  by  the  clear  round  edges  of  imperturbable  im- 
penetrable cloud  on  all  sides ;  beautiful  in  positive  colour, 
but  totally  destitute  of  that  exquisite  gradation  and  change, 
that  fleeting,  panting,  hesitating  effort,  with  which  the  first 
glance  of  the  natural  sky  is  shed  through  the  turbulence  of 
the  earth-storm. 

They  have  some  excuse,  however,  for  not  attempting  this, 
o  21  SueeesM  ^^  *^^  nature  of  their  material,  as  one  accidental 
of  our  water-  dash  of  the  brush  with  water-colour,  on  a  piece 
^^Ire^^  of  wet  or  damp  paper,  will  come  nearer  the  truth 
tw^.  me  qfit  and  transparency  of  this  rain-blue  than  the  labour 
y    mer.        ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^jj^ ,  ^^^  ^j^^  purity  and  felicity  of 

some  of  the  careless,  melting,  water-colour  skies  of  Cox  and 
Tayler*  may  well  make  us  fastidious  in  all  effects  of  this  kind. 
It  is,  however,  only  in  the  drawings  of  Turner  that  we  have 
this  perfect  transparency  and  variation  of  blue  given,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  perfection  of  considered  form.  In  Tayler 
and    Cox    the    forms    are    always    partially  accidental    and 

^  [Opposite  *' of  this  effect,"  etc.,  eda.  1-4  have  a  marj^inal  note,  "  S  (23).     Absence 
of  this  effect  in  the  works  of  the  old  masters."] 

*  [For  Cox,  see  above,  p.  46  n. ;  for  Tayler,  p.  120  w.] 
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unconsidered,  often  essentially  bad,  and  always  incomplete :  in 
Turner  the  dash  of  the  brush  is  as  completely  under  the  rule 
of  thought  and  feeling  as  its  slowest  line ;  all  that  it  does  is 
perfect,  and  could  not  be  altered  even  in  a  hair*s-breadth 
without  injury ;  in  addition  to  this,  peculiar  management  and 
execution  are  used  in  obtaining  quality  in  the  colour  itself, 
totally  different  from  the  manipulation  of  any  other  artist; 
and  none,  who  have  ever  spent  so  much  as  one  hour  of  their 
lives  over  his  drawing,  can  forget  those  dim  passages  of 
dreamy  blue,  barred  and  severed  ¥dth  a  thousand  delicate  and 
soft  and  snowy  forms,  which,  gleaming  in  their  patience  of  hope 
between  the  troubled  rushings  of  the  racked  earth-cloud,  melt 
farther  and  farther  back  into  the  height  of  heaven  imtil  the  eye 
is  bewildered  and  the  heart  lost  in  the  intensity  of  their  peace. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  is  beautiful,  I  do  not  say  it  is  ideal  or 
refined,  I  only  ask  you  to  watch  for  the  first  opening  of  the 
clouds  after  the  next  south  rain,  and  tell  me  if  it  be  not  true. 

The  Giosport  ^  affords  us  an  instance  more  exquisite  even 
than  the  passage  above  named  in  the  Coventry,  of  « ^^  Exprm- 
the  use  of  this  melting  and  dewy  blue,  accom-  iiim\^nmr 
panied  by  two  distances  of  rain-cloud ;  one  tower-  JJJ'^SlSwfr 
ing  over  the  horizon,  seen  blue  with  excessive  mHtaker 
distance  through   crystal  atmosphere;  the  other 
breaking  overhead  in  the  warm  sulphurous  fragments  of  spray, 
whose  loose  and   shattering   transparency,  being  the   most 
essential  characteristic  of  the  near  rain-cloud,  is  precisely  that 
which   the  old   masters   are   sure   to   contradict  » g^  ^^ 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  wreaths  of  cloud  (?)  in  trmHed  wUk 
the  Dido  and  JEneas  of  Caspar  Poussm,*  with  ^,!^^!!^ 
their  unpleasant  edges  cut  as  hard  and  solid  and  intkeDUoMmd 
opaque  and    smooth   as   thick    black   paint   can      "^^' 
make  them,  rolled  up  over  one  another  like  a  dirty  sail  badly 

>  [Aflm^  «ii^  Waim,  No.  11.  The  dnwioi^  was  in  the  Ruskin  eolleetioD  :  ''tiM 
iceoed  drswing  of  hb  I  eTerpoMeMed.**  See,  for  anoUior  deaeriplion  of  it,  K§lm  tm 
kU  Drmwim§9  ^  Ttirmery  No.  97  ;  for  its  acqnkitioo,  PneteriUi,  ii.  eh.  i.  $  12 ;  and  for 
a  nftfcnee  to  tke  ftgur^^drmwing  in  it,  K^tm  m  the  Titrmer  Gmlkrjf  mt  JfTftgrwyi 
Bmm,  JL  No.  622.    It  it  oonrnTod  in  voL  L  of  TVrmer  and  Rtukim.] 
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reefed.  Or  look  at  the  agreeable  transparency  and  variety  of 
the  cloud-edge  where  it  cuts  the  mountam  in  N.  Poussin's 
Phocion;^  and  compare  this  with  the  wreaths  which  float 
across  the  precipice  in  the  second  vignette  in  Campbell,  or 
which  gather  around  the  Ben  Lomond,  the  white  rain  gleam- 
ing beneath  their  dark  transparent  shadows;  or  which  drift 
up  along  the  flanks  of  the  wooded  hills,  called  from  the  river 
by  the  morning  light  in  the  Oakhampton;  or  which  island 
the  crags  of  Snowdon  in  the  Llanb^is,  or  melt  along  the 
Cumberland  hills,  while  Turner  leads  us  across  the  sands  of 
Morecambe  Bay.^  This  last  drawing  deserves  especial  notice. 
It  is  of  an  evening  in  spring,  when  the  south  rain  has  ceased 
at  sunset;  and,  through  the  lulled  and  golden  air,  the  con- 
fused and  fantastic  mists  float  up  along  the  hollows  of  the 
mountains,  white  and  pure,  the  resurrection  in  spirit  of  the 
new  fallen  rain,  catching  shadows  from  the  precipices,  and 
mocking  the  dark  peaks  with  their  own  mountain-like  but 
melting  forms  till  tiie  solid  mountains  seem  in  motion  like 
those  waves  of  cloud,  emerging  and  vanishing  as  the  weak 
wind  passes  by  their  summits;  while  the  blue  level  night 
advances  along  the  sea,  and  the  surging  breakers  leap  up  to 
catch  the  last  light  from  the  path  of  the  sunset 

I  need  not,  however,  insist  upon  Turner's  peculiar  power 
o  2^  Turner's  ^^  rendering  mist,  and  all  those  passages  of  con- 
pawer  qfrm-  fusiou  between  earth  and  air,  when  the  mountain 
dertng  mut.  j^  melting  iuto  the  cloud,  or  the  horizon  into  the 
twilight ;  because  his  supremacy  in  these  points  is  altogether 
undisputed,  except  by  persons  to  whom  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  prove  anything  which  did  not  fall  under  the  form  of 

^  [Nationid  Gallery,  No.  40.     See  above,  pp.  268  n.,  305.1 

'  [The  second  vifiiettein  Campbell  0837)  is  the  ''Andes  Coast"  (r/,  below,  pp.  417, 
434).  The  ''Ben  Lomond"  is  ''Loch  Lomond"  (Tignette  for  Rogers'  Poeim),  draw- 
ing No.  240  in  the  National  Gallery  (cf.  below,  p.  560).  The  "Oakhampton" 
(properly  Okehampton)  was  published  in  No.  5  of  England  and  Wales  {cf.  above, 
p.  235).  "  Llanberis  "  was  in  No.  18  of  the  same ;  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt.  ix. 
ch.  xi.  8  8  n.,  where  a  portion  of  the  drawing  is  engraved,  Plate  80).  The  drawing 
in  which  "  Turner  leads  us  across  the  sands  of  Morecambe  Bay  "  is  the  '*  Heysham, ' 
in  the  Raskin  collection;  see  Notes  on  his  Drawings  by  Turner,  No.  25,  and,  for 
another  description  of  it.  Elements  of  Drawing,  §  244.  It  is  engraved  in  Turner 
and  Ruskin,'] 
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a  Rule  of  Three.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
studied  form  and  colour  of  this  great  artist  should  be  little 
understood,  because  they  require,  for  the  fiill  perception  of 
their  meaning  and  truth,  such  knowledge  and  such  time  as 
not  one  in  a  thousand  possesses,  or  can  bestow ;  but  yet  the 
truth  of  them  for  that  very  reason  is  capable  of  demonstration, 
and  there  is  hope  of  our  being  able  to  make  it  in  some  dc^gree 
fdt  and  comprdioided  even  by  those  to  wh<»n  it  is  now  a 
dead  letter,  or  an  offence.  But  the  aerial^  and  misty  effects 
of  landscape,  being  matters  of  which  the  eye  should  be  simply 
cognizant,  and  without  effort  of  thought,  as  it  is  of  h^t, 
must,  where  they  are  exquisitely  rendered,  either  be  felt  at 
once,  or  prove  that  degree  of  blindness  and  bluntness  in  the 
feelings  of  the  observer  which  there  is  little  hope  of  ever 
conquering.  Of  course,  for  persons  who  have  never  seen  in 
their  lives  a  cloud  vanishing  on  a  mountain  side,  and  whose 
ccmoeptions  of  mist  or  vapour  are  limited  to  ambiguous 
(Mitlines  of  spectral  hackney-coaches  and  bodiless  Ump-posts, 
discerned  through  a  lMt>wn  comlnnation  of  sulphur,  soot,  and 
gas-l]£^  there  is  yet  smne  h<^ ;  we  cannot  indeed  tell  them 
what  the  morning  mist  is  like  in  mountain  air,  but  &r  be  it 
from  us  to  tell  them  that  they  are  incapable  of  feeling  its 
beauty  if  they  will  seek  it  for  themselves.  But  if  you  have 
ever  in  your  life  had  <me  c^pcMrtunity,  with  your  eyes  and 
heart  open,  of  seeing  the  dew  rise  from  a  hill  pasture,  or  the 
storm  gather  on  a  sea-cliff,  and  if  you  yet  have  no  feeling  for 
the  glorious  passages  of  mingled  earth  and  heaven  whidi 
Turner  caUs  up  before  you  into  breathing  tangible  bdng, 
there  is  indeed  no  hope  for  your  apathy,  art  will  never  toudi 
you,  nor  nature  inform.' 

^  [OMOite  "B«l  tiM  aerial/  etc.,  eds.  1-4  htm  a  laarginal  note :  "S  ^a    Hk 

eta  of  mkt  to  parfect  that»  if  not  at  ooca  andCTilood,  thaj  can  no  mora  be  e»plaiDad 

raaionad  on  tain  natora  hentiU/^ 

'  [Eda.  1-4  here  ineart  a  IvrUier  paragrapli  :— 

'Mt  wo«M  benUerij  almH,  amoof  the  innnmeraUe  paMgae  of  tiM  kind 
giTon  diroBglMrat  hb  worka,  to  point  to  one  ai  more  eliarac- 
tarklk  or  nHnre  peiiiBct  tiwn  anotber.    TIm  'Simmer  Lake,   I  29.  Kar 
■ear  Aakrif^^'  fbr  aipnaiien  of  miat  penraded  witk  lonlli^t,  fmttmmtm. 

Ae  *  Lake  iMemmm/  a  recent  and  anengiafed  drawing,  fbr 
tiM  rmmiin  of  near  moantiin  Ibrm,  not  into  dark,  bvt  into  T 
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One  word  respecting  Turner's  more  violent  storms ;  for  we 
§  25.  Turru^M  ^^^^  hitherto  been  speaking  only  of  the  softer 
marimoieni  rain-clouds,  associated  with  gusty  tempests,  but 
jK/i^  not  of  the  thunder-cloud  and  the  whirlwind.  If 
rendered  by  there  be  any  one  point  in  which  engravers  disgrace 
^'^^srfivere.  themsclves  more  than  in  another,  it  is  in  their 
rendering  of  dark  and  furious  storm.  It  appears  to  be  utterly 
impossible  to  force  it  into  their  heads  that  an  artist  does  not 
leave  his  colour  with  a  sharp  edge  and  an  angular  form  by 
accident,  or  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
altering  it  and  improving  upon  it ;  and  equally  impossible  to 
persuade  them  that  energy  and  gloom  may  in  some  circum- 
stances be  arrived  at  without  any  extraordinary  expenditure 
« 26  General  ^^  ^^^'  ^  *™  awarc  of  uo  cugravcr  of  the  present 
eyetem  of  land-  day  whosc  ideas  of  a  storm-cloud  are  not  com- 
ecapeengraving.  p^sed  undcr  two  hcads,  roundncss  and  blackness ; 
and,  indeed,  their  general  principles  of  translation  (as  may 
be  distinctly  gathered  from  their  larger  works)  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 1.  Where  the  drawing  is  grey,  make  the  paper  black* 
2.  Where  the  drawing  is  white,  cover  the  paper  with  zigzag 
lines.  8.  Where  the  drawing  has  particularly  tender  tones, 
cross-hatch  them.  4.  Where  any  outline  is  particularly 
angular,  make  it  round.  5.  Where  there  are  vertical  reflec- 
tions in  water,  express  them  with  very  distinct  horizontal 
lines.  6.  Where  there  is  a  passage  of  particular  simplicity, 
treat  it  in  sections.  7.  Where  there  is  anjrthing  intentionally 
concealed,  make  it  out.     Yet,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  which 

the  most  difficult  thing  to  do  in  art, — the  '  Harlech '  for  expression  of  the 
same  phenomena,  shown  over  vast  spaces  in  distant  ranges  of  hills, — the 
^  Ehrenbreitstein,'  a  recent  drawing,  for  expression  of  mist  rising  from  the 
surface  of  water  at  sunset,  and,  finally,- the  glorious  'Oberwesel'  and  *Nemi,'  * 
for  passages  of  all  united,  may,  however,  be  named,  as  noble  instances,  though 
in  naming  five  works  I  insult  five  hundred/' 

*  In  tho  posseuion  of  B.  G.  Windut,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham. 

The  ''  Simmer  (Semer)  Lake,  near  Askrig  "  was  engraved  in  Richmondshire.  The 
'^  Lake  Lucerne "  must  be  one  of  the  drawings  of  that  subject  referred  to  in  the 
Epilogue  to  Ruskin's  Nates  on  his  Drawings  by  Turner,  The  "  Harlech  "  was  in  No. 
21  of  England  and  Wales,  The  '^  Ehrenbreitstein  "  was  in  Ruskin's  collection ;  see 
No.  62  in  the  Notes,  It  is  engraved  in  Turner  and  Ruskin.  ''Oberwesel"  and  '^Nerni/' 
in  the  Wind  us  Collection,  were  engraved  in  Finden's  Royal  Oallery  qf  British  Art.] 
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all  engravars  impose  upon  themselves  of  rigidly  observing  this 
code  of  general  laws,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  pieces 
of  work  as  the  plates  of  Stonehenge  and  Winchelsea  could 
ever  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  as  in  any  way  re- 
sembling, or  possessing  even  the  most  fanciful  relation  to,  the 
Turner  drawings  of  the  same  subjects.^  The  original  of  the 
Stonehenge  is  perhaps  the  standard  of  storm-  ^^  The  norm 
drawing,  both  for  the  overwhelming  power  and  inthesume- 
gigantic  proportions  and  spaces  of  its  cloud  forms,  *^'^* 
and  for  the  tremendous  qualities  of  lurid  and  sulphurous 
colours  which  are  gained  in  them.  All  its  forms  are  marked 
with  violent  angles,  as  if  the  whole  muscular  energy,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  cloud  were  writhing  in  every  fold :  and  their 
fiintastic  and  fiery  volumes  have  a  peculiar  horror,  an  awful 
life,  shadowed  out  in  their  strange,  swift,  fearful  outlines 
whidi  oppress  the  mind  more  than  even  the  threatening  of 
their  gigantic  gloom.  The  white  lightning,  not  as  it  is  drawn 
by  less  observant  or  less  capable  painters,  in  zigzag  fortifi- 
cations, but  in  its  own  dreadful  irr^^arity  of  streaming  fire, 
is  brought  down,  not  merely  over  the  dark  clouds,  but 
through  the  full  light  of  an  illumined  opening  to  the  blue, 
whidi  yet  cannot  abate  the  brilliancy  of  its  white  line;  and 
the  track  of  the  last  flash  along  the  ground  is  fearfully  marked 
by  the  dog  howling  over  the  fallen  shepherd,  and  the  ewe 
pressing  her  head  upon  the  body  of  her  dead  lamb.' 

>  [The  ''Winebelaea"  was  in  Ruskiu't  collection;  tee  Noiet  on  kit  Drawings  If 
TurmmTf  No.  d4.  His  fiither  gmve  it  him  for  a  birthday  present  in  1840;  aee  Frttteriim, 
iL  eh.  L  I  la  The  pkte  was  published  in  No.  10  of  Bnpkmd  and  Walet.  The  en- 
ffmver  was  J.  HenshalL  ''Stonehenge/'  in  No.  7  of  the  same,  was  engraTcd  bj 
R.  Wallis.] 

'  [The  troth  to  nature  of  Turner's  representations  of  lightning  flashes  is  the  subjeet 
of  a  peper  by  Mr.  Ralph  Inwards  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  qf  the  iiojfai  MH^orolofieai 
Steietif,  ToL  xjoL,  No.  96,  April  1886  (repriutMi  in  pamphlet  form).  Mr.  Inwards  re- 
prodoced  Turner's  representation  (in  his  drawing  of  the  Baas  Rock)  with  a  photograph 
of  a  teal  ihwh  of  lightning.  ''  It  will  be  seen/' he  says,  ''that  Turner  has  caught  ttie 
gmmnl  form  and  character  of  the  rapid  contortions  and  abrupt  curves  of  the  lightning 
with  a  most  amaiing  fidelity."  After  noticing  various  other  representations  of  lightning 
in  Tnmer^s  dimwings,  Mr.  Inwards  sajrs  that  "any  one  of  them  would  be  found  to 
convey  fidthfoUy  to  the  mind  all  that  the  highest  powers  of  sight  can  discover  in  the 
pheaemens.  (m%  is  inclined  to  take  literally  the  eulogium  passed  by  John  RnsUn  on 
thia  great  maaler :  '  Unfothomable  in  knowledce,  solitary  in  power  .  .  .  sent  as  a 
pffophet  to  iwfeal  to  men  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.'"] 
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I  have  not  space,  however,  to  enter  into  examination  of 
Turner's  storm-drawing;  I  can  only  warn  the 
f/J^c*^*^'  public  against  suiqK>sing  that  its  effect  is  ever 
Mueh^ffkcu  rendered  by  engravers.  The  great  principles  of 
Turn^.  Hu  Tumcr  are,  angular  outline,  vastness  and  energy 
eje^^wm  of  q{  form,  infinity  of  gradation,  and  depth  without 
a  tng  ratn.  blackucss.  The  great  principles  of  the  engravers 
{vicle  Paestiun,  in  Rogers's  Italy,^  and  the  Stonehenge  above 
alluded  to)  are,  rounded  outline,  no  edges,  want  of  character, 
equality  of  strength,  and  blackness  without  depth. 

I  have  scarcely,  I  see,  on  referring  to  what  I  have  written, 
sufficiently  insisted  on  Turner's  rendering  of  the  nmy  fringe; 
whether  in  distances,  admitting  or  concealing  more  or  less 
of  the  extended  plain,  as  in  the  Waterloo,  and  Richmond 
(with  the  girl  and  dog  in  the  foreground) ;  or,  as  in  the 
Dunstaffnage,  Glencoe,  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  Slave-ship,' 
not  reaching  the  earth,  but  suspended  in  waving  and  twisted 
« 29  BeoanUu'  ^^^  f^Txi  the  darkncss  of  the  zenith.  But  I  have 
kuknofthe  no  time  for  farther  development  of  particular 
*^^^^*^'  points ;  I  must  defer  discussion  of  them  until  we 

take  up  each  picture  to  be  viewed  as  a  whole ;  for  the  division 
of  the  sky  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to 
render  fiilly  understood  the  peculiarities  of  character  in  the 
separate  cloud  regions,  prevents  my  speaking  of  any  one  woric 
with  justice  to  its  concentration  of  various  truth.  Be  it 
always  remembered  that  we  pretend  not,  at  present,  to  give 
any  account  or  idea  of  the  sum  of  the  works  of  any  painter, 
much  less  of  the  universahty  of  Turner's ;  but  only  to  explain 
in  what  real  truth,  as  far  as  it  is  explicable,  consists,  and  to 
illustrate  it  by  those  pictures  in  which  it  most  distinctly 

^  [At  p.  207.  The  drawing  is  No.  206  in  the  National  Gallery;  the  lightning, 
which  is  a  feature  in  the  plate,  was^  however,  not  given  in  the  drawing.] 

'  [A  picture  of  ''  Waterloo "  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1818 ;  a 
drawing  was  engraved  as  an  illustration  to  vol.  xiv.  of  Byron's  Works  (109^),  and  to 
vol.  xvi.  of  Scott's  Prate  Works,  It  is  the  last  which  is  here  referred  to.  For  the 
"  Richmond/'  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt  vi.  ch.  v.  §  9,  where  a  portion  of  the 
foreground  is  engraved  (Plate  55).  ^^Dunstaffnage"  was  engraved  in  vol.  xxiv.  of 
Scott's  Works;  "Glencoe"  in  vol.  xxv.  of  the  same;  "St,  Michael's  Mount"  in  No.  24 
of  England  and  Wales.    For  other  references  to  the  "  Slave-fihip/'  see  below^  p.  571  n.] 
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occurs,  or  fix)m  which  it  is  most  visibly  absent.  And  it  will 
only  be  in  the  full  and  separate  discussion  of  individual  works, 
when  we  are  acquainted  also  with  what  is  beautiftil,  that  we 
shall  be  completely  able  to  prove  or  disprove  the  presence  of 
the  truth  of  nature. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  led  by  our  present 
examination  of  the  truth  of  clouds  is,  that  the  old  masters 
attempted  the  representation  of  only  one  among  the  thousands 
of  their  systems  of  scenery,  and  were  altogether  false  in  the 
little  they  attempted;  while  we  can  find  records  in  modem 
art  of  every  form  or  phenomenon  of  the  heavens  fix)m  the 
highest  film  that  glorifies  the  aether  to  the  wildest  vapour 
that  darkens  the  dust,  and  in  all  these  records,  we  find  the 
most  clear  language  and  close  thought,  firm  words  and  true 
message,  unstinted  fulness  and  unfailing  faith. 

And  indeed  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how,  even 
without  such  laborious  investigation  as  we  have  « ^  ^^^^  - 
gmie  through,  any  person  can  go  to  nature  for  a  afnoofthB 
single  day  or  hour,  when  she  is  really  at  work  in  ^^^^^ 
any  of  her  nobler  spheres  of  action,  and  yet  retain  u>hoi$,  com- 
respect  for  the  old  masters;  finding,  as  find  he  ^JJJJJi^'*'*^ 
win,  that  every  scene  which  rises,  rests,  or  departs  ^"^  ^^  <ft^ 
before  him,  bears  with  it  a  thousand  glories  of         *""  ^' 
which  there  is  not  one  shadow,  one  image,  one  trace  or  line, 
in  any  of  their  works ;  but  which  will  illustrate  to  him,  at 
every  new  instant,  some  passage  which  he  had  not  before 
understood   in   the   high    works  of  modern   art  §  31.  Min^Hi^ 
Stand  upon  the  peak  of  some  isolated  mountain  at  ^  '**  ^^' 
daybreak,'  when  the  night  mists  first  rise  firom  off  the  plains^ 

*  [Eds.  1-4  read,  ''old  maslen.  Morning  on  the  iikini,"  and  omit  nyupnml  noto 
to  131.1 

>  mSl-Mta^^ZH'mFnmdefAgr^ttei,  but  in  that  book  the refrmin,  ''HaiClMde 
given  tnis?"  is  omitted.  At  this  point  Roildn  added  the  following  note  in  lY^mdm 
A§rmte9: — 

''  I  forget  now  what  all  this  is  about  It  seems  to  be  a  recollection  of  the 
Rin,  with  assumption  that  the  euthusiastiG  spectator  is  to  stand  for  a  daj  and 
ni^t  in  observation ;  to  suffer  the  efieets  or  a  severe  thunder-storm,  and  to 
get  neither  brsakfast  nor  dinner.  I  have  seen  such  a  storm  on  the  Rigi, 
however,  and  more  than  one  such  sunrise ;  and  I  much  doubt  if  its  present 
visHon  if  rail  will  see  more." 
The  description  in  the  text  was  a  reminiscence  of  a  thing  seen  and  recorded  at  th# 
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and  watch  their  white  and  lake-like  fields,  as  they  float  in 
level  bays  and  winding  gul£s  about  the  islanded  summits  of 
the  lower  hills,  untouched  yet  by  more  than  dawn,  colder  and 
more  quiet  than  a  windless  sea  under  the  moon  of  midnight ; 
watch  when  the  first  sunbeam  is  sent  upon  the  silver  channels, 
how  the  foam  of  their  undulating  surface  parts  and  passes 
away,  and  down  under  their  depths  the  ghttering  city  and 
green  pasture  lie  like  Atlantis,^  between  the  white  paths  of 
winding  rivers ;  the  flakes  of  light  falling  every  moment  faster 
and  broader  among  the  starry  spires,  as  the  wreathed  surges 
break  and  vanish  above  them,  and  the  confused  crests  and 
ridges  of  the  dark  hills  shorten  their  grey  shadows  upon  the 
« 32  ivoon  plain**  Has  Claude  given  this  ?  Wait  a  little 
wUhgtukering  longer,  and  you  shall  see  those  scattered  mists 
**^^''^'  rall3ring  in  the  ravines,  and  floating  up  towards 

you,   along  the  winding  valleys,  till  they  crouch  in  quiet 
masses,  iridescent  with  the  morning  light,*  upon  the  broa^ 
breasts  of  the  higher  hills,  whose  leagues  of  massy  undulatior 
will  melt  back  and  back  into  that  robe  of  material  light,  unti 
they  fade  away,  lost  in  its  lustre,  to  appear  again  above,  ii 
the   serene  heaven,  like  a  «wild,  bright,  impossible    dream 
foundationless  and  inaccessible,  their  very  bases  vanishing  ii 
the  unsubstantial  and  mocking  blue  of  the  deep  lake  below. 
Has  Claude  given  this?    Wait  yet  a  little  longer,  and  yoi 
shall  see  those  mists  gather  themselves  into  white  towen 
and  stand  like  fortresses  along  the  promontories,  massy  an< 
motionless,  only  piled  with  every  instant  higher  and  highe 

*  I  have  often  seenlhe  white,  thin,  morning  cloud,  edged  with  the  seve 
colours  of  the  prism.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  for 
takes  place  not  when  we  stand  with  our  backs  to  the  sun,  but  in  clouds  ne; 
the  sun  itself,  irregularly  and  over  indefinite  spaces,  sometimes  taking  plai 
in  the  body  of  the  cloud.  The  colours  are  distinct  and  vivid,  but  have  a  kii 
of  metallic  lustre  upon  them. 

t  Lake  Lucerne. 


time — namely,  in  the  middle  of  August  1835.  Ruskin  made  his  record  in  a  rhymi: 
letter  to  a  friend :  see  '^  A  Letter  from  Abroad "  and  the  note  thereon,  in  Vol.  ] 
pp.  435-436.] 

>  [See  Plato's  description  of  the  mythical  island,  in  Critias,  113-120.] 

'  [Eds.  1  and  2  add  note,  '^Vignette  to  Milton  :  'Temptation  on  the  Mountain.' 
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into  the  sky,*  and  ca^sting  longer  shadows  athwart  the  rocks ; 
and  out  of  the  pale  blue  of  the  horizon  you  will  see  forming 
and  advancing  a  troop  of  narrow,  dark,  pointed  vapours,t 
which  will  cover  the  ^y,  inch  by  inch,  with  their  grey  net- 
work, and  take  the  light  off  the  landscape  with  an  eclipse 
which  will  stop  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the  motion  of  the 
leaves,  together;  and  then  you  will  see  horizontal  bars  of 
black  shadow  forming  under  them,  and  lurid  wreaths  create 
themselves,  you  know  not  how,  along  the  shoulders  of  the 
hills ;  you  never  see  them  form,  but  when  you  look  back  to  a 
place  which  was  clear  an  instant  ago,  there  is  a  cloud  on  it, 
hanging  by  the  precipices,  as  a  hawk  pauses  over  his  prey4 
Has  Claude  given  this  ?    And  then  you  will  hear  the  sudden 
rush  of  the  awakened  wind,  and  you  will  see  those  watch- 
towers  of  vapour  swept  away  from  their  foundations,  and 
waving  curtcdns  of  opaque  rain  let  down    to  the  valleys, 
swinging  from  the  burdened  clouds  in  black  bending  fringes,  § 
or  pacing  in  pale  columns  along  the  lake  level,  grazing  its 
sur&ce  into  foam  as  they  go.     And  then,  as  the  sun  sinks, 
you  shall  see  the  storm  drift  for  an  instant  from  .  33  ^^^^^^  ^ 
off  the  hills,  leaving  their  broad  sides  smoking,  umpeft,  seran 
and   loaded   yet  ¥rith   snow-white,   torn,    steam-  '*'^'***'' 
like  rags   of  capricious    vapour,   now  gone,    now    gathered 
again ;  ||  while  the  smouldering  sun,  seeming  not  far  away, 

*  St  Maurice  (Rogers's  Italy), 
t  Vignette,  the  Great  St  Bernard. 
t  Vignette  of  the  Andes. 
%  St  Michael's  Mount  (England  Series). 

II  Illustration  to  the  Antiquary.  Goldau,  a  recent  drawing  of  the  highest 
order.^ 

1  [JSds.  1  and  2  omit  words,  "Goldau  .  .  .  order."  For  the  ''Andes/'  see  pp. 
410p  434 ;  for  *'St  Michael's  Mount/'  tf,  §  28,  above,  p.  414;  the  illustration  to  the 
Anipmiy  is  of  BHllyburgh  Nsbb  in  Scotf  s  Nomh  (1836).  The  i^dau  was  in  Raskin's 
collection  (No.  il6  in  the  Noie$) ;  it  is  engraved  in  voL  iv.  of  Modem  Painters,  see 
pt  V.  ch.  xviil  Si  20  (Pkte  60).  "The  Lsst  Man"  is  Pkte  12  in  Campbell's  i\wfica/ 
ir«*f  (1837).  For  "Caerkverock/'  in  vol.  iv.  of  Scott's  FmUeai  Work;  cf.  above, 
p.  340.  "St  Denis"  is  Pkte  29  in  The  Seine  and  tke  Loire  (the  drawing,  No.  146  in 
the  National  Gallerv).  For  the  *<  Alps  at  Daybreak,"  see  above,  p.  366.  "Delphi" 
the  editors  are  unable  to  identify.] 

III.  2d 
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but  burning  like  a  red-hot  ball  beside  you,  and  as  if  you  could 
reach  it»  plunges  through  the  rushing  wind  and  rolling  cloud 
with  headlong  fall,  as  if  it  meant  to  rise  no  more,  dyeing  all 
the  air  about  it  with  blood.*  Has  Claude  given  this  ?  And 
then  you  shall  hear  the  fainting  tempest  die  in  the  hollow  of 
the  night,  and  you  shall  see  a  green  halo  kindling  on  the 
summit  of  the  eastern  hills,t  brighter — brighter  yet,  till  the 
large  white  circle  of  the  slow  moon  is  lifted  up  among  the 
barred  clouds,  |  step  by  step,  line  by  line ;  star  after  star  she 
quenches  with  her  kindling  light,  setting  in  their  stead  an 
army  of  pale,  penetrable,  fleecy  wreaths  in  the  heaven,  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth,  which  move  together,  hand  in  hand, 
company  by  company,  troop  by  troop,  so  measured  in  their 
unity  of  motion,  that  the  whole  heaven  seems  to  roll  with 
them,  and  the  earth  to  reel  under  them.  Ask  Claude,  or  his 
brethren,  for  that.  And  then  wait  yet  for  one  hour,  until  the 
east  again  becomes  purple,  §  and  the  heaving  mountains,  rolling 
§  34.  And  sun-  against  it  in  darkness,  like  waves  of  a  wild  sea, 
rue  an  the  Alps,  ^re  drowucd  ouc  by  one  in  the  glory  of  its  burning : 
watch  the  white  glaciers  blaze  in  their  win^g  paths  about 
the  mountains,  like  mighty  serpents  with  scales  of  fire :  watch 
the  columnar  peaks  of  solitary  snow,  kindling  downwards, 
chasm  by  chasm,  each  in  itself  a  new  morning;  their  long 
avalanches  cast  down  in  keen  streams  brighter  than  the 
lightning,  sending  each  his  tribute  of  driven  snow,  like  altar- 
smoke,  up  to  the  heaven ;  the  rose-light  of  their  silent  domes 
flushing  that  heaven  about  them  and  above  them,  piercing 
with  purer  light  through  its  purple  lines  of  lifted  cloud, 
casting  a  new  glory  on  every  wreath  as  it  passes  by,  until 
the  whole  heaven,  one  scarlet  canopy,  is  interwoven  with 
a  roof  of  waving  flame,  and  tossing,  vault  beyond  vault, 
as  with  the  drifted  wings  of  many  companies  of  angels :  and 

*  Vignette  to  Campbell's  Last  Man. 

t  Caerlaverock. 

I  St.  Denis. 

§  Alps  at  Daybreak  (Rogers's  Poems) :  Delphi,  and  various  vignettes. 
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then,  when  you  can  look  no  more  for  gladness,  and  when  you 
are  bowed  down  with  fear  and  love  of  the  Maker  and  Doer 
of  this,  tell  me  who  has  best  delivered  this  His  message 
unto  men !  ^ 

^  [In  the  Imst  volume  of  Modem  Painters  (pt  vii.  ch.  iv.  §  1)^  Ruskiu  refers  to  the 
aecoant  of  the  rain-cloud  in  this  chapter  as  **  perhaps  the  best  and  truest  piece  of  work 
done  in  the  first  volume."] 


CHAPTER  V 

EFFECTS  OF  UGHT  RENDERED  BY  TURNER 

I  HAVE  before  given  my  reasons  (Sect.  II.  Chap.  III.)  for  not 
wishing  at  present  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
farmere^,  at  particular  cflTects  of  light.  Not  only  are  we  in- 
^uTMhrnu^  capable  of  rightly  viewing  them,  or  reasoning  upon 
esamining,  the  them,  until  we  are  acquainted  with  the  principles 
^2^ J^^  of  the  beautiful ;  but,  as  I  distinctly  limited  my- 
renderedby  self,  in  the  present  portion  of  the  work,  to  the 
^'''*^'  examination  of  general  truths,  it  would  be  out  of 

place  to  take  cognizance  of  the  particular  phases  of  light,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  before  we  have  some  more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  material  objects  which  they  illustrate.  I 
shall  therefore,  at  present,  merdy  set  down  a  rough  catalogue 
of  the  effects  of  light  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  which 
Turner  has  represented ;  naming  a  picture  or  two,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  each,  which  we  will  hereafter  take  up  one  by  one,  and 
consider  the  physical  science  and  the  feeling  together.  And 
« 2  Hopes  of  ^  ^^  *^^^'  ^^  *^^  hope  that  in  the  meantime  some 
the  author/or  admirer  of  the  old  masters  will  be  kind  enough  to 
a^^!^*^  select  from  the  works  of  any  one  of  them,  a  series 
veitiffation  qf  of  cxamplcs  of  the  samc  effects,  and  to  give  me  a 
reference  to  the  pictures,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
compare  each  with  each ;  for,  as  my  limited  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  Claude  and  Poussin  does  not  supply  me  with  the 
requisite  variety  of  effect,  I  shall  be  grateful  for  assistance. 

The  following  list,  of  course,  does  not  name  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  effects  of  light  given  by  Turner ;  it  only  names  those 
which  are  distinctly  and  markedly  separate  from  each  other, 
and  representative  each  of  an  entire  class.  Ten  or  twelve  ex- 
amples, often  many  more,  might  be  given  of  each  ;  every  one 

of  which  would  display  the  effects  of  the  same  hour  and  light, 
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modified  by  difierent  circumstances  of  weather,  situation,  and 
character  of  objects  subjected  to  them,  and  especially  by  the 
management  of  the  sky  ;  but  it  will  be  generally  sufficient  for 
our  pmposes  to  examine  thoroughly  one  good  example  of  each. 
The  prefixed  letters  express  the  direction  of  the  light. 
F.  fitmt  light,  the  sun  in  the  centre,  or  near  the  top  of  the 
j^cture ;  L.  lateral  light,  the  sun  out  of  the  picture,  on  the 
right  or  left  of  the  spectator ;  L.  F.  the  light  partly  lateral, 
partly  fit>nting  the  spectator,  as  when  he  is  looking  south, 
with  the  sun  in  the  south-west;  L.  B.  U^t  partly  lateral, 
partly  behind  the  spectator,  as  when  he  is  looking  north,  with 
the  sun  in  the  soutii-west 


MORNING 

EFFECTS 

L An  hour  before  sunrise  in  winter.  Violent 

storm,  with  rain,  on  the  sea.    Light- 
houses seen  through  it. 
F An   hour  before  sunrise.     Serene  sky, 

with  light  clouds.    Dawn  in  the  dis- 
tance. 
L Ten   minutes  before  sunrise.     Violent 

storm.     Torchlight. 
F Sunrise.       Sun    only    half   above    the 

horison.     Gear  sky  with  light  cirri. 
F Son    just    disengaged     from    horison. 

Misty,  with  light  drri. 
F Son  a  quarter  of  an  hour  risen.     Sky 

covered  with  scarlet  clouds. 
L.  F. .  .Serene  sky.     Sun  emerging  from  a  bank 

of  cloud  on  horison,  a  quarter  of  an 

hour  risen. 
L.F...Same  hour.     Light  mists  in  flakes  on 

hill  sides.     Clear  air. 
L.F...Sanie    hour.      Dght  flying  rain-clouds 

gathering  in  valleys. 
L.B...Same  hour.     A  night  storm  rising  off 

the  mountains.     Dead  calm. 

L Sun  half  an  hour  risen.     Cloudless  sky. 

L Same  hour.     Light  mists  lying  in  the 

valleys. 
F Same  hour.      Bright  cirri.      Sun  dimlv 

seen   through   battle  smoke,  with 

ooiiflagration. 
L Son  an  boor  risen,  doodless  and  dear. 


NAMES   or   PICTURES 


Lowestoft,  Suffolk. 


,  Vignette  to  Voyage  of  Colum- 
bus. 


Fowey  Harbour. 
Vignette  to  Human  Life. 
Alps  at  Daybreak. 
Castle  Upnor. 
Orford,  Suffolk. 

Skiddaw. 
Oakhampton. 
Lake  of  Geneva. 


Beaugency. 
Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Hohenlinden. 


Bodcfastleigh. 
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NOON  AND  AFTERNOON 


EFFBCT8 

L.B... Mid-day.    Dead  calm,  with  heat    Qoud- 

leas. 
L Same  hour.     Serene  and  bright^  with 

streaky  clouds. 
L Same  hour.     Serene  with  multitudes  of 

the  high  cirrus. 

L Bright  sun,  with  light  wind  and  clouds. 

F Two  o'clock.     Clouds  gathering  for  rain, 

with  heat. 
F Rain  beginning,  with  light  clouds  and 

wind. 

L Soft  rain,  with  heat. 

L.  F . . .  Great  heat.     Thunder  gathering. 

L Thunder  breaking  down,  after  intense 

heat,  with  furious  winds. 

L Violent  rain  and  wind,  but  cool. 

LnF... Furious  storm,  with  thunder. 

L.B... Thunder  retiring,  with  rainbow.     Dead 

calm,  with  heat. 
L About  three  o'clock,  summer.     Air  very 

cool  and  clear.     Exhausted  thunder- 
clouds low  on  hills. 
F Descending     sunbeams     through     soft 

clouds,  after  rain. 
L Afternoon,  veiy  clear,  after  rain.     A 

few  clouds  still  on  horizon.     Dead 

calm. 
F Afternoon  of  cloudless  day,  with  heat. 


NAMES   OF   PICTURBB 

Corinth. 

Lantern  at  St.  Cloud. 

Shylock,  and  other  Venices. 

Richmond,  Middlesex. 
Warwick.     Blenheim. 

Piacenza. 

Caldron  Snout  Fall. 

Malvern. 

Winchelsea. 

Llanberis,  Coventry,  etc. 
Stonehenge,  P&estum,  etc. 
Nottingham. 

Bingen. 

Carew  Castle. 
Saltash 


Mercury  and  Argus.     Ober- 
wesel.     Nemi. 


EVENING 


L An  hour  before  sunset.     Cloudless. 

F Half   an    hour    before    sunset.     Light 

clouds.     Misty  air. 

F Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  sunset. 

Mists  rising.     Light  cirri. 

L.  F...Ten  minutes  before  sunset.  Quite 
cloudless. 

F Same  hour.  Tumultuous  spray  of  illu- 
mined rain-cloud. 

F Five  minutes  before  sunset.    Sky  covered 

with  illumined  cirri. 


Trematon  Castle. 

Lake  Albano.     Florence. 

Datur  Hora  Quieti. 

Durham. 

Solomon's  Pools.    Slave-ship. 

T^m^raire.    Napoleon.    Var- 
ious vignettes. 
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Serene  skj.     Full   raoon 
Detached  light  cirri  and 


New  moon, 
storm-clouds. 


L.B...Same   hour. 

rising. 
F Sun  setting. 

dear  air. 

L Same  hour.     Cloudless. 

F.L...Same      hour.       Heavy 

Moon-rise. 
L.B...Sun  just  set.     Sky  covered  with  clouds. 

New  moon  setting. 
L.  B,«,Siiii  five  muiutes  set.     Strong  twilight, 

with  storm-clouds.     Full  moon-rise. 
L.B...Same  hour.     Serene,  with  light  clouds. 
L.B...Same  hour.     Serene.     New  moon. 
L.  B. .  .Sun  a  quarter  of  an  hour  set.    Ckradless. 
h.  F. .  .Sun  half  an  hour  set.     Light  cirri. 
F Same  hour.     Dead  calm  at  sea.     New 

moon  and  evening  star. 
F Sun    three    quarters  of  an    hour    set. 

Moon    struggling    through     storm- 
clouds,  over  heavy  sea. 


NAMES   OF   PICTURES 

Kenilworth. 

Amboise. 

Troyes. 

First  vignette,   Pleasures  of 

Memory.    . 
Caudebec. 

Wilderness    of    Engedi. 

Assos. 
Montjean. 

Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius. 
ChAteau  de  Blots. 
Clairmont. 
Cowes. 

Folkestone. 


NIGHT 

F An  hour  after  sunset.  No  moon.  Torch- 
light. 

F Same   hour.     Moon   rising.     Fire   from 

furnaces. 

L.F...Same  hour,  with  storm-clouds.  Moon 
rising. 

L Same   hour,  with  light  of  rockets  and 

fire. 

F Midnight     Moonless,  with  light-houses. 

F Same  hour,  with  firelight. 


St.  Julien,  Tours. 

Dudley. 

Mantes. 

Juliet  and  her  Nurse. 


Waterloo. 

Vignette ;  St.  Herbert's  Isle. 

St.  Denis. 


F Same    hour.      Full    moon.      Clear    air, 

with  delicate  clouds.    Light-houses. 
F Same   hour,   with    conflagration,   battle 

smoke,  and  storm. 
F Same   hour.     Moonlight  through   mist. 

Buildings  illuminated  in  interior. 
F Same    hour.      Full    moon,    with    halo. 

Light  rain-clouds. 
F Full   moon.       Perfectly    serene.       Sky  |  Alnwick.     Vignette  of  Rialto 

covered  with  white  cirri.  and  Bridge  of  Sighs.^ 

*  [The  drawings  and  pictures  mentioned  in  the  above  li«tM  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Mlowing  publications,  etc  : — 

Bmglamd  and  IToilBt;-— Lowestoft,  Fowev,  Castle  Upnor,  Orfbrd,  Okehampton, 
Bueknstleigh^  Rkhmond  (Surrey,  not  Middlesex),  Warwick,  Bleoheini,  Malvern, 


Calais. 
Burning      of 

Houses. 
Towers  of  the  H6vc 


Parliament 
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Winchelaea,  UanheriB,  Coyentry^  Stonehenge,  Nottingham,  Carew  Castle,  Saltash, 
Trematon,  Durham,  KenUworth,  Cowes,  Folkestona,  Dudley,  Alnwick. 

Caldron  Snout  Fall  (see  ^^oMni,  ''Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source. 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High  Force  ")  is  the  first,  or  upper,  fall  on  the  Tees,  oyer 

which  there  is  a  bridge.  -     - 

elsewhere  referred  to  by  i 

687  n.).    The  drawing  oi 

miles  below  Caldron  Snout— k  called  by  Raskin  ''The  Upper  Fall  of  the  Tees  "  (seA 

pp.  486,  481,  553). 

Bichmondshire : — Kirkbr  Lonsdale. 

Rogers'  Itaiy: — Lake  or  Geneva,  Paestum. 

Rogers'  Poemt : — Voyage  of  Columbus,  Human  Life  (t.e.  idgnette  of  "Tomaro,"  at 
p.  80,  drawing,  N.G.  2m  Alps  at  Daybreak,  "  Datur  Hora  Quieti,"  Pleasures  of 
Memory  (ue.  '^Twilight,"  drawing,  N.G.  226),  St  Herbert's  Isle,  Rialto. 

Illustrations  to  iSScoTf :— Skiddaw,  Piaoenza. 

Illastrations  to  OowipM^:— Hohenlinden. 

Illustrations  to  Byron : — Pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius ;  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

Finden's  Bible : — Corinth,  Solomon's  Pools,  Wilderness  of  EngecU,  Assos. 

The  Seine  and  the  Loire: — Beaugenc^,  Lantern  at  St.  Cloud,  Amboise,  Tropes, 
Caudebec,  Montjean,  Ch&teaux  de  Blois,  Clairmont,  Si  Julien  (Tours),  Mantes, 
Towers  of  the  Heve,  St  Denis. 

Academy  lectures  :-^hylock  (1837>  engraved  in  Turner  and  Ruekin),  Mercury  and 
Argus  (1836),  Tem^raire  (N.G.  524).  Napoleon  (N.G.  529),  Juliet  and  her  Nurse 
(1836),  Burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (1835),  Waterloo  (1818),  The  Slave  Ship. 

Bingen  (drawing)  is  in  the  Famlev  collection ;  Calais  is  probably  the  vignette 
in  Scott's  Talei  of  a  Qrandf other,  the  arawing  for  which  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Taylor. 

Keepeake: — Lake  of  Albano,  Florence. 

Windus  collection  (engraved  in  Finden's  Royal  Gallery  of  Britieh  Art) :— Oberwesel^ 
Nemi.] 


SECTION  IV 

OF    TRUTH    OF    EARTH 

CHAPTER  I 

OF  GENERAL  STRUCTURE 

By  truth  of  earth,  we  mean  the  faithful  representation  of  the 
fitcts  and  forms  of  the  bare  ground,  considered  as  « ^  ^ 
entirely  divested  of  vegetaticm,  through  whatever  t^ihearfanT 
disguise,  or  under  whatever  modification  the  cloth-  ^^^'H^r 
ing  of  the  landscape  may  occasion.  Ground  is  to  nnpokanoa  fn 
the  landscape  painter  what  the  naked  human  body  ^^^' 
is  to  the  historical  The  growth  of  v^etation,  the  action  of 
water  and  even  of  clouds  upon  it  and  around  it,  are  so  fkr 
subject  and  subordinate  to  its  forms,  as  the  folds  of  the  dress 
and  the  fall  of  the  hair  are  to  the  modulation  of  the  animal 
anatomy.  Nor  is  this  anatomy  always  so  concealed,  but  in  all 
sublime  compositions,  whether  of  nature  or  art,  it  must  be 
seen  in  its  naked  purity.  The  laws  of  the  organization  of 
the  earth  are  distinct  and  fixed  as  those  of  the  animal  frames 
simpler  and  broader,  but  equally  authoritative  and  inviolable. 
Their  results  may  be  arrived  at  without  knowledge  of  the 
interior  mechanism;  but  for  that  very  reason  ignorance  of 
them  is  the  more  disgraceful,  and  violation  of  them  more 
unpardonable.  They  are  in  the  landscape  the  foundation  of 
all  other  truths,  the  most  necessary,  therefore,  even  if  they 
were  not  in  themselves  attractive ;  but  they  are  as  beautifid 
as  they  are  essoitial,  and  every  abandonment  of  them  by  the 
artist  must  end  in  deformity  as  it  begins  in  &lsehood* 

That  such  abandonment  is  constant  and  total  in  the  works 

4» 
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of  the  old  masters  has  escaped  detection,  only  because,  of 
^2  The  siight  P^^^'^ons  generally  cognizant  of  art,  few  have  spent 
atienihn  ordi'  time  enough  in  hill  countries  to  perceive  the  cer- 
TiSmk 'rawr  tainty  of  the  laws  of  hill  anatomy;  and  because 
oar^Hudyhy  few,  cvcn  of  thosc  who  posscss  such  Opportunities, 
ever  think  of  the  common  earth  beneath  their  feet, 
as  anything  possessing  specific  form,  or  governed  by  stead- 
fast principles.  That  such  abandonment  should  have  taken 
place  cannot  be  surprising,  after  what  we  have  seen  of  their 
fidelity  to  skies.  Those  artists  who,  day  after  day,  could  so 
falsely  represent  what  was  for  ever  before  their  eyes,  when  it 
was  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  attractive  parts  of 
their  picture,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  give  with  truth  what 
they  could  see  only  partially  and  at  intervals,  and  what  was 
only  to  be  in  their  picture  a  blue  line  in  the  horizon,  or  a 
bright  spot  under  the  feet  of  their  figures. 

That  such  should  be  all  the  space  allotted  by  the  old  land- 
scape painters  to  the  most  magnificent  phenomena  of  nature ; 
that  the  only  traces  of  those  Apennines,  which  in  Claude's 
walks  along  the  brow  of  the  Fincian^  for  ever  bounded  his 
horizon  with  their  azure  wall,  should,  in  his  pictures,  be  a  cold 
white  outline  in  the  extreme  of  his  tame  distance ;  and  that 
Salvator's  sojourns  among  their  fastnesses^  should  only  have 
taught  him  to  shelter  his  banditti  with  such  paltry  morsels  of 
crag  as  an  Alpine  stream  would  toss  down  before  it  like  a 
foam-globe;  though  it  may  indeed  excite  our  surprise,  will, 
perhaps,  when  we  have  seen  how  these  slight  passages  are 
executed,  be  rather  a  subject  of  congratulation  than  of  regret. 

^  [Tradition  ascribes  to  Claude  as  his  domicile  the  '^  Tempietto  "  on  the  Trinita  de' 
MoDti^  and  to  Poussin  a  neighbouring  house^  No.  9  of  the  same  piazza.  But  it 
appears,  from  a  census  return^  that  they  lived  in  the  modem  Via  Paola,  in  the  lower 
town.  '*  Traditions^  however^  die  hard.  Harder  in  Rome,  perhans,  where  they  have 
wound  their  roots  in  and  out  among  the  stones,  than  elsewhere.  No  one  nurtured  in 
the  belief  that  Claude  and  Poussin  lived  on  the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  and  looked  out 
daily  over  that  wonderful  view  of  Rome,  will  willingly  surrender  the  heXief"  {Claude 
Lorraine,  by  George  Grahame,  1895,  p.  42).  Poussin's  morning  walks  on  the  Pincian 
with  his  friends  are  related  by  his  biographer,  Bellori,  and  Claude  must  often  have 
joined  him.     For  Claude's  wanderings  uirtner  afield,  see  above,  p.  309  n.]. 

*  [For  some  account  of  Salvator  Rosa's  wild  life  in  Southern  Italy,  see  Modem 
Painterly  vol.  v.  pt,  ix.  ch.  iv.] 
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It  mi^t,  indeed,  have  shortened  our  labour  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  mountain  truth,  had  not  modem  artists  be^i  so  vast, 
oomprdiensiye,  and  multitudinous  in  their  mountain  drawings, 
as  to  compel  us,  in  order  to  form  the  slightest  estimate  of  their 
knowledge,  to  enter  into  some  examination  of  every  variety  of 
hill  scenery.  We  shall  first  gain  some  general  notion  of  the 
broad  organization  of  large  masses,  and  then  take  those  masses 
to  pieces,  until  we  come  down  to  the  crumbling  soil  of  the 
fiii'Cgiound* 

Mountains  are  to  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  earth,  what 
violent  muscular  action  is  to  the  body  of  man.  g  ^  oemermi 
The  muscles  and  tendons  of  its  anatomy  are,  in  *irm€tureqfike 
the  mountain,  brought  out  with  force  and  con-  ^^att^ 
vulsive  eneigy,  ftill  of  expression,  passion,  and  ^!^\^^ 
strength;  the  plains  and  the  lower  hills  are  the      ^ 
repose  and  the  effortless  motion  of  the  frame,  when  its  muscles 
lie  dormant  and  concealed  beneath  the  lines  of  its  beauty,  yet 
ruling  those  lines  in  their  every  undulation.     This,  then,  is  the 
first  grand  principle  of  the  truth  of  the  earth.     The  spirit  of 
the  hills  is  action,  that  of  the  lowlands  repose ;  and  between 
these  there  is  to  be  found  every  variety  of  motion  and  of  rest, 
from  the  inactive  plain,  sleeping  like  the  firmament,  with  cities 
for  stars,  to  the  fiery  peaks,  which,  with  heaving  bosoms  and 
exulting  limbs,  with  the  clouds  drifting  like  hair  £rom  their 
bright  ftnrdieads,  lift  up  their  Titan  hands  to  heaven,  saying, 
*•!  live  for  ever!"' 

But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  action  of  the  earth, 
and  that  of  a  living  creature ;  that  while  the  ^  4.  M&untain$ 
exerted  limb  marks  its  bones  and  tendons  through  **!TfJ^jJ^^ 
the  flesh,  the  excited  earth  casts  off  the  flesh  alto-  plains,  and  art 
gether,  and  its  bones  come  out  fix)m  beneath,  ^^^^pp^^ 
Mountains  are  the  bones  of  the  earth,  their  hi^est  peaks  are 
invariably  those  parts  of  its  anatomy  which  in  the  plains  lie 
buried  under  flve  and  twenty  thousand  feet  of  solid  thickness 
of  superincumbent  soil,  and  which  spring  up  in  the  mountain 

^  [S  3  it  S  33  in  Frmdm  AgiuUt.] 
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ranges  in  vast  pyramids  or  wedges,  flinging  their  garment  of 
earth  away  from  them  on  each  side.  The  masses  of  the  lower 
hills  are  laid  over  and  against  their  sides,  like  the  masses  of 
lateral  masonry  against  the  skeleton  arch  of  an  mifinished 
bridge,  except  that  they  slope  up  to  and  lean  against  the 
central  ridge :  and,  finally,  upon  the  slopes  of  these  lower  hills 
are  strewed  the  level  beds  of  sprinkled  gravel,  sand,  and  olay, 
which  form  the  extent  of  the  champaign.  Here  then  is  an- 
other grand  principle  of  the  truth  of  earth,  that  the  mountains 
must  come  from  under  aU,  and  be  the  support  of  all ;  and  that 
everything  else  must  be  laid  m  their  arms,  heap  above  heap, 
the  plains  being  the  uppermost.  Opposed  to  this  truth  is 
every  appearance  of  the  hills  being  laid  upon  the  plains,  or 
built  upon  them.  Nor  is  this  a  truth  only  of  the  earth  on  a 
large  scale,  for  every  minor  rock  (in  position)  comes  out  from 
the  soil  about  it  as  an  island  out  of  tiie  sea,  lifting  the  earth 
near  it  like  waves  beating  on  its  sides. 

Such  being  the  structure  of  the  framework  of  the  earth,  it 

is  next  to  be  remembered  that  all  soil  whatsoever, 
qf^elMiT  whether  it  is  accumulated  in  greater  quantity  than 
TM^^r  is  sufficient  to  nourish  the  moss  or  the  wallflower, 
kvJ^^nde-  has  been  so,  either  by  the  direct  transporting 
pmMhyqukt  agency  of  water,  or  under  the  guiding  in^uence 

and  power  of  water.  All  plains  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion are  deposits  frx)m  some  kind  of  water ;  some  from  swift 
and  tremendous  currents,  leaving  their  soil  in  sweeping  banks 
and  furrowed  ridges ;  others,  and  this  is  in  mountain  districts 
almost  invariably  the  case,  by  slow  deposit  frt>m  a  quiet  lake 
in  the  mountain  hollow,  which  has  been  gradually  filled  by  the 
soil  carried  into  it  by  streams,  which  soil  is  of  course  finally 
left  spread  at  the  exact  level  of  the  surface  of  the  former  lake, 
as  level  as  the  quiet  water  itself.  Hence  we  constantly  meet 
with  plains  in  hill  districts  which  fill  the  hollows  of  the  hills 
with  as  perfect  and  faultless  a  level  as  water,  and  out  of  which 
the  steep  rocks  rise  at  the  edge,  with  as  little  previous  disturb- 
ance, or  indication  of  their  forms  beneath,  as  tiiey  do  from  the 
margin  of  a  quiet  lake.     Every  delta,  and  there  is  one  at  the 
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head  of  every  lake  in  every  hill  district,  supplies  an  instance 
of  this.  The  rocks  at  Altorf  plunge  beneatii  the  plain  which 
the  lake  has  left,  at  as  sharp  an  angle  as  they  do  into  the  lake 
itaelf  beside  the  chapel  of  Tell.  The  plain  of  the  Arve,  at 
Sallenche,  is  terminated  so  sharply  by  the  hills  to  the  south- 
east,^ that  I  have  seen  a  man  sleeping  with  his  back  supported 
against  the  mountain,  and  his  legs  stretched  on  the  plain ;  the 
slope  which  supported  his  back  rising  5000  feet  above  him,  and 
the  couch  of  his  legs  stretched  for  five  miles  before  him.  In 
distant  effect  these  champaigns  lie  like  deep,  blue,  undisturbed 
water,  while  the  mighty  hills  around  them  burst  out  from 
beneath,  raging  and  tossing  like  a  tumultuous  sea.  The 
valleys  of  Meyringen,  Interlachen,  Altorf,  Sallenche,  St.  Jean 
de  Maurienne;  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  itself,  as  seen 
from  Milan  or  Padua,  under  the  Alps,  the  Euganeans,  and 
the  Apennines ;  and  the  Campo  Felice  under  Vesuvius,  are  a 
few,  out  of  the  thousand  instimces  which  must  occur  at  once 
to  the  mind  of  every  traveller. 

Let  the  reader  now  open  ^  Rogers's  Italy,  at  the  seventeenth 
page,  and  look  at  the  vignette  which  heads  it  of  g  ^  iuu»tmted 
the  Battle  of  Marengo.'  It  needs  no  comment.  It  by  Tumef^s 
cannot  but  carry  with  it,  after  what  has  been  said,  ^®'^"^- 
the  instant  conviction  that  Turner  is  as  much  of  a  geologist 
as  he  is  of  a  painter.^  It  is  a  siunmary  of  all  we  have  been 
sa]Wg»  and  a  summary  so  distinct  and  clear,  that  without  any 

«  [For  ''hills  to  tho  touth-OMt,"  ed.  1  rf«dt^  ''hills  of  tho  Von,"  and  ed.  2,  "hills 
of  tho  FsviUon."  The  poss  from  Les  Houches  to  ContamiDes  across  tho  chain  of 
Mont  Uiduit  goes  hj  the  Col  de  Von,  or  hj  the  FaTillon  Belleyiie.] 

'  [For  "  Let  the  reader  now  open,"  eds.  1  and  2  read  :— 

"  If  what  I  have  said  has  heen  well  understood,  I  need  onl  j  hid  the  reader 
open  .  .  ."] 

'  [The  drawing  is  No.  204  in  the  National  Gallery.] 

*  [Not — as  Rusldu  elsewhere  explains — because  Turner  made  any  professed  study 
of  geology,  but  because  of  his  &culty  of  seeing  into  the  heart  of  things,  and  seising 
thcor  essential  form  and  character ;  see  e.g,  below,  p.  405,  and  Modem  Painter*,  voL  iv. 
eh.  XT.  §§  9i  and  33,  ch.  xiv.  §  22,  ch.  xvii.  §  46,  and  SUmee  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iL  §  11. 
See  also  DeueaHon,  ch.  i.  g  2,  where  Ruskin  savs  of  Turner's  drawings  of  the  Alps, 
that  ho  "  made  them  before  geologv  existed ;  out  it  is  only  by  help  of  geology  that  I 
can  prove  their  power."  But  though  Turner  never  studied  geology,  he  was  interested 
in  the  sdenoe,  and  Dr.  M'Culloch,  the  geologist,  after  converSng  with  him,  said,  "  That 
nan  would  have  been  great  in  anv  and  everjrthing  he  chose  to  take  up ;  he  has  such 
a  clear,  intelligent,  pierdng  intellect"  (Thombu^s  Lffe  qf  Turner,  ed.  1877,  p^  236).] 
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\  such  explanation  it  must  have  forced  upon  the  mind  the  im- 

*r  pression  of  such  facts ;  of  the  plunging  of  the  hills  underneath 

^  the  plain,  of  the  perfect  level  and  repose  of  this  latter  laid  in 

their  arms,  and  of  the  tumultuous  action  of  the  emergent 
summits. 

We  find,  according  to  this  its  internal  structure,  which,  I 

believe,  with  the  assistance  of  Turner,  can  scarcely 

i  Ifviftoiw  qf       ^^"^  ^  misunderstood,  that  the  earth  may  be  con- 

/«^»^  **-     sidered  as  divided  into  three  great  classes  of  forma- 

mgmm^     tion,  which  geology  has  already  named  for  us. 

l^wtia^n^^  Primary:   the   rocks,  which,  though  in  position 

lower  than  all  others,  rise  to  form  the  central 

peaks,  or  interior  nuclei  of  all  mountain  ranges.     Secondary : 

the  rocks  which  are  laid  in  beds  above  these,  and  which  form 

I  the  greater  proportion  of  all  hill  scenery.     Tertiary :  the  light 

[  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  which  are  strewed  upon  the 

I  surface  of  all,  forming  plains  and  habitable  territory  for  man. 

/  We  shall  find  it  convenient,  in  examining  the  truth  of  art,  to 

^  adopt,  with  a  little  modification,  the  geological  arrangement, 

(  considering,  first,  the  formation  and  character  of  the  highest 

k  or  central  peaks;  next,  the  general  structure  of  the  lower 

[.  mountains,  including  in  this  division  those  composed  of  the 

i  various  slates  which  a  geologist  would  call  primary;  and, 

lastly,  the  minutiae  and  most  delicate  characters  of  the  beds  of 

?  these  hills,  when  they  are  so  near  as  to  become  foreground 

:  objects,  and  the  structure  of  the  common  soil  which  usually 

forms  the  greater  space  of  an  artist's  foreground.     Hence  our 

task  will  arrange  itself  into  three  divisions :  the  investigation 

of  the  central  mountains,  of  the  inferior  moimtains,  and  of  the 

foreground. 


CHAPTER  II 

OF  THE  CENTRAL  MOUNTAINS 

It  does  not  always  follow,  because  a  mountain  is  the  highest 
of  its  group,  that  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  central  u  |  simiiar 
range.    The  Jungfrau  is  only  surpassed  in  eleva-  ekarader^the 
ti<m,  in  the  chain  of  which  it  is  a  member,  by  JToS'/w^ 
the  Schreckhom  and  Finster-Aarhom,^  but  it  is  theworM. 
entirely  a  secondary  mountain.     But  the  central  peaks  are 
usually  the  highest,  and  may  be   considered   as  the   chief 
components  of  all  mountain  scenery  in  the  snowy  regions. 
Being  composed  of  the  same  rocks  in  all  countries,  their  ex- 
ternal character  is  the  same  everywhere.     Its  chief  essential 
points  are  the  following : 

Their  summits  are  almost  invariably  either  pyramids  or 
wedges.      Domes    may    be    formed    by   superin-  og  ^^^^ 
cumbent  snow,  or  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  arrangements 
continuous  outline  of  a  sharp  ridge  seen  trans-  *or^y^ 
versdy,  with  its  precipice  to  the  spectator;  but  divided  by  verti- 
wherever  a  rock  appears,  the  uppermost  termi-  ^•^*"^' 
nation  of  that  rock  will  be  a  steep  edgy  ridge,  or  a  sharp 
point,  very  rarely  presenting  even  a  gentle  slope  on  any 
of  its  sides,  but  usually  inaccessible  unless  encumbered  with 
snow. 

These  pyramids  and  wedges  split  vertically,  or  nearly  so* 
giving  smooth  faces  of  rock,  eitiier  perpendicular,  or  very 
steeply  inclined,  which  appear  to  be  laid  against  the  central 
wedge  or  peak,  like  planks  upright  against  a  walL  The 
surfEu^es  of  these  show  close  parallelism;  their  fissures  are 
vertical,  and  cut  them  smoothly,  like  the  edges  of  shaped 

>  [Tbe  JuDgfrmu  (1S,06O  ft)  is  higher  than  the  Schreckhom  (13,386  ft);  the 
Finstor-Aarhom  it  14,026  ft] 
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planks.  Often  groups  of  these  planks,  if  I  may  so  caU  them, 
rise  higher  than  those  between  them  and  the  central  ridge, 
forming  detached  ridges  inclining  towards  the  central  one. 
The  planks  are  cut  transversely,  sometimes  by  graceful  curvi- 
linear fissmres,  sometimes  by  straight  fissures,^  which  are  com- 
monly parallel  to  the  slope  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  peak, 
while  tiie  main  direction  of  the  planks  or  leaves  is  parallel 
to  that  of  its  other  side,  or  points  directly  to  its  summit. 
But  the  universal  law  of  fracture  is,  first,  that  it  is  clean 
and  sharp,  having  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  and  a  perfectly 
sharp  edge  to  all  the  fissures;  seccmdly,  that  every  fissure 
is  steeply  inclined,  and  that  a  horizontal  line,  or  one  ap- 
proaching to  it,  is  an  impossibility  except  in  some  turn  of 
a  curve. 

Hence,  however  the  light  may  £all,  these  peaks  are  seen 
§  s.  Onmng  marked  with  sharp  and  defined  shadows,  indicating 
^^^^aSli^r^  the  square  edges  of  the  planks  of  which  they  are 
ofikhJiew^  made  up;  which  shadows  sometimes  are  vertical, 
'■^-  pointing  to  the  summit,  but  are  oftener  parallel 

to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  peak,  and  intersected  by  a  second 
series,  parallel  to  the  other  side.  Where  there  has  been 
much  cQsintegration,  the  peak  is  often  surrounded  with  groups 
of  lower  ridges  or  peaks,  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke  or 
a  rose,  all  evidently  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  peak ;  but 
falling  back  from  it,  as  if  it  were  a  budding  flower,  expand- 
ing its  leaves  one  by  one ;  and  this  last  condition  is  in  most 
cases  the  indication  of  the  true  geological  structure;  most 
of  the  central  peaks  being  fanshaped  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  beds.  But  this  singular  organization  is  usually  concealed 
by  the  pyramidal  cross-cleavages.  It  was  discovered  first,  I 
beheve,  by  De  Saussure,  and  has  of  late  been  carefully  ex- 
amined and  verified,  though  not  accoimted  for,  by  the  Swiss 
geologists.* 

1  [For  some  modification  of  this  statement  as  the  result  of  ten  years  of  subsequent 
study,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xiv.  §  18.1 

^  [The  end  of  this  paragraph^  '' ;  and  this  last  condition  .  .  .  Swiss  geologists/' 
was  first  added  in  ed.  5.  J 
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Now,  if  I  were  lecturing  on  geology,  and  were  searching 
for  some  means  of  giving  the  most  faithful  idea  ^  ^  ThefttUi^ 
possible  of  the  external  appearance  caused  by  this  /uiHatemau 
structure  of  the  primary  hills,  I  should  throw  my  ^'^^Ji^ 
geological  outlines  aside,  and  take  up  Turner's  hUAiptai 
vignette  of  the  Alps  at  Daybreak.'  After  what  ^^*'^- 
has  been  said,  a  single  glance  at  it  will  be  enough.  Observe 
the  exquisite  decision  with  which  the  edge  of  the  uppermost 
plank  of  the  great  peak  is  indicated  by  its  clear  dark  side 
and  sharp  shadow;  then  the  rise  of  the  second  low  ridge 
on  its  side,  only  to  descend  again  precisely  in  the  same  line ; 
the  two  fissures  of  this  peak,  one  pointing  to  its  summit, 
the  other  rigidly  parallel  to  the  great  slope  which  descends 
towards  the  sun ;  then  the  sharp  white  cdguHle  on  the  right, 
with  the  great  fissure  fix>m  its  summit,  rigidly  and  severely 
square,  as  marked  below,  where  another  edge  of  rock  is  laid 
upon  it.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  black  rock  in  the  fore- 
ground is  equally  a  member  of  the  mass,  its  chief  slope 
panllel  with  that  of  the  mountain,  and  all  its  fissures  and 
lines  inclined  in  the  same  direction;  and,  to  complete  the 
mass  of  evidence  more  forcibly  still,  we  have  the  dark  mass 
on  the  left  articulated  with  absolute  right  lines,  as  parallel 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  with  a  rule,  indicating  the  tops 
of  two  of  these  huge  plates  or  planks,  pointing,  with  the 
universal  tendency,  to  the  great  ridge,  and  intersected  by 
fissures  parallel  to  it.  Throughout  the  extent  of  moimtain, 
not  one  horizontal  line,  nor  an  approach  to  it,  is  discernible. 
This  cannot  be  chance,  it  cannot  be  composition,  it  may  not 
be  beautiful ;  perhaps  nature  is  very  wrong  to  be  so  parallel, 
and  vay  disagreeable  in  being  so  straight ;  but  this  is  nature, 
whether  we  admire  it  or  not.^ 

In  the  vignette  illustration  to  Jacqueline,  we  have  another 
series  of  peaks,  whose  structure  is  less  developed,  owing  to 

1  [Rofen'  PoemM,  p.  194;  the  dimwing  is  No.  242  in  the  Nataonal  Gmlleiy :  lee 
•bore.  pp.  365,  d6a] 

'  [At  the  end  of  this  purmgraph  edt.  1  and  2  hare  a  further  lenteiiee : — 

^'It  is  soch  a  ecmeentratioD  of  Alpine  truth  as  eoold  oqIt  hare  heeii  vat 
togethf  bjr  one  as  familiar  with  these  snowy  solitudes  as  thsur  own  ea^as.  ] 
nL  2k 
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their  distance,  but  equally  elew  wd  faithful  in  all  points,  as 
S  4  FkjMtte  far  as  it  is  given.  But  the  vignette  of  Aosta,  in 
qfike  4i^s  the  Italy*  is  perhaps  more  striking  than  any  that 
and  afk^n.  could  be  namedt  for  its  rendering  of  the  perfeot 
parallelism  of  the  lower  and  smaller  peaks  with  the  great  lines 
of  the  mass  they  compose ;  and  that  of  the  Andes,  the  secx>nd 
in  Campbell,  for  its  indication  of  the  multitudes  of  the  verti- 
cal and  plank-like  beds  arranged  almost  like  the  leaves  of  a 
flower.  This  last  especially,  one  of  the  very  noblest,  most 
ff^thfiil,  most  scientific  statements  of  mountain  form  which 
^ven  Turner  has  ever  notade,  can  lef^ve  little  more  to  be  said 
or  doubted-' 

Now,  whenever  these  vast  peaks,  rising  from  18,000  to 
u  ^  ^reeeuary  84f 000  feet  abpve  the  sea,  form  part  of  ans^ing 
dkimue,nnd  Uke  a  landscape;  that  is  to  say,  whenever  the 
^JST^fei  spectator  beholds  them  from  the  region  of  vegp^ 
9BaUtueh  tation,  or  even  from  any  distance  at  which  it  is 
*^"  possiUe  to  get  something  like  a  view  of  their 
whole  mass,  they  must  be  at  so  great  a  distance  firom  him 
as  to  beccHne  aerial  and  faint  in  all  their  details.  Thdr 
sununits.  and  all  those  higher  masses  of  whose  character  we 
have  been  speaking,  can  by  no  possibility  be  nearer  to  him 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles;  to  approach  them  nearer  he 
must  climb,  must  leave  the  region  of  vegetation,  and  must 
confine  his  view  to  a  part,  and  that  a  very  limited  one,  of 
the  mountain  he  is  ascending.  Whenever,  therefore,  these 
mountains  are  seen  over  anything  like  vegetation,  or  are 
seen  in  mass,  they  mtsst  be  in  the  far  distance.  Most  artists 
would  treat  a  horizon  fifteen  miles  oflF  very  much  as  if 
it  were  mere  air;  and  though  the  greater  clearness  of  the 
upper  air  permits  the  high  summits  to  be  seen  with  extra- 
ordinary distinctness,  yet  they  never  can  by  any  possibility 
have  dark  or  deep  shadows,  or  intense  daik  relief  against  a 

'  [The  vignette  illustration  to  '^  Jacqueline"  is  at  p.  147  (not  145^  as  stated  oppo- 
site) of  Rogers*  Po^nu;  the  drawings  No.  241  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  "Aosta" 
is  at  p.  26  of  the  Italy;  No.  203  in  the  National  Gallery.  For  other  references  to  the 
'' Andfjs/'  see  pp.  410,  417.] 
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light.  Clear  they  may  be,  but  faint  they  must  be ;  and  their 
great  ^nd  prevailing  characteristic,  as  distinguished  from  other 
mountains,  is  want  of  apparent  solidity.  They  rise  in  the 
morning  Ught  rather  like  sharp  shades,  cast  up  into  the 
sky,  than  solid  earth.  Their  lights  are  pure,  roseate,  and 
eloudlike;  their  shadows  transparent,  pale  and  opalescent, 
and  often  undistinguishable  from  the  air  around  them,  so 
that  the  moimtain-top  is  seen  in  the  heaven  only  by  its  flakes 
of  motionless  fire. 

Now,  let  me  once  more  ask,  though  I  am  sufficiently 
tired  of  asking,  what  record  have  we  of  anything  §7,  7via/««mi 
like  this  in  the  works  of  the  old  masters?  There  ^anyrmder- 
is  no  vestige,  in  any  existing  picture,  of  the  slightest  *^!kemomemam 
effort  to  represent  the  high  hill  ranges ;  and  as  for  «»««»^  ^^ 
such  drawing  of  their  forms  as  we  have  found  in  Turner, 
we  might  as  well  look  for  them  among  the  Chinese.  Very 
possibly  it  may  be  all  quite  right ;  very  probably  these  men 
showed  the  most  cultivated  taste,  and  most  unerring  judgment, 
in  filling  their  pictures  with  mole-hills  and  sand-heaps.  Very 
jnrobably  the  withered  and  poisonous  banks  of  Avemus,  and 
the  sand  and  cinders  of  the  Campagna,  are  much  more  sublime 
things  than  the  Alps;  but  still  what  limited  truth  it  is,  if 
truth  it  be,  when  through  the  last  fifty  pages  we  have  been 
pointing  out  fact  after  fact,  scene  after  scene,  in  clouds  and 
hills  (and  not  individual  facts  or  scenes,  but  great  and  im- 
portant classes  of  them),  and  still  we  have  nothing  to  say 
when  we  come  to  the  old  masters ;  but  "  they  are  not  here.** 
Yet  this  is  what  we  hear  so  constantly  called  painting 
*•  general"  nature.^ 

>  [BfltwMD  8§  7  Mod  8  ed8.  1  and  2  insert  the  fbllowinff  :— 

''  Bat  open  at  the  14Mh  |Mge  of  Rogen'  Poema.    I  laid  little  of  this 
▼ignette  just  now,  when  talking  of  structure,  that  I  might 
insist  upon  it  more  forcibly  as  a  piece  of  effect    Of  all  the    §  8.  The  per- 
pteees  of  mountain  elevation  that  ever  were  put  ujpon  paper,  /hciicn  qf 
perhaps  this  is  the  most  soaring  and  impressive.    The  dreamy    Timers 
fiuntnees  of  their  mighty  strength,  the  perfect  stillness  and   vigmette  'Joe- 
silenee  of  their  distant  sleep,  and  the  fulness  of  sunlight  in   f ndinie.' 
which  they  are  bathed  and  lost,  bear  away  the  mind  with 
them  like  a  deep  melody ;  and  through  all  this,— through  the  airial  dhnness 
out  of  which  they  rise  lilra  spectres,  are  told  the  &cta  stod  forms  whieh 
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Although,  however,  there  is  no  vestige  among  the  old 
„  8.  Character  ^*^^^  ^^  ^"^Y  effort  to  represent  the  attributes 
f^therepre-  ot  the  higher  mountains  seen  in  comparative 
'j^^t^  proximity,  we  are  not  altogether  left  without 
diHancesqf  evidence  of  their  having  thought  of  them  as 
sources  of  light  in  the  extreme  distance ;  as  for 
example,  in  that  of  the  reputed  Claude  in  our  National 
Gallery,  called  the  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca.^  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  being  a  most  execrable  copy ; 
for  there  is  not  one  touch  or  line  of  even  decent  painting  in 
the  whole  picture;  but  as  connoisseurs  have  considered  it  a 
Claude,  as  it  has  been  put  in  our  Gallery  for  a  Claude,  and 
as  people  admire  it  every  day  for  a  Claude,  I  may  at  least 
presume  it  has  those  qualities  of  Claude  in  it  which  are  wont 
to  excite  the  pubhc  admiration,  though  it  possesses  none  of 

of  their  reality  like  their  own  echoes.  For  instance^  the  highest  range  of 
rock  on  the  extreme  left  is  precisely  the  place  where^  in 
§  9.  Its  peculiar  nature,  there  would  be  a  little  plateau  or  levels  retiring  back 
exprenUm  qf  to  the  foot  of  the  supreme  summit ;  and  as  surely  as  there 
Alpine  facts.  would  be  such  a  level,  a  kind  of  breathing  time  in  the 
mountain  before  it  made  its  last  spring,  so  surely  would  that 
little  plain  be  loaded  with  a  glacier,  so  surely  would  Uiat  glacier  advance  to 
the  brow  of  the  precipice,  and  so  surely  would  it  hang  over  it,  in  the  white 
tongue  which  in  the  vignette  descends  over  the  precipice  exactly  under  the 
highest  snowy  peak.  Now  they  are  these  little  toucnes  of  exquisite,  deep, 
and  finished  truth,  which  mark  the  vastness  of  Turner's  intellect ;  they  are 
just  those  which  never  can  be  generally  appreciated,  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
want  of  the  knowledge  required  to  meet  tnern.  Observe  how  much  this  single 
bit  of  white  tells  us.  It  tells  us  that  there  is  a  glacier  above  those  clifis^  of 
consistence  and  size  ;  it  tells  us,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  comparatively  level 
space  on  which  the  &llen  snow  can  accumulate ;  and  it  tells  us,  therefore, 
that  the  white  summits  are  a  mile  or  two  farther  back  than  the  rocks  below 
them ;  and  to  make  all  this  doubly  clear,  the  black  moraine  invariably  left 
by  the  falling  snow  at  the  edge  of  such  a  plain,  where  it  first  alights,  is  marked 
by  the  dark  line  crossing,  nearly  horizontally,  under  the  central  peak.  All 
this  speaks  home  at  once,  if  we  have  but  knowledge  enough  to  understand 
it ;  and,  be  it  remembered^  this  same  white  and  dark  touch  would  be  equally 
a  dead  letter  to  us  in  nature  herself,  if  we  had  not  A  person  among  the  Alps 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  would  probably  not  even  notice  the  little  tongue 
of  ice  hanging  over  the  precipice,  much  less  would  he  comprehend  how  much 
it  told.  It  could  only  be  some  one  long  acquainted  with  mountains  who  could 
tell  you  the  width  of  the  plateau,  and  how  many  chamois  were  likely  to  be 
upon  it.  I  might  name  many  other  works  of  burner,  in  which  the  same 
deep  Alpine  truth  is  carried  out ;  but  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove 
his  unapproached  superiority,  at  least  over  the  ancients.  What  the  moderns 
have  done  we  shall  see  presently." 

Eds.  1  and  2  then  continue,  ^'  Although,  however,"  etc.J 

^  [No.  12 ;  see  above,  p.  41  n.] 
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those  which  sometimes  give  him  claim  to  it ;  and  I  have  so 
reasoned,  and  shall  continue  to  reason  upon  it,  especially  with 
respect  to  facts  of  form,  which  cannot  have  been  much 
altered  by  the  copyist.  In  the  distance  of  that  picture  (as 
weU  as  in  that  of  the  Sinon  before  Priam,^  which  I  have  little 
doubt  is  at  least  partially  original,  and  whose  central  group 
of  trees  is  a  very  noble  piece  of  painting)  is  something  white, 
which  I  believe  must  be  intended  for  a  snowy  moimtain, 
because  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  well  be  intended  for  anything 
else.  Now  no  moimtain  of  elevation  sufficient  to 
be  so  sheeted  with  perpetual  snow  can,  by  any  want  qf  magni- 
possibility,  sink  so  low  on  the  horizon  as  this  ^^^^"^'^^ 
something  of  Claude's,  unless  it  be  at  a  distance 
of  fix)m  fifty  to  seventy  miles.  At  such  distances,  though 
the  outline  is  invariably  sharp  and  edgy  to  an  excess,  yet  all 
the  circumstances  of  aerial  perspective,  faintness  of  shadow, 
and  isolation  of  light,  which  I  have  described  as  characteristic 
of  the  Alps  fifteen  miles  off,  take  place,  of  course,  in  a  three- 
fold degree ;  the  mountains  rise  from  the  horizon  like  trans- 
parent films,  only  distinguishable  from  mist  by  their  excessively 
keen  edges,  and  their  brilliant  flashes  of  sudden  light ;  they 
are  as  unsubstantial  as  the  air  itself,  and  impress  their  enormous 
size  by  means  of  this  aerialness,  in  a  far  greater  degree  at  these 
vast  distances,  than  even  when  towering  above  the  spectator's 
head.  Now,  I  ask  of  the  candid  observer,  if  there  be  the 
smallest  vestige  of  an  effort  to  attain,  if  there  be  the  most 
miserable,  the  most  contemptible,  shadow  of  attainment  of 
such  an  effect  by  Claude.  Does  that  white  thing  on  the 
horizon  look  seventy  miles  off?  Is  it  faint,  or  fading,  or  to 
be  looked  for  by  the  eye  before  it  can  be  found  out  ?  Does 
it  look  high?  does  it  look  large?  does  it  look  impressive? 
You  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  any  kind 
or  q>ecies  of  truth  in  that  horizon ;  and  that,  however  artistical 
it  may  be,  as  giving  brilliancy  to  the  distance  (though,  as  fkr 
as  I  have  any  feeling  in  the  matter,  it  only  gives  coldness), 

>  jKo.  6,  ftbo  in  the  National  Gallery,  otherwiae  called  '^Darid  at  the  Cave  of 
Adnlkm"  ;  aee  ahove,  p.  296,  and  below,  fi.  681.] 
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it  is*  in  the  very  branch  of  art  on  which  Claude's  reputation 
chiefly  rests,  aerial  perspective,  hurling  defiance  to  nature  in 
hcT  very  teeth. 

But  there  are  worse  failures  yet  in  this  unlucky  distance. 
8 10  And  Aerial  perspective  is  not  a  matter  of  paramount 
viokuum  qf  importance,  because  nature  infringes  its  laws  her- 
speeijie/arm.  ^^^  ^^^  boldly,  too,  though  ucvcr  in  a  case  like 
this  before  us;  but  there  are  some  laws  which  nature  never 
violates,  her  laws  of  form.  No  mountain  was  ever  raised  to 
the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  without  an  infinite  multiplicity  of 
form.  Its  foimdation  is  built  of  a  hundred  minor  moimtains, 
and,  from  these,  great  buttresses  run  in  converging  ridges  to 
the  central  peak.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule;  no 
mountain  15,000  feet  high  is  ever  raised  without  such  prepara- 
tion and  variety  of  outwork.  Consequently,  in  distant  effect, 
when  chains  of  such  peaks  are  visible  at  once,  the  multiphcity 
of  form  is  absolutely  oceanic ;  and  though  it  is  possible  in  near 
scenes  to  find  vast  and  simple  masses  composed  of  lines  which 
run  unbroken  for  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  it  is  physically  im- 
possible when  these  masses  are  thrown  seventy  miles  back  to 
have  simple  outlines,  for  then  these  large  features  become 
mere  jags  and  hillocks,  and  are  heaped  and  huddled  together 
in  endless  confusion.  To  get  a  simple  form  seventy  miles 
away,  mountain  lines  would  be  required  imbroken  for  leagues ; 
and  this,  I  repeat,  is  physically  impossible.  Hence  these  moun- 
tains of  Claude,  having  no  indication  of  the  steep  vertical 
summits  which  we  have  shown  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
central  ridges,  having  soft  edges  instead  of  decisive  ones, 
simple  forms  (one  line  to  the  plain  on  each  side)  instead  of 
varied  and  broken  ones,  and  beuig  painted  with  a  crude  raw 
white,  having  no  transparency,  nor  filmhiess,  nor  air  in  it, 
instead  of  rising  in  the  opalescent  mystery  which  invariably 
characterizes  the  distant  snows,  have  the  forms  and  the  colours 
of  heaps  of  chalk  in  a  lime-kiln,  not  of  Alps.  They  are 
destitute  of  energy,  of  height,  of  distance,  of  splendour,  and 
of  variety,  and  are  the  work  of  a  man,  whether  Claude  or  not, 
who  had  neither  feeling  for  nature,  nor  knowledge  of  art 
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I  should  not»  however,  insist  upon  the  faults  of  this  picture^ 
believing  it  to  be  a  copy,  if  I  had  ever  seen,  even  §  n.  g^,^  ^ 
in  his  most  genuine  works,  an  extreme  distance  *»*••<  «w*i. 
of  Claude  with  any  of  the  essential  characters  of  nature. 
But  although  in  his  better  pictures  we  have  always  beautiful 
rendering  of  the  oir,  which  in  the  copy  before  us  is  entirely 
wanting,  the  real  features  of  the  extreme  mountain  distance 
are  equally  neglected  or  maligned  in  all.  There  is,  indeed^ 
air  between  us  and  it;  but  ten  miles,  not  seventy  miles,  of 
space.  Let  us  observe  a  little  more  closely  the  practice  of 
nature  in  such  cases. 

The  multiplicity  of  form  which  I  have  shown  to  be  neces* 
sary  in  the  outline,  is  not  less  felt  in  the  body  of  « ^^  p^rtker 
the  mass.  For,  in  all  extensive  hill  ranges,  there  WMraHm  ^ 
are  five  or  six  lateral  chains  separated  by  deep  ^fe^^^^ 
vallejrs,  which  rise  between  the  spectator  and  the  nmmMn 
central  ridge,  showing  their  tops  one  over  another,  *^' 
wave  beyond  wave,  until  the  eye  is  carried  back  to  the 
fidntest  and  highest  forms  of  the  principal  chain.  These  suc- 
cessive ridges,  and  I  speak  now  not  merely  of  the  Alps,  but 
of  mountains  generally,  even  as  low  as  8000  feet  above  the 
sea,  show  themselves,  in  extreme  distance,  merely  as  vertical 
dmdes,  with  very  sharp  outlines,  detached  from  one  another 
by  greater  intensity,  according  to  their  nearness.  It  is  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  eye  can  discern  any  solidity  or 
roundness  m  them;  the  lights  and  shades  of  solid  form  are 
both  equally  lost  in  the  blue  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
mountain  tells  only  as  a  flat  sharp-edged  film,  of  which 
multitudes  intersect  and  overtop  each  other,  separated  by  the 
greater  faintness  of  the  retiring  masses.  This  is  the  most 
simple  and  easily  imitated  arrangement  possible,  and  yet,  both 
in  nature  and  art,  it  expresses  distance  and  size  in  a  way 
otherwise  quite  unattainable.  For  thus,  the  whole  mass  (^ 
one  mountain  being  of  one  shade  only,  the  smallest  possible 
difference  in  shade  will  serve  completely  to  detach  it  from 
another,  and  thus  ten  or  twelve  distances  may  be  made 
evident,  when  the  darkest  and  nearest  is  an  aerial  grey  as 
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faint  as  the  sky ;  and  the  beauty  of  such  arrangements  carried 
out  as  nature  carries  them,  to  their  highest  d^ree,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  feature  connected  with  hill  scenery.  You 
will  never,  by  any  chance,  perceive  in  extreme 
iafcemveap'  distance  anything  like  solid  form  or  projection  of 
pearance  of  the  hills.  Each  is  a  dead,  flat,  perpendicular  film 
rupareney.  ^^  shade,  with  a  sharp  edge  darkest  at  the  summit, 
and  lost  as  it  descends,  and  about  equally  dark  whether 
turned  towards  the  light  or  from  it.  And  of  these  successive 
films  of  mountain  you  will  probably  have  half  a  dozen,  one 
behind  another,  all  showing  with  perfect  clearness  their  every 
chasm  and  peak  in  the  outline,  and  not  one  of  them  showing 
the  slightest  vestige  of  solidity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  looking 
so  thoroughly  transparent,  that  if  it  so  happens,  as  I  have  seen 
frequently,  that  a  conical  near  hill  meets  with  its  summit  the 
separation  of  two  distant  ones,  so  that  the  right-hand  slope  of 
the  nearer  hill  forms  an  apparent  continuation  of  the  right- 
hand  slope  of  the  left-hand  farther  hill,  and  vice  versa,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  one  of  the  more 
distant  peaks  is  seen  throtLgh  the  other. 

I  may  point  out,  in  iQustration  of  these  facts,  the  engrav- 
ings of  two  drawings  of  precisely  the  same  chain 
trtj^frmnthe  ^^  distant  hills ;  Stanfield's  Borromean  Islands, 
^'V^MdT  ^^^  *^^  ^^^  Gothard  in  the  distance;  and 
The  Borromean  Turner's  Aroua,  also  with  the  St.  Gothard  in  the 
liiavdeqfihe  distance.^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  indicate  the 
former  of  these  plates  as  in  any  way  exemplifying 
the  power  of  Stanfield,  or  affecting  his  reputation ;  it  is  an 
unlucky  drawing,  murdered  by  the  engraver,  and  as  far  from 
being  characteristic  of  Stanfield  as  it  is  frx)m  being  like 
nature :  but  it  is  just  what  I  want,  to  illustrate  the  particular 
error  of  which  I  speak ;  and  I  prefer  showing  this  error  where 
it  accidentally  exists  in  the  works  of  a  really  great  artist, 

^  [Stanfield's  drawing  of  the  Isola  Bella  and  the  St.  Gothard  was  the  vignette  on 
the  title-page  of  Heath's  Picture^tque  Annual  for  1882  (^'Travelling  Sketches  in  North 
Italy^  Tyrol,  and  the  Rhine,"  with  twenty-six  plates  after  drawings  by  Stanfield). 
Turner's  ''  Arona  "  (published  in  the  Keepmke  for  1829)  was  in  the  Ruskin  collection  ; 
see  No.  67  in  Notei  on  his  Drawings  by  Turner.] 
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standing  there  alone,  to  pointing  it  out  where  it  is  confused 
with  other  fietults  and  fUsehoods  in  the  works  of  inferior  hands. 
The  former  of  these  plates  is  an  example  of  eveiything  which 
a  hill  distance  is  not,  and  the  latter  of  everything  which 
it  is.  In  the  former,  we  have  the  mountains  covered  with 
patchy  lights,  which  being  of  equal  intensity,  whether  near  or 
distant,  confuse  all  the  distances  together ;  while  the  eye,  per- 
ceiving that  the  light  falls  so  as  to  give  details  of  solid  form, 
yet  finding  nothing  but  insipid  and  formless  spaces  displayed 
by  it,  is  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
hills  is  equally  monotonous  and  devoid  of  character ;  and  the 
effect  upon  it  is  not  one  whit  more  impressive  and  agreeable 
than  might  be  received  fix>m  a  group  of  sand-heaps,  washed 
into  uniformity  by  recent  rain. 

Compare  with  this  the  distance  of  Turner  in  Arona.  It 
is  totally  impossible  here  to  say  which  way  the  g  15.  rnrmef^M 
light  fiJls  on  the  distant  hills,  except  by  the  '^^"^' 
slightly  increased  decision  of  their  edges  turned  towards  it, 
but  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  get  these  edges  decisive, 
yet  fiill  of  gradation,  and  perfectly  true  in  character  of  form. 
All  the  rest  of  the  mountain  is  then  undistinguishable  haze ; 
and  by  the  bringing  of  these  edges  more  and  more  decisively 
over  one  another.  Turner  has  given  us,  between  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  picture  and  the  snow,  fifteen  distinct 
distances,  yet  every  one  of  these  distances  in  itself  palpitating, 
changeful,  and  suggesting  subdivision  into  countless  multi- 
tude. Something  of  this  is  traceable  even  in  the  engraving, 
and  all  the  essential  characters  are  perfectly  well  marked.  I 
think  even  the  least  experienced  eye  can  scarcely  but  feel  the 
truth  of  this  distance  as  compared  with  Stanfield's.  In  the 
latter,  the  eye  gets  something  of  the  form,  and  so  wonders  it 
sees  no  more ;  the  impression  on  it,  therefore,  is  of  hills  within 
distinctly  visible  distance,  indiscernible  through  want  of  light 
or  dim  atmosphere,  and  the  effect  is,  of  course,  smallness  of 
space,  with  obscurity  of  light  and  thickness  of  air.  In 
Turner's,  the  eye  gets  nothing  of  the  substance,  and  wonders 
it  sees  so  much  of  the  outline ;  the  impression  is,  therefore,  of 
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tnountains  too  far  off  to  be  ever  distincily  seen,  rendered  clear 
by  biilliancj  of  light  and  purity  of  atmosphere;  and  the 
effect,  consequently,  vastness  of  space,  with  intensity  of  light 
and  crystalline  transparency  of  air. 

These  truths  are  invariably  given  in  every  one  of  Turner's 
5  16  EattetM  ^istanccs,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  always  in  them 
diHance^ large  two  principal  facts  forccd  ou  our  notice:  trans- 
^^^c^^  jMurency,  or  filminess  of  mass,  and  excessive 
iyveryfharp  sharpuess  of  edge.  And  I  wish  particularly  to 
*^'  insist  upon  this  sharpness  of  edge,  because  it  is 

not  a  casual  or  changeful  habit  of  nature ;  it  is  the  unfailing 
characteristic  of  all  very  great  distances.  It  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  slurred  or  melting  lines  are  characteristic  of 
distant  large  objects;  they  may  be  so,  as  before  observed, 
l^ec.  II.  Chap.  IV.  §  4,  when  the  focus  of  the  eye  is  not 
adapted  to  them ;  but,  when  the  eye  is  really  directly  to  the 
distance,  melting  lines  are  characteristic  only  of  thick  mist  and 
vapour  between  us  and  the  object,  not  of  the  removal  of  the 
object.  If  a  thing  has  character  upon  its  outline,  as  a  tree, 
for  instance,  or  a  mossy  stone,  the  farther  it  is  removed  fix>m 
us,  the  sharper  the  outline  of  the  whole  mass  wiU  become, 
though  in  doing  so  the  particular  details  which  make  up  the 
character  will  become  conftised  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  same  chapter.  A  tree  fifty  yards  from  us,  taken  as  a 
mass,  has  a  soft  outline,  because  the  leaves  and  interstices 
have  some  effect  on  the  eye ;  but  put  it  ten  miles  off  against 
the  sky,  and  its  outline  will  be  so  sharp  that  you  cannot  tell 
it  fi*om  a  rock.^  So  in  a  mountain  five  or  six  miles  off,  bushes, 
and  heather,  and  roughnesses  of  knotty  ground,  and  rock, 
have  still  some  effect  on  the  eye,  and,  by  becoming  confused 
and  mingled  as  before  described,  soften  the  outline.  But  let 
the  mountain  be  thirty  miles  off,  and  its  edge  will  be  as  sharp 
as  a  knife.     Let  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alps,  be  seventy  or 

^  [Eds.  1-4  here  insert  two  sentences  : — 

''There  are  three  trees  on  the  Mout  Saleve^  about  eight  miles  from  Geneva^ 
which  from  the  city,  as  they  stand  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  are  seen  defined 
against  the  sky.  'Fhe  keenest  eye  in  the  world  could  not  tell  them  from 
stones."] 
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eighty  miles  oif,  and  though  it  has  become  so  faint  that  the 
morning  mist  is  not  so  transparent,  its  outline  will  be  beyond 
all  imitation  for  excessive  sharpness.  Thus,  then,  the  char- 
acter of  extreme  distance  is  always  excessive  keenness  of  edge. 
If  3rou  soften  your  outline,  you  either  put  mist  between  you 
and  the  object,  and  in  doing  so  diminish  your  distance,  for  it 
is  impossible  you  should  see  so  far  through  mist  as  through 
dear  air ;  or,  if  you  keep  an  impression  of  clear  air,  you  bring 
the  object  close  to  the  observer,  diminish  its  size  in  proportion, 
and  if  the  aerial  colours,  excessive  blues,  etc.,  be  retained, 
represent  an  impossibility. 

Take  Claude's  distance,  in  No.  244  Dulwich  Gallery,*  on 
the  right  of  the  picture.^  It  is  as  pure  blue  as  ever  g  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
came  from  the  palette,  laid  on  thick ;  you  cannot  tiM  deeMm  in 
sec  through  it;  there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  ^'""^• 
of  transparency  or  filminess  about  it,  and  its  edge  is  soft  and 
blunt.  Hence,  if  it  be  meant  for  near  hills,  the  blue  is  im- 
possible, and  the  want  of  details  impossible,  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  indicated  through  the  whole  picture.  If  it  be 
meant  for  extreme  distance,  the  blunt  edge  is  impossible,  and 
the  opacity  is  impossible.  I  do  not  know  a  single  distance 
of  the  Itdian  school  to  which  the  same  observation  is  not 
entirely  applicable,  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  of  Nicolas 
Poussin's.  They  always  involve,  under  any  supposition  what- 
soever, at  least  two  impossibilities. 

I  need  scarcely  mention  in  particular  any  more  of  the 
works  of  Turner,  because  there  is  not  one  of  his 
mountain  distances  in  which  these  facts  are  not  letuai  rendei^ 
fiilly  exemplified.     Look  at  the  last  vignette,  the  ^^*  ^ 
Farewell,  in  Rogers's  Italy ;  *  observe  the  excessive 
sharpness  of  all  the  edges,  almost  amounting  to  Unes,  in  the 

*  One  of  the  most  genuine  Claudes  I  know. 


>  r^Jaeob  and  Uban  vith  bis  Dsoghtsrs,  in  a  Lsodsoape,"  now  No.  206.] 

>  [The  drawii^  for  the ''  Farewell "  (of  Isola  BeUa,  Lsgo  Maggiore)  is  No.  206  in  the 
N^tieoal  Gallery.  For  "  Dunstailnaice "  and  ''Gleneoe,"  see  abore,  p.  414 ;  ''  Loeh 
Adinw''  is  in  ToL  8  of  Seott's  FMiieml  Warkt;  ''  Battle  of  Marengo/'  in  Rogers'  Itmlg 
(jtmrniag,  Na  204  in  the  National  Gallerjr).] 
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distance^  while  there  is  scarcely  one  decisive  edge  in  the 
foreground.  Look  at  the  hills  of  the  distance  in  the  Dun- 
stafihage,  Glencoe,  and  Loch  Achray  (Illustrations  to  Scott), 
in  the  latter  of  which  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Ben  Venue  is 
actually  marked  with  a  dark  line.  In  fact.  Turner's  usual 
mode  of  executing  these  passages  is  perfectly  evident  in  all 
his  drawings;  it  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a  very 
broad  dash  of  wet  colour  in  his  finished  works,  but  in 
these  distances,  as  we  before  saw  of  his  shadows,  all  the 
effect  has  been  evidently  given  by  a  dash  of  very  moist 
pale  colour,  the  paper  probably  being  turned  upside  down, 
so  that  a  very  firm  edge  may  be  left  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  as  the  colour  dries.  And  in  the  Battle  of  Marengo 
we  find  the  principle  carried  so  far  as  to  give  nothing  more 
than  actual  outline  for  the  representation  of  the  extreme 
distance,  while  all  the  other  hills  in  the  picture  are  distinctly 
darkest  at  the  edge.  This  plate,  though  coarsely  executed, 
is  yet  one  of  the  noblest  illustrations  of  mountain  character 
and  magnitude  existing. 

Such,  then,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 

mow,  how        highest  peaks  and  extreme  distances  of  all  hills,^  as 

^F^M^       far  as  the  forms  of  the  rocks  themselves,  and  the 

aerial  appearances  especially  belonging  to  them, 

are  alone  concerned.     There  is,  however,  yet  another  point 

^  [§§  19  and  20  were  substituted  in  ed.  3  for  the  following  in  eds.  1  and  2  :— 

"Such^  then,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  highest  peaks  and  ex- 
treme distances  of  all  hills,  which  we  see  that  the  old  masters, 
§  21.  Review  qf  taken  as  a  body,  usually  neglected,  and,  if  they  touched, 
the  Alpine  maligned.    Thev  fortunately  did  little,  as  whatever  they  did 

drawinge  qf  was  wrong ;  and  prudently  affirmed  little,  as  whatever  they 
modem  artiete  affirmed  was  &lse.  The  moderns  have  generally  done  all  that 
generaliy.  The  they  have  done,  well;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
great  ejBceUence  of  managing  or  expressing  the  brilliancy  of  snow,  and  the 
qfJ,  D,  Har-  peculiar  character  of  the  vertical  and  severe  lines,  which  are 
ding,  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  attractive  to  an  artist's 

eye,  we  cannot  point  to  so  many  or  so  various  examples  of 
truth  as  in  other  cases.  But  nothing  can  be  more  accurate  than  the  know- 
ledge, or  more  just  than  the  feelings  of  J.  D.  Harding,  whenever  he  touches 
Alpine  scenery ;  and  he  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns  far  more  frequently  than 
any  other  of  our  artists.  His  magnificent  ^  Wengern  Alp,'  and  his  '  Chamouni,' 
engraved  in  the  illustrations  to  Byron,  are  quite  unequalled,  even  by  Stanfield. 
The  latter  artist,  indeed,  we  know  not  from  what  cause,  fails,  or  at  least  falls 
short  of  what  we  should  expect  from  him,  more  frequently  in  subjects  of  this 
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to  be  considered,  the  modification  of  their  form  caused  by 
incmnbent  snow. 

Pictures  of  winter  scenery  are  nearly  as  common  as  moon- 
lights, and  are  usually  executed  by  the  same  order  of  artists, 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  incapable ;  it  being  remarkably  easy 
to  represent  the  moon  as  a  white  wafer  on  a  black  ground,  or 
to  scratch  out  white  branches  on  a  cloudy  sky.  Nevertheless, 
among  Flemish  paintings  several  valuable  representations  of 
winter  are  to  be  found,  and  some  clever  pieces  of  effect  among 
the  modems,  as  Hunt's  for  instance,  and  De  Wint's.  But 
all  such  efforts  end  in  effect  alone,  nor  have  I  ever  in  any 
single  instance  seen  a  snow  wreath^  I  do  not  say  thoroughly, 
but  even  decently  drawn.* 

In  the  range  of  inorganic  nature,  I  doubt  if  any  object  can 

*  The  best  snow  scenes  (with  this  only  exception,  that  the  wreaths  are 
not  drawn)  which  I  have  ever  seen  are  those  of  an  almost  unknown  painter, 
Mr.  Wallis  (8,  Cottage  Grove,  West  Lane,  Walworth).  I  am  obliged  to  give 
his  address,  for  his  works  have  been  again  and  again  rejected  from  our 
exhibitions.  In  general,  these  rejections  are  very  just;  but  I  have  known 
■everal  exceptions,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  painful.^ 

kind  than  in  anything  elne  he  touches.  He  usually  makes  the  snowy  summits 
a  subordinate  part  of  his  picture,  and  does  not  appear  to 
dwell  upon  them  with  fondness  or  delight,  but  to  get  over  §  22.  The  ap- 
them  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  We  should  almost  imagine  parent  oareieee' 
that  he  had  never  made  careful  studies  of  them^  for  even  in  neeeqfSUtnfiM 
the  few  touches  he  gives^  the  intelligent  drawing  for  which  ineucheubjecte. 
be  is  usually  distinguished  is  altogether  wanting.  No  man,  Finejee/ing  if 
however,  in  such  subjects  has  suffered  more  from  engravers  ;  Chplejf  Fieiding, 
the  plate  of  'inspruck'Tnc],  in  the  Picturesque  Annual,  might 
have  been  opposed  to  Turner's  work  as  an  instance  of  want  of  sixe  and  dignity 
in  Alpine  masses,  and  want  of  intelligence  in  the  drawing  of  the  snow,  the 
dark  touches  on  which  are  altogether  inexpressive ;  and,  as  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction in  them  of  dark  side  from  shadow,  might  be  taken  for  rocbi,  or  stains, 
rather  than  for  shades  indicative  of  form.  But  these  parts,  in  the  original, 
are  delicately  and  justlv  drawn,  though  slightly,  and  have  very  high  qualities 
of  size  and  distance.  We  shall,  moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  lower  mountains, 
have  better  grounds  for  dwelling  on  the  works  of  Uiis  master,  as  weU  as  on 
those  of  Co^ey  Fielding,  who  has  most  genuine  feeling  for  hill  character, 
but  has  never  grappled  with  the  central  summits." 
Staoiield's  *'  Innsbruck  was  engraved  by  W.  R.  Smith  in  Heath's  Picturewque  Annual 
for  1832.1 

>  [This  note  was  added  in  ed.  5  (1851).  Joshua  Wallis  (1789-1862)  was  not  a 
■Mmber  of  any  art  society,  but  exhibited  occasionallv  at  the  AoMlemy  from  1809  to 
1829.  Rttskin  s  fiivourable  notice  did  not  secure  for  him  any  general  popularity,  bat 
two  of  his  snow  scenes  were  bought  for  the  ''  National  Gallery  of  British  Art"  at  the 
Vieloria  and  Albert  (South  Kenrington)  Museum.] 
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be  found  more  perfectly  beautiful  than  a  fresh,  deep  snow 
drift,  seen  under  warm  light.*  Its  curves  are  of  inconceivable 
perfection  and  changefiilness ;  its  surface  and  transparency 
alike  exquisite ;  its  light  and  shade  of  inexhaustible  variety 
and  ininiitable  finish^  the  shadows  shaip,  pale,  and  of  heavenly 
colour,  the  reflected  lights  intense  and  multitudinous,  and 
mingled  with  the  sweet  occurrences  of  transmitted  light.^  No 
mortal  hand  can  approach  the  majesty  or  loveliness  of  it,  yet 
it  is  possible,  by  care  and  skill,  at  least  to  suggest  the  precious- 
ness  of  its  forms  and  intimate  the  nature  of  its  light  and 
shade;  but  this  has  never  been  attempted;  it  could  not  be 
done  except  by  artists  of  a  rank  exceedingly  high,  and  there 
is  something  about  the  feeling  of  spow  in  ordinary  scenery 
which  such  men  do  not  like.  But  when  the  same  qualities 
are  exhibited  on  a  magnificent  Alpine  scale,  and  in  a  position 
where  they  interfere  with  no  feeling  of  life,  I  see  not  why 
they  should  be  neglected,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  unless 
that  the  diificulty  of  reconciling  the  brilliancy  of  snow  with 
a  picturesque  light  and  shade  is  so  great  that  most  good 
artists  disguise  or  avoid  the  greater  part  of  upper  Alpine 
scenery,  and  hint  at  the  glacier  so  slightly  that  they  do  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  careful  study  of  its  forms.  Habits  of 
exaggeration  increase  the  evil  I  have  seen  a  sketch  from 
nature,  by  one  of  the  most  able  of  our  landscape  painters,  in 
which  a  cloud  had  been  mistaken  for  a  snowy  summit,  and 
the  hint  thus  taken  exaggerated,  as  was  likely,  into  an 
enormous  mass  of  impossible  height  and  unintelligible  form, 
when  the  mountain  itself  for  which  the  cloud  had  been  mis- 
taken, though  subtending  an  angle  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
degrees,  instead  of  the  fifty  attributed  to  it,  was  of  a  form  so 
exquisite  that  it  might  have  been  a  lesson  to  Phidias.  Nothing 
but  failure  can  result  from  such  methods  of  sketching,  nor 

*  Compare  Part  III.  sec.  i.  eh.  ix.  §  5. 

^  [For  a  further  reference  to  the  "  typical "  beauty  of  ^'  the  lines  and  gf nidations  of 
unsullied  snow^"  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  xii.  §  1^  where  it  is  compared 
with  the  "  vital "  beauty  of  the  flowers  emerging  from  the  snow,  llie  two  passages— 
'^In  the  range  .  .  .  transmitted  liffht/'  here^  and  the  first  portion  of  the  section  just 
referred  to — are  combined  to  form  §  54  of  Frindee  Agreiiet.] 
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have  I  ever  seen  ti  single  instance  of  an  earnest  study  of  snowy 
mountains  by  any  one.  Hence,  wherever  they  are  introduced, 
their  drawing  is  utterly  unintelligible,  the  forms  being  those 
of  white  rocks,  or  of  rocks  lightly  powdered  with  snow, 
showing  sufficiently  that  not  only  the  painters  have  never 
studied  the  n^ountain  carefully  from  below,  but  that  they 
have  never  climbed  into  the  snowy  region.  Harding^s  render- 
ing of  the  high  Alps  {xjide  the  engraving  of  Chamonix,  and  of 
the  Wengem  Alp,  in  the  illustrations  to  Byron)  is  best ;  but 
even  he  shows  no  perception  of  the  real  anatomy.  Turner 
invariably  avoids  the  difficulty,  though  he  has  shown  himself 
capable  of  grappling  with  it  in  the  ice  of  the  Liber  Studiorum 
(Mer  de  Glace),  which  is  very  cold  and  slippery;  but  of 
the  crusts  and  wreaths  of  the  higher  snow  he  has  taken  no 
cognizance.  Even  the  vignettes  to  Rogers's  Poems  fail  in 
this  respect  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  in  this  place  to 
give  wy  detailed  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  upper 
mows;  but  it  may  be  well  to  note  those  general  principles 
which  every  artist  ought  to  keep  in  mind  when  he  has  to 
paint  an  Alp. 

Snow  is  modified  by  the  under  forms  of  the  hill  in  some 
sort  as  dress  is  by  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
frame.      And  as  no  dress  can  be  well  laid  on  ^nei^^ 


without  conceiving  the  body  beneath,  so  no  Alp  ^J*-^. 
can  be  drawn  unless  its  under  form  is  conceived 
first,  and  its  snow  laid  on  afterwards. 

Every  high  Alp  has  as  much  snow  upon  it  m  it  can  carry} 
It  is  not,  observe,  a  mere  coating  of  snow  of  given  depth 
throughout,  but  it  is  snow  loaded  on  until  the  rocks  can  hold 
no  more.  The  surplus  does  not  fall  in  the  winter,  because, 
fkstened  by  continual  frost,  the  quantity  of  snow  which  an 
Alp  ean  cany  is  greater  than  each  single  winter  can  bestow ; 

*  [Rotldn,  as  be  czplaiiied  thirty  yem  later,  was  here  following  ''the  mathenatieil 
■Mthpd  of  tcieiioe  as  opposed  to  the  artistic,     'fhiuking  of  a  thini^^  and  demonstratitw. 


ef  looking  at  it  ...  If  I  had  only  looked  at  the  snow  carefully^  I  shonld 
kave  asio  that  it  wasn't  anywhere  as  thick  as  it  could  stand  or  lie — or,  at  least,  ••  a 
lunrd  sphstance,  though  deposited  in  powder^  could  stand."  For  his  demonstration  of 
tiM  ''gnat  etror"  here  made,  see  DwaOkm,  eh.  iii.  '' Of  loe-CreanL"] 
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it  falls  in  the  first  mild  day  of  spring  in  enormous  avalanches. 
Afterwards  the  melting  continues,  gradually  removing  jfrom 
all  the  steep  rocks  the  small  quantity  of  snow  which  was  all 
they  could  hold,  and  leaving  them  black  and  bare  among 
the  accumulated  fields  of  imknown  depth,  which  occupy 
the  capacious  valleys  and  less  inclined  superficies  of  the 
mountain. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  deepest  snow  does  not  take, 
nor  indicate,  the  actual  forms  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  lies, 
but  it  hangs  from  peak  to  peak  in  unbroken  and  sweeping 
festoons,  or  covers  whole  groups  of  peaks,  which  afFord  it 
sufiicient  hold,  with  vast  and  unbroken  domes :  these  festoons 
and  domes  being  guided  in  their  curves,  and  modified  in  size, 
by  the  violent  and  prevalent  direction  of  the  winter  winds. 

We  have,  therefore,  every  variety  of  indication  of  the 
under  mountain  form:  first  the  mere  coating  which  is  soon 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  which  shows  as  a  mere  sprinkling  or 
powdering,  after  a  storm  on  the  higher  peaks ;  then  the 
shallow  incrustation  on  the  steep  sides,  glazed  by  the  running 
down  of  its  frequent  meltings,  frozen  again  in  the  night; 
then  the  deeper  snow,  more  or  less  cramped  or  modified  by 
sudden  eminences  of  emergent  rock,  or  hanging  in  fractured 
festoons  and  huge  blue  irregular  cliffs  on  the  moimtain  flanks, 
and  over  the  edges  and  summits  of  their  precipices  in  nodding 
drifts,  far  overhanging,  like  a  cornice  (perilous  thuigs  to 
approach  the  edge  of,  from  above) ;  finally,  the  pure  accumu- 
lation of  overwhelming  depth,  smooth,  sweeping,  and  almost 
cleftless,  and  modified  only  by  its  lines  of  drifting.  Countless 
phenomena  of  exquisite  beauty  belong  to  each  of  these  condi- 
tions, not  to  speak  of  the  transition  of  the  snow  into  ice  at 
lower  levels ;  but  all  on  which  I  shall  at  present  insist  is,  that 
the  artist  should  not  think  of  his  Alp  merely  as  a  white 
mountain,  but  conceive  it  as  a  group  of  peaks  loaded  with 
an  accumulation  of  snow,  and  that  especially  he  should  avail 
himself  of  the  exquisite  curvatures,  never  failing,  by  which 
the  snow  unites  and  opposes  the  harsh  and  broken  lines  of 
the  rock.      I  shall  enter  into  farther  detail  on  this  subject 
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hereafter;^  at  present  it  is  usdess  to  do  »«  as  I  have  no 
^^wmwnjM^^  to  refer  to,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  art  No 
statement  of  these  frets  has  hitherto  hecn  made,  nor  any 
evidence  given  even  of  their  obsoration,  excqpt  by  the 
most  inferior  painters.* 

Various  works  in  green  and  wliite  i^pear  fincMn  time  to 
time  on  the  waDs  of  the  Academy,  Bht  the  A^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
indeed,  hot  so  frightfully  like,  that  we  shudder  > ■T^rigi  y- 
and  sicken  at  the  sight  of  them,  as  we  do  when  ^H^^^^^ 
our  best  friend  shows  us  into  his  dining-roc»u  to  km9  mmnHjf  ^tt 
see  a  portrait  of  himsdf,  which  "  everybody  thinks  «■■•*'• 
very  Kke."  We  should  be  ^ad  to  see  fewer  of  these,  fiwr 
Switzerland  is  quite  beymd  the  power  of  any  but  first-rate 
men,  and  is  exceedingly  bad  practice  for  a  rising  artist :  but 
let  us  exj^ess  a  hope  that  Alpine  sceneiy  will  not  continue  to 
be  ncf^ected  as  it  has  been,  by  those  who  alone  are  capable 
of  treating  it.  We  love  Italy,  but  we  have  had  rather  a 
surfeit  of  it  lately;  too  many  peaked  caps  and  flat-headed 
pines.  We  should  be  very  grateful  to  Haniing  and  Stanfield 
if  they  would  refi-esh  us  a  little  among  the  snow,  and  give 
us,  what  we  believe  them  to  be  capable  of  gi\ing  us,  a 
fiuthfril  expression  of  Alpine  ideal.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  pain  inflicted  on  an  artist's  mind  by  the  preponderance  of 
black,  and  white,  and  green,  over  more  available  colours ;  but 
there  is  nevertheless,  in  generic  Alpine  scenery,  a  fountain  of 
feeling  yet  unopened,  a  chord  of  harmony  yet  untouched  by 
art  It  will  be  struck  by  the  first  man  who  can  separate  what 
is  national,  in  Switzerland,  from  what  is  ideaL  We  do  not 
want  ch&lets  and  three-l^ged  stools,  cow-bells  and  butter- 
milk. We  want  the  pure  and  holy  hiUs,  treated  as  a  link 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

*  I  hear  of  some  study  of  Alpine  scenery  among  the  professors  at  Geneva  ; 
bat  all  foreign  landscape  that  I  have  ever  met  with  has  been  so  utterly  igno* 
rant  that  I  hope  for  nothing  except  from  our  own  painters.* 

*  rSe©  Modem  Painten,  vol.  iv.  chs.  xiv.-xviii.l 

'  [Periiaps  an  allusion  to  Alexandre  Calane,  of  Geneva — a  pioneer  in  the  ditoovery 
of  Switierland  for  artistic  purposes — whose  Swiss  views  were  at  this  time  beginning  to 
attraet  attention.  There  is  a  collection  of  his  drawings  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
(Smith  Kensington)  Museum.] 

m.  2p 


CHAPTER  III 

OF  THE  INFERIOR  MOUNTAINS 

We  have  next  to  investigate  the  character  of  those  inter- 
§  1.  The  in-  n^ediate  masses  which  constitute  the  greater  part 
feriarnumnr  of  all  hill  scencrv,  forminiT  the  outworks  of  the 
diMtmguiihed  high  ranges,  and  being  almost  the  sole  constituents 
'eaur^hvbeina  ^^  ^^^^  lower  groups  as  thosc  of  Cumberland, 
dwidedinto       Scotland,  or  South  Italy. 

***'''  .   All  mountains  whatsoever,  not  composed  of 

the  granite  or  gneiss  rocks  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
nor  volcanic  (these  latter  being  comparatively  rare),  are  com- 
posed of  beds,  not  of  homogeneous,  heaped  materials,  but  of 
accumulated  layers,  whether  of  rock  or  soil  It  may  be  slate, 
sandstone,  limestone,  gravel,  or  clay ;  but  whatever  the  sub- 
stance, it  is  laid  in  layers,  not  in  a  mass.  These  layers  are 
scarcely  ever  horizontal,  and  may  slope  to  any  degree,  often 
occiurring  vertical,  the  boldness  of  the  hill  outUne  commonly 
depending  in  a  great  degree  on  their  inclination.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  division  into  beds,  every  mountain  will  have 
two  great  sets  of  lines  more  or  less  prevailing  in  its  contours : 
one  indicative  of  the  surfaces  of  the  beds,  where  they  come 
out  from  under  each  other ;  and  the  other  indicative  of  the 
extremities  or  edges  of  the  beds,  where  their  continuity  has 
been  interrupted.  And  these  two  great  sets  of  lines  will 
commonly  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  nearly  so.  If 
the  surface  of  the  bed  approach  a  horizontal  line,  its  termina- 
tion will  approach  the  vertical,  and  this  is  the  most  usual  and 
ordinary  way  in  which  a  precipice  is  produced. 

Farther,  in  almost  all  rocks  there  is  a  third  division  of 
substance,  which  gives  to  their  beds  a  tendency  to  split  trans- 
versely in  some  directions  rather  than  others,  giving  rise  to 

450 
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what  geologists  call  ''joints,"  and  throwing  the  whole  rock  into 
blocks  more  or  less  rhomboidal ;  so  that  the  beds  « ^  .... 
are  not  termmated  by  torn  or  ragged  edges,  but  dMikmqftkme 
by  £EU^es  comparatively  smooth  and  even,  usually  ****•  ^y/^^*'^* 
inclined  to  each  other  at  some  definite  angle.  The  whole 
arrangement  may  be  tolerably  represented  by  the  bricks  of  a 
wall,  whose  tiers  may  be  considered  as  strata,  and  whose  sides 
and  extremities  will  represent  the  joints  by  which  those  strata 
are  divided,  varying,  however,  their  direction  in  different  rocks, 
and  in  the  same  rock  under  differing  circumstances. 

Finally,  in  the  slates,  grauwackes,^  and  some  calcareous 
beds,  in  the  greater  number,  indeed,  of  mountain  •  ^  j^^ . 
rocks,  we  find  another  most  conspicuous  feature  /in^  4/ igmi- 
of  general  structure,  the  lines  of  lamination,  which  ~''**^ 
divide  the  whole  rock  into  an  infinite  number  of  delicate 
plates  or  layers,  sometimes  parallel  to  the  direction  or  ''  strike" 
of  the  strata,  oftener  obliquely  crossing  it,  and  sometimes, 
i^parently,  altogether  independent  of  it,  maintaining  a  con- 
sistent and  unvarying  slope  through  a  series  of  beds  contorted 
and  undulating  in  every  conceivable  direction.  These  lines 
of  lamination  extend  their  influence  to  the  smallest  fragment, 
causing  it  (as,  for  example,  common  roofing  slate)  to  break 
smooth  in  one  direction  and  with  a  ragged  edge  in  another, 
and  marking  the  faces  of  the  beds  and  joints  with  distinct  and 
numberless  lines,  commonly  far  more  conspicuous  in  a  near 
view  than  the  larger  and  more  important  divisions. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  held  in  mind,  in  examining 
the  principles  of  mountain  structure,  that  nearly  g  ^  varktw 
all  tiie  laws  of  nature  with  respect  to  external  and  seeming 
form  are  rather  universal  tendencies,  evidenced  by  ^J^^^l^ 
m  plurality  of  instances,  than  imperative  necessities  them jmmm  are 
complied  with  by  alL      For  instance,  it  may  be  ""^^^ 
said  to  be  a  universal  law  with  respect  to  the  boughs  of  all 
trees,  that  they  incline  their  extremities  more  to  the  ground 
in  proportion  as  they  are  lower  on  the  trunk,  and  that  the 

1  [Graowicke  for  in  Angliciied  fbrm^  fp^ywacke),  **  a  eoiurloinerate  or  frit  rock 
kdrang  of  rounded  pebbleoand  land  firmlj  unitod  togoUier.'^ 
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higher  their  point  of  insertion  is,  the  more  they  share  in  the 
upward  tendency  of  the  trunk  itself.  But  yet  there  is  not  a 
single  group  of  boughs  in  any  one  tree  which  does  not  show 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  present  boughs  lower  in  insertion, 
and  yet  steeper  in  inclination,  than  their  neighbours.  Nor  is 
this  defect  or  deformity,  but  the  result  of  the  constant  habit 
of  nature  to  carry  variety  into  her  very  principles,  and  make 
the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  her  laws  the  more  felt  by  the 
grace  and  accidentalism  with  which  they  are  carried  out. 
No  one  familiar  with  foliage  could  doubt  for  an  instant  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  evidence  of  this  downward  tendency  in  the 
boughs ;  but  it  would  be  nearly  as  great  an  offence  against 
truth  to  make  the  law  hold  good  with  every  individual  branch, 
as  not  to  exhibit  its  influence  on  the  majority.  Now,  though 
the  laws  of  mountain  form  are  more  rigid  and  constant  than 
those  of  vegetation,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  species  of 
exception  in  carrying  out.  Though  every  mountain  has  these 
great  tendencies  in  its  lines,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those 
lines  is  absolutely  consistent  with,  and  obedient  to,  this 
universal  tendency.  There  are  lines  in  every  direction,  and  of 
almost  every  kind,  but  the  sum  and  aggregate  of  those  lines 
will  invariably  indicate  the  universal  force  and  influence  to 
which  they  are  all  subjected ;  and  of  these  lines  there  will,  I 
repeat,  be  two  principal  sets  or  classes,  pretty  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  each  other.  When  both  are  inclined,  they  give 
rise  to  peaks  or  ridges ;  when  one  is  nearly  horizontal  and  the 
other  vertical,  to  table-lands  and  precipices. 

This  then  is  the  broad  organization  of  all  hills,  modified 
afterwards  by  time  and  weather,  concealed  by  superincumbent 
soil  and  vegetation,  and  ramified  into  minor  and  more  delicate 
details  in  a  way  presently  to  be  considered,  but  nevertheless 
universal  in  its  great  first  influence,  and  giving  to  all  moimtains 
a  particular  cast  and  inclination  ;  like  the  exertion  of  voluntary 
power  in  a  definite  direction,  an  internal  spirit,  manifesting 
itself  in  every  crag,  and  breathing  in  every  slope,  flinging  and 
forcing  the  mighty  mass  towards  the  heaven  with  an  expression 
and  an  energy  like  that  of  life. 
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Now,  as  in  the  csee  of  iht  slnielurc  of  tiie  centiml  peaks 
driMTibnii  idiove,  so  alao  here,  if  I  had  to  gire  a  {^yv^v^iir 

'idea  of  this  ocganiBdion  of  the  lower  hilk,  '"f""""  f^ 
it  is  aoen  in  its  greatest  perfectKai,  with  a  j^tmn**  Laak 

Tiew  to  geolojgical  tmtii,  I  should  not  refer  ^'"'^"•Mr. 
to  any  geological  dxawii^gs,  hut  I  shoold  take  the  Loch 
Cotiflkin  of  Tomer.^  It  has  heen  adminihly  engraved,  and  for 
all  paiposes  of  reasonmg  on  &nn,  is  nearly  as  efiective  in  liie 
pODft  as  in  'Ae  drawing.  Looking  at  any  group  of  the  multi* 
todiDOiis  lines  which  make  iq>  this  mass  of  moontain,  they 
to  be  nmmng  anywhere  and  eveiTwiiere;  there  are 
\  parallel  to  each  other,  none  resembling  eadi  other  for  a 
yet  tiie  whole  mass  is  £dt  at  once  to  be  oomposed 
with  the  most  ligid  panJldism,  the  sur&oes  of  the  beds  towaids 
the  kA;  their  edges  or  escaipments  towards  the  right  In  the 
eentre,  near  the  top  of  the  lidge,  the  edge  of  a  bed  is  beanti- 
fidly  drfnifri,  casting  its  diadow  on  the  sm&oe  of  the  one 
IjCiMMlli  it ;  this  Aadaw  maiking,  by  three  jags,  the  chasms 
cansed  in  the  inferior  one  by  three  of  its  puaDel  joints.  £veiy 
peak  in  the  distinoe  is  evidently  sofagect  to  the  same  great  in- 
Ihience,  and  the  evidence  is  coaqdeted  by  the  flatness  and 
evcuneas  of  the  steep  sm&ces  of  the  beds  wfaidi  rise  out  of  the 
lake  on  the  extreme  right,  paraDd  with  those  in  the  centre. 

Tom  to  Gknooe,*  in  the  same  series  (the  Illustrations  to 
Seott).     We  have,  in  the  mass  of  mountain  on  the  .  ^  (Mmm, 
leftt  the  most  beautiful  indication  of  vertical  beds  mmimktr 
of  a  finely  laminatjnd   rods;  tenninated  by  even  '^*^' 
joints  towards  the  precqnce :  while  the  i^iole  sweep  of  the 
kndsrayTi  as  fu*  as   the  most  distant   peaks«  is  evidenthf 
governed  by  cme  great  and  simple  tendency  upwards  to  the 
left,  those  most    distant  peaks   themsdves  lyi^g  over  one 
another  in  the  same  direction.     In  the  Ekaphne  hunting  with 
Lencqipus,'  the  mountains  on  the  left  descend  in  two  precipices 
to  the  plam,  each  of  whidi  is  finmed  by  a  vast  escaipnient  of 

1  [Ib  T^  z.  cf  Seott'i  FmHtrnl  WmkM^  fsofrvnA  bf  Le  Reus  :  rf.  aWvi^  |^  40^] 

*  Kf.  aUi«.  m.  414,  444.1 

'  TG«llefy(«ik);  leeaWfej^arii.] 
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the  beds  whose  upper  surfaces  are  shown  between  the  two 
cliffs,  sinking  with  an  even  slope  from  the  summit  of  the 
lowest  to  the  base  of  the  highest,  under  which  they  evidently 
descend,  being  exposed  in  this  manner  for  a  length  of  five  or 
six  miles.  The  same  structure  is  shown,  though  with  more 
o  y  EMpeciaUy  cowiplicatcd  development,  on  the  left  of  the  Loch 
the  Mount  Katrine.^  But  perhaps  the  finest  instance,  or  at 
^^"^^  least  the  most  marked  of  all,  will  be  found  in  the 
exquisite  Mount  Lebanon,  with  the  convent  of  St.  Antonio, 
engraved  in  Finden's  Bible.  There  is  not  one  shade  nor  touch 
on  the  rock  which  is  not  indicative  of  the  lines  of  stratifica- 
tion; and  every  fracture  is  marked  with  a  straightforward 
simplicity  which  makes  you  feel  that  the  artist  has  nothing  in 
his  heart  but  a  keen  love  of  the  pure  unmodified  truth.  There 
is  no  effort  to  disguise  the  repetition  of  forms,  no  apparent  aim 
at  artificial  arrangement  or  scientific  grouping ;  the  rocks  are 
laid  one  above  another  with  unhesitating  decision ;  every  shade 
is  imderstood  in  a  moment,  felt  a^  a  dark  side,  or  a  shadow,  or 
a  fissure,  and  you  may  step  fit>m  one  block  or  bed  to  another 
until  you  reach  the  mountain  summit  And  yet,  though 
there  seems  no  effort  to  disguise  the  repetition  of  forms,  see 
how  it  is  disguised,  just  as  natiure  would  have  done  it,  by  the 
perpetual  play  and  changefiilness  of  the  very  lines  which 
appear  so  parallel ;  now  bending  a  little  up,  or  down,  or  losing 
themselves,  or  running  into  each  other,  the  old  story  over  and 
over  again, — ^infinity.  For  here  is  still  the  great  distinction 
between  Turner's  work  and  that  of  a  common  artist.  Hun- 
dreds could  have  given  the  parallelism  of  blocks,  but  none  but 
himself  could  have  done  so  without  the  actual  repetition  of  a 
single  line  or  feature. 

Now  compare  with  this  the  second  mountain  from  the  left 
in  the  pictiu-e  of  Salvator,  No.  220  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.^ 
The  whole  is  first  laid  in  with  a  very  delicate  and  masterly 
grey,  right  in  tone,  agreeable  in  coloiu*,  quite  imobjectionable 

»  [In  vol.  viii.  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Scott  (1834) ;  "  Mount  Lebanon/'  in  Finden's 
lUustraticnM  of  the  Bible.] 

*  [f'  Mountainous  Landscape^  with  a  River/'  now  ascribed  to  the  school  of  Salvator 
Rosa  ;  see  above^  p.  376^  n.  2.J 
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for  a  bq^inning.  But  how  is  this  made  into  rock  ?  On  the 
light  side  Salvator  gives  us  a  multitude  of  touches,  g  ^  oommtr^d 
all  exactly  like  one  another,  and  therefore,  it  is  wnktktw^rk 
to  be  hoped,  quite  patterns  of  perfection  in  rock  ^^"**'^' 
drawing,  since  they  are  too  good  to  be  even  varied.  Every 
touch  is  a  dash  of  the  brush,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  shape 
of  a  comma,  round  and  bright  at  the  top,  convex  on  its 
right  side,  concave  on  its  left,  and  melting  off  at  the  bottom 
into  the  grey.  These  are  laid  in  confosion  one  above  another, 
some  paler,  some  bri^ter,  some  scarcely  discernible,  but  all 
alike  in  shape.  Now,  I  am  not  aware  myself  of  any  particular 
object,  either  in  earth  or  heaven,  which  these  said  touches  do 
at  all  resemble  or  portray.  I  do  not,  however,  assert  that  they 
may  not  resemble  something ;  feathers,  perhaps ;  but  I  do  say, 
and  say  with  perfect  confidence,  that  they  may  be  Chinese 
for  rocks,  or  Sanscrit  for  rocks,  or  symbolical  of  rocks  in  some 
mysterious  and  undeveloped  character ;  but  that  they  are  no 
more  tike  rocks  than  the  brush  that  made  them.  The  dark 
sides  appear  to  embrace  and  overhang  the  li^ts ;  they  cast  no 
shadows,  are  broken  by  no  fissures,  and  fiunish,  as  food  for 
ccmtemplation,  nothing  but  a  series  of  concave  curves.^ 

Yet  if  we  go  on  to  No.  269  *  we  shall  find  something  a  great 
deal  worse.  I  can  believe  Caspar  Poussin  capable  «  9.  ^nd  qf 
of  committing  as  much  sin  against  nature  as  most  ^^^ 
people ;  but  I  certainly  do  not  suspect  him  of  having  had  any 
hand  in  this  thing,  at  least  after  he  was  ten  years  old  Never- 
theless, it  shows  what  he  is  supposed  capable  of  by  his 
admirers,  and  will  serve  for  a  broad  illustration  of  all  those 
absurdities  which  he  himself  in  a  less  degree,  and  with  feeling 
and  thought  to  atone  for  them,  perpetually  commits.  Take 
the  white  bit  of  rock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  just 
above  the  right  arm  of  the  Niobe,  and  tell  me  of  what  the 

^  [For  ''  series  of  conceTe  curves.     Yet  if  we  go  oo/'  eds.  1  and  2  reed :— 

*'  series  of  conceve  curves,  like  those  of  a  heap  of  Kroken  plates  and  dishes, 
exhibiting  on  the  whole  as  complete  a  piece  of  absnrditj  as  ever  human  fingers 
disgraoea  themselves  by  producing. 

"  And  yet  not  quite,  neither,  for  if  we  go  on  .  .  ."] 
*  [Also  in  the  Dnlwich  Gallery,  now  No.  213 :  '^The  Destruction  of  Niobe  and  her 
Children."^ 
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square  green  daubs  of  the  brush  at  its  base  can  be  conjectured 
to  be  typical.  There  is  no  cast  shadow/  no  appearance  of 
reflected  light,  of  substance,  or  of  character  on  the  edge; 
nothing,  in  short,  but  pure  staring  green  paint,  scratched 
heavily  on  a  white  ground.  Nor  is  there  a  touch  in  the 
picture  more  expressive.  All  are  the  mere  dragging  of  the 
brush  here  and  there  and  everjrwhere,  without  meaning  or 
intention;  winding,  twisting,  zigzagging,  doing  anything  in 
fact  which  may  serve  to  break  up  the  light  and  destroy  its 
breadth,  without  bestowing  in  return  one  hint  or  shadow  of 
anything  like  form.  This  picture  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
case,  but  the  Salvator  above  mentioned  is  a  characteristic  and 
exceedingly  favourable  example  of  the  usual  mode  of  mountain 
drawing  among  the  old  landscape  painters.''^  Their  admirers 
may  be  challenged  to  bring  forward  a  single  instance  of  their 

*  I  have  above  exhausted  all  terms  of  vituperation^  and  probably  disgusted 
the  reader ;  and  yet  I  have  not  spoken  with  enough  severity :  I  know  not  any 
terms  of  blame  that  are  bitter  enough  to  chastise  justly  the  mountain  drawing 
of  Salvator  in  the  pictures  of  the  Pitti  Palace.' 

'  [Here,  eds.  1-4  read,  at  greater  length,  as  follows  : — 

'^  Rocks  with  pele- brown  light  sides,  and  rich  green  dark  sides,  are  a 
phenomenon  perhaps  occurring  in  some  of  the  improved  passages  of  nature 
among  our  Cumberland  lakes ;  where  I  remember  once  having  seen  a  bed  of 
roses,  of  peculiar  magnificence,  tastefully  and  artistically  assisted  in  effect  by 
the  rocks  above  it  being  painted  pink  to  match ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  Uiey 
are  a  kind  of  thing  which  the  clumsiness  and  £dse  taste  of  nature  can  be 
supposed  frequently  to  produce,  even  granting  that  these  same  sweeps  of  the 
brush  could,  by  any  exercise  of  imagination,  be  conceived  representative  of  a 
dark,  or  any  other  side,  which  is  far  more  than  I  am  inclined  to  grant,  seeing 
that  there  is  no  cast  shadow  .  .  ."] 

'  pThis  footnote  was  added  in  ed.  3.    For  some  further  '^  vituperation  "  of  Salvator's 

{ pictures  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iL  sec  i.  ch.  xiv.  §  29.     In  a 
etter  to  his  fiither  from  Florence  (June  8,  1845)  Ruskin  says  : — 

'^  I  wasn't  fit  for  anjrthing  else,  so  I  sauntered  into  the  Palazzo  Pitti  to 
look  at  the  Salvators,  which  I  was  rather  curious  about  I  was  disappointed 
exceedingly  as  I  walked  through  the  rooms.  After  the  frescoes  I  have  been 
among,  the  pictures  looked  like  rubbish,  and  most  of  them,  thanks  to  the 
cleaners,  I  find  are  so.  Nothing  is  left  of  Titian's  '  Magdalen '  but  a  lock 
or  two  of  curly  hair — and  her  box.  But  for  Salvator,  I  was  so  thoroughly 
disgusted  that  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  stand  before  the  pictures.  I 
could  not,  by-the-bye,  have  come  from  a  more  unfortunate  school  for  him  [ue. 
Angelico's  frescoes] ;  but  I  never  thought  he  was  such  a  mindless  chariatan, 
such  a  sanguinary  ruffian  ;  his  battle  pieces  are  fit  for  nothing  but  sisns  over 
a  butcher's  shop ;  it  is  pollution  to  look  at  them,  and  his  two  celebrated 
marines ! !  But  you  see  if  I  don't  give  it  him  ;  I'll  settle  his  hash  for  him 
this  time"] 
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expressing,  or  even  appearing  to  have  noted,  the  great  laws  of 
structure  above  explained.  Their  hills  are,  without  exception, 
irregular  earthy  heaps,  without  energy  or  direction  of  any 
kind,  marked  with  shapeless  shadows  and  meaningless  lines ; 
somietimes,  indeed,  where  great  sublimity  has  been  aimed  at, 
approximating  to  the  pure  and  exalted  ideal  of  rocks,  which, 
in  the  most  artistical  specimens  of  China  cups  and  plates,  we 
see  suspended  firom  aerial  pagodas,  or  balanced  upon  peacocks' 
tails,  but  never  warranting  even  the  wildest  theorist  in  the 
conjecture  that  their  perpetrators  had  ever  seen  a  mountain 
in  tiieir  lives.  Let  us,  however,  look  farther  into  the  modifica- 
tions of  character  by  which  nature  conceals  the  regularity  of 
her  first  plan ;  for  although  all  moimtains  are  organized  as  we 
have  seen,  their  organization  is  always  modified,  and  often 
nearly  concealed,  by  changes  wrought  upon  them  by  external 
influence. 

We  ought,  when  speaking  of  their  stratification,  to  have 
noticed  another  great  law,  which  must,  however, 
be  understood  with  greater  latitude  of  application  LeernS^w- 
than  any  of  the  others,  as  very  far  from  imperative  ^^nwunr 
at  constant  in  particular  cases,  though  universal  in 
its  influence  on  the  aggregate  of  alL  It  is  that  the  lines  by 
which  rocks  are  terminated,  are  always  steeper  and  more 
inclined  to  the  vertical  as  we  approach  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Thousands  of  cases  are  to  be  found  in  every  group, 
of  rocks  and  lines  horizontal  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  ver- 
tical at  the  bottom ;  but  they  are  still  the  exceptions,  and  the 
average  out  of  a  given  number  of  lines  in  any  rock  forma- 
tion whatsoever  will  be  found  increasing  in  perpendicularity  as 
they  rise.  Consequently  the  great  skeleton  lines  of  rock  out- 
line are  always  concave ;  that  is  to  say,  all  distant  ranges  of 
rocky  mountain  approximate  more  or  less  to  a  series  of  concave 
curves,  meeting  in  peaks,  like  a  range  of  posts  with  chains 
hanging  between.  I  do  not  say  that  c<mvex  forms  will  not 
perpetually  occur,  but  that  the  tendency  of  the  groups  will 
always  be  to  fidl  into  sweeping  curved  valleys,  with  angular 
peaks;  not  rounded  convex  summits,  with  ai^gular  valleys. 
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This  structuie  is  admirably  exemplified  in  the  second  vignette 
in  Rogers's  Italy  and  in  ^  Fiacenza."  ^ 

But,  although  this  is  the  primary  form  of  all  hills,  and  that 
%n.Thegenth  which  will  always  cut  against  the  sky  in  every 
cmvesi^  distant  range,  there  are  two  great  influences  whose 
aqueouM  tendency  is  directly  the  reverse,  and  which  modify, 

^^'^^^^^^  to  a  great  d^free,  both  the  evidences  of  stratifica- 

tion and  this  external  form.  These  are  aqueous  erosion  and 
disintegration.  The  latter  only  is  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  we  have  to  do  with  minor  features  of  crag :  but  the 
former  is  a  force  in  constant  action,  of  the  very  utmost  import- 
ance ;  a  force  to  which  one  half  of  the  great  outlines  ^  all 
mountains  is  entirely  owing,  and  which  has  much  influence 
upon  every  one  of  their  details. 

Now  the  tendency  of  aqueous  action  over  a  large  elevated 
surface  is  always  to  make  that  surface  symmetrically  and 
evenly  convex  and  dome-like,  sloping  gradually  more  and 
more  as  it  descends,  until  it  reaches  an  inclination  of  about 
40%  at  which  slope  it  will  descend  perfectly  straight  to  the 
valley ;  for  at  that  slope  the  soil  washed  fix>m  above  will  ac- 
cumulate upon  the  hiU-side,  as  it  cannot  lie  in  steeper  beds. 
This  influence,  then,  is  exercised  more  or  less  on  all  mountains, 
with  greater  or  less  efiect  in  proportion  as  the  rock  is  harder  or 
softer,  more  or  less  liable  to  decomposition,  more  or  less  recent 
in  date  of  elevation,  and  more  or  less  characteristic  in  its 
original  forms ;  but  it  universally  induces,  in  the  lower  parts 
of  mountains,  a  series  of  the  most  exquisitely  symmetrical 
convex  curves,  terminating,  as  they  descend  to  the  valley,  in 
uniform  and  uninterrupted  slopes ;  this  symmetrical  structure 
being  perpetually  interrupted  by  clifis  and  projecting  masses, 
which  give  evidence  of  the  interior  parallelism  of  the  mountain 
anatomy,  but  which  interrupt  the  convex  forms  more  fi^e- 
quently  by  rising  out  of  them,  than  by  indentation. 

There  remains  but  one  fact  more  to  be  noticed.  All 
mountains,  in  some  d^ree,  but  especially  those  which  are 

^  (Tbe  •econd  vignette  is  at  p.  8  of  the  Itaiy^  '^Tell's  Chapel" ;  the  drawing  is 
No.  213  in  the  National  Gallery.     "  Baoenza"  is  in  vol.  x.  of  Scotf  s  Prom  Warkf!] 
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composed  of  soft  or  decomposing  substance,  are  delicately  and 
symmetrically  furrowed  by  the  descent  of  streams. 
The  traces  (k  their  action  commence  at  the  very  |^  ^^the 
sunmiits,  fine  as  threads,  and  multitudinous,  like  ^^^^ 
the  uppermost  branches  of  a  delicate  tree.  They 
unite  in  groups  as  they  descend,  concentrating  gradually 
into  daric  undulating  ravines,  into  which  the  body  of  the 
mountain  descends  on  each  side,  at  first  in  a  convex  cur\''e, 
but  at  the  bottom  with  the  same  uniform  slope  on  each  side 
which  it  assumes  in  its  final  descent  to  the  plain,  unless  the 
rock  be  very  hard,  when  the  stream  will  cut  itself  a  vertical 
chasm  at  the  bottom  of  the  curves,  and  there  will  be  no  even 
slope.*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rock  be  very  soft,  the  slopes 
will  increase  rapidly  in  height  and  depth  fix>m  day  to  day; 
washed  away  at  the  bottom  and  crumbling  at  the  top,  until, 
by  their  reaching  the  summit  of  the  masses  of  rock  which 
separate  the  active  torrents,  the  whole  mountain  is  divided 
into  a  series  of  pent-house-like  ridges,  all  guiding  to  its 
summit,  and  becoming  steeper  and  narrower  as  they  ascend ; 
these  in  their  turn  being  divided  by  similar  but  smaller  ravines, 
caused  in  the  same  manner,  into  the  same  kind  of  ridges ;  and 
these  again  by  another  series,  the  arrangement  being  carried 
finer  and  farther  according  to  the  softness  of  the  rock.  The 
south  side  of  Saddleback,^  in  Cumberland,  is  a  characteristic 
example;  and  the  Montagne  de  Taconay,  in  Chamonix,  a 
noble  instance  of  one  of  these  ridges  or  buttresses,  with  all  its 
subdivisions,  on  a  colossal  scale. 

*  Some  terrific  cats  and  chasms  of  this  kind  occur  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Vakis,  between  Sion  and  Brieg.  The  torrent  from  the  great  Aletsch  glacier 
descends  through  one  of  them.  Elsewhere  chasms  may  be  found  as  narrow, 
but  few  so  narrow  and  deep.' 


^  [Eds.  1  and  2  read^  "  Glaramara.'*  Ruskin  made  the  same  confusion,  between 
Glammara  and  Saddleback  (or  Blencathra),  iu  Letten  to  a  College  Friend,  iii.  §  1  (see 
Vol  I.  p.  417  n.).  For  ''Montagne  de  Taconay,"  eds.  1  and  2  raad  '' Montaiinie  da 
Cot^  " ;  ed.  3,  "  Montagne  du  Tacond); "  ;  eds.  4  and  6,  "  Montagne  de  Taconas.^'  The 
Montagne  de  la  C6te  divides  tbe  Glacier  des  Boesons  from  the  Glacier  de  TMonnas ; 
the  Montagne  de  Taconnas  is  tbe  next  ridge ;  for  tbe  topograpby,  see  Fig.  22  in  cb.  ziiL 
of  ToL  It.  St  Modem  Painters,] 

*  [Fooinoto  first  added  in  ed.  a] 
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Now  we  wish  to  draw  especial  attrition  to  the  broad  and 
8  la  ne  '^^^  simplicity  of  mass,  and  the  excessive  complica* 
exceeding  ewir  tion  of  details,  which  influences  like  these,  acting  on 
^  aittIS""  ^^  enormous  scale,  must  inevitably  produce  in  all 
by  these  in-  mountain  groups:  because  each  individual  part 
jiuences,  ^^^  promoutory,  being  compelled  to  assume  the 

same  symmetricid  curves  as  its  neighbours,  and  to  descend  at 
precisely  the  same  slope  to  the  valley,  falls  in  with  their  pre- 
vailing lines,  and  becomes  a  part  of  a  great  and  harmonious 
whole,  instead  of  an  unconnected  and  discordant  individual. 
It  is  true  that  each  of  these  members  has  its  own  touches 
of  specific  character,  its  own  projecting  crags,  and  peculiar 
hollows;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  its  lines  will  be 
such  as  unite  with,  though  they  do  not  repeat,  those  of  its 
neighbours,  and  carry  out  the  evidence  of  one  great  influence 
and  spirit  to  the  limits  of  the  scene.  This  efibrt  is  £Eurther 
aided  by  the  original  unity  and  connection  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves, which,  though  it  often  may  be  violently  interrupted,  is 
never  without  evidence  of  its  existence ;  for  the  very  interrup- 
tion itself  forces  the  eye  to  feel  that  there  is  something  to  be 
interrupted,  a  sjmipathy  and  similarity  of  lines  and  fractures, 
which,  however,  ftill  of  variety  and  change  of  direction,  never 
lose  the  appearance  of  symmetry  of  one  kind  or  another.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  great 
D 14  j^f^a  sjmipathizing  masses  are  not  one  mountain,  but  a 
muUi^cUy  qf  thousand  mountains ;  that  they  are  originally  com- 
feature.  poscd  of  a  multitude  of  separate  eminences,  hewn 

and  chiselled  indeed  into  associating  form,  but  each  retaining 
still  its  marked  points  and  features  of  character;  that  each 
of  these  individual  members  has,  by  the  very  process  which 
assimilated  it  to  the  rest,  been  divided  and  subdivided  into 
equally  multitudinous  groups  of  minor  mountains ;  finally,  that 
the  whole  complicated  system  is  interrupted  for  ever  and  ever 
by  daring  manifestations  of  the  inward  mountain  will,  by  the 
precipice  which  has  submitted  to  no  modulation  of  the  torrent, 
and  the  peak  which  has  bowed  itself  to  no  terror  of  the  storm. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  same  imperative  laws  which  require 
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parfect  simplicity  of  mass,  require  infinite  and  termless  com- 
l^eaticm  of  detail ;  that  there  will  not  be  an  inch  nor  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  the  gigantic  heap  which  has  not  its  touch  of 
separate  character,  its  own  peculiar  curve,  stealing  out  for  an 
instant  and  then  melting  into  the  common  line;  felt  for  a 
moment  by  the  blue  mist  of  the  hollow  beyond,  then  lost 
when  it  crosses  the  enlightened  slope;  that  all  this  multi- 
plicity will  be  grouped  into  larger  divisions,  each  felt  by  its 
increasing  aerial  perspective,  and  its  instants  of  individual 
form,  these  into  larger,  and  these  into  larger  still,  until  all  are 
merged  in  the  great  impression  and  prevailing  energy  of  the 
two  or  three  vast  d3masties  which  divide  the  kingdom  of  the 
scene. 

There  is  no  vestige  nor  shadow  of  approach  to  such  treat- 
ment as  this  in  the  whole  compass  of  ancient  art 
Whoever  the  master,  his  hills,  wherever  he  has  ItteH^nef' 
attempted  them,  have  not  the  slightest  trace  of  ^«^«» 

.*  .  -•  xi-  3.  amaent  art, 

association  or  connection ;  they  are  separate,  con- 
flicting, conAised,  petty  and  paltry  heaps  of  earth;  there  is 
no  maridng  of  distances  or  divisions  in  their  body ;  they  may 
have  holes  in  them,  but  no  valleys, — ^protuberances  and  ex- 
crescences, but  no  parts ;  and,  in  consequence,  are  invariably 
diminutive  and  contemptible  in  their  whole  appearance  and 
impression. 

But  look  at  the  mass  of  mountain  on  the  right  in  Turner's 
Daphne  hunting  with  Leucippus.^    It  is  simple,  cj^^y^ 
brmd,  and  united  as  one  surge  of  a  swelling  sea ;  fidemy^trmi- 
it  rises  in  an  unbroken  line  along  the  valley,  and  2^|^!^, 
lifts  its  promontories  with  an  equal  slope.     But  it  i>aphne  and 
contains  in  its  body  ten  thousand  hills.     There  is  ^*^'^'^- 
not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  its  surface  without  its  suggesticm 
of  increasing  distance  and  individual  form.      First,  on  the 
right,  you  have  a  range  of  tower-like  precipices,  the  clinging 
wood  climbing  along  their  ledges  and  cresting  tlieir  summits, 
white  waterfalls  gleaming  through    its    leaves;    not,   as   in 

^  [No.  5S0  in  the  National  Gallery ;  tee  above,  p.  337  n,,  and  in  this  chapter. 
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Claude's  scientific  ideals,  poured  in  vast  torrents  over  the 
top,  and  carefully  keeping  all  the  way  down  on  the  most 
projecting  parts  of  the  sides ;  but  stealing  down,  traced  firom 
point  to  point,  through  shadow  after  shadow,  by  their  evanes- 
cent foam  and  flashing  light, — here  a  wreath,  and  there  a 
ray, — through  the  deep  chasms  and  hollow  ravines,  out  of 
which  rise  the  soft  rounded  slopes  of  mightier  mountain, 
surge  beyond  surge,  immense  and  numberless,  of  dehcate  and 
gradual  curve,  accumulating  in  the  sky  until  their  garment 
of  forest  is  exchanged  for  the  shadowy  fold  of  slumbrous 
morning  doud,  above  which  the  utmost  silver  peak  shines 
islanded  and  alone.  Put  what  mountain  painting  you  will 
beside  this,  of  any  other  artist,  and  its  heights  will  look  like 
mole-hills  in  comparison,  because  it  will  not  have  the  unity 
and  the  multiplici^  which  are  in  nature,  and  with  Turner,  the 
signs  of  size. 

Again,  in  the  Avalanche  and  Inundation,^  we  have  for  the 
^  17.  And  in  ^^^^^  subjcct  nothing  but  one  vast  bank  of  united 
the  Awianehe  mountain,  and  one  stretch  of  uninterrupted  valley. 
andinundatim.  Though  the  bank  is  broken  mto  promontory  be- 
yond  promontory,  peak  above  peak,  each  the  abode  of  a  new 
tempest,  the  arbiter  of  a  separate  desolation,  divided  from 
each  other  by  the  rushing  of  the  snow,  by  the  motion  of 
the  storm,  by  the  thunder  of  the  torrent ;  the  mighty  imison 
of  their  dark  and  lofty  line,  the  brotherhood  of  ages,  is  pre- 
served unbroken :  and  the  broad  valley  at  their  feet,  though 
measured  league  after  league  away  by  a  thousand  passages 
of  sun  and  darkness,  and  marked  witli  fate  beyond  fate  of 
hamlet  and  of  inhabitant,  lies  yet  but  as  a  straight  and 
narrow  channel,  a  filling  furrow  before  the  flood.  Whose 
work  will  you  compare  with  this?  Salvator's  grey  heaps  of 
earth,  seven  yards  high,  covered  with  bunchy  brambles  that 
we  may  be  under  no  mistake  about  the  size,  thrown  about 
at  random  in  a  little  plain,  beside  a  zigzagging  river  just  wide 

*  ["  Snowstorm :  Avalanche  and  Inundation/'  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1837,  formerly  in  the  Munro  of  Novar  collection  (see  Thombury's  Life  of  Turner,  ed. 
1877>  p.  104).    For  another  reference  to  the  picture,  see  above,  p.  239.] 
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to  admit  of  the  possibQity  of  there  being  fish  in  it» 
banks  just  brand  cnoogh  to  allow  the  respectable 
or  hcnnit  to  sit  jMpan  them  conTcniently  in  tiie  fore- 
gwuud?  Is  tliere  more  of  nabnre  in  such  paltriness,  think 
yoo,  than  in  llie  vaD^and  the  moontain  wfakh  bend  to  each 
other  like  Hie  tna^  of  Hie  sea;  with  the  flank  of  the  one 
swept  in  one  smge  into  the  height  of  heaven,  until  the  pine 
foRsIs  lie  on  its  imiiynsity  like  the  shadows  of  narrow  clouds, 
and  tlie  hollow  of  the  other  laid  league  by  league  into  the 
bfaie  of  the  air,  until  its  white  villages  flash  in  the  distance 
only  like  the  £dl  of  a  sunbeam! 

But  let  us  rraminr  by  what  management  of  the  details 
this  wholeness  and  vastness  of  eflfect  ji^a  TVfwHrf 


are  given.  We  have  just  seen  ($  11)  that  it  is 
hnpomiUe  for  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  not  acto-  *^ 
wOy  a  precipice  of  rode,  to  exceed  S5'  or  40%  and 
that  1^  fir  the  greater  part  of  all  hill-smfooe  is  composed 
of  gracefol  curves  of  mudi  less  degree  than  this,  readiing  40^ 
only  as  their  uhimale  and  utmost  inclination.  It  must  be 
foiUier  observed  that  the  intemq>tions  to  such  curves,  by 
prec^ces  or  steps,  are  alwa;^  small  in  proportxm  to  ihit 
dopes  themselves.  Precqiices  rising  vertically  more  than 
100  feet  are  very  rare  among  the  secondaiy  hiUs  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  cliff  in  Ei^land 
or  Wales  where  a  {dumb-line  can  swing  dear  for  200  feet; 
and  even  although  sometimes^  with  intervals*  breaks*  and 
steps,  we  get  perhaps  800  feet  of  a  sk^  of  60'  or  70\  yet 
not  only  are  these  cases  veiy  rare,  but  even  these  have  little 
influence  on  the  great  contours  of  a  mountain  4000  ch*  5000 
feet  in  elevation,  being  oommcMily  balanced  by  inten^als  of 
ascent  not  exceeding  6"  ot  8\  The  result  of  whidi  is,  firsts 
that  the  peaks  and  prediaces  of  a  mountain  appear  as  little 
more  than  jags  or  steps  emeiging  from  its  great  cun*es ;  and, 
aeoondly,  that  the  bases  of  all  hills  are  enormously  extensive 
as  compared  with  their  devation,  so  that  there  must  be 
always  a  horizcmtal  distance  betweoi  the  observer  and  the 
summit  five  or  six  times  exceeding  the  perpendicular  one. 
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Now  it  is  evident,  that,  whatever  the  actual  angle  of 
§  19.  And  eon-  devation  of  the  mountain  may  be,  every  exhibi- 
sequentesiirw  tiou  of  this  horizontal  distance  between  us  and 
^^nt^distanee  the  Summit  is  an  addition  to  its  height,  and  of 
in  their  amsent.  coursc  to  its  impressivcucss ;  while  every  en- 
deavour to  exhibit  its  slope  as  steep  and  sudden  is  diminution 
at  once  of  its  distance  and  elevation.  In  consequence,  nature 
is  constantly  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  us  this  horizontal 
distance,  which,  even  in  spite  of  all  her  means  of  manifesting 
it,  we  are  apt  to  forget  or  under-estimate ;  and  all  her  noblest 
effects  depend  on  the  fall  measurement  and  feeling  of  it. 
And  it  is  to  the  abundant  and  marvellous  expression  of  it 
by  Turner  that  I  would  direct  especial  attention,  as  being 
that  which  is  in  itself  demonstrative  of  the  highest  knowledge 
and  power;  knowledge,  in  the  constant  use  of  lines  of  sub- 
dued slope  in  preference  to  steep  or  violent  ascents,  and  in 
the  perfect  subjection  of  all  such  features,  when  they  neces- 
sarily occur,  to  the  larger  masses ;  and  power,  in  the  inimit- 
able statements  of  retiring  space  by  mere  painting  of  surface 
details,  without  the  aid  of  crossing  shadows,  divided  forms,  or 
any  other  artifice. 

The  Caudebec,^  in  the  Rivers  of  France,  is  a  fine  instance 
^20  Fuu  ^^  almost  every  fact  which  we  have  been  pointing 
HaiementqfaU  out.  We  have  in  it,  first,  the  clear  expression  of 
SSS^'il^L  what  takes  place  constantly  among  hills ;  that  the 
qf  Turner,—  rivcr,  as  it  passes  through  the  valley,  will  fall 
'  ^  '  backwards  and  forwards  from  side  to  side,  lying 
first,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  all  its  weight  against  the  hills 
on  the  one  side,  and  then  against  those  on  the  other ;  so  that, 
as  here  it  is  exquisitely  told,  in  each  of  its  circular  sweeps  the 
whole  force  of  its  current  is  brought  deep  and  close  to  the 
bases  of  the  hills,  while  the  water  on  the  side  next  the  plain 
is  shallow,  deepening  gradually.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
hills  are  cut  away  at  their  bases  by  the  ciurent,  so  that  their 
slopes  are  interrupted  by  precipices  mouldering  to  the  water. 

^  [Plate  10  in  The  Seine  and  the  Loire;  the  drawing  is  No.  129  in  the  National 
Gallery.] 
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Observe,  first,  how  nobly  Turner  has  given  us  the  perfect 
unity  of  the  whole  mass  of  hill,  making  us  understand  that 
every  ravine  in  it  has  been  cut  graduaJly  by  streams.  The 
first  eminence,  beyond  the  city,  is  not  disjointed  from,  nor 
independent  of,  the  one  succeeding,  but  evidently  part  of  the 
same  whole,  originally  united,  separated  only  by  the  acticm 
of  the  stream  between.  The  association  of  the  second  and 
third  is  still  more  clearly  told,  for  we  see  that  there  has  been 
a  little  longitudinal  valley  running  along  the  brow  of  their 
Ibnner  united  mass,  which,  after  the  ravine  had  been  cut 
between,  formed  the  two  jags  which  Turner  has  given  us 
at  the  same  point  in  each  of  their  curves.  This  great  triple 
group  has,  however,  been  originally  distinct  from  those  beyond 
it;  for  we  see  that  these  latter  are  only  the  termination  of 
the  enormous  even  slope,  which  appears  again  on  the  extreme 
right,  having  been  interrupted  by  the  rise  of  the  near  hills. 
Observe  how  the  descent  of  the  whole  series  is  kept  gentle 
and  subdued,  never  suffered  to  become  steep  except  where 
it  has  been  cut  avray  by  the  river,  the  sudden  precipice  caused 
by  which  is  exquisitely  marked  in  the  last  two  promontories, 
where  they  are  defined  against  the  bright  horizon ;  and,  finally, 
observe  how,  in  the  ascent  of  the  nearest  eminence  beyond 
the  city,  without  one  cast  shadow  or  any  division  of  distances, 
every  yard  of  surface  is  felt  to  be  retiring  by  the  mere  painting 
of  its  details,  how  we  are  permitted  to  walk  up  it,  and  along 
its  top,  and  are  carried,  before  we  are  half-way  up,  a  league 
or  two  forward  into  the  picture.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  except  by  an  artist. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  this  great  painter  is  acquainted 
with  the  geological  laws  and  facts  he  has  thus 
illustrated  ;^  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  be  or  not ;  IfcanMefiH^ 
I  merely  wish  to  demonstrate,  in  points  admitting  f^^^?*^ 
of  demonstration,  that  intense  observation  of,  and 
strict  adherence  to,  truth,  which  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate 
in  its  less  tangible  and  more  delicate  manifestations.    However 

>  [See  aboTe,  p.  i20  n.] 
m.  2  G 
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I  To&Y  feel  the  truth  of  every  touch  and  line,  I  cannot  prove 
truth,  except  in  large  and  general  features ;  and  I  leave  it  to 
the  arbitration  of  every  man's  reason,  whether  it  be  not  likely 
that  the  painter  who  is  thus  so  rigidly  ^Euthful  in  great  things 
that  every  one  of  his  pictures  might  be  the  illustration  of  a 
lecture  on  the  physical  sciences,  is  not  likely  to  be  faithful 
also  in  smalL 

Honfleur,  and  the  scene  between  Clairmont  and  Mauves,^ 
S  22.  Esort9'  supply  US  with  farther  instances  of  the  same  grand 
9km  1^  n^krmg  simplicity  of  treatment ;  and  the  latter  is  especially 
^^^wn-  remarkable  for  its  expression  of  the  furrowing  of 
tnutedwUhthe  the  hills  by  dcscenduig  water,  in  the  complete 

^  '  roundness  and  symmetry  of  their  curves  and  in 
the  delicate  and  sharp  shadows  which  are  cast  in  the  undulat- 
ing ravines.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  either  of  these 
noble  works  such  hills  as  those  of  Claude,  on  the  left  of  the 
picture  marked  260  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.'  There  is  no 
detail  nor  surface  in  one  of  them ;  not  an  inch  of  ground  for 
us  to  stand  upon ;  we  must  either  sit  astride  upon  the  edge, 
or  fall  to  the  bottom/  I  could  not  point  to  a  more  complete 
instance  of  mountain  calumniation ;  nor  can  I  oppose  it  more 

^  [PlmtM  20  and  M  m  The  Seine  and  the  Loire,    The  drawiDff  of  '^ Honfleur"  is 
No.  1M>  in  the  National  Gallery ;  that  of  '^  Between  Clairmont  and  MauTee/'  No.  18  in 
the  collection  presented  hy  Ruskin  to  the  Oxford  University  Galleries.] 
'  [Eds.  1  and  2  here  proceed  :— 

^'We  have  here  a  mass  of  mountain  intended  to  retire  from  us,  hut  the 
clumsy  workman,  not  beiufi^  ahle  to  indicate  this  achievement  upon  their 
surfaces^  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  usual  tyro's  expedient  of  draw- 
ing edge  hehina  edge^  like  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  and  these  same  unlucky 
edges  onl^  multiply  the  exhibition  of  his  weakness,  for  having  evidently  no 
power  of  mdicating  roundness  or  solidity  in  any  of  them^  he  has  trusted  en- 
tirely, like  an  awkward  schoolboy,  to  making  the  outline  hard  and  bright,  aud 
shading  the  body  of  each  gradually  as  it  comes  down,  which  is  so  far  from 
accomplishing  his  purpose  that  it  has  made  the  edges,  if  anything,  rather  nearer 
than  any  other  part  of  the  hills,  and  instead  of  promontories  we  have  paste- 
board scenes.    There  is  no  detail,"  etc 
No.  200  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery^  however,  is  not  by  Claude,  but  by  N.  Poussin  (or  his 
school).    Ruskin  probably  meant  to  refer  to  No.  264  (now  No.  53),  a  picture  now 
ascribed  to  the  school  of  Claude.] 
'  [Eds.  1  and  2  here  proceed  : — 

''Now  there  is  no  doubt  nor  capability  of  dispute  about  such  painting  as 
this ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  mere  tyro,  and  a  weak  and  childish  tyro,  ignorant  of 
the  common  laws  of  light  and  shadow ;  it  is  what  beginners  always  do,  and 
always  have  done,  but  what,  if  they  have  either  sense  or  feeling,  they  soon 
» to  do«    I  could  not  point,"  etc] 
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completely,  in  eveiy  drcumstance,  than  with  the  Honfleur 
of  Turner,  already  moiticmed ;  in  which  there  is  not  one  edge 
or  divisicm  admitted,  and  yet  we  are  permitted  to  dimb  up 
the  hill  from  the  to¥mi,  and  pass  tar  into  the  mist  along  ii^ 
top,  and  so  descend  mile  after  mile  along  the  ridge  to  seaward, 
until  without  one  break  in  the  magnificent  unity  of  progress, 
we  are  carried  down  to  the  utmost  horizon.  And  contrast 
the  brown  paint  of  Claude,  which  you  can  (Mily  guess  to  be 
meant  for  rock  or  soil  because  it  if  brown,  with  Turner's 
profuse,  pauseless  richness  of  feature,  carried  through  all  the 
enonnous  space ;  the  unmeasured  wealth  of  exquisite  detail, 
over  which  the  mind  can  dwell,  and  walk,  and  wander,  and 
feast  for  ever,  without  finding  either  one  break  in  its  vast 
simplicity,  or  one  vacuity  in  its  exhaustless  splendour. 

But  these,  and  hundreds  of  others,  which  it  is  sin  not  to 
dwell  upon,  wooded  hills  and  undulating  moors  of  §  23.  7^  mme 
North  England,  rolling  surges  of  park  and  forest  JT*^^^^ 
of  the  South,  soft  and  vine-clad  ranges  of  French  eSua^  qfku 
coteaux  casting  their  oblique  shadovrs  on  silver  ***«"***«• 
leagues  of  glancing  rivers,  and  olive-whitened  promontories 
of  Alp  and  Apennine,  are  only  instances  of  Turner's  manage- 
ment of  the  lower  and  softer  hills.  In  the  bolder  examples 
of  his  powers,  where  he  is  dealing  with  lifted  masses  of 
enormous  mountain,  we  shall  still  find  him  as  cautious  in  his 
use  of  violent  slopes  or  vertical  lines,  and  still  as  studied  in 
his  expression  of  retiring  sur&ce.  We  never  get  to  the  top 
of  one  of  his  hills  without  being  tired  with  our  walk ;  not  by 
the  steepness,  observe,  but  by  the  stretch ;  for  we  are  carried 
up  towards  the  heaven  by  such  delicate  gradation  of  line,  that 
we  scarcdy  feel  that  we  have  left  the  earth  before  we  find 
ourselves  among  the  clouds.  The  Skiddaw,  in  the  Illustra- 
tions to  Scott,  is  a  noble  instance  of  this  majestic  moderati(m» 
The  mountain  lies  in  the  morning  light,  like  a  level  vapour ; 
its  gentle  lines  of  ascent  are  scarcely  felt  by  the  eye ;  it  rises 
witliout  effort  or  exertion,  by  the  mistiness  of  its  mass; 
every  slope  is  full  of  slumber ;  and  we  know  not  how  it  has 
been  exalted,  until  we  find  it  laid  as  a  floor  tor  the  walking 
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of  the  eastern  clouds.  So  again  in  the  Fort  Augustus^^  where 
the  whole  elevation  of  the  hiUs  depends  on  the  soft  lines  of 
swelling  surface  which  undulate  back  through  leagues  of  mist, 
carrying  us  unawares  higher  and  higher  above  the  diminished 
lake,  until,  when  we  are  all  but  exhausted  with  the  endless 
distance,  the  mountains  make  their  last  spring,  and  bear  us,  in 
that  instant  of  exertion,  half-way  to  heaven. 

I  ought  perhaps  rather  to  have  sdlected,  as  instances  of 
mountain  form,  such  elaborate  works  as  the  Ober- 
pecMirdifi'  wcscl  or  Lake  of  Uri,'  but  I  have  before  expressed 
^^J^^  .  ^y  dislike  of  speaking  of  such  magnificent  pictures 
moreeumuiai  as  thcsc  by  parts.  And  indeed  all  proper  con- 
wlm^'^  sideration  of  the  hill  drawing  of  Turner  must  be 
deferred  until  we  are  capable  of  testing  it  by  the 
principles  of  beauty ;  for,  after  all,  the  most  essential  quidities 
of  line,  those  on  which  all  right  delineation  of  moimtain 
character  must  depend,  are  those  which  are  only  to  be  ex- 
plained or  illustrated  by  appeals  to  our  feeling  of  what  is 
beautifuL  There  is  an  expression  about  all  the  hill  lines  of 
nature,  which  I  think  I  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  explain ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  line  and  rule,  not  to  be  measured 
by  angles  or  described  by  compasses,  not  to  be  chipped  out 
by  the  geologist  or  equated  by  the  mathematician.  It  is 
intangible,  incalculable ;  a  thing  to  be  felt,  not  understood ;  to 
be  loved,  not  comprehended ;  a  music  of  the  eyes,  a  melody 
of  the  heart,  whose  truth  is  known  only  by  its  sweetness.' 

I  can  scarcely,  without  repeating  myself  to  tediousness, 

^  [Illastration  in  vol.  xxvi.  of  Scott's  Prote  Works,  '*  Skiddaw  "  is  in  vol.  ix.  of  the 
I\)eH€ai  Works,] 

'  [Oberwesel  wag  a  drawingin  the  Windus  collection ;  for  other  references  to  it 
seepp.  260  n,,  412  n,,  552  ik  The  Lake  of  Uri  was  engraved  as  a  companion  plate  to 
''The  Lake  of  Nemi,"  and  puUished  with  it;  the  drawing  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  £.  Steinkopff,  of  Berkeley  Square.] 

'  [Eds.  1  and  2  conclude  this  paragraph  as  follows  : — 

"  It  will  only  be  when  we  can  feel  as  well  as  think,  and  rejoice  as  well  as 
reason,  that  1  shall  be  able  to  lead  vou  with  Turner  to  his  favourite  haunts, — 
to  bid  you  walk  with  him  along  slopes  of  the  waving  hills,  with  their  rich 
woods  bending  on  their  undulations  like  the  plumage  on  a  bird's  bosom,  and 
up  the  hollow  paths  of  silent  valleys,  and  along  the  rugged  flanks  of  heav- 
ing mountains,  passing  like  a  cloud  fh>m  crag  to  crag,  and  chasm  to  cluusm, 
and  solitude  to  solitude,  among  lifted  walls  of  living  rock,  mighty  surges  of 
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of  tbe 
We  bBvc«  fcr- 
wfy  WBUUi  Ik  iKifafe  tmtlis  "n^Dch  ^f^ 
BB  19  fbBjr  t.miijJifiBd  Ift  Tamer  are  "'^ 
§A  wmd  Ikiliifiilhr  Tcndcfed :  thoiii^ 

oTtiiexQ.  tliciiL  15  a  ncijuaily  of 
of  11ioii||fat  widi  pcffect  nmfacnr  over  llie 

CHi   SUUIXaT  aOpe  to 

\^  more  tim  one  mm  in  dor  9gt,    Voy  newly 
"wind  'wc  imd  in  itfuuMje  to  StonfieMTt 

qf  wwiiiUun  truth.  He  occnpKs  exaethr  llie  smie  positioB 
to  oilier  srtisls  in  eniii  as  in  fjoad.  None  cm 
he  mid  luflj  to  dmw  tiie  movmtun  as  he  w3L  to  have  m 
over  its  Qsganir  drrekipnient :  but  tliere 
in  aO  liis  ivorio,  Mme  mvnt  of  fedinp  and 
He  bas  fitudied  and  mastered  liis  sobgeet  to 
but  be  tniflts  too  nmch  to  tiiat  passt  study,  and 
bis  biDs  from  bis  poosemed  staves  of  kBOwledKe» 
in  liiem  tbe  fiesk  ideas  received  from  uatiue. 
HEenee;  in  aO  Ibat  be  does,  ^we  fed  a  littile  too  moch  tiuft 
llie  mHs  are  bis  own.  We  cannot  swear  to  tbcv  beii^  toe 
crags  and  individual  promoului 'ies  wbidi  bnak 
of  IscUa.  or  shadow  the  waves^  of  Mafg^pore.  We 
BDre,  on  Ibe  contrary «  tiiat  notluiig  but  the  outline 
ii  local,  and  that  aO  the  filling  qp  bas  bcm  done  in  the 
sbid|y.      Kofw,  -we   have   rJready  shown   (Sec   I.  ^  ^  j^ 

UL)  that  particQlar  tnitfas  are  more  im*  mmr^pm^ 
genend  ones,  and  this  is  just  one  of  ^[|^l^^ 
in  wbicfa  lliat  nde  e^cdblly  itpplies.  ^^A^mu 
Kolld^g  is  BO  gieat  a  sign  of  tmtb  and  beauty  in 

drawing,  as  the  appearance  of  individnality ;  nnthmn 
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is  so  great  a  proof  of  real  imagination  and  invention,  as  the 
appearance  that  nothing  has  been  imagined  or  invented.  We 
ought  to  feel  of  every  inch  of  mountain,  that  it  must  have 
existence  in  reality,  that  if  we  had  lived  near  the  place  we 
should  have  known  every  crag  of  it,  and  that  there  must  be 
people  to  whom  every  crevice  and  shadow  of  the  picture  is 
fraught  with  recollections,  and  coloiured  with  associations. 
The  moment  the  artist  can  make  us  feel  this,  the  moment  he 
can  make  us  think  that  he  has  done  nothing,  that  nature  has 
done  all,  that  moment  he  becomes  ennobled,  he  proves  him- 
self great.  As  long  as  we  remember  him,  we  cannot  respect 
him.  We  honour  him  most  when  we  most  forget  him.  He 
becomes  great  when  he  becomes  invisible.  And  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  express  our  hope  that  Mr.  Stanfield 
will,  our  conviction  that  he  must,  if  he  would  advance  in  his 
rank  as  an  artist,  attend  more  to  local  character,  and  give  us 
generally  less  of  the  Stanfield  limestone.  He  ought  to  study 
with  greater  attention  the  rocks  which  afford  finer  divisions 
and  more  delicate  parts  (slates  and  gneiss) ;  and  he  ought  to 
observe  more  fondly  and  fSEuthfully  those  beautiful  laws  and 
lines  of  swell  and  curvature,  by  intervals  of  which  nature  sets 
off  and  relieves  the  energy  of  her  peaked  outlines.  He  is  at 
present  apt  to  be  too  rugged,  and,  in  consequence,  to  lose  size. 
Of  his  b^  manner  of  drawing  hills,  I  believe  I  can  scarcely 
give  a  better  example  than  the  rocks  of  Suli,  engraved  in 
Finden's  illustrations  to  B3rron.  It  is  very  grand  and  perfect 
in  all  parts  and  points. 

Copley  Fielding  is  peculiarly  gracei^  and  affectionate  in 
his  drawing  of  the  inferior  mountains.  But  as  with  his  clouds, 
so  with  his  hills;  as  long  as  he  keeps ^  to  silvery  films  of 
misty  outline,  or  purple  shadows  mingled  with  the  evening 
light,  he  is  true  and  beautiful ;  but  the  moment  he  withdraws 

^  [For  "  Copley  Fielding  .  .  .  m  long  as  he  keepe/'  eds.  1  and  2  read  : — 

'^  Copley  Fielding  is  our  next  greatest  artist  in  the  drawing  of  the  inferior 
mountains.  His  mountain yee/tn^  is  quite  perfect ;  nothing  can  be  more  deli- 
cate than  his  perception  of  what  is  graceful  in  the  outUne^  or  of  what  is 
valuable  in  the  tenderness  of  aerial  tone.  But^  ag^in^  as  with  his  clouds^  so 
with  his  hills ;  it  is  all  feelings  and  no  drawing.    As  long  as  he  keeps  .  .  ."] 
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the  mass  out  of  his  vdlmg  mysteiy,  he  is  lost  His  worst 
dnwings,  therefiwe,  are  those  on  which  he  has 
spent  most  time;  for  he  is  sure  to  show  weak-  y^c^fryjPMi. 
ness  wherever  he  gives  detaiL  We  believe  that  «#>  i«t%fc 
all  his  arrors  proceed,  as  we  observed  before,^ 
from  his  not  working  with  the  chalk  or  pencfl;  and  that  if 
he  would  paint  half  the  number  of  pictures  in  the  year  which 
he  usually  produces,  and  spend  his  spare  time  in  hard  diy 
study  of  forms,  the  half  he  painted  would  be  socm  wwth 
double  the  present  value  of  aU.  For  he  really  has  deep  and 
genuine  feeding  of  hill  character,  a  far  higher  porceptimi  of 
space,  elevation,  incorporeal  colour,  and  all  those  qualities 
which  are  the  poetry  of  mountains,  than  any  other  of  our 
water-colour  painters ;  and  it  is  an  infinite  pity  that  he  should 
not  give  to  tibiese  delicate  feelings  the  power  of  realisation, 
which  might  be  attained  by  a  little  labour.  A  few  thorough 
studies  of  his  favourite  mountains,  Ben  Venue  or  Ben 
Cruachan,  in  clear,  strong,  front  chiaroscuro,  allowing  him- 
self neither  colour  nor  mist,  nor  any  means  of  getting  over 
the  ground  but  downright  drawing,  would,  we  think,  open  his 
eyes  to  sources  of  beauty  of  which  he  now  takes  no  cogniz* 
ance.  He  ought  not,  however,  to  repeat  the  same  subjects 
so  frequently,  as  the  casting  about  of  the  mind  for  means  of 
YBrying  them  blunts  the  feelings  to  truth.  And  he  should 
remember  that  an  artist  who  is  not  making  progress  is  nearly 
certain  to  be  retrograding;  and  that  progress  is  not  to  be 
made  by  working  in  the  study,  or  by  mere  labour  bestowed 
on  the  repetition  of  unchanging  conceptions. 

J.  D.  Harding  would  paint  mountains  very  nobly,  if  he 
made  them  of  more  importance  in  his  compo-  «  ^  warktpr 
mtx<mSj  but  they  are  usually  little  more  than  /.  />.  HmiM^ 
backgrounds  for  his  foliage  or  buildings;  and  it  "^^*^- 
is  his  present  system  to  make  his  backgrounds  very  slight. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  substantial  renderings  of  the 
green  and  turfy  masses  of  our  lower  hills  are  to  be  found 

1  [Above,  p.  389.] 
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in  the  drawings  of  Blacklock ;  ^  and  I  am  sorry  not  to  have 
before  noticed  the  quiet  and  simple  earnestness,  and  the 
tender  feeling,  of  the  mountain  drawings  of  WiUiam  Turner 
of  Oxford.* 

*  It  is  not  witkout  indignation  that  I  see  the  drawings  of  this  patient  and 
unassuming  master  deliberately  insulted  every  year  by  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society,  ami  placed  in  consistent  degradation  at  the  top  of  the  room,  while 
the  commonest  affectations  and  trickeries  of  Tulgar  draughtsmanship  are  con- 
stantijy  hung  on  the  line.  Except  the  works  of  Hunt,  Prout,  Cox,  Fielding, 
and  Finch,  there  are  ffcnerally  none  in  the  room  which  deserve  so  honourable 
a  phu;e  as  those  of  Wuliam  Turner.^ 

^  [W.  J.  filacklock  0^816-1858)  exhibited  for  some  years  pictures  and  drawings  of 
soenery  in  the  North  of  England.] 

>  rthe  end  <tf  the  chapter,  firom  ^^  Some  of  the  best .  .  .  William  Tomer  of  Oxford," 
induding  the  footnote^  was  not  in  eds.  1-4,  where  the  chapter  ended  thus : — 

''very  slight  His  cdoar  is  very  beautiful ;  indeed  both  his  and  Fielding's 
are  w,  far  more  refined  than  Stanfield's.  We  wish  he  would  oftenertake  up 
some  wild  subject,  dependent  for  interest  on  its  mountain  forms  alone,  as  we 
should  anticipate  the  highest  results  from  his  perfect  drawing ;  and  we  think 
that  such  an  exercise,  occasionally  gone  completely  through,  would  counter- 
act a  tendency  which  we  perceive  in  his  present  distances,  to  become  a  little 
thin  and  cutting,  if  not  inoom|dete. 

''  rCallcott's  work,  when  he  takes  up  a  piece  of  hill  scenery,  is  very  perfect 
in  all  but  colour.]    The  late  6.  Robson  was  a  man  most  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  our  own  island  hills ;  and  some  of  the  outlines 
of  John  Varley  showed  very  grand  feeling  of  energy  of  form." 
Eds.  3  and  4  omit  the  bracketed  words. 

William  Turner,  comm<ml]^  called  ''  of  Oxford,"  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ^reat 
Turner,  was  a  drawing-master  in  that  city,  and  an  exhibitor  of  water-colours  dunng  a 
long  artistic  career  (b.  1780,  d.  1882).  For  other  reforences  to  him,  see  Aeadetny  Note9, 
1866  (O.W.C.S.  1,  4),  1858  (O.W.C.S.  62),  1869  ("Water-Colour  Societies '0-  FrancU 
Oliver  Finch  (1802-1862),  landscape-painter,  bad  studied  under  Varley ;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society.  Several  of  his  drawings  are  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  (South  Kensington)  Museum.  For  references  to  Robson,  see 
above,  p.  193  n. ;  to  Varley,  p.  276  n.] 
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Wk  hmve  now  only  to  observe  the  close  characteristics  of 
the  rocks  and  soils  to  which  the  large  masses  of  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
wfaieh  we  have  been  speaking  owe  their  ultimate  fwfo  \ 


duOBCterS.  nr!^Vinflinf 


We  have  already  seen  that  there  exists  a 
marked  distinction  between  those  stratified  nxks  ^^ 
whose  beds  are  amorphous  and  without  subdivision,  as  many 
limertxMies  and  sandsUmes,  and  those  which  are  divided  Iqr 
lines  of  lamination,  as  all  slates.  The  last  kind  of  rode  is 
the  more  frequent  in  nature,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of 
all  hill  scenery.  It  has,  however,  been  successfully  grapfded 
with  by  £ew,  even  of  the  modons,  except  Turner;  wiiile 
there  is  no  single  example  of  any  aim  at  it  or  thought  of  it 
among  the  andents,  whose  foregrounds,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  guess  at  their  intention  through  their  concentrated  enors, 
are  chosen  from  among  the  tufa  and  travertin  of  the  lower 
Apennines  (the  ugliest  as  well  as  the  least  characteristic  rocks 
of  nature),  and  whose  larger  features  of  rock  scenery,  if  we 
look  at  them  with  a  predetermination  to  find  in  them  a 
resemblance  of  somethings  may  be  pronounced  at  least  liker 
the  mountain  limestone  than  anything  else.  I  shall  glance, 
therefore,  at  the  general  characters  of  these  materials  first, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  appredate  the  fidelity 
of  fock-drawing  on  which  Salvator's  reputation  has  been 
built 

The  masave  limestones  separate  generally  into  irregular 
Uocks,  tending  to  the  form  of  cubes  or  paralldopipeds,  and 
terminated  by  tolerably  smooth  planes.  The  weather,  acting 
on  the  edges  of  these  blocks,  rounds  them  off;  but  the  ftoat» 
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which,  while  it  cannot  penetrate  nor  split  the  body  of  the  stone, 
acts  energetically  on  the  angles,  splits  off  the 
fime^nsH  The  roundcd  fragments,  and  supplies  sharp,  fresh,  and 
real  charaeter9  complicated  cdgcs.  Hencc  the  angles  of  such 
fractartty  and  blocks  are  usually  marked  by  a  series  of  steps  and 
^J*?^**^  ^  fractures,  in  which  the  peculiar  character  of  the  rock 
is  most  distinctly  seen ;  the  effect  being  increased 
in  many  limestones  by  the  interposition  of  two  or  three  thinner 
beds  between  the  large  strata  of  which  the  block  has  been  a 
part;  these  thin  laminae  breaking  easily,  and  supplying  a 
number  of  fissures  and  lines  at  the  edge  of  the  detached  mass. 
Thus,  as  a  general  principle,  if  a  rock  have  character  any- 
where, it  would  be  on  the  angle;  and  however  even  and 
smooth  its  great  planes  may  be,  it  will  usually  break  into 
variety  where  it  turns  a  comer.  In  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
pieces  of  rock  truth  ever  put  on  canvas,  the  foreground  of 
the  ^^ Napoleon'*  in  the  Academy,  1842,^  this  principle  was 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  complicated  fiuctures  of  the 
upper  angle  just  where  it  turned  from  the  light,  while  the 
planes  of  the  rock  were  varied  only  by  the  modulation  they 
owed  to  the  waves.  It  follows  from  this  structure  that  the 
edges  of  all  rock  being  partially  truncated,  first  by  large  frac- 
tures, and  then  by  the  rounding  of  the  fine  edges  of  these 
by  the  weather,  perpetually  present  corvoex  transitions  fit)m 
the  light  to  the  dark  side,  the  planes  of  the  rock  almost 
always  swelling  a  MtXXefrom  the  angle. 

Now  it  will  be  found  throughout  the  works  of  Salvator, 
§  a  Saifxitor'9  that  his  most  usual  practice  was  to  give  a  concave 
acute  angle*      swecp  of  the  brush  for  his  first  expression  of  the 

caused  by  the        .     ^  *■  ,  ^       .         .  ,  ,  .     .      ^ 

meeting  qf  eon-  dark  Side,  leavmg  the  pamt  darkest  towards  the 
cavecurvee.  light;  by  which  daring  and  original  method  of 
procedure  he  has  succeeded  in  covering  his  foregrounds  with 
forms  -which  approximate  to  those  of  drapery,  of  ribands,  of 
crushed  cocked  hats,  of  locks  of  hair,  of  waves,  leaves,  or  any- 
thing, in  short,  flexible  or  tough,  but  which  of  course  are  not 

>  r "  War  :  the  ExUe  and  th©  Rock-Limpet/'  No.  235  in  the  National  Gallery.    For 
list  of  other  references  to  it,  see  nhore,  p.  273  n.] 
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onl^  unlike^  but  directly  contrary  to,  the  foims  iribich  nature 
has  impressed  on  rocks.*  And  the  circuhur  and  sweeping 
stnriccs  or  stains  ^diich  are  dashed  at  random  over  tiieir 
surfiuses,  only  fiul  of  destrojring  all  resemblance  whatever  to 
rock  structure  from  their  frequent  want  of  any  meaning  at  all, 
and  from  the  impossibility  of  our  supposing  any  of  them  to 
be  representative  of  shade.  Now,  if  there  be  any  §  ^  p^cMHar 
part  of  landscape  in  which  nature  develops  her  j^j^ff'gy^f^ 
principles  of  light  and  shade  more  clearly  than  ^tkerwikf^ 
another,  it  is  rock ;  for  the  dark  sides  of  fractured  "^^^^^ 
stone  receive  brilliant  reflexes  from  the  lighted  surfiEtoes,  on 
which  the  shadows  are  marked  with  the  most  exquisite  pre- 
cision, especially  because,  owing  to  the  parallelism  of  cleavage, 

*  I  have  cut  out  a  passage  in  this  pUce  ^  which  insisted  on  the  ONmbr 
chancter  of  rocks ;  not  because  it  was  false^  but  because  it  was  incom^ete, 
and  I  cannot  explain  it  nor  complete  it  without  example.  It  is  not  tbt 
abaenee  oi  curves,  but  the  suggestion  of  kardneu  through  curves,  and  of  the 
under  tendencies  of  the  structure,  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  rock 
form ;  and  Salvator,  whom  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  I  have  abused  enourii, 
is  not  wrong  because  he  paints  curved  rocks,  but  because  his  curves  aro  uie 
cnrvea  of  ribands  and  not  of  rocks.  The  difference  between  rock  curvaturo 
and  other  curvature  I  cannot  explain  verbally,  but  I  hope  to  do  it  hereafter 
bj  illustration ;  >  at  present,  let  the  reader  study  the  rock-drawing  of  the 
Mont  St.  Gothard  subject,  in  the  Liber  Stndioruro,*  and  compare  it  wtUi 
any  examples  of  Salvator  to  which  he  may  happen  to  have  accesa  The 
aeoount  or  rocks  here  given  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  I  only  do  not  add 
to  ft  because  I  first  wish  to  give  longer  study  to  the  subject 

^  [Eds.  1  and  2  contain  the  afterwards  omitted  pMsige  referred  to  in  the  fuotnote 
(first  added  in  ed.  3)  as  follows  :— 

''  Again,  the  grand  outlines  of  rocks  are  all  angular.     Water-worn  and 
rounded  they  may  be,  or  modulated  on  the  surface,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  but  their  prevailinjf  lines  and  shadows  §  4.  71s  tnte 
are  stul  rectiUnear.     In  the  '  Napoleon  ~I  can  illustmte  by  wiUmm  •#«  oU 
no  better  example,  for  I  can  reason  as  well  from  this  as  I  could   angular, 
with  my  foot  on  the  native  rock — the  ^reat  outlines  of  the 
forMTound  are  all  straight,  firm,  and  decided ;  its  planes  nearly  level,  though 
touened  with  tender  modulations  by  the  washine  of  the  waves,  and  the  eom- 
plicsled  fracture  above  spoken  of,  Uiough  its  edges  are  en- 
tirelv  rounded  off,  retains  all  the  character  of  the  ri^ht  lines   §  5.  SahMOm^M 
of  which  it  was  originally  composed.    But  I  think  it  would   art  aU  cwrvmL 
be  difficult  to  show  any  strokes  of  the  brush  on  any  rock 
painted  by  the  old  masters,  by  Salvator  especially,  not  curvilinear.    And 
the  drenkr,"  etc.] 

<  gee  vol.  iv.  of  Modem  Painien,  ch.  xiL] 

'  [The  drawing  is  Na  477  in  the  National  Gallery ;  for  other  reforences  to  it,  see 
\  FahUen,  vol.  iv.  ch.  \l  §  16,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  xl  §  30  a.] 
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the  sur&ces  lie  usually  in  directions  nearly  paralleL  Hence 
every  crack  and  fissure  has  its  shadow  and  reflected  light 
separated  with  the  most  delicious  distinctness,  and  the  organi- 
zation and  solid  form  of  all  parts  are  told  with  a  decision 
of  language,  which,  to  be  followed  with  anjrthing  like  fidelity, 

PsnuMn  ^'^^^"'^  *^^  most  transparent  colour,  and  the  most 
tn^fltsianqf  deUcate  and  scientific  drawing.  So  far  are  the 
MA^ui«fMfct  "leorks  of  the  old  landscape  painters  fix)m  rendering 
this,  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  a  single 
passage  in  which  the  shadow  can  even  be  distinguished  fixim 
the  dark  side^— they  scarcely  seem  to  know  the  one  to  be 
darker  than  the  other ;  and  the  strokes  of  the  brush  are  not 
used  to  explain  or  express  a  form  known  or  conceived,  but  are 
dashed  and  daubed  about  without  any  aim  beyond  the  cover- 
ing of  the  canvas.  "  A  rock,"  the  old  masters  appear  to  say 
to  themselves,  ^^is  a  great,  irregular,  formless,  characterless 
lump ;  but  it  must  have  shade  upon  it,  and  any  grey  marics 
will  do  for  that  shade." 

Finally,  while  few,  if  any,  of  the  rocks  of  nature  are  un- 
%Q.  And  Mai  travcrscd  by  deUcate  and  slender  fissures,  whose 
vfont  qfany  black  shsrp  Kucs  arc  the  only  means  by  which  the 
kS^hi^luar  peculiar  quality  in  which  rocks  most  difier  firom 
*'**'^"*^-  the  other  objects  of  the  landscape,  brittleness,  can 
be  efiectually  suggested,  we  look  in  vain  among  the  blots  and 
stains  with  which  the  rocks  of  ancient  art  are  loaded,  for  any 
vestige  or  appearance  of  fissure  or  splintering.  Toughness 
and  malleability  appear  to  be  the  qualities  whose  expression 
is  most  aimed  at;  sometimes  sponginess,  softness,  flexibility, 
tenuity,  and  occasionally  transparency.  Take,  for  instance, 
%7  inttaneei  *^^  for^fround  of  Salvator,  in  No.  220  of  the 
in'partwuktr  Dulwich  Gallcry.^  There  is,  on  the  right-hand 
p^^^^'  side  of  it,  an  object  which  I  never  walk  through 

the  room  without  contemplating  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
renewed  solicitude  and  anxiety  of  mind,  indulging  in  a  series 
of  very  wild  and  imaginative  conjectures  as  to  its  probable  or 

^  ["  Moantainout  Landscape,  with  a  Hirer ''  (tchod  of  S.  Rosa) ;  see  above,  pp.  376, 
n.  2;  387,454.] 
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poHible  mBMWfig,,  I  think  there  is  reasm  to  suppose  that  the 
artist  intended  it  either  for  a  veiy  hu^  stone,  or  fiir  the  trunk 
of  a  tree;  but  any  decision  as  to  its  bein^  other  one  or  the 
other  of  these  must,  I  conceive,  be  the  extreme  of  rashness^ 
It  mehs  into  the  ground  on  one  side,  and  might  reasonably 
be  conjectured  to  fcnrm  a  part  of  it,  having  no  trace  of  woody 
structure  or  cok>ur ;  but  on  the  other  side  it  presents  a  aeries 
of  concave  curves,  interrupted  by  cogs  like  those  of  a  water- 
wfaed,  which  the  boldest  theorist  would  certainly  not  fed 
himadf  warranted  in  supposing  s3rmbolical  of  rock.^  The 
feims  which  this  substance,  whatever  it  be,  assumes,  will  be 
found  repeated,  though  in  a  less  degree^  in  the  foreground  of 
Na  159/  where  they  are  evidently  meant  for  rock. 

Let  us  contrast  with  this  system  of  rock-drawing  the 
feithful,  scientific,  and  dexterous  studies  of  nature  ^^  cbmmmi 
which  we  find  in  the  works  of  Clarkson  Stanfield.  wuk  Um  w»*9 
He  is  a  man  especially  to  be  opposed  to  the  old  ^*'^* 
masters,  because  he  usually  confines  himself  to  the  same  rode 
subjects  as  they,  the  mouldering  and  furrowed  crags  of  the 
secondary  formation,  which  arrange  themsdves  more  or  less 
into  broad  and  simple  masses ;  and  in  the  rendering  of  these 
it  is  impossiUe  to  go  beyond  him.  Nothing  can  surpass  his 
eare»  his  firmness,  or  his  success,  in  marking  the  distinct  and 
sharp  light  and  shade  by  which  the  form  is  explained,  never 
confiising  it  with  local  colour,  however  richly  his  surfiioe 
texture  may  be  given ;  while  the  wonderful  play  of  line  with 
which  he  will  vary,  and  through  which  he  will  indicate,  the 
regularity  of  stratification,  is  almost  as  instructive  as  that  of 
nature  herself.     I  cannot  point  to  any  of  his  works  as  better 

'  [EdiL  1  and  2  here  rad  to  the  end  of  the  panigrmpk  m  fbllows  >- 

''•jaboiifliaafrock.  1  iboold  be  |(lftd  of  oUmt  opinions  on  the  nibyect ;  bnt, 
eo  the  whole,  I  believe  thet  viieh  man  is  to  be  ssid  ecninst  it  bolsideeDT 
than  geoloisksUjr,  end  that  the  hypothesb  nest  frvoaralde  to  Salvator  wenld 
Inrnish  us,  in  this  pieee  of  drawiniCy  with  one  of  the  fiaest  eaaaples  eriiHiy 
of  eenesntrated  pologieal  falsehood.  The  ibnns  .  •  .  meant  lor  reek;  aol 
to  speak  of  the  bkeka  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  the  sane  ptatnie^ 
whose  shapeless,  daobed,  sbodowlest  concavities  are  to  the  fvll  ae  edhnive 
and  absora,  thonch  not  quite  so  avbiipious.*'] 

*  [Now  No.  137,  ''A  IVml  inth  Fiian  FSshing.*'^    For  other  refeienees  to  tUs 
pietnie,  see  above,  pp.  375,  40S.] 
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or  more  characteristic  than  others ;  ^  but  among  small  and  easily 
accessible  engravings,  the  Botallack  Mine,  Cornwall,  engraved 
in  the  Coast  Scenery,'  gives  us  a  very  finished  and  generic 
representation  of  rock,  whose  primal  organization  has  been 
violently  affected  by  external  influences.  We  have  the  strati- 
fication and  cleavage  indicated  at  its  base,  every  fissure  being 
sharp,  angular,  and  decisive,  disguised  gradually  as  it  rises 
by  the  rounding  of  the  surface,  and  the  successive  furrows 
caused  by  the  descent  of  streams.  But  the  exquisite  drawing 
of  the  foreground  is  especially  worthy  of  notice.  No  huge 
concave  sweeps  of  the  brush,  no  daubing  or  splashing  here. 
Every  inch  of  it  is  brittle  and  splintery,  and  the  fissures  are 
explidned  to  the  eye  by  the  most  perfect,  speaking  light  and 
shade ;  we  can  stumble  over  the  edges  of  them.  The  East 
Cliff,  Hastings,  is  another  very  fine  example,  fix>m  the  exquisite 
irregularity  with  which  its  squareness  of  general  structure  is 
varied  and  disguised.  Observe  how  totally  con- 
abtoiuie  oppon-  trary  every  one  of  its  lines  is  to  the  absurdities  of 
'*^*|»«'*nr  Salvator.  Stanfield's  are  all  angular  and  straight, 
^  ^'  every  apparent  curve  made  up  of  right  lines,  while 
Salvator's  are  all  sweeping  and  flourishing  like  so  much 
penmanship.  Stanfield's  lines  pass  away  into  delicate  splintery 
fissures,  Sidvator's  are  broad  daubs  throughout.  Not  one  of 
Stanfield's  lines  is  like  another.  Every  one  of  Salvator's 
mocks  all  the  rest.  All  Stanfield's  curves,  where  his  universal 
angular  character  is  massed,  as  on  the  left-hand  side,  into 
large  sweeping  forms,  are  convex.  Salvator's  are  every  one 
concave. 

The  foregrounds  of  J.  D.  Harding,  and  the  rocks  of  his 

1  [Eds.  1-4  read  :— 

'^  characteristic  than  others ;  [for  he  is  a  man  who  never  fiuls,  and  who  is  con- 
stantly presenting  us  with  more  highly  wrought  example  of  rock  truth] ;  but 
his  '  Iscnia^'  in  the  present  British  Institution^  may  be  taken  as  a  fiiir  average 
example.    The  '  Bottallack  Mine^  Cornwall/  "  etc 

Eds.  3  and  4  omit  the  bracketed  words.     Stanfield's  picture  in  the  British  Institution's 

Exhibition  of  1843  was  No.  120^  "  View  of  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida  from  the 

rocks  called  '  Le  Schiave.' "] 

'  [Stanfiel(f  9  Coast  Scenery:  a  Serieeqf  Views  in  the  Britieh  Channel,  1036,    ''Botallack 

Mine^'  (engraved  by  W.  Miller)  is  Pkte  8 ;  the  ''East  Cliff,  Hastings"  (engraved  by 

J.  Stephenson),  Plate  27.] 
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middle  distanoes,  are  mlso  thoroughly  admiimUe.  He  is  not 
quite  90  various  and  undulating  in  his  line  as  Stan-  ^  ^ol  iv  nuu 
fidd ;  and  scHnetimes,  in  his  middle  distances,  is  ^J.  Jk 
wanting  in  solidity,  owing  to  a  little  confusion  ^^^^^^^ 
of  the  dark  side  and  shadow  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
local  colour:  but  his  woric,  in  near  passages  of  firesh-broken 
sharp-edged  rock,  is  absolute  perfection,  excelling  Stanfield 
in  the  perfect  fireedom  and  fiidhty  with  which  his  fragments 
are  splintered  and  scattered ;  true  in  every  line  without  the 
least  apparent  effort  Stanfield's  best  worics  are  laborious; 
but  Harding's  rocks  fall  from  under  his  hand  as  if  they  had 
just  crashed  down  the  hill-side,  flying  on  the  instant  into  lovdy 
form.  In  colour,  also,  he  incomparably  surpasses  StanfieU, 
who  is  apt  to  verge  upon  mud,  or  be  cold  in  his  grey.  The 
richf  lichenous,  and  changeful  warmth,  and  delicate  weathered 
gresrs  of  Harding^s  rock,  illustrated  as  they  are  by  the  most 
fearless,  firm,  and  unerring  drawing,  render  his  wild  pieces  of 
torrent  shore  the  finest  things,  next  to  the  work  of  Turner, 
in  English  for^rround  art 

J.  B.  Pjme  has  very  accurate  knowledge  of  limestone  rode, 
and  expresses  it  clearly  and  forcibly;  but  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  ^  that  this  clever  artist  appears  to  be  losing  all  sense 
of  colour,  and  is  getting  more  and  more  mannered  in  execu- 
ticm,  evidently  never  studying  from  nature  except  with  the 
previous  determination  to  Pynize  everything.* 

*  A  piMiy  which  I  happened  to  see  in  mn  estaj  ai  Mr.  Pyne's,'  in  the 
ArUUnioo,  about  nature's  "foisting  rubbish"  upon  the  artist,  snilieicntlj 
explains  the  cause  of  this  decline.  If  Mr.  Pyne  will  go  to  nature,  as  all  great 
men  have  done,  and  as  all  men  who  mean  to  be  great  must  do,  that  is  not 

1  rJBdi.  1  and  2  omit  the  paMtfe,  ''but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  .  .  .  everTtkiiv/' 
and  tae  ibotnote,  reading  instead  : — 

''  forcibly,  espeaally  in  oils,  where  his  decision  of  execatiou  it  rery  rsmark- 
able.  And,  indeed,  there  are  few  of  our  landscape  painters,  who  though  ther 
nuiT  not  posssis  the  intimate  and  scientific  geological  knowledge  of  StanieM 
and  Harohir,  are  not  incomparably  superior  in  every  quality  of  drawing  to 
every  one  of  the  old  masters,  thoufp,  as  it  b  paying  them  but  a  poor  eomptt- 
ment  to  say  that  they  do  not  contradict  nature  in  every  particular,  I  sheold 
rather  say,  who  are  not  intelligent,  truthful,  and  right  in  all  their  werity  aa 

*  [For  some  kter  criticism  of  James  Baker  Pyne  (1800-1870),  see  ^cwfauw  ifste, 
1858  («.  ''Society  of  British  Artists,"  No.  84).     Pyne  contributed  a  series  ef 
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Before  passing  to  Turner,  let  us  take  one  more  glance  at 
.  11  oi^r-  th^  foregrounds  of  the  old  masters,  with  reference, 
aeterMqfiwm  not  to  their  mauagcm^it  of  rock,  which  is  com* 
eaHhandrnM.  paj^tivdy  a  rare  component  part  of  their  fore* 
grounds,  but  to  the  common  soil  which  they  were  obliged  to 
paint  constantly,  and  whose  forms  and  appearances  are  the 
same  all  over  the  world.  A  steep  bank  of  loose  earth  of 
any  kind,  that  has  been  at  all  expos^  to  the  weather,  contains 
in  it,  though  it  may  not  be  three  feet  high,  features  capable 
of  giving  hi^  gratification  to  a  careful  observer.  It  is  almost 
a  fiEussimile  of  a  mountain  slope  of  soft  and  decomposing 
rock;  it  possesses  nearly  as  much  variety  of  character,  and 
is  governed  by  laws  of  organization  no  less  rigid.  It  is 
furrowed  in  the  first  place  by  undulating  lines,  caused  by 
the  descent  of  the  rain ;  Uttle  ravines,  which  are  cut  precisely 
at  the  same  slope  as  those  of  the  mountain,  and  leave  ridges 
scarcely  less  graceful  in  their  contour,  and  beautifully  sharp 
in  their  chiselling.  Where  a  harder  knot  of  ground 
ceedings^  or  a  stone  occurs,  the  earth  is  washed  from  beneath 
^f^H^  it,  and  accumulates  above  it,  and  there  we  have  a 
^'  little  precipice  connected  by  a  sweeping  curve  at 
its  summit  with  the  great  slope,  and  casting  a  sharp  dark 
shadow;  where  the  soil  has  been  soft,  it  will  probably  be 
washed  away  underneath  until  it  gives  way,  and  leaves  a 

merely  to  be  helped,  but  to  be  taught  by  her ;  he  will  most  assuredly  find — 
and  I  say  this  in  no  unkind  or  depreciatory  feeling,  for  I  should  say  the  same 
of  all  artists  who  are  in  the  habit  of  only  sketching  nature^  and  not  studying 
her — that  her  worst  is  better  than  Mi  best.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  Mr.  Pyne, 
or  any  other  painter  who  has  hitherto  been  very  careful  in  his  choice  of 
subject,  will  go  into  the  next  turnpike  road,  and  taking  the  first  four  trees 
that  he  comes  to  in  the  hedge,  give  them  a  day  each,  drawing  them  leaf  for 
leaf,  as  far  as  may  be,  and  even  their  smallest  boughs  with  as  much  care  as 
if  they  were  rivers,  or  an  important  map  of  a  newly  surveyed  country,  he  will 
find,  when  he  has  brought  them  all  home,  that  any  one  of  them  is  better  than 
the  best  he  ever  invented.^     Compare  Part  III.  sec.  i.  chap,  iii  §g  12,  IS, 

to  the  Art  Union  MmUkly  Journal  during  the  years  184d-45.  They  were  entitled 
*^  The  Nomenclature  of  Pictorial  Art"  In  his  references  to  landscape  he  took  Claude 
as  the  supreme  model,  and  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  improving  upon  nature.] 

^  [Rusldn  b  here  preaching  what  he  had  himself  experienc(Mi  in  practice.     See 
above.  Introduction,  pp.  zxL-zxiL] 
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jagged,  hanging,  irregular  line  of  fracture:  and  all  these 
circumstances  are  explained  to  the  eye  in  sunshine  with  the 
most  delicious  clearness ;  every  touch  of  shadow  being  ex- 
pressive of  some  particular  truth  of  structure,  and  bearing 
witness  to  the  sjrmmetry  into  which  the  whole  mass  has 
been  reduced.  Where  this  operation  has  gone  on  long,  and 
vegetation  has  assisted  in  softening  the  outlines,  we  have  our 
ground  brought  into  graceful  and  irregular  curves,  of  infinite 
variety,  but  yet  always  so  connected  with  each  other,  and 
guiding  to  each  other,  that  the  eye  never  feels  them  as 
separate  things,  nor  feels  inclined  to  count  them,  nor  perceives 
a  likeness  in  one  to  the  other ;  they  are  not  repetitions  of  each 
other,  but  are  different  parts  of  one  system.  Each  would  be 
imperfect  without  the  one  next  to  it. 

Now  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  express  distinctly  the 
particulars  wherein  this  fine  character  of  curve  §  13, 7%^ 
consists,  and  to  show  in  definite  examples  what  ground  qf 
it  is  which  makes  one  representation  right  and 
another  wrong.  The  ground  of  Teniers,  for  instance,  in 
No.  189  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,^  is  an  example  of  all  that  is 
wrong.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  forms  of  shaken  and 
disturbed  soil,  such  as  we  should  see  here  and  there  after  an 
earthquake,  or  over  the  ruins  of  fallen  buildings.  It  has  not 
one  contour  or  character  of  the  soil  of  nature,  and  yet  I  can 
scarcely  tell  you  why,  except  that  the  curves  repeat  one 
another,  and  are  monotonous  in  their  flow,  and  are  unbroken 
by  the  delicate  angle  and  momentary  pause  with  which  the 
feeling  of  nature  would  have  touched  them;  and  are  dis- 
united, so  that  the  eye  leaps  from  this  to  that,  and  does  not 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  without  being  able  to  stop, 
drawn  on  by  the  continuity  of  line;  neither  is  there  any 
undulation  or  ftirrowing  of  watermark,  nor  in  one  spot  or 
atom  of  the  whole  su^ace  is  there  distinct  explanation  of 
form  to  the  eye  by  means  of  a  determined  shadow;  all  is 
mere  sweeping  of  the  brush  over  the   surface  with   various 

^  [Now  Xo.  05,  ''  A  Castle  and  its  Proprietor."] 
III.  2  H 
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ground  colours,  without  a  singk  indication  of  chiracter  by 
means  of  real  shade.^ 

Let  not  these  points  be  deemed  unimportant :  the  truths 

of  form  in  common  ground  are  quite  as  valuable 
MM  iJUmB  (l^t  me  anticipate  myself  for  a  moment),  quite  aa 
^^J^      beautiful,  as  any  otliers  which  nature  presents; 

and  in  lowland  landscape  they  fiimish  a  species  of 
line  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dbtain  in  any  other  way, 
the  altemately  flowing  and  broken  line  of  mountain  sceri^, 
iriiidi,  however  small  its  scale,  is  always  of  inestimable  value, 
contrasted  with  the  repetitions  of  CKrganic  form  which  we  are 

^  [BetwMn  Murmmphs  13  and  14,  eds.  1  mnd  2  inaert  the  two  following  paramplui : — 
**  Now  I  may  pointy  in  contradistinction  to  this  to  one  of  Oopley  Fica^Gng^t 
down  or  moor  foregrounds,  and  I  may  tall  you  that  its  cunrea 
§  10.  And  qf  are  right  and  true,  and  that  it  is  the  real  ground  of  nature, 
Cbpiey Fielding,  such  as  she  produces  fresh  designs  and  contours  of  with  every 
shower ;  the  foreground  of  his  '  Bolton  Abbey/  in  last  Tear's 
Academy,  is  a  good  instance;  and  vet  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  wherein  its 
truth  consists,  except  by  repeating  the  same  sentences  about  continuity  and 
variety  of  curves,  which,  amr  all,  are  things  onlv  to  be  felt  and  found  oat 
for  yourself,  by  diligent  study  of  free  natura  No  words  will  explain  it, 
unless  you  go  and  lie  for  a  summer  or  two  up  to  your  shoulders  in  lieathar, 
with  the  purple,  elastic  ground  about  you  defined  acainst  the  sky  lilce  fitntastie 
mountains.  Aner  you  have  done  this  you  will  feel  what  truth  of  ground  is, 
and  till  then,  I  cannot  in  such  fine  points  as  these,  tell  it  you ;  but  the  fiicta 
are  not  the  less  certain  because  Uiey  are  inexplicable.  The  around  of  Teniers 
is  anatomically  wrong,  and  that  of  Fielding  right,  however  little  one  person 
may  be  able  to  foel  that  they  are  so,  or  another  to  exphun  why. 

'^  It  is  an  easier  matter,  however,  to  point  out  the  fidlacy  of  pieces  of  ground 

undisguised  by  vegetation,  such  as  Both's  foreground  in 

§  17.  The  fare-    No.  41  of  the  Dulwich  Qalleiy.     If  this  were  meant  for  rock 

ground  of  Both,    it  would  come  under  the  same  category  with  Salvator's  above 

mentioned,  but  its  evident  brown  colour  seems  to  mark  it  for 

earth ;  and  I  believe  that  no  eye  can  help  feeling  that  the  series  of  peaks 

with  hollow  curves  between  them  which  emerge  from  the  grass  in  the  centre, 

are  such  as  could  not  support  themselves  for  ten  minutes  against  an  April 

shower.    Concave  descending  curves  can  only  be  obtained  in  loose  soil  when 

there  is  some  knotted  and  strong  protection  of  roots  and  leaves  at  the  top, 

and  even  then  they  are  generally  rough  and  broken ;  but  whenever  earth  is 

exposed,  as  here,  it  is  reduced,  either  by  crumbling  in  heat,  or  by  being 

washed  down  in  rain,  to  convex  forms  fiirrowed  by  little  ravines,  and  always 

tending  as  thev  descend  to  something  like  an  even  slope.     Hence  nature's 

ground  never  by  any  chance  assumes  such  forms  as  those  of  Both,  and  if — 

which  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  do — a  niece  of  even  the  toughest  clay 

were  artificially  reduced  to   them;    with  tne  first  noon-day  sun,   or  first 

summer  shower,  she  would  have  it  all  her  own  way  agaiu.^^ 

Fielding's  "Bolton  Abbey''  was  No.   12  in   the  Royal   Academy  Exhibition  of 

1842 ;  for  a  remark  on  its  bad  hanging,  see  above,  p.  198.     No.  41  in  the  Dulwich 

GaUery  (now  No.  12)  is  "A  Piece  of  Rough  Ground  with  a  View  on  a  Lake,"  by 

Jan  Both.] 
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compelled  to  give  in  vegetaticm.    A  really  great  artist  dwelb 
on  every  incb  of  exposed  soil  with  care  and  ddigfat,  and 
mders  it  one  of  the  most  essential,  speaking,  and  pleasurable 
parts  of  his  composition.    And  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
man  who,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  foreground,  will 
vic^te  truth  with  every  stroke  of  the  pencil,  is  not  likely  to 
be  more  careftil  in  other  parts  of  it ;  and  that,  in  the  little  bits 
which  I  fix  upon  for  animadversion,  I  am  not  pointing  out 
solitary  faults^  but  only  the  most  characteristic  examples  of 
tiie  fidsebood  which  is  everywhere,  and  which  renders  the 
whole  foreground  one  mass  of  ccmtradictions  and  absurdities. 
Nor  do  I  myself  see  wherein  the  great  difibrenoe  lies  between 
a  master  and  a  novice,  except  in  the  rendering  of 
the  finer  truths  of  which  I  am  at  present  speaking.  ii^^^Ji^qf 
To  handle  the  brush  freely,  and  to  paint  grass  and  ^ifJ^^^^^ 
weeds  with  accuracy  enough  to  satisfy  the  eye,  between  th$ 
are  accomplishments  which  a  year  or  two*s  practice  "•**^  **^  **• 
will  give  any  man :  but  to  trace  amcmg  the  grass 
and  weeds  those  mysteries  of  invention  and  combination  by 
which  nature  appeals  to  the  intellect ;  to  render  the  delicate 
fissure,  and  descending  curve,  and  undulating  shadow  of  the 
mouldering  soil,  with  gentle  and  fine  finger,  like  the  touch  of 
the  rain  itself;  to  find  even  in  all  that  appears  most  trifling 
or  contemptible,  fr^h  evidence  of  the  constant  working  of  the 
Divine  power  **for  glory  and  for  beauty,'*  and  to  teach  it 
and  proclaim  it  to  the  imthinking  and  the  unregarding ;  this, 
as  it  is  the  peculiar  province  and  faculty  of  the  master-mind, 
so  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  which  is  demanded  of  it  by  the 
Deity. 

It  would  take  me  no  reasonable  or  endurable  time,  if  I 
were  to  point  out  one  half  of  the  various  kinds  §  le.  Ofwmd 
and  classes  of  falsehood  which  the  inventive  ^^^Vi^* 
jkculties  of  the  old  masters  succeeded  in  originating,  in  the 
drawing  of  foregrounds.  It  is  not  this  man  nor  that  man, 
nor  one  school  nor  another;  all  agree  in  entire  repudiation 
of  everything  resembling  fSftcts,  and  in  the  hig^  d^rree  of 
absurdity  of  what  they  substitute  for  them.    Even  Cuyp,  who 
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evidently  saw  and  studied  a  certain  kind  of  nature,  as  an 
artist  should  do;  not  fishing  for  idealities,  but  taking  what 
nature  gave  him,  and  thanking  her  for  it ;  even  he  appears 
to  have  supposed  that  the  drawing  of  the  earth  might  be 
trusted  to  chance  or  imagination,  and,  in  consequence,  strews 
his  banks  with  lumps  of  dough,  instead  of  stones.  Perhaps, 
^17.  And  of  however,  the  foregrounds^  of  Claude  afibrd  tihie 
Claude.  most  remarkable  instances  of  childishness  and  in- 

competence of  all.  That  of  his  morning  landscape,  with  the 
large  group  of  trees  and  high  single-arched  bridge,  in  the 
National  Gallery,^  is  a  fair  example  of  the  kind  of  error  into 
which  he  constantly  falls.  I  wUl  not  say  an3iiiing  of  the 
agreeable  composition  of  the  three  banks,  rising  one  behind 
another  from  the  water,  except  only  that  it  amounts  to  a 
demonstration  that  all  three  were  painted  in  the  artist's  study, 
without  any  reference  to  nature  whatever.  In  fact,  there  is 
quite  enough  intrinsic  evidence  in  each  of  them  to  prove  this, 
seeing  that  what  appears  to  be  meant  for  v^fetation  upon 
them,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  green  stain  on  their 
surfaces,  the  more  evidently  false  because  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  twenty  yards  farther  off  are  all  perfectly  visible  and 
distinct ;  and  that  the  sharp  lines  with  which  each  cuts 
against  that  beyond  it  are  not  only  such  as  crumbling  earth 
could  never  show  or  assimie,  but  are  maintained  through  their 
whole  progress  ungraduated,  unchanging,  and  unaffected  by 
any  of  the  circumstances  of  varying  shade  to  which  every  one 
of  nature's  lines  is  inevitably  subjected.  In  fact, 
weakne99and^  the  wholc  arrangement  is  the  impotent*  struggle 
J^*^^**  ®^  of  a  tyro  to  express  by  successive  edges  that  ap- 
proach of  earth  which  he  finds  himself  incapable  of 
expressing  by  the  drawing  of  the  surface.  Claude  wished  to 
make  you  understand  that  the  edge  of  his  pond  came  nearer 
and  nearer;  he  had  probably  often  tried  to  do  this  with  an 

*  [For  *' foregrounds/*  eds.  1-4  read^  ''beautiful  foregrounds"  (in  inverted 
commas).] 

^  [No.  2,  ''Cephalus  and  Procris"  ;  see  also  below^  §  27  n.] 

5  [For  "  In  fiict  .  .  .  impotent^"  eds.  1  and  2  read,  "  In  fact,  the  whole  arrangement 
is  precisely,  in  foreground,  what  we  before  saw  in  Claude's  hills, — the  impotent,^^  etc.] 
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unbroken  bank,  or  a  bank  only  varied  by  the  delicate  and 
harmonized  anatomy  of  nature  ;  and  he  had  found  that  owing 
to  his  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  perspective  such  efforts 
on  his  part  invariably  ended  in  his  reducing  his  pond  to  the 
form  of  a  round  O,  and  making  it  look  perpendicular.  Much 
comfort  and  solace  of  mind,  in  such  unpleasant  circumstances, 
may  be  derived  from  instantly  dividing  the  obnoxious  bank 
into  a  number  of  successive  promontories,  and  developing  their 
edges  with  completeness  and  intensity.  Every  school-girl's 
drawing,  as  soon  as  her  mind  has  arrived  at  so  great  a  degree 
of  enlightenment  as  to  perceive  that  perpendicular  water  is 
objectionable,  will  supply  us  with  edifying  instances  of  this 
unfailing  resource  ;  and  tiiis  foreground  of  Claude's  is  only  one 
out  of  the  thousand  cases  in  which  he  has  been  §i9.cbmpa,^ 
reduced  to  it.  And  if  it  be  asked,  how  the  pro-  wUh  the  work 
ceeding  differs  from  that  of  natiu^,  I  have  only  ^^"^• 
to  point  to  nature  herself,  as  she  is  drawn  in  the  foreground 
of  Turner's  Mercury  and  Argus,^  a  case  precisely  similar  to 
Claude's,  of  earthy  crumbUng  banks  cut  away  by  water.  It 
will  be  found  in  this  picture  (and  I  am  now  describing 
nature's  work  and  Turner's  with  the  same  words)  that  the 
whole  distance  is  given  by  retirement  of  soUd  surface;  and 
that  if  ever  an  edge  is  expressed,  it  is  only  felt  for  an  instant, 
and  then  lost  again ;  so  that  the  eye  cannot  stop  at  it  and 
prepare  for  a  long  jmnp  to  another  Uke  it,  but  is  guided  over 
ity  and  round  it  into  the  hollow  beyond ;  and  thus  the  whole 
receding  mass  of  ground,  going  back  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  is  made  completely  one^  no  part  of  it  is  separated 
from  the  rest  for  an  instant,  it  is  all  imited,  and  its  modula- 
tions are  members^  not  divisions  of  its  mass.  But  these 
modulations  are  countless ;  heaving  here,  sinking  there ;  now 
swelling,  now  mouldering;  now  blending,  now  breaking; 
giving,  in  fact,  to  the  foreground  of  this  universal  master 
precisely  the  same  qualities  which  we  have  before  seen  in  his 
hills,  as  Claude  gave  to  his  foreground  precisely  the  same 

1  [For  list  of  other  refereucM  to  this  picture,  tee  p.  264  ».] 
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qualities  which  we  had  before  found  in  hi$  hills,^^infinite  unity 
in  the  one  case,  finite  division  in  the  other. 

Let  us,  then,  having  now  obtained  some  insight  into  the 
principles  of  the  old  masters  in  foreground  dravring, 
fiatitrm  qf  c(Nitrast  them  throughout  with  those  of  our  great 
Tum^Mfon^  modem  master.  The  investigation  of  the  excel* 
^^^   '  lence  of  Turner's  drawing  becomes  shorter  and 

easier  as  we  proceed,  because  the  great  distinctions  between 
his  work  and  that  of  other  paintars  are  the  same,  whatever 
the  object  or  subject  may  be ;  and  after  once  showing  the 
general  characters  of  the  particular  specific  forms  under  con- 
sideration, we  have  only  to  point,  in  the  works  of  Turner, 
to  the  same  principles  of  infinity  and  variety  in  canying 
them  out,  which  we  have  before  insisted  upon  with  reference 
to  other  subjects. 

The  Upper  Fall  of  the  Tees,  Yorkshire,  engraved  in  the 
England  series,^  may  be  given  as  a  standard  ex* 
M/  HnSl^qf  ample  of  rock-drawing  to  be  opposed  to  the  work 
F^u^fAS!  ^  Salvator.  We  have,  in  the  great  fiswe  of  rock 
'  which  divides  the  two  streams,  horizontal  lines 
ndiich  indicate  the  real  direction  of  the  strata,  and  the  same 
lines  are  given  in  ascending  perspective  all  along  the  precipice 
on  the  ri^t  But  we  see  also  on  the  central  precipice  fissures 
absolutely  vertical,  which  inform  us  of  one  series  of  joints 
dividing  these  horizontal  strata ;  and  the  exceeding  smoothness 
and  evenness  of  the  precipice  itself  inform  us  that  it  has  been 
caused  by  a  great  separation  of  substance  in  the  direction  of 
another  more  important  line  of  joints,  running  across  the  river. 
Accordingly  we  see  on  the  left  that  the  whole  summit  of  the 
precipice  is  divided  again  and  again  by  this  great  series  of 
joints  into  vertical  beds,  which  he  against  each  other  with  their 
sides  toward  us,  and  are  traversed  downwards  by  the  same 
vertical  Unes  traceable  on  the  &ce  of  the  central  clilSr.  Now, 
let  me  direct  especial  attention  to  the  way  in  which  Turner 
has  marked,  over  this  general  and  grand  unity  of  structure, 

'  [No.  2  of  England  and  Wales.    For  further  references  to  the  drawings  see  helow^ 
pp.  491,  553;  also  toL  It.  &f  Modem  PahUert,  eh.  zriii.  §  12.] 
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the  modifyiiig  efiects  of  the  weather  and  the  tonrent  Observe 
how  the  whole  sur£Bu»  of  the  hill  above  the  preci- 
pice on  the  left*  is  brought  into  one  smooth  wtJ^^ls^ 
UMkhnken  curvature  of  gentle  convexity,  until  it  •JjJ^^'**"''^ 
comes  to  the  edge  of  the  precijnce,  and  thai,  ^^' 
just  on  the  angle  (compare  §  2),  bnuks  into  the  multiplicity  of 
fissure  which  nuu4cs  its  geological  structure.  Observe  how 
eveiy  one  of  the  separate  blocks  into  which  it  divides  is 
rounded  and  convex  in  its  salient  edges  turned  to  the  weather, 
and  how  every  one  of  their  inward  angles  is  marked  clearly 
and  sharply  by  the  determined  shadow  and  transparent  reflex. 
Observe  how  exquisitely  graceful  are  all  the  curves  of  the 
convex  sur£aces,  indicating  that  evay  one  of  them  has  be^i 
modelled  by  the  winding  and  undulating  of  running  water; 
and  how  gradually  they  become  steeper  as  they  descend,  until 
they  are  torn  down  into  the  fiice  of  the  preciiMce.  §  29.  And 
Finally,  observe  the  exquisite  variety  of  all  the  ^•»:*"<»**- 
toaches  which  express  figure  or  shade ;  every  one  in  varying 
direction  and  with  new  form,  and  ytt  of  which  one  deep^  and 
marked  piece  of  shadow  indicates  the  greatest  proximity ;  and 
from  this  every  shade  becomes  fainter  and  fiunter,  until  all  are 
lost  in  the  obscurity  and  dinmess  of  the  hanging  precipice  and 
the  shattering  ML  Again,  ^^ee  how  the  same  fractmes  just 
upon  the  edge  take  pkce  with  the  central  cliff  above  the  ri^V 
hand  fidl,  and  how  the  force  of  the  water  is  told  us  by  the 
conftision  of  debris  accimiulated  in  its  channel  In  fiurt,  the 
great  quality  about  Turner's  drawings  which  more  especJalfy 
proves  their  transcendent  truth  is,  the  capability  they  afford  us 
of  reasoning  on  past  and  future  phenomena,  just  as  if  we  had 
the  actual  rocks  before  us ;  for  this  indicates  not  that  one  truth 

*  In  the  light  between  the  waterfitll  and  the  Urge  dark  ma»  on  tbe 
extreme  left. 

^  [Instead  of ''  and  ^ret  of  which  one  deep,"  eda.  1-4  read  : — 

''and  yet  throughout  indiealing  that  perfect  paimlleUtm  which  at  once 
explained  to  ni  the  geokgr  of  uie  rock,  and  MUng  into  one  fraud  imm, 
Ueated  with  the  eaaM  einipbcitx  of  light  and  shade,  widch  a  great  pofftmlt 
painter  adopts  in  treating  tie  feataree  of  ^e  hnman  ftMe,  which,  though  each 
has  its  own  separate  chttroscaro,  nerer  disturb  the  wholeness  and  gtandenr 
•ftheliead,  cmisideredasonebidl  or  mass.    So  here,  one  deepy"*  ela.] 
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is  given,  or  another,  not  that  a  pretty  or  interesting  morsel  has 
been  selected  here  and  there,  but  that  the  whole  truth  has 
been  given,  with  all  the  relations  of  its  parts ;  ^  so  that  we  can 
pick  and  choose  our  points  of  pleasure  or  of  thought  for  our- 
selves, and  reason  upon  the  whole  with  the  same  certainty 
which  we  should  after  having  climbed  and  hammered  over  the 
S  24  Va  '  us  ^^^^^  ^^*  ^y  ^^**  With  this  drawing  before  him, 
paru  whose  a  geologist  could  givc  a  lecture  upon  the  whole 
us^tke  ^^  system  of  aqueous  erosion,  and  speculate  as  safely 
detaiis  qfthe  upon  the  past  and  futiu^  states  of  this  very  spot, 
drawmg.  as  if  he  Were  standing  and  getting  wet  with  the 

spray.  He  would  tell  you  at  once,  that  the  waterfall  was  in 
a  state  of  rapid  recession;  that  it  had  once  formed  a  wide 
cataract  just  at  the  place  where  the  figure  is  sitting  on  the 
heap  of  debris ;  and  that  when  it  was  there,  part  of  it  came 
down  by  the  channel  on  the  left,  its  bed  being  still  marked  by 
the  delicately  chiselled  lines  of  fissure.  He  would  tell  you 
that  the  foreground  had  also  once  been  the  top  of  the  fall,  and 
that  the  vertical  fissures  on  the  right  of  it  were  evidently  then 
the  channel  of  a  side  stream.  He  would  tell  you  that  the 
fall  was  then  much  lower  than  it  is  now,  and  that  being  lower, 
it  had  less  force,  and  cut  itself  a  narrower  bed ;  and  that  the 
spot  where  it  reached  the  higher  precipice  is  marked  by  the 
expansion  of  the  wide  basin  which  its  increased  violence  has 
excavated,  and  by  the  gradually  increasing  concavity  of  the 
rocks  below,  which  we  see  have  been  hollowed  into  a  complete 
vault  by  the  elastic  bound  of  the  water.  But  neither  he  nor  I 
could  tell  you  with  what  exquisite  and  finished  marking  of 
every  fragment  and  particle  of  soil  or  rock,  both  in  its  own 
structure  and  the  evidence  it  bears  of  these  great  influences, 
the  whole  of  this  is  confirmed  and  carried  out.^ 

With  this  inimitable  drawing  we  may  compare  the  rocks 

^  [See  Modem  Paintersy  vol.  iii.  ch.  x.  §  5,  where  Ruskin  reaffirms  this  statement 
and  refutes  the  objection  of  '^careless  readers/'  that  it  was  inconsistent  to  admire 
both  Turner  and  the  '^hard  and  distinct"  Pre-Raphaelites.  ^^ Nobody/'  he  there 
says,  *'  had  ever  given  so  many  hard  and  downright  facts  "  as  Turner.] 

'  [Eds.  1  and  2  add.  ''  You  must  work  and  watch  for  this  :  it  is  not  to  be  tauffht 
by  words."]  * 
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in  tlie  feRgromid  of  tiie  Uanthany.^  These  latter  are  not 
divided  fay  joints,  but  into  thin  horiaontal  and  ^  ^^  BmmtiM 
mated  beds,  whicfa  tiie  tonent  in  its  times  of  flood  iMtmmffmM 
has  chiselled  sway,  leaving  one  exposed  under  jmem/rdbtte 
another,  with  the  sweeping  maiks  of  its  eddies  ^^*'"^*"v 
npon  tiieir  edges.  And  here  we  have  an  instance  of  an  ex- 
eeplioQ  to  a  general  rale,  occasioned  by  particular  and  local 
action.  We  have  seen  that  tiie  acti<xi  of  water  over  any 
floifiioe  umivcr$alhf^  whether  fiJling,  as  in  rain,  ot  sweeping, 
as  a  torrent,  induces  convexity  of  form.  But  when  we 
have  FodLs  m  situ^  as  here,  exposed  at  their  edges  to  tiie 
violent  action  of  an  eddy,  that  eddy  will  cut  a  vault  or  circular 
^•oe  for  itsdf  (as  we  saw  on  a  large  scale  with  the  high 
watnfaD),  and  we  have  a  ccmcave  curve  intenrupting  the 
general  ccxitours  of  tiie  rock.  And  thus  Turner  (while  every 
edge  of  his  masses  is  rounded,  and,  tiie  momait  we  rise 
above  tiie  levd  of  tiie  water,  all  is  ccxivex)  has  interrupted 
the  great  ccxitours  of  his  strata  with  ccxicave  curves,  ffre- 
ciseiy  where  tiie  last  waves  of  the  torrent  have  swept 
against  the  exposed  edges  of  the  beds.  Nothing  could  man 
strikingiy  prove  the  depth  of  that  knowledge  by  which  every 
touch  of  this  consummate  artist  is  regulated,  that  universal 
command  of  subject  which  never  acts  finr  a  moment  on 
anythhig  conventional  or  habitual,  but  fills  every  comer  and 
^•oe  with  new  evidence  of  knowledge,  and  fresh  manifes- 
tation of  thought 

The  Lower  Fall  of  the  Tees,'  with  tiie  chain-bridge,  might 
serve  us  for  an  illustration  of  all  the  properties  and  ^  ^a  TSmm^9 
fonns  of  vertical  beds  of  rock,  as  the  Upper  Fall  irt«iv<^*- 
has  of  hnizontal ;  but  we  pass  rather  to  observe,  wfmtkettd 
in  detached  pieces  of  for^round,  the  particular  ^*'**^ 
modulation  of  parts  which  cannot  be  investigated  in  the 
grand  combinations  of  general  mass. 

The  blocks  of  stone  which  form  the  fw^ptnmd  of  the 

>  Uy,  mbo?«,  p.  401.] 

s  [Rfliair  tke  Upper  FkU  (sm  note  od  p.  424).  In  No.  24  of  AmAhmI  mt^  Wmlm; 
Ibr  otkor  refereooet,  wo  below,  we.  t.  ck  iu.  §§  21-25,  we.  W.  ck  1 1  15,  pp.  558-MS, 
187*    ft  m  e^gWKfd  in  roL  L  of  IWtr  mmd  Ruakim.] 
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It  is  not  until  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted  with 
^29  ne  these  simple  facts  of  form  as  they  are  illustrated 
unUmofaUin  by  the  slighter  works  of  Turner,  that  we  can  be- 
ginwv^'^iS^  come  at  all  competent  to  enjoy  the  combination  of 
Academy  all,  in  such  works  as  the  Mercury  and  Argus,  or 
^^^^*^^'  Bay  of  Baiffi,  in  which  the  mind  is  at  first  be- 

wildered by  the  abundant  outpouring  of  the  master's  know- 
ledge.^ Often  as  I  have  paused  before  these  noble  works,  I 
never  felt  on  returning  to  them  as  if  I  had  ever  seen  them 
before ;  for  their  abundance  is  so  deep  and  various,  that  the 
Qiind,  according  to  its  own  temper  at  the  time  of  seeing, 
perceives  some  new  series  of  truths  rendered  in  them,  just 
as  it  would  on  revisiting  a  natural  scene;  and  detects  new 
relations  and  associations  of  these  truths  which  set  the  whole 
picture  in  a  different  light  at  every  return  to  it.  And  this 
effect  is  especially  caused  by  the  management  of  the  fore- 
ground :  for  the  more  marked  objects  of  the  picture  may  be 
taken  one  by  one,  and  thus  examined  and  known;  but  the 
foregrounds  of  Tiuner  are  so  united  in  all  their  parts  that 
the  eye  cannot  take  them  by  divisions,  but  is  guided  from 
stone  to  stone  and  bank  to  bank,  discovering  truths  totally 
different  in  aspect  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  ap- 
proaches them,  and  approaching  them  in  a  different  direction, 
and  viewing  them  as  part  of  a  new  system  every  time  that  it 
befrins  its  course  at  a  new  point.    One  lesson,  how- 

%20.Andthe  ®  •  •   ui      4.         Ui.  u        n    u 

great  lewon  to  evcr,  wc  are  mvanably  taught  by  all,  however  ap- 
^^^^^^^  proached  or  viewed,  that  the  work  of  the  Great 
Spirit  of  nature  is  as  deep  and  unapproachable  in 
the  lowest  as  in  the  noblest  objects ;  that  the  Divine  mind  is 
as  visible  in  its  full  energy  of  operation  on  every  lowly  bank 
and  mouldering  stone,   as  in  the  lifting  of  the    pillars    of 

1  [Eds.  1  and  2  add  :— 

''But  if  we  once  comprehend  the  excellence  of  the  drawings,  we  shall 
find  that  these  ideal  works  are  little  more  than  glorious  combinations  of  the 
minor  studies,  combinations  uniting  the  gathered  thought  and  disciplined 
knowledge  of  years.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  them  in  writing,  the  mind 
itself  is  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  their  infinity,  and  how  shall  words  ex- 
press or  follow  that  which  to  the  eye  is  inexhaustible?  Often  as  I  .  .  ." 
For  another  reference  to  the  ''abundance"  in  these  works  see  pp.  243,  485.] 
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heaven,  and  settling  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  that  to 
the  rightly  perceiving  mind,  there  is  the  same  infinity,  the 
same  majesty,  the  same  power,  the  same  unity,  and  the  same 
perfection,  manifest  in  the  casting  of  the  clay  as  in  the 
scattering  of  the  cloud,  in  the  mouldering  of  the  dust  as  in 
the  kindling  of  the  day-star. 


SECTION  V 

OF   TRUTH    OF   WATERS 

CHAPTER  I 

OF  WATER,  AS  PAINTED  BY  THE  ANCIENTS 

Of  all  inorganic  substances,  acting  in  their  own  proper  nature, 
§  1.  Sketch  qf  *^d  without  assistance  or  combination,  water  is 
tke'/un^oM  the  most  wonderful.  If  we  think  of  it  as  the 
%fen^^  source  of  all  the  changefulness  and  beauty  which 
•'*'^-  we  have  seen  in  clouds;  then  as  the  instrument 

by  which  the  earth  we  have  contemplated  was  modelled  into 
sjnnmetry,  and  its  crags  chiselled  into  grace ;  then  as,  in  the 
form  of  snow,  it  robes  the  mountains  it  has  made  with  that 
transcendent  light  which  we  could  not  have  conceived  if  we 
had  not  seen ;  then  as  it  exists  in  the  foam  of  the  torrent,  in 
the  iris  which  spans  it,  in  the  morning  mist  which  rises  from 
it,  in  the  deep  crystalline  pools  which  mirror  its  hanging 
shore,  in  the  broad  lake  and  glancing  river;  finally,  in  that 
which  is  to  all  human  minds  the  best  emblem  of  unwearied 
imconquerable  power,  the  wild,  various,  fantastic,  tameless 
imity  of  the  sea ;  what  shall  we  compare  to  this  mighty,  this 
universal  element,  for  glory  and  for  beauty  ?  or  how  shall  we 
follow  its  eternal  changefulness  of  feeling  ?  It  is  like  trying 
to  paint  a  soul.* 

To  suggest  the  ordinary  appearance  of  calm  water,  to  lay 

^  [With  regard  to  this  section,  see  Appendix  iv.,  p.  678  (Pre£ace  to  In  Mantibtu 
Sanctis),  where  Ruskin  refers  to  the  incompleteness  of  his  treatment  of  sea-painting ; 
and  cf.  The  Eaglets  Nest,  §  129.] 

«  [§  1  is  §  27  of  Frondes  Agrestes,] 

494 
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oo  canvas  as  much  evideiioe  of  surface  and  reflection  as  may 
make  us  understand  that  water  is  meant,  is,  per-  gf  ntnn 
haps,  the  easiest  task  of  art;  and  even  ordinary  fg^j^yg** 
runnii^    or    falling    water    may   be    sufficiently  nppmntwti^m 
rendered,  by  observing  careful  curves  of  projec-  ^•**"^^ 
tion  with  a  dark  ground,  and  breaking  a  little  k^^iibuuf^ 
white  over  it,  as  we  see  done  with  judgment  and  ^/^'Vm'^^ 
troth  by  RujrsdaeL    But^  to  paint  the  actual  play  of  hue  an 
the  reflective  surface,  or  to  give  the  forms  and  fiiry  of  water 
when  it  begins  to  show  itself;  to  give  the  flashing  and  rocket- 
like  velocity  of  a  noble  cataract,  or  the  precisi<xi  and  grace 
of  the  sea  wave,  so  exquisitely  modelled,  though  so  modmigly 
transient,  so  mountainous  in  its  f<»rm,  yet  so  cloud-like  in  its 
motion,  with  its  variety  and  delicacy  of  colour,  when  every 
ripple  and  wreath  has  some  peculiar  passage  of  reflection  upon 
itself  alone,  and  the  radiating  and  scintillating  sunbeams  are 
mixed  with  the  dim  hues  of  transparent  depth  and  dark  rock 
below ;  to  do  this  perfectly  is  beyond  the  power  of  man ;  to 
do  it  even  partially  has  been  granted  to  but  one  or  two,  even 
of  those  few  who  have  dared  to  attempt  it. 

As  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  appearances  of  water 
have  equal  effect  on  all  its  forms,  it  would  be  in- 
judicious to  treat  the  subject  in  divisions ;  for  the  ^pnifwH^r 


forces  which  ffovem  the  waves  and  foam  of  ^<w*"^  the 
the  torrent  are  equally  influential  on  those  of  the 
sea,  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  glance  generally  at 
the  S3rstem  of  water-painting  of  each  school  and  artist,  than 
to  devote  separate  chapters  to  the  examination  of  the  lake, 
river,  or  sea-painting  of  alL  We  shall,  therefore,  vary  our 
usual  plan,  and  look  forward  at  the  water-painting  of  the 
ancients ;  then  at  that  of  the  modems  generally ;  lastly,  at 
that  of  Turner.' 

^  [Eds.  1  and  2  omit  the  words,  '*  to  paint  the  actual  play  of  hue  on  the  reflectifie 
•oHao^  or.  .  J^ 

M^nom  this  point  onwards  the  chapter  was  almost  entirely  different  in  eds.  1  and 
2.  Ine  earlier  version  of  the  chapter  is,  therefore,  printed  in  ejrtemo,  see  pp.  520-527. 
The  chapter,  as  it  stood  in  eds.  1  and  2,  was  subjected  to  criticism  in  the  Art  Uniom 
Jmnmal  and  the  ArtUt  and  Amaimu^i  MagasthM,  to  which  Rusldn  replied  in  the  latter 
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It  is  necessary  in  the  outset  to  state  briefly  one  or  two 
§  4.  Inaccuracy  ^^  t^e  Optical  Conditions  by  which  the  appearance 
^"^'*^^  of  the  sur£Eice  of  water  is  affected;  to  describe 
among  au  them  all  would  require  a  separate  essay,  even  if 
pointer*.  J  posscsscd  the  requisite  knowledge,  which  I  do 

not.  The  accidental  modifications  under  which  general  laws 
come  into  play  are  inniunerable,  and  often,  in  their  extreme 
complexity,  inexplicable,  I  suppose,  even  by  men  of  the  most 
extended  optical  knowledge.  What  I  shidl  here  state  are  a 
few  only  of  the  broadest  laws  verifiable  by  the  reader's  inune- 
diate  observation,  but  of  which,  nevertheless,  I  have  found 
artists  frequentiy  ignorant ;  owing  to  their  habit  of  sketching 
from  nature  without  thinking  or  reasoning,  and  especially  of 
finishing  at  home.  It  is  not  often,  I  believe,  that  an  artist 
draws  the  reflections  in  water  as  he  sees  them;  over  large 
spaces,  and  in  weather  that  is  not  very  calm,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  do  so ;  when  it  is  possible,  sometimes  in  haste, 
and  sometimes  in  idleness,  and  sometimes  under  the  idea  of 
improving  nature,  they  are  slurred  or  misrepresented.  It  is 
so  easy  to  give  something  like  a  suggestive  resemblance  of 
calm  water,  that,  even  when  the  landscape  is  finished  from 
nature,  the  water  is  merely  indicated  as  something  that  may 
be  done  at  any  time ;  and  then,  in  the  home  work,  come  the 
cold  leaden  greys  with  some,  and  the  violent  blues  and  greens 
with  others,  and  the  horizontal  lines  with  the  feeble,  and  the 
bright  touches  and  sparkles  with  the  dexterous,  and  every- 
thing that  is  shallow  and  commonplace  with  all.  Now,  the 
fact  is  that  there  is  hardly  a  road-side  pond  or  pool  which 
has  not  as  much  landscape  in  it  as  above  it.  It  is  not  the 
brown,  muddy,  dull  thing  we  suppose  it  to  be;  it  has  a 
heart  like  ourselves,  and  in  the  bottom  of  that  there  are  the 
boughs  of  the  tall  trees,  and  the  blades  of  the  shaking  grass, 
and  all  manner  of  hues  of  variable  pleasant  light  out  of  the 
sky.     Nay,  the  ugly  gutter,  that  stagnates  over  the  drain-bars 

maj^azine ;  see  Appendix  ii.  in  this  volume^  pp.  655-661.  The  later  version^  as  it  here 
stands^  must  have  been  written  after  May  1846 ;  for  it  includes  a  passage  from  the 
author's  diary  of  that  date  f see  below^  §  7) ;  the  third  ed.  was  published  in  uie  following 
September^  before  Ruskin  had  returned  from  his  foreign  tour  in  that  year.] 
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in  the  heurt  of  the  foul  city,  is  not  altogether  base;  down 
in  that,  if  you  will  look  deep  enough,  you  may  see  the  dark 
serious  blue  of  fSar-off  sky,  and  the  passing  of  pure  clouds. 
It  is  at  your  own  will  that  you  see,  in  that  despised  stream, 
either  the  refuse  of  the  street,  or  the  image  of  the  sky.  So 
it  is  with  almost  all  other  things  that  we  unkindly  deqnae. 
Now,  this  far-seeing  is  just  the  difference  between  the  great 
and  the  vulgar  painter:  the  common  man  knows  the  road- 
side pool  is  muddy,  and  draws  its  mud;  the  great  painter 
sees  beneath  and  behind  the  brown  surface  what  will  take 
him  a  day's  w<nrk  to  follow,  but  he  follows  it,  cost  what  it 
will.  And  if  painters  would  only  go  out  to  the  nearest 
common,  and  take  the  nearest  dirty  pond  among  the  fiirze, 
and  draw  that  thoroughly;  not  considering  that  it  is  water 
that  they  are  drawing,  and  that  water  must  be  done  in  a 
certain  way,  but  drawing  determinedly  what  they  see; — ^that 
is  to  say,  all  the  trees,  and  their  shaking  leaves,  and  all  the 
hazy  passages  of  disturbing  sunshine ;  and  the  bottom  sec» 
in  the  clearer  little  bits  at  the  edge,  and  the  stones  of  it; 
and  all  the  sky,  and  the  clouds  Ut  down  in  the  middle, 
drawn  as  completely  as  the  real  clouds  above ; — ^they  would 
eome  home  with  such  a  notion  of  water-painting  as  might  save 
me  and  every  one  else  all  trouble  of  writing  about  the  matter. 
But  now  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  take  the  ugly, 
itmnd,  yellow  surfitce  for  granted,  or  dse  ''improve"  it  at 
home ;  and,  instead  of  giving  that  refined,  complex,  dehcate, 
but  saddened  and  gloomy  reflection  in  the  polluted  water, 
they  clear  it  up  with  coarse  flashes  of  yellow,  and  green,  and 
Uoe,  and  spoil  their  own  eyes,  and  hurt  ours;  failing,  of 
course,  stiU  more  hopdessly  in  reaching  the  pure  light  of 
waves  thrown  loose.  And  so  Canaletto  is  still  thought  to 
have  painted  canals,  and  Vandevelde  and  Backhujrsen  to  have 
pointed  sea;  and  the  uninterpreted  streams  and  maligned 
sea  hiss  diame  upon  us  from  all  their  rocky  beds  and  hollow 
idiores. 

I  approach  this  part  of  my  subject  with  more  despond- 
ency than  any  other,  and  that  for  several  reasons ;  first,  the 

m.  2 1 
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water-painting  of  all  the  elder  landscape  painters,  except  a  few 
of  the  better  passages  of  Claude  and  Ruysdael,  is 
lA^S^^  so  execrable,  so  beyond  all  expression  and  explana- 
jHiH  iff  the  tion  bad,  and  Claude's  and  RuysdaeFs  best  so  cold 
and  valueless,  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  address 
those  who  like  such  painting;  I  do  not  know  what  their 
sensations  are  respecting  sea.  I  can  perceive  nothing  in 
Vandevelde  or  Backhuysen  of  the  lowest  redeeming  merit: 
no  power,  no  presence  of  intellect,  or  evidence  of  perception 
of  any  sort  or  kind;  no  resemblance,  even  the  feeblest,  of 
anything  natural;  no  invention,  even  the  most  sluggish,  of 
anything  agreeable.  Had  they  given  us  staring  green  seas 
with  hatchet  edges,  such  as  we  see  Her  Majesty's  ships 
so-and-so  fixed  into  by  the  heads  or  stems,  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  admiration  of  them  would  have  been  compre- 
hensible; there  being  a  natural  predilection  in  the  mind  of 
man  for  green  waves  with  curling  tops,  but  not  for  clay  and 
wool:  so  that  though  I  can  understand,  in  some  sort,  why 
people  admire  everything  else  in  the  old  art,  why  they  admire 
Salvator's  rocks,  and  Claude's  foregrounds,  and  Hobbima's 
trees,  and  Paul  Potter's  cattle,  and  Jan  Steen's  pans;  and 
while  I  can  perceive  in  all  these  likings  a  root  which  seems 
right  and  Intimate,  and  to  be  appealed  to ;  yet  when  I  find 
they  can  even  endure  the  sight  of  a  Backhuysen  on  their 
room  walls  (I  speak  seriously)  it  makes  me  hopeless  at  once* 
I  may  be  wrong,  or  they  may  be  wrong,  or  at  least  1  can 
conceive  of  no  principle  or  opinion  common  between  us, 
which  either  can  address  or  imderstand  in  the  other;  and 
yet  1  am  wrong  in  this  want  of  conception,  for  I  know  that 
Turner  once  liked  Vandevelde,^  and  I  can  trace  the  evil 
influence  of  Vandevelde  on  most  of  his  early  sea-painting, 
but  Turner  certainly  could  not  have  liked  Vandevelde  without 
some  legitimate  cause.  Another  discouraging  point  is,  that  I 
cannot  catch  a  wave,  nor  daguerreotype  it,  and  so  there  is 
no  coming  to  pure  demonstration;  but  the  forms  and  hues 

*  [See  ch.  xrii.  ("Of  the  Teachers  of  Turner")  in  vol.  iii.  of  Modem  Painters^ 
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of  water  must  always  be  in  some  measure  a  matter  of  dispute 
and  feeling,  and  the  more  so  because  there  is  no  perfect  or 
even  tolerably  perfect  sea-painting  to  refer  to.  The  sea  never 
has  been,  and  I  fancy  never  will  be  nor  can  be  painted;  it 
is  only  suggested  by  means  of  more  or  less  spiritual  and 
intelligent  conventionalism :  and  though  Turner  has  done 
enough  to  suggest  the  sea  mightily  and  gloriously,  after  all 
it  is  by  conventionalism  still,  and  there  remains  so  much  that 
is  unlike  nature,  that  it  is  always  possible  for  those  who  do 
not  feel  his  power  to  justify  their  dislike,  on  very  sufficient 
and  reasonable  groimds;  and  to  maintain  themselves  obsti- 
nately unreceptant  of  the  good,  by  insisting  on  the  deficiency 
which  no  mortal  hand  can  supply,  and  which  commonly  is 
most  manifest  on  the  one  hand,  where  most  has  been  achieved 
on  the  other. 

With  calm  water  the  case  is  different.  Facts  are  ascer- 
tainable and  demonstrable  there,  and,  by  the  notice  of  one 
or  two  of  the  simplest,  we  may  obtain  some  notion  of  the 
little  success  and  intelligence  of  the  elder  painters  in  this 
easier  field,  and  so  prove  their  probable  failure  in  contending 
with  greater  difficulties. 

I.  Water,  of  course,  owing  to  its  transparency,  possesses  not 
a  perfectly  reflective  surface,  like  that  of  speculum  §  g  ggg^^^ai 
metal,  but  a  surface  whose  reflective   power  is  2i«t«*fcA 
dependent  on  the  angle  at  which  the  rays  to  be  ^^mnenaqf 
reflected  falL     The  smaller  this  angle,  the  greater  JJ*'?^-   ^^p 
are  the  number  of  rays  reflected.     Now,  according  qfUi^^ieciive 
to  the  number  of  rays  reflected  is  the  force  of  the  «•/««. 
image  of  objects  above,  and  according  to  the  number  of  rajrs 
transmitted  is  the  perceptibility  of  objects  below,  the  water. 
Hence  the  visible  transparency  and  reflected  power  of  water 
are  in  inverse  ratio.     In  looking  down  into  it  from  above,  we 
receive  transmitted  rays  which  exhibit  either  the  bottom  or 
the  objects  floating  in  the  water ;  or  else  if  the  water  be  deep 
and  clear,  we  receive  very  few  rays,  and  the  water  looks  black. 
In  looking  along  water  we  receive  reflected  rays,  and  therefore 
the  image  of  objects  above  it.     Hence,  in  shallow  water  on  a 
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level  share  the  bottom  is  seen  at  our  feet,  clearly ;  it  becomes 
more  and  more  obscme  as  it  retires,  even  though  the  water  do 
not  increase  in  depth ;  and  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  twenty 
yards,  more  or  less  according  to  our  height  above  the  water, 
becomes  entirely  invisible,  lost  in  the  lustre  of  the  reflected 
surface. 

II.  The  brighter  the  objects  reflected,  the  larger  the  angle 
at  which  reflection  is  visible.  It  is  always  to 
henmhusqf  ^  remembered  that,  strictly  speaking,  only  light 
d^f!^'  objects  are  reflected,  and  that  the  darker  ones  are 
•nd don^not  '  sccn  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  rays  of 
^J^ftr^A/  light  that  they  can  send;  so  that  a  dark  object 
comparatively  loses  its  power  to  affect  the  sur&ce 
of  water,  and  tiie  water  in  the  space  of  a  dark  reflection  is 
seen  partially  with  the  image  of  the  object,  and  partially 
transparent.  It  will  be  found  on  observation  that  under  a 
bank,  suf^se  with  dark  trees  above  showing  spaces  of  bright 
sky,  the  bright  sky  is  reflected  distinctly,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  water  is  in  those  spaces  not  seen ;  but  in  the  dark  spaces 
of  reflection  we  see  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  the  colour 
of  that  bottom  and  of  the  water  itself  mingles  with  and 
modifies  that  of  the  colour  of  the  trees  castii^  the  dark 
reflection. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  circumstances  connected 
with  water  surfEu^e,  for  by  these  means  a  variety  of  colour 
and  a  grace  and  evanescence  are  introduced  in  the  reflection 
otherwise  impossible.  Of  course,  at  great  distances,  even  the 
darkest  objects  cast  distinct  images,  and  the  hue  of  the  water 
cannot  be  seen ;  but,  in  near  water,  the  occurrence  of  its  own 
colour  modifying  the  dark  reflections  while  it  leaves  light  ones 
unaffected  is  of  infinite  value. 

Take,  by  way  of  example,  an  extract  from  my  own  diary 
at  Venice.^ 

^  [This  it  from  the  diary  of  1846.  very  slightly  abbreviated ;  Ruskin  went  abroad  with 
his  parents  in  that  year  from  April  to  September.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  citation 
in  the  text  does  not  appear  in  the  diary^  where^  however^  there  is  a  page  torn  out — 
perhaps  to  be  used  as  "copy"  here.] 
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**  May  ITth,  4  p.m.  Looking  east  the  water  is  calm,  and 
reflects  the  sky  and  vessels,  with  this  peculiarity:  the  sky, 
which  is  pale  blue,  is  in  its  reflection  of  the  same  kind  of 
blue,  only  a  little  deeper;  but  the  vessels*  kulh,  which  are 
blacky  are  reflected  in  pale  sea  green^  Le.  the  natural  colour 
of  the  water  under  sunlight ;  while  the  orange  masts  of  the 
vessels,  wet  with  a  recent  ^ower,  are  reflected  without  change 
of  colour^  only  not  quite  so  bright  as  above.  One  ship 
hsA  a  white,  another  a  red  stripe,*'  (I  ou^t  to  have  said, 
nmning  hcnrizontally  along  the  gunwales,)  **  of  these  the  water 
takes  no  notice. 

<^What  is  curious,  a  boat  passes  across  with  white  and 
dark  figures,  the  water  reflects  the  dark  ones  in  green,  and 
misses  out  aU  the  white;  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  dark 
images  being  opposed  to  the  bright  reflected  sky. 

'*  A  boat  swinging  near  the  quay  casts  an  apparent  shadow 
QD  the  rippled  water.  This  appearance  I  find  to  be  owing 
altogether  to  the  increased  r^lecUve  power  of  the  water  in  the 
aha^d  space ;  for  the  further  sides  of  the  ripples  therein  take 
the  deep  pure  blue  of  the  sky,  coming  stnmgly  dark  on  the 
pale  green,  and  the  nearer  sides  take  the  pale  grey  of  the 
cloud,  hardly  darker  than  the  bright  green.'* 

I  have  inserted  the  last  two  paragraphs  ^  because  they  will 
be  useful  to  us  presently ;  all  that  I  wish  to  insist  upon  here 
18  the  showing  c^  the  local  colour  (pea-green)  of  the  water  in 
the  spaces  which  were  occupied  by  dark  reflections,  and  the 
imaltered  colour  of  the  bright  ones. 

III.   Clear  water  takes   no   shadow,  and  that    for  two 
leascms :  a  perfect  surface  of  speculum  metal  takes  o  ^  ^^^^ 
BO  shadow  (this  the  reader  may  instantly  demon-  taAet  no 
strate  for  himself),  and  a   perfectly  transparent  *^^'^^' 
body,  as  air,  takes  no  shadow,  hence  water,  whether  trans- 
parent or  reflective,  takes  no  shadow. 


^rriiei 

.teiffbt 


iniertion  wu  fint  made  in  ed.  4.    In  ad.  3  the  pawnge^  '^  A  boat  swinfini^ 
,  men,"  did  not  mppmr;  and  inatoad  af  ''I  have  maatted 


tkay  wiVt"  tha  worda  Kara  w«ra:  ''I  Imif  left  tha  paaaaga  abaat  tha  wkita  and  rad 
alripa,  baeanaa  it  wiU,"  ate.] 
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But  shadows,  or  the  fonns  of  them,  appear  on  water 
frequently  and  sharply :  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  explain  the 
causes  of  these,  as  they  form  one  of  the  most  eminent  sources 
of  error  in  water-painting. 

First,  water  in  shade  is  much  more  reflective  than  water 
in  sunlight.  Under  sunlight  the  local  colour  of  the  water  is 
commonly  vigorous  and  active,  and  forcibly  affects,  as  we 
have  seen,  all  the  dark  reflections,  commonly  diminishing 
their  depth.  Under  shade,  the  reflective  power  is  in  a  high 
degree  increased,*  and  it  will  be  found  most  frequently  that 
the  forms  of  shadows  are  expressed  on  the  surface  of  water, 
not  by  actual  shade,  but  by  more  genuine  reflection  of  objects 
above.  This  is  another  most  important  and  valuable  circum- 
stance, and  we  owe  to  it  some  phenomena  of  the  highest 
beauty. 

A  very  muddy  river,  as  the  Amo  for  instance  at  Florence, 
is  seen  during  sunshine  of  its  own  yellow  colour,  rendering 
all  reflections  discoloured  and  feeble.  At  twilight  it  recovers 
its  reflective  power  to  the  frillest  extent,  and  the  mountains 
of  Carrara  are  seen  reflected  in  it  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  a 
crystalline  lake.  The  Mediterranean,  whose  determined  blue 
yields  to  hardly  any  modifying  coloiu*  in  day-time,  receives  at 
evening  the  image  of  its  rocky  shores.  On  our  own  seas,  seem- 
ing shadows  are  seen  constantly  cast  in  purple  and  blue,  upon 
pale  green.  These  are  no  shadows,  but  the  pure  reflection  of 
dark  or  blue  sky  above,  seen  in  the  shadowed  space,  refused 
by  the  local  colour  of  the  sea  in  the  sunlighted  spaces,  and 
turned  more  or  less  purple  by  the  opposition  of  the  vivid  green. 

We  have  seen  however  above,  that  the  local  colour  of 

water,  while  it  comparatively  refuses  dark  reflec- 

tionqfdat^'    tious,  acccpts  bright  oHcs  without  deadening  them. 

^'^^^  ^     Hence  when  a  shadow  is  thrown  across  a  space  of 

water  of  strong  local  colour,  receiving,  alternately, 

light  and  dark  reflections,  it  has  no  power  of  increasing  the 

*  I  state  this  merely  as  a  fact :?.  I  am  unable  satisfactorily  to  account 
for  it  on  optical  principles^  and  were  it  otherwise  the  investigation  would  be 
of  little  interest  to  the  general  reader^  and  little  value  to  the  artist. 
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reflectiveness  of  the  water  in  the  bright  spaces,  still  less  of 
diminishing  it;  hence,  on  all  the  dark  reflections  it  is  seen 
more  or  less  distinctly,  on  all  the  light  ones  it  vanishes 
altogether. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  of  the  exquisite  complexity 
of  efiect  induced  by  these  various  circumstances  in  co- 
operation. 

Suppose  a  space  of  clear  water  showing  the  bottom,  under 
a  group  of  trees  showing  sky  through  their  branches,  and 
easting  shadows  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  we  will 
suppose  also  to  possess  some  colour  of  its  own.  Close  to  us, 
we  shall  see  the  bottom,  with  the  shadows  of  the  trees  clearly 
thrown  upon  it,  and  the  colour  of  the  water  seen  in  its 
genuineness  by  transmitted  li^t.  Farther  ofi^,  the  bottom 
will  be  gradually  lost  sight  of,  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
dark  reflections  much  fSarther  than  in  the  li^t  ones.  At 
last  it  ceases  to  afiect  even  the  former,  and  the  pure  surfiMse 
effect  takes  place.  The  blue  bright  sky  is  reflected  truly, 
but  the  dark  trees  are  reflected  imperfectly,  and  the  colour 
of  the  water  is  seen  instead.  Where  the  shadow  falls  on 
these  dark  reflections  a  darkness  is  seen  plainly,  which  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  the  pure  dear  reflection  of  the  dark  trees ; 
when  it  crosses  the  reflection  of  the  sky,  the  shadow,  being 
thus  fictitious,  of  necessity  vanishes. 

Farther,  on  whatever  dust  and  other  foulness  may  be 
present  in  water,  real  shadow  of  course  fiedls  clear  and  dark  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  solid  substance  present.  On 
very  muddy  rivers,  real  shadow  fiedls  in  sunli^t  nearly  as 
sharply  as  on  land;  on  our  own  sea,  the  apparent  shaidow 
caused  by  increased  reflection  is  much  increased  in  depth  by 
the  chalkiness  and  impurity  of  the  water. 

Farther,  when  surfiace  is  rippled,  every  ripple,  up  to  a 
certain  variable  distance  on  each  side  of  the  spectator,  and 
at  a  certain  angle  between  him  and  the  sun  varying  with 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  ripples,  reflects  to  him  a  small 
image  of  the  sun.  Hence  those  dazzling  fields  of  expanding 
light  so  often  seen  upon  the  sea.    Any  object  that  comes 
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between  the  sun  and  these  ripples  takes  fiXMn  than  the  power 
of  reflecting  the  sun,  and,  in  consequence,  all  their  light; 
hence  any  intervening  objects  cast  upon  such  spaces  seeming 
shadows  of  intense  force,  and  of  the  exact  shapct  and  in 
the  exact  place,  of  real  shadows,  and  yet  which  are  no 
more  real  shadows  than  the  withdrawal  of  an  image  of 
a  piece  of  white  paper  from  a  mirror  is  a  shadow  on  the 
mirror. 

Farther,  in  all  shallow  water,  more  or  less  in  proportion 
to  its  shallowness,  but  in  some  measure,  I  suppose,  up  to 
depths  of  forty  or  fifty  £athoms,  and  perhaps  more,  the  local 
colour  of  the  water  depends  in  great  measure  oa  light  re- 
flected &om  the  bottom.  This,  however,  is  especially  manifest 
in  clear  rivers  like  the  Rhone,  where  the  absence  of  the 
hght  reflected  from  below  forms  im  apparent  shadow,  oftai 
visibly  detached  some  distance  from  the  floating  object  which 
casts  it 

The  following  extract  from  my  own  diary  at  Geneva,^ 
§  10.  Bxampie9  ^*^  **^^  ^*  paragraph  of  that  already  given  at 
on  the  water  qf  Venice,  illustrates  both  this  and  the  other  points 
the  Rhone.        ^^  YiKV^  been  stating. 

^'Geneva,  21st  April,  mining.  The  sunli^t  faUs  from 
the  cypresses  of  Rousseau's  island  straight  towards  the  bridge. 
The  shadows  of  the  bridge  and  of  the  trees  fall  on  the  water 
in  leaden  purple,  opposed  to  its  general  hue  of  aquamarine 
green.  This  green  colour  is  caused  by  the  light  being  re- 
flected from  the  bottom,  though  the  bottom  is  not  seen ;  as 
is  evident  by  its  becoming  paler  towards  the  middle  of  the 
river,  where  the  water  shoals,  on  which  pale  part  the  purple 
shadow  of  the  small  bridge  falls  most  forcibly ;  which  shadow^ 
however,  is  still  only  apparent,  being  the  absence  of  this 
reflected  light,  associated  with  the  increased  reflective  power 
of  the  water,  which  in  those  spaces  reflects  blue  sky  above. 
A  boat  swings  in  the  shoal  water ;  its  reflection  is  cast  in  & 
transparent  pear-green,  which  is  considerably  dark«  than  the 

^  [Thi9  agaiu  is  the  diary  of  1846.  ] 
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paie  aquamarine  of  the  surface  at  the  spots.  Its  shadow  is 
detached  from  it  just  about  half  the  depth  of  the  reflecticnu 
wfaicht  therefore,  forms  a  bright  gre^i  light  between  the  keel 
of  the  boat  and  its  shadow;  where  the  shadow  cuts  the 
reflection,  the  reflection  is  daricest  and  something  Uke  the 
true  colour  of  the  boat ;  where  the  shadow  falls  out  of  the 
reflection,  it  is  of  a  leaden  purple,  pale.  Another  boat,  nearer^ 
in  deeper  water,  shows  no  idiadow  whatsoever,  and  the  reflec- 
tioD  is  marked  by  its  transparent  green,  while  the  surroundii^ 
water  takes  a  Ughtish  blue  reflection  from  the  sky/' 

The  above  notes,  after  what  has  been  said,  require  na 
comment;  but  one  more  case  must  be  stated  belonging  to 
rough  water.  Every  large  wave  of  the  sea  is  in  ordinary 
circumstances  divided  into,  or  rather  covered  by,  innumerable 
smaller  waves,  each  of  which,  in  all  probability,  from  some 
of  its  edges  or  surfieu^es  reflects  the  sunbeams;  and  hence 
result  a  glitter,  polish,  and  vigorous  li^t  over  the  whole 
flank  of  the  waves,  whidi  are,  of  course,  instantly  withdrawn 
within  the  space  of  a  cast  shadow,  whose  form,  therefore, 
though  it  does  not  afiect  the  great  body  or  ground  of  the 
watw  in  the  least,  is  sufficiently  traceable  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  high  lights;  also  every  string  and  wreath  of  foam 
above  or  within  the  wave  takes  real  shadow,  and  thus  adds 
to  the  impression. 

I  have  not  stated  one  half  of  the  circumstances  which 
produce  or  influence  effects  of  shadow  on  water;  but,  lest  I 
should  confuse  or  weary  the  reader,  I  leave  him  to  pursue  the 
sulgect  for  himself;  enough  having  been  stated  to  estaUish 
this  general  principle,  that  whenever  shadow  is  seen  on  clear 
water,  and,  in  a  measure,  even  on  foul  water,  it  is  not,  as  aa 
land,  a  dark  shade  subduing  the  sunny  general  hue  to  a  lower 
tone,  but  it  is  a  space  of  an  entirely  <hfferent  colour,  subject 
itadf,  by  its  susceptibility  of  reflection,  to  infinite  varieties  of 
depth  and  hue,  and  liaJble,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
dinppear  altogether;  and  that,  therefore,  whenever  we  have 
to  paint  such  shadows,  it  is  not  only  the  hue  of  the  water 
its^  that  we  have  to  consider,  but  all  the  dieumfltanoes  fajr 
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which  m  the  position  attributed  to  them  such  shaded  spaces 
could  be  affected. 

IV.  If  water  be  rippled,  the  side  of  every  ripple  next  to 
511  Effeetof  ^^  reflects  a  piece  of  the  sky,  and  the  side  of 
Hpfieondu-  cvcry  ripple  farthest  from  us  reflects  a  piece  of 
tant  water.  ^^  opposite  shorc,  or  of  whatever  objects  may 
be  beyond  the  ripple.  But  as  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the 
farther  sides  of  the  ripples  on  the  retiring  surface,  the  whole 
rippled  space  will  then  be  reflective  of  the  sky  only.  Thus, 
where  calm  distant  water  receives  reflections  of  high  shores, 
every  extent  of  rippled  surface  appears  as  a  bright  line  in- 
terrupting that  reflection  with  the  colour  of  the  sky. 

V.  When  a  ripple  or  swell  is  seen  at  such  an  angle  as  to 

afibrd  a  view  of  its  farther  side,  it  carries  the  re- 
ikm'itfr^^  flcctiou  of  objects  farther  down  than  calm  water 
turns  by  nwmng  would.  Therefore  all  motion  in  water  elongates 
reflections,  and  throws  them  into  confrised  vertical 
lines.  The  real  amount  of  this  elongation  is  not  distinctly 
visible,  except  in  the  case  of  very  bright  objects,  and  especially 
of  lights,  as  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  lamps  by  a  river  shore, 
whose  reflections  are  hardly  ever  seen  as  circles  or  points, 
which  of  course  they  are  on  perfectly  calm  water,  but  as  long 
streams  of  tremulous  light. 

But  it  is  strange  that  while  we  are  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  which  ought  to  be  a  mere 
circle,  elongated  into  a  stream  of  light,  extending  from  the 
horizon  to  the  shore,  the  elongation  of  the  reflection  of  a  sail 
or  other  object  to  one  half  of  this  extent  is  received,  if  repre- 
sented in  a  picture,  with  incredulity  by  the  greater  number 
of  spectators.  In  one  of  Turner's  Venices  the  image  of  the 
white  lateen  sails  of  the  principal  boat  is  about  twice  as  long 
as  the  sails  themselves.  I  have  heard  the  truth  of  this 
simple  effect  disputed  over  and  over  again  by  intelligent 
persons ;  and  yet,  on  any  water  so  exposed  as  the  lagoons  of 
Venice,  the  periods  are  few  and  short  when  there  is  so  little 
motion  as  that  the  reflection  of  sails  a  mile  off  shall  not  affect 
the  swell  within  ten  feet  of  the  spectator. 
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There  is,  however,  a  strange  arbitrariness  about  this  elonga- 
tion of  reflection,  which  prevents  it  from  being  truly  felt  If 
we  see  on  an  extent  of  lightly  swelling  water  surface  the 
image  of  a  bank  of  white  clouds,  with  masses  of  higher  ac- 
cumulation at  intervals,  the  water  will  not  usually  reflect  the 
whole  bank  in  an  elongated  form,  but  it  will  conunonly  take 
the  eminent  parts,  and  reflect  them  in  long  straight  columns 
of  defined  breadth,  and  miss  the  intermediate  lower  parts 
altogether ;  and  even  in  doing  this  it  will  be  capricious,  for  it 
will  take  one  eminence,  and  miss  another,  with  no  apparent 
reason ;  and  often  when  the  sky  is  covered  with  white  douds, 
some  of  those  clouds  will  cast  long  towerlike  reflections,  and 
others  none,  so  arbitrarily  that  the  spectator  is  often  puzzled 
to  find  out  which  are  the  accepted  and  which  the  refused. 

In  many  cases  of  this  kind  it  will  be  found  rather  that  the 
eye  is,  from  want  of  use  and  care,  insensible  to  the  reflectioii 
than  that  the  reflection  is  not  there ;  and  a  little  thought  and 
careful  observation  will  show  us  that  what  we  conunonly 
suppose  to  be  a  surface  of  uniform  colour  is,  indeed,  afiected 
more  or  less  by  an  infinite  variety  of  hues,  prolonged,  like  the 
sun  image,  from  a  great  distance,  and  that  our  apprehension 
of  its  lustre,  purity,  and  even  of  its  surface,  is  in  no  small 
degree  dependent  on  oiu*  feeling  of  these  multitudinous  hues, 
which  the  continual  motion  of  that  surface  prevents  us  frt)m 
analjrsing  or  understanding  for  what  they  are. 

VI.  Rippled  water,  of  which  we  can  see  the  farther  side 
of  the  waves,  will    reflect  a  perpendicular    line  §  13.  ^g^  ^ 
clearly,  a  bit  of  its  length  being  given  on  the  side  ^fp^.^!!!^^ 
of  each  wave,  and  easily  joined  by  the  eye.     But  and  incKmed 
if  the  line  slope,  its  reflection  will  be  excessively  «»«v^- 
confused  and  disjointed;  and  if  horizontal,  nearly  invisible. 
It  was  this  circumstance  which  prevented  the  red  and  white 
stripe  of  the  ships  at  Venice,  noticed   above,  frt)m  being 
visible. 

VII.  Every  reflection  is  the  image  in  reverse  of  just  ao 
much  of  the  objects  beside  the  water,  as  we  could  see  if  we 
were  jdaeed  as  much  under  the  level  of  the  water  as  we  are 
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actually  above  it.  If  an  object  be  ao  f ar  bade  firom  the  hank, 
that  if  we  were  five  feet  under  the  water  level  we 
Ul^n^^m  could  not  scc  it  over  the  bank,  then,  standing  five 
»»w»^>*wi  feet  above  the  water,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see 
its  image  under  the  reflected  bank.  Hence  the 
reflection  of  all  ol^ects  that  liave  any  sk>pe  bade  fix>nEi  the 
water  is  shortened,  and  at  last  disappears  as  we  rise  above 
it.  Lakes  seen  fiom  a  great  height  appear  like  ^btes  of 
metal  set  in  the  landscape,  reflecting  the  dcy,  but  none  of 
their  shores. 

VIII.  Any  given  point  of  the  object  above  the  water  is 
S 10.  Deftectum  i^^<^d9  ^  reflected  at  all,  at  some  spot  in  a 
^tmiv0t«fi  vertical  line  beneath  it,  so  long  as  the  plane  of 
agUated  water,  ^j^^  water  is  horizsoutaL  On  rippled  water  a  slight 
deflection  sometimes  takes  place,  and  the  image  of  a  vertical 
tower  will  slope  a  little  away  firom  the  wind,  owing  to 
the  casting  of  the  image  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  ripphss. 
On  the  slopiog  sides  of  large  waves  the  deflection  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  slope.  For  rou^  practice,  after  the  slope  of 
the  wave  is  determined,  let  the  artist  turn  his  paper  until  such 
slope  becomes  horizsontal,  and  then  paint  the  refl^ions  of  any 
object  upon  it  as  on  level  water,  and  he  will  be  n^t. 

Such  are  the  most  common  and  general  optical  laws  wfaidi 
are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  painting 
qf^Ufh^^  of  water.  Yet,  in  the  appUcation  of  them  as 
ne$$,a9weUa§  tests  of  good  or  bad  water-painting,  we  must  be 
LiceMu!'ho¥f  cautious  in  the  extreme.  An  artist  may  know  all 
taken  by  great  thcsc  laws,  and  Comply  with  them,  and  yet  paint 
water  execrably;  and  he  may  be  ignorant  of 
every  one  of  them,  and,  in  their  turn,  and  in  certain  places, 
violate  every  one  of  them,  and  yet  paint  water  glcmously. 
Thousands  of  exquisite  effects  take  place  in  nature,  utterly 
inexplicable,  and  which  can  be  believed  only  while  they  are 
seen ;  the  combinations  and  appUcations  of  the  above  laws  are 
so  varied  and  compUcated  that  no  knowledge  or  labour  could, 
if  appUed  analytically,  keep  pace  with  them.  Constant  and 
eager  watchfulness,  and  portfolios  fiUed  with  actual  statements 
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of  water-effect,  drawn  on  the  spot  and  on  the  instant,  are 
¥Forth  more  to  the  painter  than  the  most  extended  optical 
knowledge.  Without  these  all  his  knowledge  will  end  in  a 
pedantic  fiedsdiiood;  with  these  it  does  not  matter  how  gross 
or  how  daring  here  and  there  may  be  his  violations  of  this  or 
that  law ;  his  very  transgressions  will  be  admirable. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  a  dangerous  principle  to  ad- 
vance in  these  days  of  idleness.  I  cannot  help  it ;  it  is  true,  and 
must  be  affirmed.  Of  all  contemptible  criticism,  that  is  most 
to  be  contemned  which  punishes  great  works  of  art  when  they 
fight  without  armour,  and  refuses  to  feel  or  acknowledge  the 
f^eat  spiritual  refracted  sun  of  their  truth,  because  it  has 
risen  at  a  fSEdse  angle,  and  burst  upon  them  before  its  ap- 
pointed time.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  it  is  not  feeling,  nor  fSsmcy,  nor  imagination,  so  called, 
that  I  have  put  before  science,  but  watchfulness,  experience, 
aflfection,  and  trust  in  nature ;  and  farther  let  it  be  observed, 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  license  takai  by  one 
man  and  another,  which  makes  one  license  admirable,  and  the 
other  punishable;  and  that  this  difference  is  of  a  kind  suffi- 
ciently discernible  by  every  earnest  person,  though  it  is  not 
so  explicable  as  that  we  can  beforehand  say  where  and  when, 
or  even  to  whom,  the  license  is  to  be  forgiven.  In  the 
Paradise  of  Tintoret,  in  the  Academy  of  Venice,^  the  angel  is 
seen  in  the  distance  driving  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  the  garden : 
not  leading  them  to  the  gate  with  consolation  or  counsel ;  the 
painter's  strange  ardour  of  ccmception  cannot  suffer  this.*  Full 
speed  they  fly,  the  angel  and  the  human  creatures ;  the  angd, 
wrapt  in  an  orb  of  light,  floats  on,  stooped  forward  in  his 
fierce  flight,  and  does  not  touch  the  ground;  the  chastised 
creatures  rush  before  him  in  abandoned  terror.     All  this  might 

^  [This  it  the  picture  called  '^  Adam  and  Eve  "  (uow  Na  43  iu  Room  II.}.  Eve,  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge^  ^^^^  ^^  trunk  with  her  right  arm,  while  the 
ofitrt  Adam  the  apple  with  her  left  hand.  The  episode  of  the  ezpultion  from  I^radiae, 
deecrihed  hj  Rutldn  ahove,  la  ahown  to  the  rignt  in  the  baclqpronnd.  For  another 
raferwioe  to  the  ''  Adam  and  Ev«/'  tee  ahove,  p.  17a] 
'  [In  edt.  3  and  4  thit  patttge  readt : — 

''oQt  of  the  garden.    Not,  for  Tintoret,  the  leading  to  the  gats  with  oontolatum 
or  eountel ;  hit  ttrange  Mndour  of  coneeption  la  teen  here  aa  eteiywheie.^ 
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have  been  invented  by  another,  thou^  in  other  hands  it 
would  assuredly  have  been  offensive;  but  cme  circumstance, 
which  completes  the  story,  could  have  been  thought  of  m 
dared  by  none  but  Tintoret.  The  angel  casts  a  shadow 
before  hun  towards  Adam  and  Eve. 

Now  that  a  globe  of  light  should  cast  a  shadow  is  a  license, 
as  far  as  mere  optical  matters  are  concerned,  of  the  most 
audacious  kind.  But  how  beautiful  is  the  circumstance  in  its 
application  here,  showing  that  the  angel,  who  is  light  to  all 
dse  around  him,  is  darkness  to  those  whom  he  is  conoutnissioned 
to  banish  for  ever  I 

I  have  before  noticed  the  license  of  Rubens  in  making  his 
horizon  an  oblique  line.^  His  object  is  to  carry  the  eye  to  a 
given  point  in  the  distance.  The  road  winds  to  it,  the  clouds 
fly  at  it,  the  trees  nod  to  it,  a  flock  of  sheep  scamper  towards 
it,  a  carter  points  his  whip  at  it,  his  horses  pull  for  it,  the 
figures  push  for  it,  and  tiiie  horizon  slopes  to  it.  If  the 
horizon  had  been  horizontal,  it  would  have  embarrassed  every- 
thing and  everybody. 

In  Turner's  Fas  de  Calais^  there  is  a  buoy  poised  on  the 
ridge  of  a  near  wave.  It  casts  its  reflection  vertically  down 
the  flank  of  the  wave,  which  slopes  steeply.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  this  is  license  or  mistake;  I  suspect  the  latter,  for 
the  same  thing  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  Turner's  seas ;  but 
I  am  almost  certain  that  it  would  have  been  done  wilfully 
in  this  case,  even  had  the  mistake  been  recognized,  for  the 
vertical  line  is  necessary  to  the  picture,  and  the  eye  is  so  little 
accustomed  to  catch  the  real  bearing  of  the  reflections  on  the 
slopes  of  waves  that  it  does  not  feel  the  fault. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  Ulffizii  at  Florence, 
off  the  Tribune,  there  are  two  so-called  Claudes;'  one  a  pretty 
wooded  landscape,  I  think  a  copy,  the  other  a  marine  with 

^  [See  above,  p.  188.1 

*  [Otherwise  called  ^'  Now  for  the  Painter  :  Passengers  going  on  Board,"  tthiliited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1827,  engraved  in  1880 ;  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Naylor. 
For  another  reference,  see  below,  p.  668.1 

>  [Now  rearranged.  The  landscape,  No.  348,  is  in  Room  VIL  :  the  marine.  ''  Sea- 
piMe,  with  a  Villa/'  is  Na  774  in  Room  VI.] 
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architecture,  very  sweet  and  genuine.  The  sun  is  setting  at 
the  side  of  the  picture,  it  casts  a  long  stream  of  « ^^  variau9 
light  upon  the  water.  This  stream  of  light  is  UeeMetor 
oblique,  and  comes  from  the  horiison,  where  it  is  JSn^iJ^^ 
under  the  sun,  to  a  point  near  the  centre  of  the  Oawie,  Ouyp, 
picture.  If  this  had  been  done  as  a  license,  it  ^^*~^^' 
would  be  an  instance  of  most  absurd  and  unjustifiable  license, 
as  the  fault  is  detected  by  the  eye  in  a  mon^nt,  and  there  is 
no  occasion  nor  excuse  for  it.  But  I  imagine  it  to  be  an 
instance  rather  of  the  harm  of  imperfect  science.  Taking  his 
impression  instinctively  from  nature,  Claude  usually  did  what 
is  right  and  put  his  reflection  vertically  under  the  sun ; 
probably,  however,  he  had  read  in  some  treatise  on  optics 
that  every  point  in  this  reflection  was  in  a  vertical  plane 
between  the  sun  and  spectator;  or  he  might  have  noticed, 
walking  on  the  shore,  that  the  reflection  came  straight 
from  the  sun  to  his  feet,  and  intending  to  indicate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  spectator,  drew  in  his  next  picture  the  reflection 
sloping  to  this  supposed  point,  the  error  being  excusable 
enough,  and  plausible  enough  to  have  been  lately  revived 
and  systematized.* 

In  the  picture  of  Cuyp,  No.  88  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,^ 

*  Paney's  Convergence  of  Perpendiculars,  I  have  not  space  here  to  enter 
into  any  lengthy  exposure  of  this  mistake,  but  reasoning  is  fortunately  un- 
necessary,  the  appeal  to  experiment  being  easy.  Every  picture  is  the  repre- 
sentation, as  before  stated^  of  a  vertical  plate  of  glass^  with  what  might 
be  seen  through  it  drawn  on  its  surface.  Let  a  vertical  plate  of  glass  be 
taken,  and  wherever  it  be  placed,  whether  the  sun  be  at  its  side  or  at  its 
centre,  the  reflection  will  always  be  found  in  a  vertical  line  under  the  sun, 
parallel  with  the  side  of  the  glass.  The  pane  of  any  window  looking  to  sea  is 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  this  experiment ;  and  yet  it  is  not  long  since 
this  very  principle  was  disputed  with  me  by  a  man  of  much  taste  and  informa- 
tion, who  supposed  Turner  to  be  wrong  in  drawing  the  reflection  straight 
down  at  the  side  of  his  picture,  as  in  his  Lancaster  Sands,  and  innumerable 
other  instances.* 

^  [Now  No.  245,  '^  Landscape  with  Cattle  and  Figures ; "  for  a  longer  notice  of 
the  point  made  above,  see  below,  pp.  524-525 ;  for  another  reference  to  the  picture, 

abi)ve,  p.  272.] 

-  [For  lluskin's  cliscuBsioii  of  the  theories  and  practice  advocated  in  Parsey's  Con- 
vergenre  of  PerpendicularM,  see  Vol.  1.  pp.  21.5-2»'J4.  Turner's  drawing  of  I^ancanter 
Sands  (Farnley  collection)  is  engraved  in  vol.  ii.  of  Turner  and  Rugkin.] 
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the  post  at  the  end  of  the  bank  easts  three  or  four  radiating 
reflections.  This  is  visibly  neither  license  nor  half-science, 
but  pure  ignorance.  Again,  in  the  picture  attributed  to 
Paul  Potter,  No.  176  Dulwidi  Gallery,^  I  believe  most  people 
must  feel,  the  moment  they  lo^  at  it,  that  there  is  somel^in^ 
wrong  with  the  water,  that  it  looks  odd,  and  hard,  and  tike 
ice  or  lead;  and  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  tell  the 
reason  of  the  inqnression,  for  when  they  go  near  they  will  find 
it  smooth  and  lustrous,  and  prettily  painted,  yet  they  will 
not  be  able  to  shake  off  the  unpleasant  s^ise  of  its  being  like 
a  plate  of  bad  mirror  set  in  a  modd  landscape  among  moss, 
rather  than  like  a  pond.  The  reason  is,  that  while  this  water 
receives  clear  reflections  from  the  fence  and  hedge  on  the  left, 
and  is  everywhere  smooth  and  evidently  capable  of  giving 
true  images,  it  yet  reflects  none  of  the  cows. 

In  the  Vandevelde*  (11»)  there  is  not  a  line  of  ripple  or 
swell  in  any  part  of  the  sea;  it  is  absolutely  windless,  and 
the  near  boat  casts  its  image  with  great  fidelity,  which  being 
unprolonged  downwards  informs  us  that  the  calm  is  perfect 
(Rule  v.),  and  being  unshortened  informs  us  that  we  are  on 
a  level  with  the  water,  or  nearly  so  (Rule  VII.).  Yet  under* 
neath  the  vessel  on  the  right  the  grey  shade  which  stands  for 
reflection  breaks  off  immediately,  descending  like  smoke  a 
little  way  below  the  hull,  then  leaving  the  masts  and  sails 
entirely  unrecorded.  This  I  imagine  to  be  not  ignorance,  but 
unjustifiable  license.  Vandevelde  evidently  desired  to  give 
an  impression  of  great  extent  of  surface,  and  thought  that  if 
he  gave  the  reflection  more  faithfully,  as  the  tops  of  the  masts 
would  come  down  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  surface,  they 
would  destroy  the  evidence  of  distance,  and  appear  to  set  the 
ship  above  the  boat,  instead  of  beyond  it.  I  doubt  not  in 
such  awkward  hands  that  such  would  indeed  have  been  the 
case,  but  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  excused  for  painting 
his  surface  with  grey  horizontal  lines,  as  is  done  by  nautically 

*  [Now  No.  133,  "  Cattle  in  a  Pool,"  now  attributed  to  Abraham  von  Borssom.l 

*  [No.  68  (formerly  No.  113)  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  ''  A  Calm"  ;  see  also  below, 
§§  15-18,  pp.  523-524,  and  see.  v.  ch.  in.  §  6,  p.  541.] 
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disposed  children ;  for  no  destruction  of  distance  in  the  ocean 
is  so  serious  a  loss  as  that  of  its  liquidity.  It  is  better  to  feel 
a  want  of  extent  in  the  sea,  than  an  extent  which  we  might 
walk  upon,  or  play  at  billiards  upon. 

Among  all  the  pictures  of  Canaletto,  which  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  I  remember  but  one  ^  is.  Atid 
or  two  where  there  is  any  variation  fix)m  one  ^''^^^•'to. 
method  of  treatment  of  the  water.  He  almost  always  coyera 
the  whole  space  of  it  with  one  monotonous  ripple,  composed 
of  a  coat  of  well  chosen,  but  perfectly  opaque  and  smooth 
sea-green,  covered  with  a  certain  number,  I  cannot  state  the 
exact  average,  but  it  varies  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred  and  upwards,  according  to  the  extent  of  canvas 
to  be  covered,  of  white  concave  touches,  which  are  very 
properly  symbolical  of  ripple. 

And,  as  the  canal  retires  back  from  the  eye,  he  very 
geometrically  diminishes  the  size  of  his  ripples,  until  he  arrives 
at  an  even  field  of  apparently  smooth  water.  By  our  sixth 
rule,  this  rippling  water,  as  it  retires,  should  show  more  and 
more  of  the  reflection  of  the  sky  above  it,  and  less  and  less 
of  that  of  objects  beyond  it,  until,  at  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  down  the  canal,  the  whole  field  of  water  should  be  one 
even  grey  or  blue,  the  colour  of  the  sky,  receiving  no  reflec- 
tions whatever  of  other  objects.  What  does  Canaletto  do? 
Exactly  in  proportion  as  he  retires,  he  displays  mare  and  mart 
of  the  reflection  of  objects,  and  less  and  less  of  the  sky,  untile 
three  hundred  yards  away,  all  the  houses  are  reflected  as  clear 
and  sharp  as  in  a  quiet  liJce.^ 

1  [This  paflBage  was  criticized  hj  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  in  his  Handbook  far  Younf 
PuhUen  (1866) :  '^  Another  instance  of  the  detection  of  a  supposed  £dsehood  hj  Mr. 
Rnskin,  in  a  great  painter^  but  which  in  &ct  is  a  truth,  occurs  in  his  description  of 
Canmletti's  manner  of  treating  water.  After  describing,  with  much  sererity,  the  ripiJes 
in  the  open  part  of  a  canal,  he  savs  (and  in  the  wav  of  censure),  that,  '  three  huni&ed 
ymrdB  away,  dl  the  houses  are  reflected  as  clear  ana  sharp  as  in  a  quiet  lake.'  And  moft 
Msuredly  they  are,  because  Canaletti  painted  what  he  saw,  and  the  water  as  it  approached 
the  houses,  being  sheltered  by  them  from  the  breese  that  occasions  the  riople  in  the 
middle  of  the  canal,  was  there  as  calm  as  'a  quiet  lake.'  The  reader  will  see  a  fine 
example  of  such  treatment  in  the  lar|;e  Canaletti  in  the  National  Gallery  "  (p.  260). 
Raikm  refers  to  Uiis  criticism,  and  incidentally  renlies  to  it,  in  Aeadmny  Note$,  1869, 
under  Na  160.  For  his  general  remarks  on  Leslie's  criticisms,  see  Acaiemjf  NMm, 
1866  (Snpplement),  and  Modmm  FahUen,  roL  m.  App^  L,  and  roL  ir.  Appi  L] 

ni.  2k 
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This,  again,  is  wilful  and  inexcusable  violation  of  truth, 
of  which  the  reason,  as  in  the  last  case,  is  the  painter's  con- 
sciousness of  weakness.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  the  world  to  express  the  light  reflection  of  the  blue  sky  on 
a  distant  ripple,  and  to  make  the  eye  understand  the  cause 
of  ;the  colour,  and  the  motion  of  the  apparently  smooth  water, 
especially  where  there  are  buildings  above  to  be  reflected,  for 
the  eye  never  understands  the  want  of  the  reflection.  But  it  is 
the  easiest  and  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world  to  give  the 
inverted  image ;  it  occupies  a  vast  space  of  otherwise  trouble- 
some distance  in  the  simplest  way  possible,  and  is  understood 
by  the  eye  at  once.  Hence  Canaletto  is  glad,  as  any  other 
inferior  workman  would  be,  not  to  say  obliged,  to  give  the 
reflections  in  the  distance.  But  when  he  comes  up  close  to 
the  spectator,  he  finds  the  smooth  surface  just  as  troublesome 
near,  as  the  ripple  would  have  been  far  off.  It  is  a  very 
nervous  thing  for  an  ignorant  artist  to  have  a  great  space  of 
vacant  smooth  water  to  deal  with,  close  to  him,  too  far  down 
to  take  reflections  from  buildings,  and  yet  which  must  be 
made  to  look  flat  and  retiring  and  transparent.  Canaletto, 
with  his  sea-green,  did  not  at  aU  feel  himself  equal  to  anything 
of  this  kind,  and  had  therefore  no  resource  but  in  the  white 
touches  above  described,  which  occupy  the  alarming  space 
without  any  troublesome  necessity  for  knowledge  or  inven- 
tion, and  supply  by  their  gradual  diminution  some  means  of 
expressing  retirement  of  surface.  It  is  easily  understood, 
therefore,  why  he  should  adopt  this  system,  which  is  just 
what  any  awkward  workman  would  naturally  cling  to,  trust- 
ing to  the  inaccuracy  of  observation  of  the  public  to  secure 
him  from  detection. 

Now  in  all  these  cases  it  is  not  the  mistake  or  the  license 
5  19.  Why  un-  itsclf,  it  is  uot  the  infringement  of  this  or  that  law, 
pardonable.  which  coudcmus  the  picturc,  but  it  is  the  habit  of 
mind  in  which  the  license  is  taken,  the  cowardice  or  bluntness 
rof  feeling,  which  infects  every  part  alike,  and  deprives  the 
whole  picture  of  vitality.  Canaletto,  had  he  been  a  great 
jpainter,  might  have  cast  his  reflections  wherever  he  chose,  and 
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rippled  the  water  wherever  he  chose,  and  painted  his 
sloping  if  he  chose,  and  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  should 
have  dared  to  say  a  word  against  him ;  but  he  is  a  little 
and  a  bad  painter,  and  so  continues  everywhere  multiplyii^ 
and  magnifying  mistakes,  and  adding  apathy  to  error,  until 
nothing  can  any  more  be  pardoned  in  him.  If  it  be  but 
remembered  that  eveiy  one  of  the  surfaces  of  those  multi- 
tudinous ripples  is  in  nature  a  mirror  which  catches,  accord- 
ing to  its  position,  either  the  image  of  the  sky  or  of  the 
silver  beaks  of  the  gondolas,  or  of  their  black  bodies  and 
scarlet  draperies,  or  of  the  white  marble,  or  the  green  sea- 
weed on  Uie  low  stones,  it  cannot  but  be  felt  that  those 
waves  would  have  something  more  of  colour  upon  them  than 
that  opaque  dead  green.  Green  they  are  by  their  own 
nature,  but  it  is  a  transparent  and  emerald  hue,  mixing  itself 
with  the  thousand  reflected  tints  without  overpowering  the 
weakest  of  them ;  and  thus,  in  every  one  of  those  individual 
waves,  the  truths  of  colour  are  contradicted  by  Canaletto  by 
the  thousand. 

Venice  is  sad  and  silent  now,  to  what  she  was  in  his  time ; 
the  canals  are  choked  gradually  one  by  one,  and  the  foul  water 
laps  more  and  more  sluggishly  against  the  rent  foundations : 
but  even  yet,  could  I  but  place  the  reader  at  early  morning  on 
the  quay  below  the  Rialto,  when  the  market  boats,  full  laden* 
float  into  groups  of  golden  colour,  and  let  him  watch  the 
dashing  of  the  water  about  their  glittering  steely  heads,  and 
under  the  shadows  of  the  vine  leaves;  and  show  him  the 
purple  of  the  grapes  and  the  figs,  and  the  glowing  of  the 
scarlet  gourds  carried  away  in  long  streams  upon  the  waves ; 
and  among  them,  the  crimson  fish  baskets,  plashing  and 
sparkling,  and  flaming  as  the  morning  sun  falls  on  their  wet 
tawny  sides :  and  above,  the  painted  sails  of  the  fishing-boats, 
orange  and  white,  scarlet  and  blue ;  and  better  than  all  such 
florid  colour,  the  naked,  bronzed,  burning  limbs  of  the  seamen, 
the  last  of  the  old  Venetian  race,  who  yet  keep  the  right 
Giorgione  colour  on  their  brows  and  bosoms,  in  strange  con- 
trast with  the  sallow  sensual  degradation  of  the  creatures  that 
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live  in  the  caf<^  of  the  Piazza,  he  would  not  be  merciful  to 
Canaletto  any  more. 

Yet  even  Canaletto,  in  relation  to  the  truths  he  had  to 
§  20.  The  Dutch  paint,  is  spiritual,  faithful,  powerful,  compared  with 
painiersqfsea.  the  Dutch  painters  of  sea.  It  is  easily  under- 
stood why  his  green  paint  and  concave  touches  should  be 
thought  expressive  of  the  water  on  which  the  real  colours 
are  not  to  be  discerned  but  by  attention,  which  is  never  given ; 
but  it  is  not  so  easily  understood,  considering  how  many  there 
are  who  love  the  sea,  and  look  at  it,  that  Vandevelde  and  such 
others  should  be  tolerated.  As  I  before  said,  I  feel  utterly 
hopeless  in  addressing  the  admirers  of  these  men,  because  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is  in  their  works  which  is  supposed  to 
be  like  nature.  Foam  appears  to  me  to  curdle  and  cream  on 
the  wave  sides,  and  to  fly  flashing  from  their  crests,  and  not  to 
be  set  astride  upon  them  like  a  peruke ;  and  waves  appear  to 
me  to  fall,  and  plunge,  and  toss,  and  nod,  and  crash  over,  and 
not  to  curl  up  like  shavings ;  and  water  appears  to  me,  when  it 
is  grey,  to  have  the  grey  of  stormy  air  mixed  with  its  own 
deep,  heavy,  thunderous,  threatening  blue,  and  not  the  grey  of 
the  flrst  coat  of  cheap  paint  on  a  deal  door ;  and  many  other 
such  things  appear  to  me,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  conjecture  by 
what  is  admired  of  marine  painting,  appear  to  few  else ;  yet  I 
shall  have  something  more  to  say  about  these  men  presently, 
with  respect  to  the  effect  they  have  had  upon  Turner;  and 
something  more,  I  hope,  hereafter,  with  the  help  of  illustration.^ 

There  is  a  sea-piece  of  Ruysdael's  in  the  Louvre,*  which, 
o  21  nuysdaei  t^ough  nothing  very  remarkable  in  any  quality  of 
Oaude,  and  '  art,  is  at  least  forceful,  agreeable,  and,  as  far  as  it 
Saivator.  gocs,  natural;  the  waves  have  much  freedom  of 

action,  and  power  of  colour;  the  wind  blows  hard  over  the 

^  [See  ch.  xvii.  of  vol.  iii.  of  Modem  Painters,  "Of  the  Teachers  of  Turner." 
lliis^  again^  was  a  scheme  of  illustration^  only  partly  carried  out  in  subsequent 
volumee.] 

*  [Here,  in  ed.  3  only,  was  the  following  footnote  : — 

**  In  the  last  edition  of  this  work  was  the  following  passage  : — ^  I  wish  Ruys- 
dael  had  painted  one  or  two  rough  seas.  I  believe  if  he  had  he  mifi^ht  have  saved 
the  unhappy  public  from  much  grievous  victimizing,  both  in  mind  and  pocket, 
for  he  would  have  shown  that  Vandevelde  and  Backhuysen  are  not  quite 
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shore,  and  the  whole  picture  may  be  studied  with  profit,  as  a 
proof  that  the  deficiency  of  colour  and  everything  else,  in 
Backhuysen's  works,  is  no  fault  of  the  Dutch  sea.  There  is 
sublimity  in  every  field  of  nature  from  the  pole  to  the  line ; 
and  though  the  painters  of  one  country  are  often  better  and 
greater  universally  than  those  of  another,  this  is  less  because 
the  subjects  of  art  are  wanting  anjrwhere,  than  because  one 
country  or  one  age  breeds  mighty  and  thinking  men,  and 
another  none. 

RuysdaeFs  painting  of  falling  water  is  also  generally  agree- 
able ;  more  than  agreeable  it  can  hardly  be  considered.  There 
appears  no  exertion  of  mind  in  any  of  his  works ;  nor  are  they 
calculated  to  produce  either  harm  or  good  by  their  feeble 
influence.  They  are  good  furniture  pictures,  unworthy  of 
praise,  and  undeserving  of  blame. 

The  seas  of  Claude  are  the  finest  pieces  of  water-painting 
in  ancient  art.  I  do  not  say  that  I  like  them,  because  they 
appear  to  me  selections  of  the  particular  moment  when  the 
sea  is  most  insipid,  and  characterless ;  but  I  think  that  they 
are  exceedingly  true  to  the  forms  and  times  selected,  or  at 
least  that  the  fine  instances  of  them  are  so,  of  which  there 
are  exceedingly  few. 

On  the  right  hand  of  one  of  the  marines  of  Salvator,  in 
the  Pitti  palace,  there  is  a  passage  of  sea  reflecting  the  sunrise, 
which  is  thoroughly  good,  and  very  like  Turner ;  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  as  the  one  opposite  to  it,  utterly  virtueless.*    I  have 

•eardeities/  The  writer  has  to  thank  the  editor  of  Murra/t  Handbook  of 
Painting  in  Italy  for  pointing  out  the  oversight  He  had  pawed  many  days 
in  the  Louvre  before  the  above  passage  was  written,  bat  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  pausing  long  an3rwhere  except  in  the  last  two  rooms,  containing  the 
pictures  of  the  Italian  schooL  The  conjecture,  however,  shows  that  he  had 
not  ill-estimated  the  power  of  Ruysdael ;  nor  does  he  consider  it  as  in  anywise 
unfitting  him  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  that  for  every  hour  passed  in 
galleries  he  has  passed  many  days  on  the  sea-shore." 
The  sea-piece  by  Ru3nBdael  in  the  Louvre  is  No.  2668.    For  Ruskin's  early  studies 

in  that  gallery  see  above,  Introduction,  p.  xx.     "In  the  last  edition"  should  have 

been  ''in  the  former  editions,"  as  the  passage  in  question  occurred  in  eds.  1  and  2, 

see  below,  §  22  on  p.  526.] 

*  [The  two  pictures  are  No.  4,  "  Harbour  at  Sunrise,"  and  No.  16,  "  Marine  View." 

In  his  diary  of  1846  Ruskin  has  a  longer  note  on  the  two  pictures  : — 

''The  little  bit  of  light  cast  upon  the  water  with  the  reflexion  of  the  sun 
focussed  by  the  round  image  of  it  is  very  like  Turner,  and  the  best  bit  certainly 
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not  seen  any  other  instance  of  Salvator's  painting  water  with 
any  care ;  it  is  usually  as  conventional  as  the  rest  of  his  work, 
yet  conventionalism  is  perhaps  more  tolerable  in  water-painting 
than  elsewhere ;  and  if  his  trees  and  rocks  had  been  good,  the 
rivers  might  have  been  generally  accepted  without  objection. 
The  merits  of  Poussin  as  a  sea  or  water  painter  may,  I 
22.  Nkaio  think,  be  sufficiently  determined  by  the  Deluge  in 
•^•*^''*-  the  Louvre,^  where  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains 

of  the  deep  is  typified  by  the  capsizing  of  a  wherry  over  a  weir. 
In  the  outer  porch  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  among  the 
mosaics  on  the  roof,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  Deluge. 
The  ground  is  dark  blue;  the  rain  is  represented  in  bright 
white  undulating  parallel  stripes;  between  these  stripes  is 
seen  the  massy  outline  of  the  ark,  a  bit  between  each  stripe, 
very  dark  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  sky ;  but  it  has 
a  square  window  with  a  bright  golden  border,  which  glitters 
out  conspicuously,  and  leads  the  eye  to  the  rest :  the  sea  below 
is  almost  concealed  with  dead  bodies. 

On  the  font  of  the  church  of  San  Frediano  at  Lucca  there 
is  a  representation  of,  possibly,  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians  in 
the  Red  Sea.  The  sea  is  typified  by  imdulating  bands  of 
stone,  each  band  composed  of  three  strands  (almost  the  same 
type  is  to  be  seen  in  the  glass-painting  of  the  twelfth  and 

that  I  have  ever  seen  from  Salvator's  hand.  It  shows  that  he  wanted  not 
capacity  and  that  his  powers  of  observation  were  keen,  but  ail  in  vain  owing 
to  his  shallow,  desultory,  and  vulgar  character.  The  cool  light  of  the  water 
is  very  admirable,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  his  execrable  taste  interferes  even  with 
this  passage,  which  approaches  very  near  poetry.  The  figures  which  he  has 
put  against  the  light  are  bathers  in  the  coarsest  attitudes,  stripping  off  shirts, 
stockings,  etc.,  one  man  naked  lying  on  his  back  on  the  water,  feet  foremost, 
to  show  the  painter's  power  of  foreshortening.  All  the  rest  of  the  picture 
seems  painted  to  spoil  this  passage  of  light,  for  it  is  all  in  equal  cold  pointless 
daylight,  having  no  reference,  nor  relation,  to  the  principal  light,  and  the 
confused  and  valueless  lines  of  the  shipping  are  unworthy  even  of  Salvator, 
who  usually  has  some  feeling  for  composition,  if  for  nothing  else.  The  stone 
pine  may  l>e  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  murder  of  Nature's  finest  forms, 
which  is  so  common  with  him,  but  his  murders  are  seldom  so  insipid  as  this. 

"  If  this  picture  be  bad,  however,  it  is  a  master-piece  compared  with  the 
other  opposite.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  a  Salvator  at  all,  but  at  any  rate, 
if  it  be,  all  the  red-bottomed  shipping  has  been  repainted  by  some  sign-painter. 
The  hills  present  caricatures  of  all  Salvator's  most  gross  faults,  and  the 
picture  possesses  no  merit  whatsoever  of  any  kind."] 
»  [No.  709,  "  Winter,  or  the  Great  Flood."] 
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thirteenth  centuries,  as  especially  at  Chartres).  These  bands 
would  perhaps  be  hardly  felt  as  very  aqueous,  but  for  the  fish» 
which  are  interwoven  with  them  in  a  complicated  manner, 
their  heads  appearing  at  one  side  of  every  band,  and  their  tails 
at  the  other/ 

Both  of  these  representations  of  deluge,  archaic  and  rude 
as  they  are,  I  consider  better,  more  suggestive,  more  inventive, 
and  more  natural  than  Poussin's.  Indeed,  this  is  not  saying 
anything  very  depreciatory,  as  regards  the  St.  Mark's  one ;  for 
the  glittering  of  the  golden  window  through  the  rain  is 
wonderfully  well  conceived,  and  almost  deceptive,  looking  as 
if  it  had  just  caught  a  gleam  of  sunlight  on  its  panes,  and 
there  is  something  very  sublime  in  the  gleam  of  this  light 
above  the  floating  corpses.  But  the  other  instance  is  suffici- 
ently grotesque  and  rude,  and  yet,  I  speak  with  perfect  serious- 
ness, it  is,  I  think,  very  far  pr^erable  to  Poussin's. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  just  medium  between  the 
meanness  and  apathy  of  such  a  conception  as  his,  and  the 
extravagance,  still  more  contemptible,  with  which  the  subject 
has  been  treated  in  modem  days.*  I  am  not  aware  that  I  can 
refer  to  any  instructive  example  of  this  intermediate  course ; 
for  I  fear  the  reader  is  by  tiiiis  time  wearied  of  hearing  of 
Turner,  and  the  plate  of  Turner's  picture  of  the  Deluge^  is  so 
rare  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  refer  to  it. 

It   seems  exceedingly  strange   that   the   great  Venetian 
painters  should  have  left  us  no  instance,  as  far  as  I 
know,  of  any  marine  effects  carefully  studied.     As  Ind  Fhrm-  ^ 
already  noted  (pp.  188,  211),  whatever  passages  of  ^J^-  ^^''"•^- 
sea  occur  in  their  backgrounds  are  merely  broad 
extents  of  blue  or  green  surface,  fine  in  colour,  and  coming 

*  I  mm  here,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  as  a  land- 
scape only ;  many  mighty  examples  of  its  conception  occur  where  the  sea^  and 
all  other  adjuncts,  are  entirely  subservient  to  the  figures,  as  with  Raffaelle  and 
M.  Angelo. 

*  [For  a  fuller  discussiun  of  "  Ancient  Representations  of  Water/'  tee  Stones  of 

Venire^  vol.  i.  Appendix  21.1 

*  [Now  No.  49;]  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1813  ; 
engraved  by  J.  B.  Quilley.] 
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dark  usually  a^fainst  the  horizon,  well  enough  to  be  under- 
stood as  sea  (yet  even  that  not  always  without  the  help  of  a 
ship),  but  utterly  unregarded  m  all  questions  of  completion 
and  detail.  The  water  even  in  Titian's  landscape  is  ahnost 
always  violently,  though  grandly,  conventional,  and  seldom 
forms  an  important  feature.  Among  the  religious  schools 
very  sweet  motives  occur,  but  nothing  which  for  a  moment 
can  be  considered  as  real  water-painting.  Perugino's  sea  is 
usually  very  beautifully  felt;  his  river  in  the  fresco  of  S*^ 
Maddalena  at  Florence  ^  is  freely  indicated,  and  looks  level  and 
clear;  the  reflections  of  the  trees  given  with  a  rapid  zigzag 
stroke  of  the  brush.  On  the  whole,  I  suppose  that  the  best 
imitations  of  level  water  surface  to  be  found  in  ancient  art  are 
in  the  clear  Flemish  landscapes.  Cuyp's  are  usually  very  satis- 
factory ;  but  even  the  best  of  these  attain  nothing  more  than 
the  agreeable  suggestion  of  calm  pond  or  river.  Of  any  toler- 
able representation  of  water  in  agitation,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances that  bring  out  its  power  and  character,  I  know  no 
instance ;  and  the  more  capable  of  noble  treatment  the  subject 
happens  to  be,  the  more  manifest  invariably  is  the  painter's 
want  of  feeling  in  every  effort,  and  of  knowledge  in  every  line. 


[The  following  is  the  version  of  this  chapter  from  §  4  to  the  end^  as  it  stood  in 
eds.  1  and  2  : — ] 

We  must  first  state  a  few  of  the  constant  and  most  important  laws  which 

regulate  the  appearance  of  water  under  all  circumstances.    They 

§  4.  General      ^re  not  dependent  merely  on  experience  or  observation^  but  are 

rules  which        ^|j  demonstrable  from  the  mechanical  properties  of  water  and 

regulate  the        Ji^hf 

water.    First  ^'  Nothing  can  hinder  water  from  being  a  reflecting  medium^ 

its  universality  hut  dry  dust  or  filth  of  some  kind  on  its  surface.  Dirty  water, 
of  reflection,  if  the  foul  matter  be  dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  liquid,  reflects 
just  as  clearly  and  sharply  as  pure  water,  only  the  image  is 
coloured  by  the  hue  of  the  mixed  matter,  and  becomes  comparatively  brown, 
or  dark.' 

^  [Perugino's  frescoes  are  in  the  Chapter-house  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi. 
The  landscape  here  noticed  is  described  at  greater  length  in  the  next  volume,  sec.  ii. 
ch.  V.  S  11.] 

*  [(Note  in  ed.  2,  only). — "  Brown,  as  in  the  case  of  mountain  waters  coloured  by 
morasses  ;  or  dark,  as  in  lowland  estuaries  fouled  with  fine  soluble  mud.     If  the  foul 
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II.  If  wmter  be  rippled,  the  side  of  every  ripple  next  to  us  reflects  m  pieee 
of  the  sky,  and  the  side  of  every  ripple  farthest  from  us  reflects  «  ^  «.  ^. 
m  piece  of  the  opposite  shore,  or  of  whatever  objects  may  be  |^*  j?^-!!!?f^ 
beyond  the  ripple.  But  as  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the  farther  •'^  ^  "^^' 
tides  of  the  ripples  on  the  retiring  surface,  the  whole  rippled  space  will  then 
be  reflective  of  the  sky  only.  Thus,  where  calm  distant  water  receives  reflec- 
tions of  high  shores,  every  extent  of  rippled  sur&ce  appears  as  a  bright  line 
interrupting  that  reflection  with  the  colour  of  the  sky. 

III.  When  a  ripple  or  swell  is  seen  at  such  an  angle  as  to  afibrd  a  view  of 
its  farther  side,  it  carries  the  reflection  of  objects  farther  down 

than  calm  water  would.    Therefore  all  motion  in  water  elongates  §  ^*  ^^^  ^'^ 
reflections,  and  throws  them  into  confused  vertical  lines.  ^^HL^"^ 

IV.  Rippled  water,  of  which  we  can  see  the  farther  side  of 

the  waves,  will  reflect  a  perpendicular  line  clearly,  a  bit  of  its  length  being 
given  on  the  side  of  each  wave,  and  easily  joined  by  the  eye.  But  if  the  line 
slope,  its  reflection  will  be  excessively  confused  and  disjointed,  and  if  hori- 
lontal,  nearly  invisible. 

V.  Every  reflection  is  the  image  of  the  reverse  of  just  so  much  of  the 
objects  beside  the  water,  as  we  could  see  if  we  were  placed  as 

much  under  the  level  of  the  water  as  we  are  actually  above  it.  §  ^*  "^^ 
[We  cannot  see  the  reflection  of  the  top  of  a  flat  stone,  because  ^^^J^^^ 
we  could  not  see  the  real  top  of  the  stone  if  we  were  under  the  '^ 

level  of  the  water ;  and]  ^  if  an  object  be  so  &r  back  from  the  bank,  that  if  we 
were  five  feet  under  the  water  level  we  could  not  see  it  over  the  bank,  then, 
standing  five  feet  above  the  water,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see  its  image  under 
the  reflected  bank. 

VI.  But  if  the  object  subtend  the  proper  angle  for  reflection  it  does  not 
matter  how  great  its  distance  may  be.     The  image  of  a  mountain 

fifty  miles  off  is  as  clear,  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of  the  ^^2^^^^  j£. 
mountain  itself,  as  the  image  of  a  stone  on  the  beach,  in  propor-  ^Z 
tion  to  the  clearness  of  the  stone  itself. 

VII.  There  is  no  shadow  on  clean  ^  water.     Every  darkness  on  it  is  reflec- 
tion, not  shadow.     If  it  have  rich  colouring  matter  suspended  ^   <(  ^   i^. 

it,  or  a  dusty  surface,  it  will  take  a  feeble  shadow,  and  where  §  r*  '^^^  *^ 
there  is  even  very  faint  and  variable  '  positive  colour,  as  in  the  ^^^|^, 
sea,  it  will  take  something  like  shadows  in  distant  effect,  but 
never  near.  Those  parts  of  the  sea  which  appear  bright  in  sunshine,  as  opposed 
to  other  parts,  are  composed  of  waves  of  which  every  one  conveys  to  the  eye 
a  little  image  of  the  sun,  but  which  are  not  themselves  illumined  in  doing  so, 
for  the  light  on  the  wave  depends  on  your  position,  and  moves  as  you  move  ;  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  positive  light  on  the  object,  for  you  will  not  get  the  light  to 
move  off  the  trunk  of  a  tree  because  you  move  away  from  it     The  horixontal 

matter  [misprinted  "  water  "  in  ed.  2]  be  insoluble,  as  when  streams  are  charged  with 
sand  or  vellow  alluvial  soil,  the  reflection  is  paled  and  nearly  destroyed  by  its  prevalent 
colour,  beneath  the  eye,  while  it  remains  clear  at  a  distance  from  the  e;^e.  For  fiill 
ezfdanation  of  this  and  other  phenomena  of  water,  especially  of  rule  vii.,  vide  Rip- 
fnngille's  Artist  and  Amateur's  Magaxine  for  November  1843."    (Here  reprinted  in 


Appendix  ii.  pp.  055-661.) 

^  [Bracketed  matter  omitted  in  ed  2.] 


'  [Sic  in  eds.  1  and  2 ;  the  author  probably  wrote  ''  dear."] 

^  [Ed.  2  omits  ''a  liMhle"  and  reads :  "  where  it  has  itself  a  positive,"  ete.] 
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lines^  therefore,  cast  by  clouds  on  the  sea,  are  not  shadows,  but  reflections.^ 
Optical  effects  of  great  complication  take  place  by  means  of  refraction  and 
mirage,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  ever  there  is  a  real  shadow,  it 
is  cast  on  mist,  and  not  on  water.  And  on  clear  water,  near  the  eye,  there 
never  can  be  even  the  appearance  of  a  shadow,  except  A  delicate  tint  on  the 
foam,  or  transmitted  through  the  body  of  the  water,  as  through  air.  * 

These  rules  are  universal  and  incontrovertible.  Let  us  test  by  them  some 
of  the  simplest  effects  of  ancient  art  Among  all  the  pictures 
§  10.  Worka  (^  of  Canaletti  which  I  have  ever  seen,  and  they  are  not  few,  I 
Oanalettt,^  His  remember  but  one  or  two  where  there  is  any  variation  from  one 
^^^^^^^  method  of  treatment  of  the  water.  He  almost  always  covers 
fSseinv^  the  whole  space  of  it  with  one  monotonous  ripple,  composed  of 
water,  *  c<^^  ^^  ^^^^  chosen,  but  perfectly  opaque  and  smooth  sea- 

green,  covered  with  a  certain  number,  I  cannot  state  the  exact 
average,  but  it  varies  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  and  up- 
wards, according  to  the  extent  of  canvas  to  be  covered,  of  white  concave 
touches,  which  are  very  properly  symbolical  of  ripple.  On  the  water  so 
prepared,  he  fixes  his  gondolas  in  very  good  perspective,  and  thus  far  no 
objection  is  to  be  made  to  the  whole  arrangement.  But  a  gondola,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  a  very  long,  shallow  boat,  little  raised  above  the  water,  except 
at  the  extremities,  but  having  a  vertical  beak,  and  rowed  by  two  men,  or 
sometimes  only  one.  Handing.  Consequently,  wherever  the  water  is  rippled,  as 
by  Canaletti,  we  have,  by  our  fourth  rule,  only  a  broken  and  indistinct  image 
of  the  horizontal  and  oblique  lines  of  the  gondola,  but  a  tolerably  clear  one  of 
the  vertical  beak,  and  the  figures,  shooting  down  a  long  way  under  or  along 
the  water.  What  does  Canaletti  give  us  .^  A  clear,  dark,  unbroken  reflection 
of  the  whole  boat,  except  the  beak  and  the  figure,  which  cast  none  at  alL  A 
worthy  beginning. 

Next,  as  the  canal  retires  back  from  the  eye,  Canaletti  very  properly  and 

.       geometrically  diminishes  the  size  of  his  ripples,  until  he  arrives 

d  tarii  *^  "^  even  field  of  apparently  smooth  water.      Now,  by  our 

second  rule,  this  rippling  water,  ...  [as  in  the  text  above, 

§  18,  p.  513]  .  .  .  reflected  as  clear  and  sharp  as  in  a  quiet  lake.     Exemplary 

Canaletti ! 

Observe,  I  do  not  suppose  Canaletti,  frequently  as  he  must  have  been  afloat 
on  these  canals,  to  have  been  ignorant  of  their  everyday 
§  12.  He  erred  appearance.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  shameless  asserter  of 
not  from  ignor-  ^ijn^gver  was  most  convenient  to  him  ;  and  the  convenience  of 
tence  ^  ^^^'  ^^^  scientific  arrangement,  is  indisputable.  For  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  ...  [as 
in  the  text  above,  §  18,  p.  514]  ...  as  the  ripple  would  have  been  far  off.  It 
is  a  very  nervous  thing  for  an  ignorant  artist  ''*'  to  have  a  g^eat  space  of  vacant 

'**'  The  exquisite  accuracy  of  Canaletti's  imitations  of  chiaroscuro  in  architecture  in 
DO  degree  prove  [sic]  him  an  artist.  Any  mechanic  can  imitate  what  is  quiet  and  finite. 
It  is  only  when  we  have  motion  and  infinity,  as  in  water,  that  the  real  powers  of  an 
artist  are  tried.  We  have  already  seen  that  Canaletti  could  not  give  the  essential 
truths — the  infinite,  that  is  to  say — even  of  architecture ;  and  the  moment  he  touches 
any  higher  subject  his  impotence  is  made  manifest 


■I 


See  Raskin's  reply  to  criticisms  of  this  passage.  Appendix  ii.  p.  656.] 
Ed.  1  omits  the  words  ^'or  transmitted  .  .  .  through  air.] 
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tmocyth  wmter  to  deal  with,  close  to  him,  too  &r  down  to  take  reflections  fn»n 
buildings,  and  yet  which  must  be  made  to  look  flat  and  retiring  and  transparent. 
Canaletti,  with  his  sea-green  ...  [as  in  the  text  above,  §  18,  p.  514]  .  .  .  trust- 
ing to  the  inaccuracy  of  observation  of  the  public  to  secure  him  nom  detec- 
tion.    And  he  has  not  reckoned  without  his  host 

Now,  what  possibly  can  be  expected  from  any  part  of  the  works  of  a  man 
who  is  either  thus  blind  to  the  broadest  £Acts,  perpetually  before  g  ,«  n-  /j.^^ 
his  eyes,  or  else  who  sits  down  to  try  how  much  convenient  ^I^gf^^^ly^ 
lying  the  public  can  digest  ?  It  would  be  but  wasted  time  to 
look  in  him  for  finer  truth,  when  he  thus  starts  in  direct  defiance  of  the  moat 
palpable.  But  if  it  be  remembered  that  ...  [as  in  the  text  above,  §  19> 
p.  515]  .  .  .  the  truths  of  colour  are  contradicted  by  Canaletti  by  the  thousand, 
not  1^88  fatally,  though,  of  course,  less  demonstrably,  than  in  the  broad  cases 
presented  by  his  general  arrangement 

I  shall  not  insult  any  of  the  works  of  modem  art  by  comparing  them  with 
this,  but  I  may  as  well  illustrate,  firora  a  vignette  of  Turner,  the 
particular  truth  in  the  drawing  of  rippled  water  of  which  we  §  ^^V-^'^Sj'" 
have  been  speaking.     There  is  a  ripple  in  the  "Venice,"  given  ^^^ 
among  the  illustrations  to  Scott's  works,^  on  which  we  see  that  irut^ 
the  large  black  gondola  on  the  right  casts  but  a  faint  reflection 
from  its  body,  while  the  upward  bend  of  the  beak  throws  a  long  and  decided 
one.     The  upright  figures  on  the  left  cast  white  light  on  the  water,  but  the 
boat  in  which  they  are  standing  has  no  reflection  except  at  the  beak,  and  there 
a  dark  one.     The  two  behind  show  the  same  thing. 

Let  us  next  look  at  a  piece  of  calm  water  by  Vandevelde,  such  as  that 
marked  US  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.*    There  is  not  a  line  of 
ripple  or  swell  in  any  part  of  this  sea ;  it  is  absolutely  windless.  ^^'  ^^ 
Nothing  can  prevent  the  sea,  when  in  such  a  state  as  this,  from  ^J^^^ 
receiving  reflections,  because  it  is  too  vast  and  too  frequently 
agitated  to  admit  of  anything  like  dry  dust  or  scum  on  its  surface,  and 
however  foul  or  thick  a  Dutch  sea  may  be  in  itself,  no  internal  filth  can  ever 
take  away  the  polbh  and  reflective  power  of  the  surface.    Nor  does  Vandevelde 
appear  to  suppose  it  can,  for  the  near  boat  casts  its  image  with  great  fidelity, 
which  being  unprolonged  downwards,  informs  us  that  the  calm  is  perfect.     But 
what  is  that  underneath  the  vessel  on  the  right  ?    A  grey  shade,  descending 
like  smoke  a  little  way  below  the  hull,  not  of  the  colour  of  the  hilll,  having 
no  drawing  nor  detail  in  any  part  of  it,  and  breaking  off"  immediately,  leaving 
the  masts  and  sails  totally  unrecorded  in  the  water.     We  have  here  two  kinds 
of  falsehood.     First,  while  the  ship  is  nearly  as  clear  as  the 
boats,  the  reflection  of  the  ship  is  a  mere  mist    This  is  false  by  §  ^?-     ^V^ 
Rule  VI.     Had  the  ship  been  misty,  its  shadow  might  have  ^[^^^^^ 
been  so ;  not  otherwise.     Secondly,  the  reflection  of  the  hull  /^^ey 
would  in  nature  have  been  as  deep  as  the  hull  is  high  (or,  had 
there  been  the  slightest  swell  on  the  water,  deeper),  and  the  masts  and  sails 
would  all  have   l^en   rendered  with   fidelity,  especially  their  vertical  lines. 
Nothing  could  by  any  possibility  have  prevented  their  being  so,  but  so  much 
swell  on  the  sea  as  would  have  prolonged  the  hull  indefinitely.     Hence,  both 
the  colour  and  the  form  of  Vandevelde  s  reflection  are  impossible. 


»  [In 

«  [Ne 


vol.  z.  of  the  Prom  Wark9  (1834).] 
Now  No.  68, ''  A  Calm" ;  see  above,  §  17,  p.  512,  and  below,  p.  541.] 
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Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Canaletti,  I  do  not  suppose  Vandevelde  to 

have  been  ignorant  of  these  common  truths ;  but  purposely  and 
§17. -4iw  pro-  wilfully  to  have  denied  them,  because  he  did  not  know  how  to 
^^^^^^f^l  manage,  and  was  afraid  of  them.  He  evidently  desired  to  give 
ftwn^Mrance.  '^  impression  of  great  extent  of  surface  between  the  boat  and 

the  ship,  and  thought  that  if  he  gave  the  reflection  the  eye 
would  go  under  the  water  instead  of  along  it ;  and  that,  as  the  tops  of  the 
masts  would  come  down  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  surface,  they  would  destroy 
the  evidence  of  distance,  and  appear  to  set  the  ship  above  the  boat  instead  of 
beyond  it.  And  I  doubt  not,  in  such  awkward  hands,  that  such  would  indeed 
have  been  the  case.  I  think  he  estimated  his  own  powers  with  great  accuracy 
and  correctness,  but  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  he  excused  for  casting 
defiance  in  the  teeth  of  nature,  and  painting  his  surface  with  grey  horijK>ntal 
lines,  as  is  done  by  nautically  disposed  children ;  for  no  destruction  of  distance 
in  the  ocean  is  so  serious  a  loss  as  that  of  its  liquidity.  It  is  better  to  feel  a 
want  of  extent  in  the  sea,  than  an  extent  which  we  might  walk  upon  or  play 
at  billiards  upon.     And  though  Vandevelde's  eye  and  feeling  were  too  blunt  to 

suffer  much  pain  from  his  wilful  libelling  of  nature,  he  ought  not 

^'\  imit      *^  have  reckoned  so  boldly  upon  general  blindness.    Unobservant 

^monun-        ^^^®  ™*y'  *^^®^^'  receive  almost  any  degree  of  error  for  truth, 

observant  eyes.    ^^^^^  particular  circumstances ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any 

person  who  has  ever  floated  on  calm  sea,  can  stand  before  this 
picture  without  feeling  that  the  whole  of  the  water  below  the  large  ship  looks 
like  vapour  or  smoke.  He  may  not  know  why,  he  may  not  miss  the  reflection, 
nor  expect  it,  but  he  musl  feel  that  something  is  wrong,  and  that  the  image 
before  him  is  indeed  *'  a  painted  ship — upon  a  painted  ocean."  ^  Perhaps  the 
best  way  of  educating  the  eye  for  the  detection  of  the  falsehood  is  to  stand 
before  the  mill  of  Hobbima,  No.  131,^  in  which  there  is  a  bit  of  decently  painted 
water,  and  glance  from  one  picture  to  the  other,  when  Vandevelde's  will  soon 
become  by  comparison  a  perfect  slate-table,  having  scarcely  even  surface  or 
space  to  recommend  it ;  for,  in  his  ignorance  of  means  to  express  proximity, 
the  unfortunate  Dutchman  has  been  reduced  to  blacken  his  sea  as  it  comes  near, 
until  by  the  time  be  reaches  the  frame  it  looks  perfectly  spherical,  and  is  of  the 
colour  of  ink.  What  Vandevelde  ouglU  to  have  done,  and  how  both  the  false- 
hood of  his  present  work,  and  the  destruction  of  surface  which  he  feared,  might 
have  been  avoided  altogether,  I  shall  show  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  section. 

1  might  thus  proceed  through  half  the  pieces  of  water-painting  of  the  old 

masters  which  exist,  and  point  out  some  new  violation  of  truth, 
§  19.  Singular  some  peculiar  arrangement  of  error,  in  every  one ;  sometimes, 
mtstakes  of  indeed,  having  little  influence  on  the  general  effect,  but  always 
fuUi^-dozen^^  enough  to  show  us  that  the  painter  had  no  real  knowledge  of 
reflections  from  ^^^  subject,  and  worked  only  as  an  imitator,  liable  to  fall  into 
one  object,  the  most  ridiculous  mistakes  the  moment  he  quitted  his  modeL 

In  the  picture  of  Cuyp,  No.  83,  Dulwich  Galley,^  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  understand  under  what  kind  of  moral  or  intellectual  delusion  the 
painter  was  induced  to  give  the  post  at  the  end  of  the  bank  on  the  left,  its 

^  [The  Ancient  Mariner,  part  ii.] 

2  [III  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  now  No.  87  :  "  Woody  LAndscape  with  a  Large  Water- 
mill  "  ;  for  other  references,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt.  vi.  en.  v.  §  5,  ch.  viii.  §  12  w.] 

^  [See  above,  §  17,  p.  511.] 
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wmmBfmm  i«iuiti»gr  igfcitiuiMt  or  thadkuvs ;  for,  ni  tbe  fint  pUce,  the  son  is 
■ot  apt  to  cmA  kalf^-daaai  shadow  t  at  the  suie  tine^  neither  is  water  mnalhr 
iliynar li  to  leAeet  ooe  line  in  six  directions;  and,  in  the  second  plaee^anpposii^t 
thit  in  some  mebujcholy  state  of  bewildefineiit  Uie  painter  had  sappcwicd  these 
BJiailiiwi  to  be  indicative  of  radiating  lif^t  proceedin|t  (Wmhi  the  sun,  it  is 
dificalt  to  understand  how  he  eonld  have  cast  the  shadow  of  the  ship  in  the 
Awm^mm^^^  iii  ^  ^oiftf  whidi,  if  prodoced,  would  cot  half  of  the  shadows  of  the  pott 
at  light  angles.  This  is  a  slight  passage,  and  one  not  likelv  to  attract  atten* 
taon ;  but  1  do  not  know  aoTthing  more  peHectlj  denKmstrative  of  an  aitist's 
cntiie  ignoruioe.  I  hope,  however,  and  think  it  probable — for  Oijrp  kmi 
looked  at  nature,  and  I  can  scaroelj  suppose  him  capable  of  committing 
anything  so  gross  as  this — that  the  shadows  of  the  post  mar  be  a  picture- 
dealer's  improrement,  and  that  only  the  one  cast  bv  the  ship  u  Curp's. 

[**§20.  And  of  Paul  Potter,  in  casting  no  reflections  ttom  half-a-doaen 
obfeett."     (This  section  was  identical  with  lines  5-15  on  p^  51^  abore.)] 

We  can  scaroehr  expect  after  finding  such  citots  as  these  in  the  painting  of 
ofdinanr  smooth  water,  to  receive  mnch  instruction  or  pleasure 
from  the  efforts  of  the  old  masters  at  the  more  difficult  forms  S*^-  '^w»'»% 
and  features  of  water  in  motion.     If,  however,  all  form  and  JJLj^j-^   "JJ 
feature  be  abandoned,  and  fislling  water  be  selected  at   the  ^^  '^^^ 

moment,  and  under  the  circumstances  when  it  presents  nothing 
to  the  eje  but  a  few  breaking  flakes  of  foam  on  the  surface  of  a  dark  and 
coloarless  current,  it  is  then  far  easier  to  paint  than  when  it  is  smooth,  and 
accordingly  we  find  Claude  and  Poussin  succeeding  in  it  well,  and  throwing 
a  bit  of  breaking  foam  over  their  rocks  with  good  effect ;  and  we  find  Ruysdael 
canr3ring  the  matter  fsrthcr,  and  rendering  a  low  waterfall  completely,  with 
great  fidelity.  It  is  true  that  he  divests  his  water  of  colour,  and  is  often 
wanting  in  transparency,  but  still  there  is  nothing  radically  wrong  in  his  work, 
and  this  is  sa3ring  mudi.  What  falling  water  may  he,  and  ought  to  be,  we 
shall  see  in  the  following  chapter. 

I  wish  Ruysdael  had  painted  one  or  two  rough  seas.^  I  believe  if  he  had, 
he  might  have  saved  the  unhappy  public  from  much  grievous 
victimising,  both  in  mind  and  pocket,  for  he  would  have  shown  §  ^^  Pstatt>f 
that  Vandevelde  and  Backhuysen  were  not  quite  sea-deities.  As  y^^^^jSLiT**^ 
it  is,  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  such  another  instance  to  l)e  jUtckkH^Hfn, 
fouml  in  the  history  of  man,  of  the  epidemic  aberration  of  mind 
into  which  multitudes  fall  by  infection,  as  is  furnished  by  the  value  set  u|>on 
the  works  of  these  men.  All  others  of  the  ancients  have  real  pi>wer  of  some 
kind  or  another,  either  solemnity  of  intention,  as  the  Poussins,  or  reHnentent 
of  feeling,  as  Claude,  or  high  imitative  accuracy,  as  Cuyp  and  Paul  Potter,  or 
rapid  power  of  execution,  as  Salvator ;  there  is  something  in  all  which  ought 
to  be  admired,  and  of  which,  if  exclusively  contemplated,  no  degree  of  ad- 
miration, however  enthusiastic,  is  unaccountable  or  unnatural.  But  V^andevelde 
and  Backhuysen  have  no  power,  no  redeeming  quality  of  miuil ;  their  works 
are  neither  reflective,  nor  eclectic,  nor  imitative  ;  they  have  neither  ttme,  nor 
execution,  nor  colour,  nor  composition,  nor  any  artistical  merit  to  reconnnend 
them ;  and  they  present  not  even  a  deceptive,  much  less  a  real,  resemblance 
of  nature.  Had  they  given  us  staring  green  seas,  with  hatchet  edges,  such 
as  we  see  ^'  Her  Majesty's  ships  so-and-so  "  fixed  into  by  the  heads  or  stenii  in 

^  [See  above,  p.  516  n.] 
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the  outer  room  of  the  Academy^  the  thing  would  have  been  comprehensible ; 
there  is  a  natural  predilection  in  the  mind  of  man  for  green  waves  with 
curling  tops^  but  not  for  clay  and  wool,  and  the  colour,  we  should  have  thought, 
would  have  been  repulsive  even  to  those  least  cogniieant  of  form.  Whatever 
may  be  the  chilliness,  or  mistiness,  or  opacity  of  a  Dutch  climate 

^  ^/v^  *  ocean,  there  is  no  water,  which  has  motion  in  it,  and  air 
oiZrftAarf^^'^  above  it,  which  ever  assumes  such  a  grey  as  is  attributed  to  sea 
'  by  these  painters ;  cold  and  lifeless  the  general  effect  may  be, 
but  at  all  times  it  is  wrought  out  by  variety  of  hue  in  all  its  parts ;  it  is  a  grey 
caused  by  coldness  of  light,  not  by  absence  of  colour.  And  how  little  the 
authority  of  these  men  is  worthy  of  trust  in  matters  of  effect,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  their  constant  habit  of  casting  a  coal-black  shadow  halfway  across 
the  picture  on  the  nearest  waves ;  for,  as  I  have  before  shown,  water  itself 
never  takes  any  shadow  at  ati,  and  the  shadow  upon  foam  is  so  delicate  in  tint 
and  so  broken  in  form  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable.  The  men  who  could  allow 
themselves  to  lay  a  coal-black  shadow  upon  what  never  takes  any  shadow  at 
all,  and  whose  feelings  were  not  hurt  by  the  sight  of  falsehood  so  distinct, 
and  recoiled  not  at  the  shade  themselves  had  made,  can  be  little  worthy  of 
credit  in  anything  that  they  do  or  assert  Then  their  foam  is  either  deposited 
in  spherical  and  tubular  concretions,  opaque  and  unbroken,  on 

^  w^  *^®  surfaces  of  the  waves,  or  else,  the  more  common  case,  it  is 

S^^rwi-  ""^'^^y  *^®  whiteness  of  the  waves  shaded  gradually  ofl^,  as  if  it 
^Hm  tpray.  ^^^  the  light  side  of  a  spherical  object,  of  course  representing 
every  breaker  as  crested,  not  with  spray,  but  with  a  puff"  of 
smoke.  Neither  let  it  be  supposed  that,  in  so  doing,  they  had  any  intention 
of  representing  the  vaporous  spray  taken  off*  wild  waves  by  violent  wind. 
That  magnificent  effect  only  takes  place  on  large  breakers,  and  has  no  ap- 
|)earance  of  smoke  except  at  a  little  distance ;  seen  near,  it  is  dust  But  the 
Dutch  painters  cap  every  little  cutting  ripple  with  smoke,  evidently  intending 
it  for  foam,  and  evidently  thus  representing  it  because  they  had  not  sufficient 
power  over  the  brush  to  produce  the  broken  effect  of  real  spray.  Their  seas, 
in  consequence,  have  neither  frangibility  nor  brilliancy ;  they  do  not  break,  but 
evaporate ;  their  foam  neither  flies,  nor  sparkles,  nor  springs,  nor  wreathes, 
nor  curdles,  nay,  it  is  pot  even  white,  nor  has  the  efi*ect  of  white,  but  of  a 
dirty  efflorescence  or  exhalation,  and  their  ships  are  inserted  into  this  singular 
sea  with  peculiar  want  of  truth ;  for,  in  nature,  three  circum- 
§  25.  Their  stances  contribute  to  disguise  the  watcrline  upon  the  wood ; 
tmposmietn'  — where  a  wave  is  thin,  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  shown  a 
#^ton  oj  oc#-  ji^^jg  through  it — when  a  wave  is  smooth,  the  colour  of  the 
'  wood  is  a  little  reflected  upon  it ;  and  when  a  wave  is  broken, 

its  foam  more  or  less  obscures  and  modifies  the  line  of  junction;  besides 
which,  the  wet  wood  itself  catches  some  of  the  light  and  colour  of  the  sea. 
Instead  of  this,  the  watcrline  of  the  Dutch  vessels  is  marked  clear  and  hard 
all  round  ;  the  water  reflecting  nothing,  showing  nothing  through  it,  and 
equally  defined  in  edge  of  foam  as  in  all  other  parts.  Finally,  the  curves  of 
their  waves  are  not  curves  of  projection,  which  all  sea  lines  are, 

^^.i/*      '^'    but  the  undulating  lines  of  ropes,  or  other  tough  and  connected 

o/^wrw^*'*'^     bodies.     Whenever  two  curves,  dissimilar  in  their  nature,  meet 

'  in  the  sea,  of  course  they  both  break,  and  form  an  edge ;  but 

every  kind  of  curve,  catenary  or  conic,  is  associated  by  these  painters  in  most 
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admired  disorder,  joined  indiscriminately  by  their  extremities.  This  is  a 
point,  however,  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  argue,  without  going  into  high 
mathematics,  and  even  then  the  nature  of  particular  curves,  as  given  by  the 
brush,  would  be  scarcely  demonstrable ;  and  I  am  the  less  disposed  to  take 
much  trouble  about  it  because  I  think  that  the  persons  who  are  really  fond 
of  these  works,  are  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  argument.  I  can  understand 
why  people  like  Claude,  and  perceive  much  in  their  sensations  which  is  right 
and  legitimate,  and  which  can  be  appealed  to,  and  I  can  give  them  credit 
for  perceiving  more  in  him  than  I  am  at  present  able  to  perceive ;  but  when 
I  hear  of  persons  hanesUy  admiring  Backhuysen  or  Vandevelde,  I  think  there 
must  be  something  physically  wrong  or  wanting  in  their  perceptions.  At 
least,  I  can  form  no  estimate  of  what  their  notions  or  feelings  are,  and  cannot 
hope  for  anything  of  principle  or  opinion  common  between  us,  which  I  can 
address  or  understand. 

The  seas  of  Claude  are  the  finest  pieces  of  water  painting  in  ancient  art 
I  do  not  say  that  I  like  them  because  they  appear  to  me  selec- 
tions  of  the  particular  moment  when  the  sea  is  most  insipid  and   §  *^*  ^^  **"* 
characterless;  but  I  think  that  they  are  exceedingly  true  to   xi^dr trutk/kl- 
the  forms  and  time  selected,  or  at  least  that  the  fine  instances  ^^^^^ 
of  them  are  so,  of  which  there  are  exceedingly  few.^     Anything 
and   everything  is  fathered   upon   him,  and  he   probably  committed  many 
mistakes  himself,  and  was  occasionally  right  rather  by  accident  than  1^ 
knowledge. 

Claude  and  Riiysdael,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  only  two  men  among 
the  old  masters  who  could  paint  anything  like  water  in  extended  spaces  or  in 
action.  The  great  mass  of  the  landscape  painters,  though  they  sometimes 
succeeded  in  the  imitation  of  a  pond  or  a  gutter,  display,  whenever  they  have 
space  or  opportunity  to  do  so,  want  of  feeling  in  every  effort,  and  want  of 
luiowledge  in  every  line. 

*  [The passage,  ''The  seas  .  .  .  few,"  oociirredalso  in  the  third  and  later  editk>ns; 
see  above,  §  21,  p.  517.] 


CHAPTER  II 

OF  WATER,  AS  PAINTED  BY  THE  MODERNS 

There  are  few  men  among  modem  landscape  painters  who 
cannot  paint  quiet  water  at  least  suggestively,  if 
l^tin^^^  i^ot  faithftilly.*  Those  who  are  incapable  of  doing 
moderruin  this  would  scaTCcly  be  Considered  artists  at  all; 
waterym  and  anjrthing  like  the  ripples  of  Canaletto,  or  the 
lakes  0/ Field'    black  shadows  of  Vandevelde,  would  be  looked 

ttiO» 

upon  as  most  unpromising,  even  in  the  work  of  a 
novice.  Among  those  who  most  fully  appreciate  and  render 
the  qualities  of  space  and  surface  in  calm  water,  perhaps 
Copley  Fielding  stands  first.  His  expanses  of  windless  lake 
are  among  the  most  perfect  passages  of  his  works;  for  he 
can  give  surface  as  well  as  depth,  and  make  his  lake  look 
not  only  clear,  but,  which  is  far  more  difficult,  lustrous.  He 
is  less  dependent  than  most  of  oiu'  artists  upon  reflection; 
and  can  give  substance,  transparency,  and  extent,  where  an- 
other painter  would  be  reduced  to  paper ;  and  he  is  exquisitely 
refined  in  his  expression  of  distant  breadth,  by  the  delicate 
line  of  ripple  interrupting  the  reflection,  and  by  aerial  qualities 
of  colour.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  purer  or  more  refined  than 
his  general  feeling  of  lake  sentiment,  were  it  not  for  a  want  of 
simplicity,  a  fondness  for  pretty,  rather  than  impressive  colour, 
and  a  consequent  want  of  some  of  the  higher  expression  of 
repose.* 

Hundreds  of  men  might  be  named,  whose  works  are  highly 

^  [For  ^^sugi^i'estively,  if  not  &ithfully/'  eds.  1  and  2  read,  '^respectably  and  faith- 
fully, if  not  bfMiutifully."] 
»  [Eds.  1  and  2  add  :— 

'*  He  is  a  little  apt  to  mistake  the  affected  for  the  poetical.    Some  of  his 
evening  passages  of  seashore  with  calm  sea^  are  very  perfect ;   and  he  is  , 
peculiarly  daring  and  successful  in  the  treatment  of  extensive  rippled  surface."! 

528 
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instructive  in  the  management  of  calm  water.^    Stand  for  half 

an  hour  beside  the  Fall  of  Schaffhausen,  on  the 

north  side  where  the  rapids  are  long,  and  watch  letero/Mght 

how  the  vault  of  water  first  bends,  unbroken,  in  f^^^^f^^^ 

pure  polished  velocity,  over  the  arching  rocks  at 

the  brow  of  the  cataract,  covering  them  with  a  dome  of  crystal 

twenty  feet  thick,  so  swift  that  its  motion  is  unseen  except 

when  a  foam-globe  from  above  darts  over  it  like  a  falling  star ; 

and  how  the  trees  are  lighted  above  it  under  all  their  leaves,  at 

the  instant  that  it  breaks  into  foam ;  ^  and  how  all  the  hollows 

of  that  foam  bum  with  green  fire  like  so  much  shattering 

1  [Eds.  1-4  entitle  this  section,  ''  §  2.  'fhe  calm  rivers  of  De  Wint,  J.  Hollmnd," 
etc,  and  read : — 

*'  Hundreds  .  .  .  calm  water.  De  Wint  is  singularly  powerful  and  certain. 
exquisitely  bright,  and  vigorous  in  colour.  The  late  John  Varlev  produced 
some  nolue  passages.  I  have  seen,  some  seven  years  ago,  works  by  J.  Holland, 
which  were,  I  think,  as  near  perfection  as  wateroelour  can  be  carried — for 
bond  fide  truth,  refined  and  finished  to  the  highest  dejcree.  [But  he  has  since 
that  time  produced  worse  pictures  every  year ;  and  his  fate  appears  irrecover- 
able, unless  by  a  very  strong  eflfort  and  a  total  change  of  sjrstem.  I  need 
scarcely  refer  to  the  calms  of  Stanfield  and  Callcott ;  of  whoee  excellence  it 
is  better  to  say  nothing  than  little.  I  only  wish  that  they  both,  eapedally 
the  latter,  would  be  a  little  lees  cold.]  * 

"  [S  3.  The  character  of  bright,  and  violent,  idling  water.]  But  the  power 
of  modem  artists  is  not  broo^t  out  until  they  have  greater  difliicuraee  to 
straggle  with.     Stand  for  half  an  hour,"  etc 

*  Eds.  S  and  4  omit  the  passage  bracketed  above      For  De  Wint,  see  above. 

fk.  199  ».,  and  c/-  PP*  276  n,j  d07>  445,  636 ;  for  Varley,  p.  276  n.  James  Holland 
1800-1870)  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British  ArtisU  and  also  of  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society ;  drawings  bv  him  may  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  (South 
KenMngton)  Muaeom.  He  also  painted  in  oils,  and  two  of  hie  pictures  are  in  the  Tuts 
GaUerv.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  (Faido,  Aug.  16,  1846)  Ruskin  refors  to  Holland's 
reception  of  his  criticisms  :— 

**  Poor  Holland  writes  singularly  good-humouredly,  for  I  was  very  hard 
upon  him.    I  hope  he  will  enable  me  to  treat  him  more  kmdlv  after  this ;  he 
has  the  power,  but  he  seems  to  me  to  be  a  little  too  self-taught  and  to  want 
discipline." 
It  wfll  be  seen  that  ulthnately  Ruskin  deleted  his  criticisms.] 

*  rrhia  section,  from  " Stand  for  half  an  hour"  to  ''purple  and  silver,"  is  §  28  in 
Frmuki  Agreatet,  where  at  thispoint  Rualdn  inserted  the  following  note : — 

'*  Well  noticed.    The  drawing  of  the  foil  of  Schaffhauseu,  which  I  made  at 
the  time  of  writing  this  study,  was  one  of  the  very  fow,  either  by  other  draughts- 
men or  myself,  which  I  have  seen  Turner  pause  at  with  serious  attention. ' 
The  drawing  by  Ruskin  was  No.   28  in  the  American  exhibition  arranged  by 
Professor  C.  B.  Norton  in  1879.     In  the  catalogue  the  following  "  extract  from  letter, 
1874,"  was  given : — 

**  That  drawing  of  the  foils  of  Schaifhausen  is  the  only  one  of  mine  I  ever 
saw  Turner  interestsd  in.  He  looked  at  it  long,  evidently  with  pleasure,  and 
shook  his  finger  at  it  one  evening,  standing  1^  the  fire  m  the  old  Denmark 
HUl  drawing-room.  How  destiny  does  mock  us !  Fancy  if  I  had  him  to 
shake  fingers  at  me  now ! "] 
m.  2 1. 
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chrysoprase;  and  how,  ever  and  anon,  startling  you  with  its 
white  flash,  a  jet  of  spray  leaps  hissing  out  of  the  &11,  like  a 
rocket,  bursting  in  the  wind  and  driven  away  in  dust,  filling 
the  air  with  light ;  and  how,  through  the  curdling  wreaths  of 
the  restless  crashing  abyss  below,  the  blue  of  the  water,  paled 
by  the  foam  in  its  body,  shows  purer  than  the  sky  through 
white  rain-cloud ;  while  the  shuddering  iris  stoops  in  tremulous 
stillness  over  all,  fading  and  flushing  alternately  through  the 
choking  spray  and  shattered  sunshine,  hiding  itself  at  last 
among  the  thick  golden  leaves  which  toss  to  and  fro  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  wild  water;  their  dripping  masses  lifted  at 
intervals,  like  sheaves  of  loaded  com,  by  some  stronger  gush 
from  the  cataract,  and  bowed  again  upon  the  mossy  rocks  as 
its  roar  dies  away ;  the  dew  gushing  from  their  thick  branches 
through  drooping  clusters  of  emerald  herbage,  and  sparkling  in 
white  threads  along  the  dark  rocks  of  the  shore,  feeding  the 
lichens  which  chase  and  chequer  them  with  purple  and  silver. 
I  believe,  when  you  have  stood  by  this  for  half  an  hour,  you 
will  have  discovered  that  there  is  something  more  in  nature 
^Q.AMgwenhif  than  has  been  given  by  Ruysdael.  Probably  you 
NtRfiM.  will  not  be  much  disposed  to  think  of  any  mortal 

work  at  the  time ;  but  when  you  look  back  to  what  you  have 
seen,  and  are  inclined  to  compare  it  with  art,  you  will  remem- 
ber, or  ought  to  remember,  Nesfield/  He  has  shown  extra- 
ordinary feeling,  both  for  the  colour  and  the  spirituality  of  a 
great  waterfall ;  exquisitely  delicate  in  his  management  of  the 
changeful  veil  of  spray  or  mist,  just  in  his  curves  and  con- 
tours, and   rich  in  colour,*  if  he  would  remember  that  in  all 

^  [William  Andrew  Nesfield  (1794-1881),  as  a  lieutenaat  in  the  army,  served  in  the 
Peninsular  under  Wellinn^n.  In  1823  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Water-Colour 
Society,  where  he  exhibited  till  1852,  after  which  time  he  followed  the  profession  of 
landscape-gardener.  Many  of  the  improvements  in  the  London  parks  and  at  Rew 
were  carried  out  under  his  direction.  For  another  reference  to  Nesfield,  see  below, 
§12,  p.  636.] 

«  [Eds.  1-4  read  :— 

''and  unequalled  in  colour,  except  by  Turner.  None  of  our  water-colour 
painters  can  approach  him  in  the  management  of  the  variable  hues  of  clear 
water  over  weeded  rocks  ;  but  his  feeling  for  it  often  leads  him  a  little  too  far, 
and,  like  Copley  Fielding,  he  loses  sight  of  simplicity  and  dignity  for  the  sake 
of  delicacy  or  prettiness.  His  water-falls  are,  however,  unequalled  in  their 
way ;  and  if  he  would,"  etc.] 
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such  scenes  there  is  much  gloom  as  well  as  much  splendour, 
and  relieve  the  lustre  of  his  attractive  passages  of  colour  with 
more  definite  and  prevalent  greys,  and  give  a  little  more  sub- 
stance to  parts  of  his  picture  unaffected  by  spray,  his  work 
would  be  nearly  perfect.  His  seas  are  also  most  instructive ; 
a  little  confused  in  chiaroscuro,  but  refined  in  form  and 
admirable  in  colour. 

J.  D.  Harding  is,  I  think,  nearly  unequalled  in  ^  the  drawing 
of  running  water.     I  do  not  know  what  Stanfield 
would  do;  I  have  never  seen  an  important  piece  Mewate^ 
of  torrent  drawn  by  him ;  but  I  beheve  even  he  ^T^r*^  ^^ 
could  scarcely  contend  with  the  magnificent  aban- 
don of  Harding's  brush.     There  is  perhaps  nothing  which  tells 
more  in  the  drawing  of  water  than  decisive  and  swift  exeeu^ 
tion;  for,  in  a  rapid  touch  the  hand  naturally  falls  into  the 
very  curve  of  projection  which  is  the  absolute  truth;  while 
in  slow  finish,  all  precision  of  curve  and  character  is  certain 
to  be  lost,  except  under  the  hand  of  an  unusually  powerful 
master.     But  Harding  has  both  knowledge  and  velocity,  and 
the  fall  of  his  torrents  is  beyond  praise ;  impatient,  chafing, 
substantial,   shattering,    crystalline,   and   capricious;    full   of 
various  form,  yet  all  apparently  instantaneous  and  accidental ; 
nothing  conventional,  nothing  dependent  upon  parallel  lines 
or  radiating  curves ;  all  broken  up  and  dashed  to  pieces  over 
the  irregular  rock,  and  yet  all  in  unity  of  motion.     The  colour 
also  of  his  Jailing  and  bright  water  is  very  perfect ;  o^  HUeoimtr; 
but  in  the  dark  and  level  parts  of  his  torrents  he  andpamtmf^ 
has  employed  a  cold  grey,  which  has  hurt  some  of  ^^' 
his  best  pictures.     His  grey  in  shadows  under  rocks  or  dark 
reflections  is  admirable ;  but  it  is  when  the  stream  is  in  fiiU 
light,  and  unaffected  by  reflections  in  distance,  that  he  gets 
wrong.     We  believe  that  the  fault  is  in  want  of  expression 
of  darkness  in  the  colour,  making  it  appear  like  a  positive 
hue  of  the  water,  for  which  it  is  much  too  dead  and  cold. 

>  [£d«.  1  and  2  read  :— '' J.  D.  Hardini?  is,  I  thiuk,  of  all  men  living,  and  thero- 
fon,  oertainlv,  of  all  who  huve  ever  lived,  the  greateet  master  in,"  etc,  adding  m  a 
footnote,  **  Tamer  is  an  exeeption  to  all  rules ;  and  whenever  I  speak  generally  he  is 
to  ho  oooeidered  as  such."] 
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Harding  seldom  paints  sea,  and  it  is  well  for  Stanfield  that 
he  does  not,  or  the  latter  would  have  to  look  to  his  crown. 
All  that  we  have  seen  from  his  hand  is,  as  coast  sea,  quite 
fiiultless;  we  only  wish  he  would  paint  it  more  frequently; 
always,  however,  with  a  veto  upon  French  fishing-boats.  In 
the  Exhibition  of  1842,^  he  spoiled  one  of  the  most  superb 
pieces  of  sea-shore  and  sunset  which  modem  art  has  produced, 
with  the  pestilent  square  sail  of  one  of  these  clumsy  craft, 
from  which  the  eye  could  not  escape. 

Before  passing  to  our  great  sea-painter,  we  must  again 
S  e.  Tkewaqf  refer  to  the  works  of  Copley  Fielding.  It  is  with 
^^j^l^^^'  his  sea  as  with  his  sky,  he  can  only  paint  one, 
gmeeand^  and  that  an  easy  one,  but  it  is,  for  all  that,  an 
^"^f^^-  impressive  and  a  true  one.*     No  man  has  ever 

given,  with  the  same  flashing  freedom,  the  race  of  a  running 
tide  under  a  stiff  breeze;  nor  caught,  with  the  same  grace 
and  precision,  the  curvature  of  the  breaking  wave,  arrested 
or  accelerated  by  the  wind.  The  forward  fling  of  his  foam, 
and  the  impatient  run  of  his  surges,  whose  quick  redoubling 
dash  we  can  almost  hear  as  they  break  in  their  haste  upon 
their  own  bosoms,  are  nature  itself;  and  his  sea  grey  or 
green  was,  nine  years  ago,  very  right  as  colour,  always  a 
little  wanting  in  transparency,  but  never  cold  or  toneless. 
Since  that  time,  he  seems  to  have  lost  the  sense  of  green- 
ness in  water,  and  has  verged  more  and  more  on  the  purple 
and  black,  with  unhappy  results.  His  sea  was  always  de- 
pendent for  effect  on  its  light  or  dark  relief  against  the  sky, 
even  when  it  possessed  colour;  but  it  now  has  lost  local 
colour  and  transparency  together,  and  is  little  more  than  a 
study  of  chiaroscuro.* 

There  is  indeed  one  point  in  all  his  seas  deserving  especial 
praise,  a  marked  aim  at  ckarcicter.     He  desires,  especially  in 

^  [No.  70  in  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society's  Exhibition  of  that  year :  ^^  Hastings 
Beach— Sunset"] 

*  [See  above,  pt  ii.  sec  iii.  ch.  iv.  §§  8-10,  pp.  398-9.] 

*  [£d&  1,  2,  and  3  read  :— 

''  study  of  chiaroscuro  in  an  exceedingly  ill-chosen  grey.  Besides,  the  per- 
petual repetition  of  the  same  idea  is  singularly  weakening  to  the  mind. 
Fielding^  in  all  his  life,  can  only  be  considered  as  having  produced  one  sea 
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his  latter  works,  not  so  much  to  produce  an  agreeable  picture, 
a  scientific  piece  of  arrangement,  or  delightfiil  §7  /|,^y^ 
melody  of  colour,  as  to  make  us  feel  the  utter  iitma<db«r- 
desolation,  the  cold,  withering,  frozen  hopeless-  '*^*^' 
ness  of  the  continuous  storm  and  merciless  sea*  And  this  is 
peculiarly  remarkable  in  his  denying  himself  all  colour,  just 
in  the  little  bits  which  an  artist  of  inferior  mind  would  paint 
in  sienna  and  cobalt.  If  a  piece  of  broken  wreck  is  allowed 
to  rise  for  an  instant  through  the  boiling  foam,  though  the 
blue  stripe  of  a  sailor's  jacket,  or  a  red  rag  of  a  flag  would 
do  all  our  hearts  good,  we  are  not  allowed  to  have  it ;  it  would 
make  us  too  comfortable,  and  prevent  us  from  shivering  and 
shrinking  as  we  look ;  and  the  artist,  with  admirable  intenticm 
and  most  meritorious  self-denial,  expresses  his  piece  of  wreck 
with  a  dark  cold  brown.  Now  we  think  this  aim 
and  effort  worthy  of  the  very  highest  praise,  and  Jej^  in  tk» 
we  only  wish  the  lesson  were  taken  up  and  acted  **»«««'«  f»«««r 
on  by  our  other  artists ;  but  Mr.  Fielding  should 
remember  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  done  with  success 
unless  by  the  most  studied  management  of  the  general  tones 
of  the  picture ;  for  the  eye,  deprived  of  all  means  of  enjojring 
the  grey  hues,  merely  as  a  contrast  to  bright  points,  becomes 
painfully  fastidious  in  the  quality  of  the  hues  themselves,  and 
demands  for  its  satisfaction  such  melodies  and  richness  of  grey, 
as  may  in  some  degree  atone  to  it  for  the  loss  of  points  of 
stimulus.  That  grey  which  would  be  taken  frankly  and  freely 
for  an  expression  of  gloom,  if  it  came  behind  a  yellow  sail  or 
a  red  cap,  is  examined  with  invidious  and  merciless  intentness 
when  tbere  is  nothing  to  relieve  it ;  and,  if  not  able  to  bear 
the  investigation,  if  neither  agreeable  nor  variable  in  its  hue, 
renders  the  picture  weak  instead  of  impressive,  and  unpleasant 
instead  of  awfiiL  And  indeed  the  management  of  nature 
might  teach  him  this;  for  though,  when  using  violent  contrasts, 

picture.  The  othen  are  duplicateii.  He  ought  to  ffo  to  tome  sea  of  perfisct 
eleamesB  and  brilliant  colour,  as  that  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  or  of  tlie  Qulf 
of  Geneva,  and  studv  it  steralv  in  broad  daylight,  with  no  black  clouds  or 
drifting  nin  to  help  nim  out  of  his  difficulties.  He  would  then  both  learn  kif 
strength  and  add  to  it" 

''[Sa  Itshlgb  aiin  at  eharactar.]    But  there  Im  one  point/' etc] 
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she  frequently  makes  her  gloom  somewhat  monotonous,  the 
S9  Variety  of  ™^™^"^t  ^he  gives  up  her  vivid  colour,  and  de- 
ihegrey9  </  pends  upon  her  desolation,  that  moment  she  b^ns 
^'^^^^'  to  steal  the  greens  into  her  sea-grey,  and  the  browns 

and  yellows  into  her  cloud-grey,  and  the  expression  of  variously 
tinted  light  through  all.  The  Land's  End,^  and  Lowestoft, 
and  Snowstorm  (in  the  Academy,  1842)  ^  of  Turner  are  nothing 
more  than  passages  of  the  most  hopeless,  desolate,  uncontrasted 
greys,  and  yet  are  three  of  the  very  finest  pieces  of  colour 
that  have  come  from  his  hand.  And  we  sincerely  hope  that 
Mr.  Fielding  will  gradually  perceive  the  necessity  of  such 
studied  melodies  of  quiet  colour,  and  will  neither  fall  back 
into  the  old  tricks  of  contrast,  nor  continue  to  paint  with 
purple  and  ink.  If  he  would  only  make  a  few  careful  studies 
of  grey  from  the  mixed  atmosphere  of  spray,  rain,  and  mist 
of  a  giele  that  has  been  three  days  hard  at  work;  not  of  a 
rainy  squall,  but  of  a  persevering  and  powerful  storm,  and  not 
where  the  sea  is  turned  into  milk  and  magnesia  by  a  chalk 
coast,  but  where  it  breaks  pure  and  green  on  grey  slate  or 
white  granite,  as  along  the  cliffs  of  Cornwall;  we  think  his 
I»Gtures  would  present  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  high 
intention  and  feeling  to  be  found  in  modem  art. 

The  works  of  Stanfield  evidently,  and  at  all  times,  proceed 
§  10.  W(>rk9  froni  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has  both  thorough 
^sumfiM.  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  thorough  acquaint- 
knJSedge  and  aucc  with  all  the  mcaus  and  principles  of  art.  We 
p^^^^i  never  criticise  them;  because  we  feel,  the  moment 

we  look  carefully  at  the  drawing  of  any  single  wave,  that  the 
knowledge  poss^sed  by  the  master  is  much  greater  than  our 
own ;  and  therefore  beUeve  that  if  anything  offends  us  in  any 
part  of  the  work,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  be  our  fault,  and  not 
the  painter's.  The  local  colour  of  Stanfield's  sea  is  singularly 
true  and  powerful,  and  entirely  independent  of  any  tricks  of 

^  [Eds.  \,2,  fuid  3  read  :  ^'  Nor  is  Mr.  Fielding  without  a  model  in  art,  for  the 
'Und'sEnd'  .  .  ."] 

^  [The  "  Laud's  End"  (drawing)  is  the  ''  Lonffships  Lighthouse,  Land'H  End "  :  see 
below,  p.  566.  ''Lowestoft"  is  engraved  in  No.  22  of  England  and  Wales,  The 
''Snowstorm"  is  No.  530  in  the  National  Gallery  :  see  below,  p.  671  n.] 
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dhiaroscuro.  He  will  carry  a  mighty  wave  up  against  the 
sky,  and  make  its  whole  body  daric  and  substantial  against 
the  distant  light,  using  all  the  while  nothing  more  than  chaste 
and  unexaggerated  load  colour  to  gain  the  relief.  His  surface 
is  at  once  lustrous,  transparent,  and  accurate  to  a  hairVbreadth 
in  every  curve ;  and  he  is  entirely  independent  of  dark  skies, 
deep  blues,  driving  spray,  or  any  other  means  of  concealing 
want  of  form,  or  atoning  for  it.  He  fears  no  difficulty,  desires 
no  assistance,  takes  his  sea  in  open  daylight,  under  general 
sundiine,  and  paints  the  element  in  its  pure  colour  and  com- 
plete forms.  But  we  wish  that  he  were  less  gn.  Butwrnt 
powerful,  and  more  interesting;  or  that  he  were  fffi^^ 
a  little  less  Diogenes-like,  and  did  not  scorn  all  that  he  does 
not  want.  Now  that  he  haS  shown  us  what  he  can  do  without 
such  aids,  we  wish  he  would  show  us  what  he  can  do  with 
them.  He  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  wanting  in  what  we 
have  just  been  praising  in  Fielding,  impressiveness.  We  should 
like  him  to  be  less  clever,  and  more  i^ecting ;  less  wonderful, 
and  more  terrible;  and,  as  the  very  first  step  towards  such 
an  end,  to  leam  how  to  conceal^  We  are,  however,  trenching 
upon  matters  with  which  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do ; 
our  concern  is  now  only  with  truth,  and  one  work  of  Stanfidd 
alone  presents  us  with  as  much  ccmcentrated  knowledge  of 
sea  and  sky,  as,  diluted,  would  have  lasted  any 
one  of  the  old  masters  his  life.  And  let  it  be  ntm^trmik 
especially  observed,  how  extensive  and  how  various  ^J^SJ?'^ 
is  the  truth  of  our  modem  masters ;  how  it  com- 
prises a  complete  history  of  that  nature,  of  which,  from  the 
ancients,  you  only  here  and  there  can  catch  a  stammering 
descriptive  syllable ;  how  Fielding  has  given  us  every  character 
of  the  quiet  lake,  Robson  *  of  the  mountain  tarn,  De  Wint 

*  I  ooght  before  to  have  alluded  to  the  works  of  the  late  G.  Robsoii. 
They  are  somewhat  feeble '  in  exeeution,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of  the  character 
of  deep  calm  water  in  them  quite  unequalled^  and  different  from  the  works  and 
thoughts  of  all  other  men. 

^  [Eds.  1  and  2  read :  ^'to  leam  what  is  now  in  At#  art  the  one  thing  wanting-— 
how  to  conceal."] 

'  [Bdii.  1-4,  ''a  little  disagreeaUe."    For  Robeoii,  see  above,  p.  198  a.] 
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of  the  lowland  river,  Nesfield  of  the  radiant  cataract,  Harding 
of  the  roaring  torrent,  Fielding  of  the  desolated  sea,  Stanfield 
of  the  blue,  open,  boundless  ocean.  Arrange  all  this  in  your 
mind,  observe  the  perfect  truth  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  compare 
it  with  the  fragmentary  falsities  of  the  ancients,  and  then  come 
with  me  to  Turner. 


CHAPTER   III 

OF  WATER,  AS   PAINTED  BY  TURNER 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  a  result  of  the  experience  of  all  artists,  that 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  give  a  certain 
degree  of  depth  and  transparency  to  water ;  but  ^  ^giSi§ 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible,  to  give  a  fiill  impres-  *JJ2^?  '^ . 
sion  of  surface.     If  no  reflection  be  given,  a  ripple 
being  supposed,  the  water  looks  like  lead:  if  reflection  be 
given,  it,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  looks  morbidly  clear  and 
deep,  so  that  we  always  go  down  into  it,  even  when  the  artist 
most  wishes  us  to  gUde  over  it.     Now,  this  difficulty  arises 
from  the  very  same  circumstance  which  occasions  the  frequent 
fSulure  in  effect  of  the  best-drawn  foregrounds,  noticed  in 
Section  II.  Chapter  FV^.,*  the  change,  namely,  of  focus  neces- 
sary in  the  eye  in  order  to  receive  rays  of  light  §  2.  /*  defemi- 
coming  fix)m  different  distances.     Gk>  to  the  edge  ^^tt^ 
of  a  pond  in  a  perfectly  calm  day,  at  some  place  eye,  and  the 
where  there  is  duckwe«i  floating  on  the  surface,  {^*^Jj^!^^ 
not  thick,  but  a  leaf  here  and  there.    Now,  you  raytanper- 
may  either  see  in  the  water  the  reflection  of  the  ^'^^ 
sky,  or  you  may  see  the  duckweed ;  but  you  cannot,  by  any 
effort,  see  both  together.     If  you  look  for  the  reflection,  you 
will  be  sensible  of  a  sudden  change  or  effort  in  the  eye,  by 
which  it  adapts  itself  to  the  reception  of  the  rays  which  have 
come  all  the  way  from  the  clouds,  have  struck  on  the  water, 
and  so  been  sent  up  again  to  the  eye.     The  focus  you  adopt 
is  one  fit  for  great  distance ;  and,  accordingly,  you  will  feel 
that  you  are  looking  do^ii  a  great  way  under  the  water,  while 
the  leaves  of  the  duckweed,  though  they  lie  upon  the  water 
at  the  very  spot  on  which  you  are  gazing  so  intently,  are 

»  [Pp.  320-521.] 
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felt  only  as  a  vague  uncertain  interruption,  causing  a  little 
confusion  in  the  image  bdow,  but  entirely  undistinguishable 
as  leaves,  and  even  their  colour  unknown  and  unperceived. 
Unless  you  think  of  them,  you  will  not  even  feel  that  any- 
thing interrupts  your  sight,  so  excessively  slight  is  their  effect. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  make  up  your  mind  to  look  for  the 
leaves  of  the  duckweed,  you  will  perceive  an  instantaneous 
change  in  the  effort  of  the  eye,  by  which  it  becomes  adapted  to 
receive  near  rays,  those  which  have  only  come  from  the  surface 
of  the  pond.  You  will  then  see  the  deUcate  leaves  of  the  duck- 
weed with  perfect  clearness,  and  in  vivid  green ;  but,  while  you 
do  so,  you  will  be  able  to  perceive  nothing  of  the  reflections 
in  the  very  water  on  which  they  float,  nothmg  but  a  vague  flash- 
ing and  melting  of  light  and  dark  hues,  without  form  or  mean- 
ing, which  to  investigate,  or  find  out  what  they  mean  or  are,  you 
must  quit  your  hold  of  the  duckweed,  and  plunge  down. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  whenever  we  see  plain  reflections 
S  a  Morbid  ^^  Comparatively  distant  objects,  in  near  water, 
eieamest  oeeor  we  cannot  possibly  scc  the  surface,  and  t}ice 
5r?^^^  versd;  so  that  when  in  a  painting  we  give  the 
dMmet^euqf  reflections  with  the  same  clearness  with  which 
'^*^''^^'  they  are  visible  in  nature,  we  presuppose  the 
effort  of  the  eye  to  look  under  the  surface,  and,  of  course, 
destroy  the  surface,  and  induce  an  effect  of  clearness  ^  which, 
perhaps,  the  artist  has  not  particularly  wished  to  attain,  but 
which  he  has  found  himself  forced  into,  by  his  reflections,  in 
spite  of  himself.  And  the  reason  of  this  effect  of  clearness 
appearing  preternatural  is,  that  people  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  looking  at  water  with  the  distant  focus  adapted  to  the 
reflections,  unless  by  particular  effort.  We  invariably,  imder 
ordinary  circumstances,  use  the  surface  focus ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, receive  nothing  more  than  a  vague  and  confused 
impression  of  the  reflected  colours  and  lines,  however  clearly, 

'  [For  'induce  an  effect  of  clearness  which^  perhaps^  the  artist/'  eds.  1  and  2 
read  : — 

'^make  everybody  inclined  to  cry  out — the  moment  they  come  before  the 
picture—*  Dear  me,  what  excessively  clear  water  !'  when,  perhaps,  in  a  low- 
land study,  clearness  is  not  a  quality  which  the  artist/'  etc.] 
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calmly,  and  vigorously  all  may  be  defined  underneath,  if  we 
choose  to  look  for  them.  We  do  not  look  for  them,  but  glide 
along  over  the  sur&ce,  catching  only  playing  light  and  capri- 
cious colour  for  evidence  of  reflection,  except  where  we  come 
to  images  of  objects  close  to  the  surfSeu^,  which  the  surfoce 
focus  is  of  course  adapted  to  receive ;  and  these  we  see  clearly, 
as  of  the  weeds  on  the  shore,  or  of  sticks  rising  out  of  the 
water,  etc.  Hence,  the  ordinary  *  effect  of  water  is  only  to  be 
rendered  by  giving  the  reflections  of  the  mar^n  clear  and 
distinct  (so  clear  they  usually  are  in  nature,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  the  water  begins);  but  the  moment  we 
touch  the  reflection  of  distant  objects,  as  of  hi^  trees  or 
clouds,  that  instant  we  must  become  vague  and  uncertain  in 
drawing,  and,  though  vivid  in  colour  and  light  as  the  object 
itself,  quite  indistinct  in  form  and  feature.  If  we  ^  ^  ^^ 
take  such  a  piece  of  water  as  that  in  the  fore-  avoUMinf 
ground  of  Turner's  Chftteau  of  Prince  Albert,*  the  ^'"^• 
first  impression  from  it  is,  "What  a  wide  surface f*  We 
gUde  over  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  picture  before  we 
know  where  we  are,  and  yet  the  water  is  as  calm  and  crjrstal- 
Iine  as  a  mirror ;  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  tumble  into  it,  and 
gasp  for  breath  as  we  go  down,  we  are  kept  upon  the  surface, 
though  that  surface  is  flashing  and  radiant  with  every  hue  of 
doud,  and  sun,  and  sky,  and  foliage.  But  the  secret  is  in  the 
drawing  of  these  reflections.*     We  cannot  tell,  when  we  look 

*  Not  altogether.  I  believe  here,  as  in  a  former  case,  1  have  attributed 
fiur  too  much  influence  to  this  change  of  focus.  In  Turner's  earlier  works  the 
principle  is  not  found.  In  the  rivers  of  the  Yorkshire  drawings,  every  reflec- 
tion is  given  dearly,  even  to  the  farthest  depth,  and  yet  the  surface  is  not 
kMt,  and  it  would  deprive  the  painter  of  much  power  if  he  were  not  some- 
tfines  so  to  represent  them,  especially  when  his  object  is  repose ;  it  being,  of 
eoarse,  as  lawnil  for  him  to  choose  one  adaptation  of  the  sight  as  another.  I 
have,  however,  left  the  above  paragraphs  as  first  written,  because  they  are 
tme,  althou^  I  think  they  make  too  much  of  an  unimportant  matter.  The 
reader  may  attribute  to  them  such  weight  as  he  thinks  fit.  He  is  referred  to 
§  11  of  this  chapter,  and  to  §  4  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  section.' 

1  [For  '^ ordinary,"  eds.  1  and  2  r«ad,  ''right  and  natural"] 

>  [''Rosenau  :  ssat  of  H.ILH.  Prince  Albert,  near  Cobarg,  Germany,"  exhibited 
at  the  Roysl  Aeademy,  1841 ;  now  in  the  eollectiou  of  BIrs.  George  Holt ;  engraved  in 
vaL  ii.  of  IWmt  and  Eiukm,] 

*  [Note  first  added  in  the  3id  ed.] 
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at  them  and  for  them,  what  they  mean.  They  have  all 
character,  and  are  evidently  reflections  of  something  definite 
and  determined ;  but  yet  they  are  all  uncertain  and  inexplic- 
able ;  plajring  colour  and  palpitating  shade,  which,  though  we 
recognize  them  in  an  instant  for  images  of  something,  and  feel 
that  the  water  is  bright,  and  lovely,  and  calm,  we  cannot 
penetrate  nor  interpret;  we  are  not  allowed  to  go  down  to 
them,  and  we  repose,  as  we  should  in  nature,  upon  the  lustre 
of  the  level  surface.  It  is  in  this  power  of  sa3ring  everything, 
and  yet  sa3ring  nothing  too  plainly,  that  the  perfection  of  art 

here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  consists.  But,  as  it  was 
HoM  an  ^^mt  before  shown  in  Sec.  II.  Chap.  IV.  that  the  focus 
water  are         of  the  cyc  required  little  alteration  after  the  first 

half-mile  of  distance,  it  is  evident  that  on  the 
distant  surface  of  water,  all  reflections  will  be  seen  plainly ; 
for  the  same  focus  adapted  to  a  moderate  distance  of  surface 
will  receive  with  distinctness  rays  coming  from  the  sky,  cur 
from  any  other  distance,  however  great.  Thus  we  always  see 
the  reflection  of  Mont  Blanc  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whether 
we  take  pains  to  look  for  it  or  not,  because  the  water  upon 
which  it  is  cast  is  itself  a  mile  off;  but  if  we  would  see  the 
reflection  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the  Lac  de  ChMe,  which  is  close 
to  us,^  we  must  take  some  trouble  about  the  matter,  leave  the 
green  snakes  swimming  upon  the  surface,  and  plunge  for  it. 
Hence  reflections,  if  viewed  collectively,  are  always  clear  in 

*  [Edn.  I  aiid  2  add  a  footnote  : — 

''  The  ^  Lac  de  Chede '  wa^  (alas  for  the  word  !   it  was  destroyed  by  an 
eboulement  three  years  ago)^  to  my  mind,  the  loveliest  thing  in  Switzerland ; 
a  pool  of  emerald  water,  clearer  than  the  mountain  air  around  it,  and  yet 
greener  than  the  pine  boughs  whose  gloom  it  imaged,  full  of  bright,  forest- 
like  weeds,  and  peopled  bv  multitudes  of  lustrous,  gliding,  innocent  serpents, 
unearthly  creatures,  whicn  gave  it  more  of  the  Greek  feeling  of  divinity  than 
is  now  perhaps  left  in  the  whole  wide  world.    It  was  probably  the  ground-work 
of  many  of  Shelley's  noblest  descriptive  passages." 
Ruskiii  was  perhaps  thinking  of  passages  in  Alastor,  which  much  resemble  this 
description  of  the  Lac  de  Chede ;  but  the  poem  was  written  in  1815,  and  Shelley  did 
not  visit  Chamouni  till  the  following  year.     He  does  not  mention  the  lake  in  hif 
HUtory  (if  a  Six  Weeks  Tour  (reprinted  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  edition  of  his  EesaySy  Letters 
from  Abroad^  6^c.  (1840) :  see  in  that  book,  vol.  ii.  p.  82).     Ruskin  wrote  a  description 
in  verse  of  the  lake  in  his  '^Journal  of  a  Tour  through  France  to  Chamouni,  1835," 
canto  ii.  stanzas  21  and  22  :  see  Vol  II.  pp.  424-425,  and  cf.  Ethics  qfthe  Dust,  ch.  x., 
and  DeticaHcn,  i.  ch.  ii.  §  13,  where  he  again  refers  to  the  filling  up  of  the  lake.] 
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proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  water  on  which  they  are  cast 
And  now  look  at  Turner's  Ulleswater,^  or  any  of  his  distant 
lake  expanses,  and  you  will  find  every  crag  and  line  of  the  hills 
rendered  in  them  with  absolute  fidelity,  while  the  near  surface 
shows  nothing  but  a  vague  confusion  of  exquisite  and  lustrous 
tint.  The  reflections  even  of  the  clouds  wUl  be  given  far  off, 
while  those  of  near  boats  and  figures  will  be  confused  and 
mixed  among  each  other,  except  just  at  the  water-line. 

And  now  we  see  what  Vandevelde  ou^  to  have  done 
with  the  shadow  of  his  ship  spoken  of  in  the  first  ^^thb  ermr 
chapter  of  this  section.*  In  such  a  calm,  we  should  if^ondefMe. 
in  nature,  if  we  had  looked  for  the  reflection,  have  seen  it  clear 
flx»n  the  water-line  to  the  flag  on  the  mainmast ;  but,  in  so 
doing,  we  should  have  appeared  to  ourselves  to  be  looking 
under  the  water,  and  should  have  lost  all  feeling  of  sur&ce. 
When  we  looked  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  we  should  have 
seen  the  image  of  the  hull  absolutely  clear  and  perfect,  because 
that  image  is  cast  on  distant  water ;  *  but  we  should  have  seen 
the  image  of  the  masts  and  sails  gradually  more  confused  as 
they  descended,  and  the  water  close  to  us  would  have  borne 
only  upon  its  surface  a  maze  of  flashing  colour  and  indeflnite 
hue.  Had  Vandevelde,  therefore,  given  the  perfect  image  of 
his  ship,  he  would  have  represented  a  truth  dependent  on  a 
particular  effort  of  the  eye,  and  destroyed  his  surface.  But 
his  business  was  to  give,  not  a  distinct  reflection,  but  the 
colours  of  the  reflection  in  mystery  and  disorder  upon  his  near 
water,  all  perfectly  vivid,  but  none  intelligible:  and  had  he 
done  so,  the  eye  would  not  have  troubled  itself  to  search  them 
out ;  it  would  not  have  cared  whence  or  how  the  colours  came, 
but  it  would  have  felt  them  to  be  true  and  right,  and  rested 
satisfied  upon  the  polished  surface  of  the  clear  sea.    Of  the 

^  [England  and  Walet,  No.  19.     For  another  reference  to  the  drawing,  see  above, 
p.  490.    The  word  '' Tamer^s,'*  which  is  here  required,  was  in  eds.  1-4,  bat  omitted 
in  ad.  5  and  the  187.3  ed.] 
1^512.] 

and  2  add  a  footnote : — 

''  In  all  this  reaeoning ,  I  suppose  knowledge  in  the  reader  of  the  opdcal  mode 
in  which  reflections  are  prod  need ;  otherwise  it  can  scarcely  bo  understood."] 


i^'i 
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perfect  truth,  the  best  examples  I  can  give  are  Turner's 
Saltash,  and  Castle  Upnor.^ 

Be  it  next  observed,  that  the  reflection  of  all  near  objects 
« 7  mmfrence  ^'  ^y  ^^^  ^^  rulc,*  uot  an  exact  copy  of  the  parts 
inammgemmt  of  them  which  wc  scc  abovc  the  water,  but  a 
^[/JJ^^  totally  diflTerent  view  and  arrangement  of  them, 
obfed andittf  that  which  wc  should  get  if  we  were  looking  at 
vnaffe,  them  from  beneath.     Hence  we  see  the  dark  sides 

of  leaves  hanging  over  a  stream,  in  their  reflection,  though  we 
see  the  light  sides  above;  and  all  objects  and  groups  of 
objects  are  thus  seen  in  the  reflection  under  different  Ijghts, 
and  in  different  positions  with  respect  to  each  other,  from 
those  which  they  assume  above ;  some  which  we  see  on  the 
bank  being  entirely  lost  in  their  reflection,  and  others  which 
we  cannot  see  on  the  bank  brought  into  view.  Hence  nature 
contrives  never  to  repeat  herself,  and  the  surfiEU^  of  water  is 
not  a  mockery,  but  a  new  view  of  what  is  above  it.  And  this 
difference  in  what  is  represented,  as  well  as  the  obscurity  of 
the  representation,  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  by  which  the 
sensation  of  surface  is  kept  up  in  the  reality.  The  reflecti<Ni 
is  not  so  remarkable,  it  does  not  attract  the  eye  in  the  same 
degree  when  it  is  entirely  different  from  the  images  above,  as 
when  it  mocks  them  and  repeats  them,  and  we  feel  that  the 
space  and  surface  have  colour  and  character  of  their  own,  and 
that  the  bank  is  one  thing  and  the  water  another.  It  is  by 
not  making  this  change  manifest,  and  giving  underneath  a 
mere  duplicate  of  what  is  seen  above,  that  artists  are  apt  to 
destroy  the  essence  and  substance  of  water,  and  to  drop  us 
through  it. 

Now  one  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  exquisite 
care  of  Turner  in  this  respect.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  his 
Nottingham,^  the  water  (a  smooth  canal)  is  terminated  by  a 

*  [In  Nos.  3  aud  16  of  Engiand  and  Wale*.  For  another  reference  to  them,  see 
above,  pt.  ii.  sec  iii.  ch.  v.  §  2  (list).] 

s  [See  above,  p.  506.] 

^  [England  and  Wales,  No.  17.  The  drawing  is  figured  in  vol.  iv.  ch.  ii.  of  Modem 
Painters  {PlutB  28),  to  illustrate  '^Tumerian  Topography.'*  For  another  reference  to 
it,  see  above,  pt  ii.  sec.  iii.  ch.  v.  §  2.] 
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bank  fenced  up  with  wood,  on  which,  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  stands  a  white  sign-post  A  quarter  of  a  mile  » ^  luuttrated 
back,  the  hill  on  which  Nottingham  Castle  stands  from  the  w^Hu 
rises  steeply  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  picture.  The  ^^""^• 
upper  part  of  this  hill  is  in  bright  golden  light,  and  the  lower 
in  very  deep  grey  shadow,  against  which  the  white  board  of  the 
sign-post  is  seen  entirely  in  light  relief,  though,  being  turned 
from  the  light,  it  is  itself  in  delicate  middle  tint,  illumined 
only  on  the  edge.  But  the  image  of  all  this  in  the  canal  i& 
very  different.  First,  we  have  the  reflection  of  the  piles  of 
the  bank  sharp  and  clear,  but  under  this  we  have  not  what  we 
see  above  it,  the  dark  base  of  the  hill  (for  this  being  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  back,  we  could  not  see  it  over  the  fence  if  we  were 
looking  from  below),  but  the  golden  summit  of  the  hill,  the 
shadow  of  the  under  part  having  no  record  nor  place  in  the 
reflection.  Now  this  summit,  being  very  distant,  cannot  be 
seen  clearly  by  the  eye  while  its  focus  is  adapted  to  the  surfi&ce 
of  the  water,  and  accordingly  its  reflection  is  entirely  vague 
and  confused  ;  you  cannot  tell  what  it  is  meant  for,  it  is  mere 
playing  golden  light.  But  the  sign-post,  being  on  the  bank 
close  to  us,  will  be  reflected  clearly,  and  accordingly  its  distinct 
image  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  this  confiision ;  relieved,  however^ 
not  now  against  the  dark  base,  but  against  the  illumined 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  appearing  therefore,  instead  of  a  white 
space  thrown  out  from  blue  shade,  a  dark  grey  space  throivn 
out  from  golden  light.  I  do  not  know  that  any  more  magnifi- 
cent example  could  be  given  of  concentrated  knowledge,  or 
of  the  daring  statement  of  most  difficult  truth.  For  who  but 
this  consummate  artist  would  have  had  courage,  even  if  he 
had  perceived  the  laws  which  required  it,  to  undertake,  in  a 
single  small  space  of  water,  the  painting  of  an  entirely  new 
picture,  with  all  its  tones  and  arrangements  altered,  §  a  rAe  boU^ 
— what  was  made  above  bright  by  opposition  to  ''**""J|^^ 
blue,  being  underneath  made  cool  and  dark  by  the  oLerrmium 
opposition  to  gold;  or  would  have  dared  to  con-  ^''• 
tradict  so  boldly  the  ordinary  expectation  of  the  uncultivated 
eye,  to  find  in  the  reflection  a  mockery  of  the  reality  ?    But 
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the  reward  is  immediate,  for  not  only  is  the  change  most 
grateful  to  the  eye,  and  most  exquisite  as  composition,  but  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  consequence  of  it  is  felt  to  be  as 
spacious  as  it  is  clear,  and  the  eye  rests  not  on  the  inverted 
image  of  the  material  objects,  but  on  the  element  which 
receives  them.  And  we  have  a  farther  instance  in  this  passage 
of  the  close  study  which  is  required  to  enjoy  the  works  of 
Turner,  for  another  artist  might  have  altered  the  reflection 
or  confused  it,  but  he  would  not  have  reasoned  upon  it  so 
s^  to  find  out  what  the  eoodct  alteration  must  be;  and  if  we 
had  tried  to  account  for  the  reflection,  we  should  have  found 
it  false  or  inaccurate.  But  the  master  mind  of  Turner,  without 
effort,  showers  its  knowledge  into  every  touch,  and  we  have 
only  to  trace  out  even  his  slightest  passages,  part  by  part,  to 
find  in  them  the  universal  working  of  the  deepest  thought, 
that  consistency  of  every  minor  truth  which  admits  of  and 
invites  the  same  ceaseless  study  as  the  work  of  nature  herself. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  peculiarity  in  Turner's 
§  10.  The  tex-  painting  of  smooth  water,  which,  though  less  de- 
^^'tww^^  serving  of  admiration,  as  being  merely  a  mechani- 
paintingq/caim  cal  excellence,  is  not  less  wonderful  than  its 
••^-  other  qualities,  nor  less  unique ;  a  peculiar  texture, 

namely,  given  to  the  most  delicate  tints  of  the  surface,  when 
there  is  little  reflection  from  anything  except  sky  or  atmos- 
phere, and  which,  just  at  the  points  where  other  painters  are 
reduced  to  paper,  gives  to  the  surface  of  Turner  the  greatest 
appearance  of  substantial  liquidity.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  it  is  produced ;  it  looks  like  some  modification  of  body 
colour ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  body  colour  used  as  by  other 
men,  for  I  have  seen  this  expedient  tried  over  and  over  again 
without  success;  and  it  is  often  accompanied  by  crumbling 
touches  of  a  dry  brush,  which  never  could  have  been  put 
upon  body  colour,  and  which  could  not  have  shown  through 
underneath  it  As  a  piece  of  mechanical  excellence,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  works  of  the  master ; 
and  it  brings  the  truth  of  his  water-painting  up  to  the  last 
degree  of  perfection ;  often  rendering  those  passages  of  it  the 
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most  attractive  and  delightful,  which,  from  their  delicacy  and 
paleness  of  tint,  would  have  been  weak  and  papery  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  man.  The  best  instance  of  it  I  can  give 
is,  I  think,  the  distance  of  the  Devonport  with  the  Dockyards.^ 
After  all,  however,  there  is  more  in  Turner's  painting  of 
water  surface  than  any  philosophy  of  reflection,  ^u.ium^umi 
or  any  peculiarity  of  means  can  accoimt  for  or  9^^^^^^- 
accomplish ;  there  is  a  might  and  wonder  about  it  which  will 
not  admit  of  our  whys  and  hows.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
pii^ture  of  the  Sun  of  Venice  going  to  Sea,  of  1848 ; '  respect- 
ing which,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  circumstances 
which  may  as  well  be  noted  besides  its  water-painting.  The 
reader,  if  he  has  not  been  at  Venice,  ought  to  be  made  aware 
that  the  Venetian  fishing-boats,  almost  without  exception^ 
carry  canvas  painted  with  bright  colours ;  the  favourite  design 
for  the  centre  being  either  a  cross  or  a  large  sun  with  many 
rays,  the  favourite  colours  being  red,  orange,  and  black,  blue 
occurring  occasionally.  The  radiance  of  these  sails  and  of  the 
bright  and  grotesque  vanes  at  the  mast-heads  under  sunKght 
is  beyond  all  painting;  but  it  is  strange  that,  of  constant 
occurrence  as  these  boats  are  on  all  the  lagoons.  Turner  alone 
idiould  have  availed  himself  of  them.  Nothing  coidd  be  more 
fSaithful  than  the  boat,  which  was  the  principal  object  in  this 
picture,  in  the  cut  of  the  sail,  the  filling  of  it,  the  exact  hei^t 
of  the  boom  above  the  deck,  the  quartering  of  it  with  colour ; 
finally  and  especially,  the  hanging  of  the  fish-baskets  about 
the  bows.  All  these,  however,  are  comparatively  minor  merits 
(though  not  the  blaze  of  colour  which  the  artist  ehcited  from 
the  right  use  of  these  circumstances) ;  but  the  peculiar  power 
of  the  picture  was  the  painting  of  the  sea  surfSace,  where  there 
were  no  reflections  to  assist  it.  A  stream  of  splendid  colour 
fell  from  the  boat,  but  that  occupied  the  centre  only ;  in  the 
distance  the  city  and  crowded  boats  threw  down  some  playing 

*  [Bagkmd  and  Waiet,  No.  a  For  other  refmnow  to  tlio  dniwing,  we  abore, 
Plk  266  «.,  282  ».] 

'  [Seo  abovo,  note,  p.  261,  for  Ruakin'a  reteenoe  to  this  piotiir*  in  a  letter  from 
VoDice  (1846).  §  11,  aa  It  now  stands  in  the  text,  was  added  in  the  1846  ed.,  and  em- 
bodiee  Raskin's  unpressions  of  1845.] 

m.  2  M 
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lines,  but  these  still  left  on  each  side  of  the  boat  a  large  space 
of  water  reflecting  nothing  but  the  morning  sky.  This  was 
divided  by  an  eddying  swell,  on  whose  continuous  sides  the 
local  colour  of  the  water  was  seen,  pure  aquamarine  (a  beau- 
tiful occurrence  of  closely  observed  truth) ;  but  still  there 
remained  a  large  blank  space  of  pale  water  to  be  treated,  the 
sky  above  had  no  distinct  details,  and  was  pure  faint  grey, 
with  broken  white  vestiges  of  cloud ;  it  gave  no  help  ther^ore. 
But  there  the  water  lay,  no  dead  grey  flat  paint,  but  down- 
right clear,  playing,  palpable  surface,  fiill  of  indefinite  hue, 
and  retiring  as  regularly  and  visibly  back  and  far  away,  as  if 
there  had  been  objects  all  over  it  to  tell  the  story  by  per- 
spective. Now  it  is  the  doing  of  this  which  tries  the  painter, 
and  it  is  his  having  done  this  which  made  me  say  above  that 
**no  man  had  ever  painted  the  surface  of  calm  water  but 
Tiuner."  The  San  Benedetto,  looking  towards  Fusina,  con- 
tained a  similar  passage,  equally  fine;  in  one  of  the  Canale 
della  Giudecca^  the  specific  green  colour  of  the  water  is  seen 
in  front,  with  the  shadows  of  the  boats  thrown  on  it  in  purple ; 
all,  as  it  retires,  passing  into  the  pure  reflective  blue.' 

But  Turner  is  not  satisfied  with  this.  He  is  never  alto- 
gether content  unless  he  can,  at  the  same  time  that  he  takes 
advantage  of  all  the  placidity  of  repose,  tell  us  something 
either  about  the  past  commotion  of  the  water,  or  of  some 

*  [For  the  '^San  Benedetto/'  see  above^  note  on  pt  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  viL  §  46. 

''Venice  from  the  Canale  della  Giudecea,"  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1840,  is  now 

in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  (South  Kensington)  Museum^  Sheepshankr  Gift^  No  208.] 

'  [This  section  (§  11)  is  shorter  and  quite  different  in  eds.  1  and  2,  which  read  : — 

''  If^  then^  we  consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  constant  obeervation 

of  all  natural  laws^  down  to  the  most  intricate  and  least  apparently  important — 

an  observation  carried  out  not  merely  in  large  or  broad  cases,  but  in  every 

spot  or  shade  of  the  slightest  passages  of  reflection ;  if  we  add  to  this  all 

tnat  attainment  of  intricacy  and  infinity  which  we  have  generally  described 

as  characteristic  of  Turner  s  execution  universally ;  if  we  suppose,  added  to 

this,  all  that  radiance  and  refinement  which  we  observed  to  be  constant  in  his 

colour^  brought  by  the  natore  of  the  subject  up  to  tirair  utmost  brilliancy 

and  most  deucate  states  of  perpetual  transition  and  mystery ;  if  we  suppose 

all  this,  aided  by  every  mecnanical  means  of  giving  lustre  and  light  that  art 

can  supply,  used  with  the  most  consummate  skill,  and  if  we  suppose  all  this 

thought,  beauty  and  power  applied,  manifested  and  exerted  to  produce  the 

utmost  possible  degree  of  fullness  and  finish  that  can  be  concentrated  into 

given  space,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  Turner's  painting  of  odm  water 

universally."] 
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{uresent  stirring  of  tide  or  current  which  its  stiUness  does  not 
show;  or  give  us  something  or  other  to  think  ^  12. iMui^n 
about  and  reason  upon,  as  well  as  to  look  at.  Take  *<iffMrimu  eh^ 
a  few  instances.  His  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight/  is  ^agUaUm, 
a  summer  twilight,  about  half  an  hour,  or  more,  ^2^^^^ 
after  sunset.  Intensity  of  repose  is  the  great  dmu,a9iniim 
aim  throughout,  and  tiie  unity  of  tone  of  the  ^^^^^^> 
picture  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  Turner  has  ever  done. 
But  there  is  not  only  quietness,  there  is  the  very  deepest 
solemnity  in  the  whole  of  the  light,  as  well  as  in  the  stiUness 
of  the  vessels ;  and  Turner  wishes  to  enhance  this  feeling  by 
representing  not  only  repose,  hut  power  in  repose,  the  emblem, 
in  the  sea,  of  the  quiet  ships  of  war.  Accordingly,  he  takes 
the  greatest  possible  pains  to  get  his  surface  polished,  calm, 
and  smooth ;  but  he  indicates  the  reflection  of  a  buoy  floating 
a  fiill  quarter  of  a  mile  off  by  three  black  strokes  with  wide 
intervals  between  them,  the  last  of  which  touches  the  water 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  spectator.  Now  these  three  reflec- 
tions can  only  indicate  the  farther  sides  of  three  rises  of  an 
ttiormous  swell,  and  give  by  then*  intervals  of  separation,  a 
space  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  yards  for  the  breadth  of  each 
wave,  including  the  sweep  between  them;  and  this  swell  is 
£Brther  indicated  by  the  reflection  of  the  new  moon  falling  in 
a  wide  zigzag  line.  The  exceeding  majesty  which  this  single 
•circumstance  gives  to  the  whole  picture,  the  sublime  sensation 
of  power  and  knowledge  of  former  exertion  which  we  instantly 
receive  from  it,  if  we  have  but  acquaintance  with  nature 
Plough  to  understand  its  language,  render  this  work  not  only 
a  piece  of  the  most  refined  truth  (as  which  I  have  at  present 
named  it),  but,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  hi^est  pieces  of 
intellectual  art  existing. 

Again,  in  the  scene  on  the  Loire,  with  the  square  precipice 
and  fiery  simset,  in  the  Rivers  of  France,'  repose  has  been 

'  [England  and  Waiet,  No.  8.  For  other  referenew  to  it,  we  above,  pt  iL  tee.  ii. 
«1l  L  §  12  (eda.  1  and  2),  p.  286,  and  below,  §  15.] 

>  [''Scene  on  the  Loire,"  Plate  No.  61  in  The  Sehu  and  the  Loin  (ed«  M.  B.  Hoiah). 
1880.  The  drawing  ia  among  those  ciTon  br  Rnakin  to  hit  Drawing  ScImk^  at  Othm 
(lee  Catalogw  ^tke  Standard  Seriet,  No.  3).  J 
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aimed  at  in  the  same  way,  and  most  thoroughly  giv^n ;  b\it 
S  la  Ai  9eene$  *^^  immense  width  of  the  river  at  this  spot  makes 
ontheLoin  it  look  like  a  lake  or  sea^  and  it  was  therefore 
and  Seme.  necessary  that  we  should  be  made  thoroughly  to 
understand  and  feel  that  this  is  not  the  calm  of  still  water,  but 
tbe  tranquillity  of  a  majestic  current.  Accordingly,  a  boat 
swings  at  anchor  on  the  right ;  and  the  stream,  dividing  at  its 
b^w,  flows  towards  us  in  two  long,  dark  waves,  especial  atten- 
tioa  to  which  is  enforced  by  the  one  on  the  left  being  brought 
aiuxxss  the  reflected  stream  of  sunshine,  Which  is  separated  and 
broken  by  the  general  imdulation  and  agitation  (^  the  water 
in  the  boat's  wake ;  a  wake  caused  by  the  water's  passing  it^ 
npt  by  its  going  through  the  water. 

Again,  in  the  Confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Mame,^  we  have 
§,14.  Bapree-  ^^  repofic  of  the  wide  river  stirred  by  the  paddles 
t^f^fifcfni^ry  of  the  steam-boat,  whose  plashing  we  pan  almost 
tpreeoiiflim  hear;  for  we  are  especially  compelled  to  looJ^  at 
'h9re.  them  by  their  being  made  the  central  note  of 

tibe  composition — ^the  blackest  object  in  it,  opposed  to  the 
9t];ongest  light.  And  this  disturbance  is  not  merely  caused 
l^y  tl^  two  lines  of  surge  from  the  boat's  wake,  for  any  other 
painter  must  have  given  these ;  but  Turner  never  rests  satis- 
lied  till  he  has  told  you  all  in  his  power ;  and  he  has  not  only 
given  the  receding  surges,  but  these  have  gone  on  to  the 
shore,  have  struck  upon  it,  and  been  beaten  back  from  it  in 
another  line  of  weaker  contrary  surges,  whose  point  of  inter- 
section with  those  of  the  wake  itself  is  marked  by  the  sudden 
subdivision  and  disorder  of  the  waves  of  the  wake  on  the 
extreme  left;  and  whose  reverted  direction  is  exquisitely 
given  where  their  lines  cross  the  calm  water,  close  to  the 
spectator,  and  marked  also  by  the  sudden  vertical  spring  of 
lie  spray  just  where  they  intersect  the  swell  from  the  boat ; 
and  in  order  that  we  may  fully  be  able  to  account  for  these 
reverted  waves,  we  are  allowed,  just  at  the  extreme  right-hand 
limit  of  the  picture,  to  see  the  point  where  the  swell  from  the 

1  [Plate  No.  d8  in  The  Seine  and  the  Loire.     '^The  origiual  drawing  was  sold  at 
Christie'8  in  1852  for  £42."] 
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boad;  meets  the  shore.^  In  the  Chaise  de  Gargantua*  yre  hav^ 
the  still  water,  lulled  by  the  dead  calm  which  usually  precedes 
the  most  violent  storms,  suddenly  broken  upon  by  a  tremen- 
dous burst  of  wind  fix)m  the  gathered  thunder-clouds,  scatter- 
ing the  boats,  and  raising '  the  water  into  rage,  except  where  it 
is  sheltered  by  the  hills.  In  the  Jumi^ges  and  Vemon*  W* 
have  farther  instances  of  local  agitation,  caused,  g  15.  varUnu 
in  the  one  case,  by  a  steamer,  in  the  other,  by  the  ^*^  tnjteiww. 
laige  water-wheels  under  the  bridge;  not,  observe,  a  mere 
splashing  about  the  wheel  itself,  this  is  too  fiu*  off  to  be 
noticeable,  so  that  we  should  not  have  ever  known  that  thie 
objects  beneath  the  bridge  were  water-wheels,  but  for  the 
agitation  recorded  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river,  where 
its  current  crosses  the  simlight.  And  thus  there  will  scarcely 
ever  be  found  a  piece  of  quiet  water  by  Turner,  without  some 
story  in  it  of  one  kind  or  another;  sometimes  a  slight  but 
beautifdl  incident;  oftener,  as  in  the  Cowes,^  something  on 
which  the  whole  sentiment  and  intention  of  the  picture  in  a 
great  degree  depends;  but  invariably  presenting  some  new 
instance  of  varied  knowledge  and  observation,  some  fiesh 
appeal  to  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind/ 

Of  extended  surfsu^es  of  water,  as  rendered  by  Turner,  the 
Loch  Katrine  and  Derwentwater  of  the  Illustrations  to  Scott, 
and   the   Loch  Lomond  vignette  in  Rogers's  Poems,*  are 

>  [Eds.  land  2  read:— 

'^  meets  the  shore.  But  it  is  only  by  persons  who  have  not  carefully  watcbdl 
the  eflect  of  a  steamer's  wake  when  she  is  running  close  by  shore  that  the 
exooisite  accuracy  with  which  all  this  is  told  and  represented  is  at  all  appre- 
ciable.   Intiie  .  .  ."] 

*  [Plate  Now  12  in  7Vb«  8&ine  mU  the  Loire.  The  original  drawing  is  Na  130  in  the 
National  GaUery.] 

s  TMisprinted  "nsdntt"  in  previous  eds.] 

*  [Jumleges,  Plate  No.  11  in  The  Seine  amd  the  Loire.  The  original  drawing  is 
Ka  15/S  in  the  National  Gallery;  for  another  reference  to  it,  see  above,  p.  400. 
^'Vernon,''  PUte  24  in  TAtf  Sehie  tmd  the  Loire;  original  drawing,  Na  163  In  tlM 
National  Gallery.] 

•  pee  above,  §  12.] 

•  [Bds.  1  and  2  add:— 

''There  is  always  a  deep  truth,  which  must  be  reasoned  upon  and  compre- 
hended m  them  before  their  beauty  can  be  feh."] 
'  [At  p.  206  of  the  Poetm;  the  original  drawing  is  No.  240  in  the  National  Gallaqr. 

Loch  Katrine  is  in  vol.  viiL  of  Scott's  Poetieal  World ;  ''Derwentwater"  ("Skiddaw'^) 

in  ftL  iL  ;  for  otlMr  reftraooes,  see  pp.  816,  421, 407.] 
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characteristic  instances.  The  first  of  these  gives  us  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  lake  entirely  under  the  in- 
pahuingqf  flucncc  of  a  light  breeze,  and  therefore  entirely 
dUiaru  mt-  without  reflections  of  the  objects  on  its  borders  ; 
wa^-^-Cahn,  but  the  wholc  near  half  is  untouched  by  the  wind^ 
^I^T^F*^^  and  on  that  is  cast  the  image  of  the  upper  part 
of  Ben  Venue  and  of  the  islands.  The  second 
gives  us  the  surface,  with  just  so  much  motion  upon  it  as 
to  prolong,  but,  not  to  destroy,  the  reflections  of  the  dark 
%n.And  woods,  reflections  only  interrupted  by  the  ripple 
r%pfM,eroned  of  the  boat's  wakc.  And  the  third  gives  us  an 
bymMhme.  example  of  the  whole  surfeu^  so  much  affected  by 
ripple  as  to  bring  into  exercise  all  those  laws  which  we  have 
seen  so  grossly  violated  by  Canaletto.  We  see  in  the  nearest 
boat  that  though  the  lines  of  the  gunwale  are  much  blacker 
and  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  cutwater,  yet  the 
gunwale  lines,  being  nearly  horizontal,  have  no  reflection 
whatsoever;  while  the  line  of  the  cutwater,  being  vertical^ 
has  a  distinct  reflection  of  three  times  its  own  length.  But 
even  these  tremidous  reflections  are  only  visible  as  far  as  the 
islands;  beyond  them,  as  the  lake  retires  into  distance,  we 
find  it  receives  only  the  reflection  of  the  grey  light  from  the 
clouds,  and  runs  in  one  flat  white  field  up  between  the  hills ; 
and  besides  all  this,  we  have  another  phenomenon,  quite  new, 
given  to  us, — the  brilliant  gleam  of  light  along  the  centre 
of  the  lake.  This  is  not  caused  by  ripple,  for  it  is  cast  on 
a  surface  rippled  all  over ;  but  it  is  what  we  could  not  have 
without  ripple, — ^the  light  of  a  passage  of  sunshine.  I  have 
already  (Chap.  I.  §  9)  explained  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,, 
which  never  can  by  any  possibility  take  place  on  calm  water, 
being  the  multitudinous  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  sides 
of  the  ripples,  causing  an  appearance  of  local  light  and 
shadow ;  and  being  dependent,  like  real  light  and  shadow, 
on  the  passage  of  the  clouds,  though  the  dark  parts  of  the 
water  are  the  reflections  of  the  clouds,  not  the  shadows  of 
them,  and  the  bright  parts  are  the  reflections  of  the  sun, 
and  not  the  light  of   it.      This  little  vignette,  then,   will 
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entirely  complete  the  system  of  Turner's  universal  truth  in 
quiet  water.  We  have  seen  every  phenomenon  given  by 
him, — ^the  clear  reflection,  the  prolonged  reflection,  the  re- 
flection broken  by  ripple,  and,  finally,  the  ripple  broken  by 
light  and  shade ;  and  it  is  especially  to  be  observed  how  careful 
he  is,  in  this  last  case,  when  he  uses  the  apparent  light  and 
shade,  to  account  for  it  by  showing  us  in  the  whiteness  of 
the  lake  beyond,  its  universal  subjection  to  ripple. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  Turner's  magnificent  drawing  of 
distant  rivers,  which,  however,  is  dependent  only  g  jg  ^^ 
on  more  complicated  application  of  the  same  laws,  drawingi^ 
with  exquisite  perspective.  The  sweeps  of  river  ^''*^""*'^' 
in  the  Dryburgh  (Illustrations  to  Scott)  and  Melrose  are  bold 
and  characteristic  examples,  as  well  as  the  Rouen  from  St. 
Catharine's  Hill,  and  the  Caudebec,  in  the  Rivers  of  France.^ 
The  only  thing  which  in  these  works  requires  particular 
attention  is,  the  care  with  which  the  height  of  the  observer 
above  the  river  is  indicated  by  the  loss  of  the  reflections 
of  its  banks.  This  is,  perhaps,  shown  most  clearly  in  the 
Caudebec.  K  we  had  been  on  a  level  with  the  river,  its 
whole  surface  would  have  been  darkened  by  the  reflection 
of  the  steep  and  high  banks;  but,  being  far  above  it,  we 
can  see  no  more  of  the  image  than  we  could  of  the  hill 
itself,  if  it  were  actually  reversed  under  the  water;  and 
therefore  we  see  that  Turner  gives  us  a  narrow  line  of  dark 
water,  immediately  under  the  precipice,  the  broad  surface 
reflecting  only  the  sky.  This  is  also  finely  shown  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  Dryburgh. 

But  all  these  early  works  of  the  artist  have  been  eclipsed 
by  some  recent  drawings  of  Switzerland.    These 
latter  are  not  to  be  described  by  any  words ;  but  wr/aee  a$$^ 
they  must  be  noted  here,  not  only  as  presenting  ^?^*^ 
records  of  lake  efiect  on  a  grander  scale,  and  of 
more  imaginative  character,  than  any  other  of  his  works,  but 

>  [For  the  ''  Roaeo/'  tee  aboire,  note,  p.  388 ;  for  "  Caudebec,"  p.  464.  ''  Dryburi^ 
Abbey"  is  in  voL  r.  of  Scott's  P^tetieai  Warki;  '^Melroee,"  in  voL  tL  ;  for  another 
reference  to  the  ktter,  tee  p.  316.] 
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OS  combining  effects  of  the  sur&ce  of  nust  with  the  sur&ce 
of  water.  Two  or  three  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  seen 
£K>m  above,  give  the  melting  of  the  mountain  prcnncmtories 
beneath  into  the  clear  depth,  and  above  into  the  clouds ;  one 
of  Constance  shows  the  vast  lake  at  evening,  seen  not  as 
water,  but  its  surface  covered  with  low  white  mist,  lying, 
league  beyond  lei^e,  in  the  twilight,  like  a  fidlen  space  of 
moony  cloud ;  one  of  Groldau  shows  the  Lake  of  Zug  appear- 
ing through  the  chasm  of  a  thunder-cloud  under  sunset,  its 
whole  surface  one  blaze  of  fire,  and  the  promontories  of 
the  hills  thrown  out  against  it  like  spectres;  another  of 
Zurich  gives  the  playing  of  the  green  waves  of  the  river 
among  white  streams  of  moonlight ;  a  purple  sunset  on  the 
Lake  of  Zug  is  distinguished  for  the  glow  obtained  without 
positive  colour,  the  rose  and  purple  tints  being  in  great 
measure  brought  by  opposition  out  of  brown ;  finally,  a  draw- 
ing executed  in  1845,  of  the  town  of  Lucerne  from  the  lake, 
is  unique  for  its  expression  of  water  surface  reflecting  the  clear 
green  hue  of  sky  at  twilight.^ 

It  will  be  remembered  *  that  it  was  said  above,  that  Turner 
was  the  only  painter  who  had  ever  represented  the  surface 
«f  calm  or  the  force  of  agitated  water.     He  obtains  this 

^  [This  section  (§  19),  as  will  be  seen  from  the  date  1845,  was  added  in  the  ed.  of 
1846.    It  is  shorter  and  quite  different  in  eds.  1  and  2,  which  read : — 

'^  Of  Turner's  more  difficult  effects  of  calm  surface  associated  with  rising 

mist,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  partially,  we  must  consider  them  as  associated 

with  effects  of  light,  and  many  other  matters  difficult  of  investigation,  only 

to  be  judged  of  bv  contemplating  each  picture  as  a  whole,     ilie  '  Nemi,' 

^Oberwesel,'  and  ^  Ehrenbreitstein '  have   been  already  instanced  (sec  iii. 

chap,  iv.),  the  latter   being   especially   remarkable   for   its   expression  of 

water  surface,  seen  not  through,  but  untler  mist.      The  '  Constance '  is  a 

more  marvellous  example  than  all,  giving  the  vast  lake,  with  its  surface 

white  with  level  mist,  tying  league  l^yond  league  in  the  wan  twilight,  like 

a  fidlen  space  of  moony  sky." 

The  '*  recent  drawings  of  Switzerland  **  (1842)  are  described  more  particularly  in 

the  Epilogue  to  Ruskin's  Notes  on  /Us  Drawings  by  Turner ;  for  other  references  to  them 

in  this  volume,  see  pp.  240,  260 ;  and  c£  Pre-Raphaeiitism,  §  59.    Constance,  Zug,  and 

Goldau  were  in  Ruskin's  collection  (Nos.  63S5)  in  the  Notes.     For  Goldau  and  Zug, 

see  also  Modem  Painters,  vols.  iv.  and  v.  (Plates  50  and  87).] 

'  [The  first  two  sentences  of  this  section  ("  It  will  be  remembered  ...  its  forms  ") 
run  as  follows  in  eds.  1  and  2  : — 

"  But  we  must  pause  to  observe  Turner's  victory  over  greater  difficulties. 
The  chief  peculianty  about  his  drawing  of  falling  or  running  water,  is  his 
fearless  and  full  rendering  of  lis/orms,'  ] 
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expression  of  force  in  falling  or  running  water  by  fearless  and 
fiill  rendering  of  its  forms.    He  never  loses  himself  ^20  Hu 
and  his  subject  in  the  splash  of  the  fall,  his  presence  drawing  ^ 
erf  mind  never  &ils  as  he  goes  down ;  he  does  not  '^S^j^^^r 
blind  us  with  the  spray,  or  veil  the  countenance  ejeprmtiam^ 
of  his  fall  with  its  own  drapery.     A  little  crumb-  *^*^ 
Img  white,  or  lightly  rubbed  paper,  will  socm  give  the  eflfeSt 
of  indiscriminate  foam ;  but  nature  gives  more  than  foam^ 
she  shows  beneath  it,  and  through  it,  a  peculiar  character  of 
exquisitely  studied  form  bestowoi  on  evay  wave  and  line  of 
fiiU ;  and  it  is  this  variety  of  definite  character  which  Turtief 
idways  aims  at,  rejecting,  as  much  as  possible,  everything  that 
conceals  or  overwhelms  it.     Thus,  in  the  Upper  FaU  of  the 
Tees,^  though  the  whole  basin  of  the  faU  is  Uue  and  dim  with 
the  rising  vapour,  yet  the  attention  of  the  spectator  is  chie^ 
directed  to  the  concentric  zones  and  delicate  curves  of  ^be 
£Edling  water  itself;  and  it  is  impossible  to  express  with  what 
exquisite  accuracy  these  are  given.     They  are  the  characteristic 
of  a  powerful  stream  descending  without  impediment  or  break, 
but  from  a  narrow  channel,  so  as  to  expand  as  it  falls.    They 
are  the  constant  form  which  such  a  stream  assumes  as  it 
descends;  and  yet  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to 
another  instance  of  their  being  rendered  in  art.     You  will 
find  nothing  in  the  waterfalls  even  of  our  best  painters,  but 
springing  lines  of  parabolic  descent,  and  splashing  shapeless 
foam;    and,   in   consequence,  though   they  may  make  you 
understand  the  swiftness  of  the  water,  they  never  let  you 
feel  the  weight  of  it ;  the  stream  in  their  hands  looks  active^ 
not  mpine^  as  if  it  leaped,  not  as  if  it  felL    Now  ^2\  The 
water  will  leap  a  little  way,  it  will  leap  down  a  abawUmmau 
weir  or  over  a  stone,  but  it  tumbles  over  a  high  ^^^^J^Sn- 
fall  like  this;   and  it  is  when  we  have  lost  the  mti9,imm 
parabolic  line,  and  arrived  at  the  catenary,  when  ^^^^^ 
we  have  lost  the  spring  of  the  fall,  and  arrived  at  the  plunge 
of  it,  that  we  b^in  really  to  feel  its  weight  and  wildness. 
Where  water  takes  its  first  leap  from  the  top,  it  is  cool, 

1  [See  above,  p.  4801] 
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and  collected,  and  uninteresting,  and  mathematical;  but  it 
is  when  it  finds  that  it  has  got  into  a  scrape,  and  has  fiurther 
to  go  than  it  thought,  that  its  character  amies  out:  it  is 
then  that  it  begins  to  writhe,  and  twist,  and  sweep  out»  zone 
after  zone,  in  wilder  stretching  as  it  £Edls ;  and  lx>  send  down 
the  rocket-like,  lance-pointed,  whizzing  shafts  at  its  sides, 
sounding  for  the  bottom.  And  it  is  this  prostration,  this 
hopeless  abandonment  of  its  ponderous  power  to  the  air,  which 
is  always  peculiarly  expressed  by  Turner,  and  especially  in 
the  case  before  us;  while  our  other  artists,  keeping  to  the 
parabolic  line,  where  they  do  not  lose  themselves  in  smdce 
and  foam,  make  their  cataract  look  muscular  and  wiry,  and 
may  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  keep  it  from 
stopping.  I  believe  the  majesty  of  motion  which  Turner  has 
given  by  these  concentric  catenary  lines  must  be  felt  even 
by  those  who  have  never  seen  a  high  waterfSedl,  and  therefcxe 
cannot  appreciate  their  exquisite  fidelity  to  nature. 

In  the  Chain  Bridge  over  the  Tees,^  this  passiveness  and 
swinging  of  the  water  to  and  fro  are  yet  more  remarkable; 
while  we  have  another  characteristic  of  a  great  water&U 
given  to  us,  that  the  wind,  in  this  instance  coming  up  the 
valley  against  the  current,  takes  the  spray  up  off  the  edges, 
and  carries  it  back  in  little  torn,  reverted  rags  and  threads, 
seen  in  delicate  form  against  the  darkness  on  the  left.  But 
we  must  understand  a  little  more  about  the  nature  of  running 
water  before  we  can  appreciate  the  drawing  either  of  this,  or 
any  other  of  Turner's  torrents. 

When  water,  not  in  very  great  body,  runs  in  a  rocky  bed 
^  much  interrupted  by  hollows,  so  that  it  can  rest 

encemtke  evcry  now  and  then  in  a  pool  as  it  goes  along,  it 
whmwr!^'  does  uot  acquire  a  continuous  velocity  of  motion. 
timunu  and  It  pauscs  after  every  leap,  and  curdles  about,  and 
^n^ied^he  ^^^  *  \xt^^  and  then  goes  on  again ;  and  if  in  this 
interrupted  Comparatively  tranquil  and  rational  state  of  mind 
hoihwetfite  i*  mccts  with  any  obstacle,  as  a  rock  or  stone,  it 
^^i  parts  on  each  side  of  it  with  a  little  bubbling  foam, 

^  {England  and  Wake,  No.  24 ;  ^.  abore,  p.  489,  and  below,  p.  587.] 
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and  goes  round ;  if  it  comes  to  a  st^  in  its  bed,  it  leaps  it 
lightly,  and  then  after  a  little  splashing  at  the  bottom,  stops 
again  to  take  breath.  But  if  its  bed  be  on  a  continuous  slope, 
not  much  interrupted  by  hollows,  so  that  it  cannot  rest,  or  if 
its  own  mass  be  so  increased  by  flood  that  its  usual  resting- 
places  are  not  sufficient  for  it,  but  that  it  is  perpetually  pushed 
out  of  them  by  the  following  current,  before  it  has  had  time 
to  tranquillize  itself,  it  of  course  gains  velocity  with  every  yard 
that  it  runs;^  the  impetus  got  at  one  leap  is  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  nexX,  until  the  whole  stream  becomes  one  mass 
of  unchecked  accelerating  motion.  Now  when  water  in  this 
state  comes  to  an  obstacle,  it  does  not  part  at  it,  but  clears 
it,  like  a  race-horse ;  and  when  it  comes  to  a  hollow,  it  does 
not  fill  it  up  and  run  out  leisiu^y  at  the  other  side,  but  it 
rushes  down  into  it  and  comes  up  again  on  the  other  side,  as 
a  ship  into  the  hollow  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  changed,  and  all  the  lines  of  the 
water  altered  in  their  nature.  The  quiet  stream  is  a  succession 
of  leaps  and  pools ;  the  leaps  are  light  and  springy,  and  para- 
bolic, and  make  a  great  deal  of  splashing  when  they  tumble 
into  the  pools ;  then  we  have  a  space  of  quiet  cuidlhig  water 
and  another  similar  leap  below.  But  the  stream  when  it  has 
gained  an  impetus,  takes  the  shape  of  its  bed,  goes  down  into 
every  hollow,  not  with  a  leap,  but  with  a  swing,  not. foaming, 
nor  splashing,  but  in  the  bending  line  of  a  strong  sea-wave, 
and  comes  up  again  on  the  other  side,  over  rock  ooo  sui  the 
and  ridge,  with  the  ease  of  a  bounding  leopard ;  eoruUuaus 
if  it  meet  a  rock  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  "^^^^^^J^ 
of  its  bed,  it  will  often  neither  part  nor  foam, 
nor  express  any  concern  about  the  matter,  but  clear  it  in 
a  smooth  dome  of  water,  without  apparent  exertion,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  surge  being  drawn  into  parallel  lines 
by  its  extreme  velocity,  so  that  the  whole  river  has  the 
appearance  of  a  deep  and  raging  sea,  with  this  only  difference, 

^  [In  Rutkin't  copy  for  reviuon,  §  22  down  to  this  point  is  marked  at  the  tide ;  the 
following  sentence,  ^'the  impetus  .  .  .  leap  below/'  is  omitted ;  and  the  passages  are 
connectai,  thus  : — **  with  every  yard  that  it  runs ;  and  the  stream  when  it  has  gained 
an  impetus^"  etc.] 
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that  the  torrafit-waves  always  break  backwards,  and  sea-watves 
§24. /«te*.  forWM^s/  Thus,  then,  in  the  water  which  has 
fdiiUeeurred  gained  an  impetus,  we  have  the  most  exqtiisite 
**^  arrangements  of  curved  lines,  perpetually  chaiag- 

ing  from  convex  to  concave,  and  vice  versd,  following  every 
swell  and  hollow  of  the  bed  with  their  modulating  gmoe,* 
and  all  in  unison  of  motion,  pres^iting  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  series  of  inorganic  forms  which  nature  can  pos- 
sibly produce;  for  the  sea  runs  too  much  into  similar  and 
concave  curves  with  sharp  edges,  but  evoy  motion  of  the 
torrent  is  united,  and  all  its  curves  are  modifications  of 
beautiful  line.' 

We  see,  therefore,  why  Turner  seizes  on  these  curved  lines 
.  of  the  torrent,  not  only  as  being  among  the  most 
Mr^id^eh^'  beautiful  forms*  of  nature,  but  because  they  atre 
Y^^ittmieai  nj^  instant  expression  of  the  utmost  power  and 
velocity,  and  tell  us  how  the  torrent  has  been 
flowing  before  we  see  it.  For  the  leap  and  splash  might  be 
seen  in  the  sudden  freakishness  of  a  quiet  stream,  or  the  fall 
of  a  rivulet  over  a  mill-dam ;  but  the  undulating  line  is  the 

^  [The  pamge,  "  leopard ;  if  it  meet  .  .  .  eeB-wavee  fbrwards/'  in  edt.  1  and  2 
runs  thus  :— 

"  leopard.  The  finest  instance  that  I  know^  of  this  state  of  water^  is  the 
course  of  the  Dranse  near  Marti^y.  lliat  river  has  jnst  descended  a  fall 
of  SIX  thousand  feet  in  twenty  miles^  without^  as  far  as  I  Icnow^  one  hreak^ 
stop^  or  resting-place  in  the  whole  distance  ;  and  its  velocity  and  power  are 
at  last  so  tremendous  that^  if  it  meets  a  rock  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the 
level  of  its  bed,  it  will  neither  part  nor  foam,  nor  express  any  concern  about 
the  matter,  but  clears  it  in  a  smooth  dome  of  water,  without  apparent 
exertion,  oomingr  down  again  as  smoothly  on  the  other  side,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  surge  being  drawn  into  parallel  lines  by  its  extreme  velocity,  but 
quite  foamlees,  except  in  places  where  the  form  of  the  bed  opposes  itself  at 
some  direct  angle  to  such  a  line  of  fall,  and  causes  a  breaker ;  so  that  the 
whole  river  has  the  appearance  of  a  deep  and  raging  sea."] 

2  [Eds.  1  and  2  add,  ''little  broken  by  foam.^] 

3  [Eds.  1  and  2  read  :— 

*'  modifications  of  the  line  of  beauty,  quite  unbroken  by  edges,  except 
here  and  there  where  a  rock  rises  too  high  to  be  cleared  and  causes  a 
breaker."] 
*  [For  "  We  see,  therefore  ,  .  .  most  beautiful  forms,"  eds.  1  and  2  read  :— 

''And  now  we  can  understand  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Turner's  torrent 
drawing.  With  his  usual  keen  perception  of  all  that  is  most  essential  in 
nature ;  of  those  qualities  and  truths  which  tell  us  most  about  the  past  as 
well  as  the  present,  he  seizes  on  these  curved  lines  of  the  torrent,  not  only 
as  the  most  beautiful  forms  .  .  ."] 
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ntUibute^  of  the  mountain-torrent,'^  whose  fall  and  fury  have 
made  the  valleys  echo  for  miles ;  and  thus  the  moment  we  see 
one  of  its  curves  over  a  stone  in  the  foreground,  we  know  it 
has  come  fSar  and  fiercely.  And  in  the  drawing  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  the  Lower  Fall  of  the  Tees,*  in  the  foreground  of 
the  KilUecrankie  and  Rhymer's  Glen,  and  of  the  St  Maurice 
in  Rogers's  Italy,  we  shall  find  the  most  exquisite  instances  of 
the  use  of  such  lines ;  but  the  most  perfect  of  all  in  the 
Xilfmthony  Abbey,'  which  may  be  considered  as  the  standard 
of  torrent-drawing.  The  chief  light  of  the  picture  «  26.  JWt«i». 
heire  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream,  swelled  qmsiu  drtn^ 
by  recent  rain ;  and  its  mighty  waves  come  roll-  ^^^^t^^l^^rnnt 
ing  down  close  to  the  spectator,  green  and  clear,  «» <*«  ^w»»- 
but  pale  with  anger,  in  broad,  unbroken,  oceanic  '  ^  **^» 
curves,  bending  into  each  other  without  break,  though  jets 
of  fiery  spray  are  cast  into  the  air  along  the  rocky  shore,  and 

*  On  a  large  scale  it  is  exclusively  so^  but  the  same  lines  are  to  be  seei^ 
for  the  moment,  whenever  water  becomes  exceedingly  rapid,  and  yet  feels  the 
bottom  as  it  passes,  being  not  thrown  up  or  cast  clear  of  it.  In  general,  the 
dmwing  of  water  fiiils  hem  being  too  interrupted,  the  forms  flung  hither  ipd 
thither,  and  broken  up  and  covered  with  bright  touches,  instead  of  beiiy 
wrought  out  in  their  real  unities  of  curvature.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  draw 
a  curved  surface,  even  when  it  is  rough  and  has  texture ;  but  to  indicate  the 
varied  and  sweefnng  forms  of  a  ciystalline  and  polished  substance,  requires  Cmt 
move  skill  and  patience  than  most  artists  possess.  In  some  respects,  it  is 
impossible.  I  do  not  suppose  any  means  of  art  are  capable  of  rightly  expressing 
the  smooth  multitudinous  rippling  of  a  rapid  rivulet  of  shallow  water,  giving 
transparency,  lustre,  and  fully  developed  fbnn ;  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  lines  and  actions  of  torrent^waves  are  equally  inimitable.  The  effort 
should,  nevertheless,  always  be  made ;  and  wnatever  is  sacrificed  in  colour, 
freedom,  or  brightness,  the  real  contours  ought  always  in  some  measure  tot  be 
dn^wiv  M  ^  cweful  draughtsman  secures  Uiose  of  flesh,  or  any  other  finely 
modelled  surface.  It  is  letter,  in  many  respects,  the  drawing  should  miss  of 
being  Uke  water,  than  that  it  should  miss  in  this  one  respect  the  grandeur  oif 
water.  Many  tricks  of  scratching  and  dashing  will  bring  out  a  deceptive 
res<Bmblance;  the  determined  and  laborious  rendering  of  contour  alone  secures 
sublimity.^ 

1  [For  ''  attribute,"  eds.  1-4  read, ''  ejfdunm  attribute."] 

>  [Above,  §  21.    ''Killiserankie"  and  ''Rhymer's  Glen"  are  in  the  Pnm  W^rks 
of  Soott  (vols.  XXV.  xxL).    ''  St.  Maurice  "  it  at  p.  9  of  the  half  (drawhig,  N.G.  206).] 
'  [See  above,  p,  402»] 

*  [Mote  first  added  in  ed.  3.  fids.  3  and  4  ooiit  the  word '' exclusively  "  in  the  first 
line  of  it] 
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rise  in  the  sunshine  in  dusty  vapour.^  The  whole  surfiux  is 
one  united  race  of  mad  motion ;  all  the  waves  dragged,  as  I 
have  described,  mto  lines  and  furrows  by  their  swiftness ;  and 
every  one  of  those  fine  forms  is  drawn  with  the  most  studied 
chiaroscuro  of  delicate  colour,  greys  and  greets,  as  silvery  and 
pure  as  the  finest  passages  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  with  a  refine- 
ment of  execution  which  the  eye  strains  itself  in  looking  inta 
The  rapidity  and  gigantic  force  of  this  torrent,  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  its  colour,  and  the  vividness  of  foam  wMch  is 
obtained  through  a  general  middle  tint,  render  it  about  the 
most  perfect  piece  of  painting  of  running  water  in  existence. 

Now  this  picture  is,  as  was  noticed  in  our  former  reference 
§ 27.  An^^  to  i^>  ^^  ^^  expression  of  every  kind  of  motion : 
the  interrupted  the  clouds  are  in  wild  haste;  the  sun  is  gleam- 
Mereurp  and  ing  &st  and  fitfully  through  the  leaves ;  the  rain 
^^v^'  drifting  away  along  the  hill-side ;  and  the  torrent, 

the  principal  object,  to  complete  the  impression,  is  made  the 
wildest  thing  of  all ;  and  not  only  wild  before  us,  and  with 
us,  but  beanng  with  it  in  its  every  motion,  fix>m  its  long 
course,  the  record  of  its  rage.  Observe  how  difibrently  Turner 
uses  his  torrent  when  the  spirit  of  the  picture  is  repose.  In 
the  Mercury  and  Argus,^  we  have  also  a  stream  in  the  fcne- 
ground ;  but,  in  conung  down  to  us,  we  see  it  stopping  twice 
in  two  quiet  and  glassy  pools,  upon  which  the  drinking  cattle 
cast  an  unstirred  image.  From  the  nearest  of  these,  the  water 
leaps  in  three  cascades  into  another  basin  close  to  us;  it 
trickles  in  silver  threads  through  the  leaves  at  its  edge,  and 
falls  tinkling  and  splashing  (though  in  considerable  body)  into 
the  pool,  stirring  its  quiet  surface,  at  which  a  bird  is  stoopng 
to  drink,  with  concentric  and  curdling  ripples,  which  divide 
round  the  stone  at  its  farthest  border,  and  descend  in  sparkling 
foam  over  the  lip  of  the  basin.*    Thus  we  find,  in  every  case, 

1  [Eds.  1  and  2  add  a  footnote :  ''  Compare  note,  sec  iil  cha]!.  ir.  §  13."] 

'  [For  list  of  other  references  to  this  picture  see  p.  264  n.l 

s  [Eds.  1  and  2  add  :— 

'*  presenting  us,  in  the  rest  of  their  progress,  with  that  most  difficult  ef  all 
appearances  for  a  painter  to  render,— a  torrent  descending  steeply  aa  it  retires 
from  us."] 
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the  system  of  Turner's  truth  entirely  unbroken,  each  phase 
and  phenomenon  of  nature  being  recorded  exactly^  where  it  is 
most  valuable  and  impressive. 

We  have  not,  however,  space  to  follow  out  the  variety  of 
his  torrent-drawing.  The  above  two  examples  are  §  ^a  Various 
characteristic  of  the  two  great  divisions  or  classes  «»^- 
of  torrents,  that  whose  motion  is  continuous,  and  that  whose 
motion  is  interrupted;  all  drawing  of  running  water  will 
resolve  itself  into  the  representation  of  one  or  other  of  these. 
The  descent  of  the  distant  stream  in  the  vignette  to  the  Boy 
of  Egremont  is  slight,  but  very  striking ;  and  the  Junction  of 
the  Greta  and  Tees,  a  singular  instance  of  the  bold  drawing 
of  the  complicated  forms  of  a  shallow  stream  among  mul- 
titudinous rocks.*  A  still  finer  example'  occurs  in  a  recent 
drawing  of  Dazio  Grande  on  the  St.  Gothard,*  the  waves  of 
the  Toccia,  clear  and  blue,  fretting  among  the  granite  d^ris 
which  were  brought  down  by  the  storm  that  destroyed  the 
whole  road.  In  the  Ivy  Bridge  the  subject  is  the  rest  of  the 
torrent  in  a  pool  among  fallen  rocks,  the  forms  of  the  stones 
are  seen  through  the  clear  brown  water,  and  their  reflections 
mingle  with  those  of  the  foliage. 

More  determined  efforts  have  at  all  periods  been  made  in 
sea-painting  than  in  torrent-painting,  yet  less  sue-  §  29.  sea- 
cesstuL  As  above  stated,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  ^^^:  ^ 
resemblance  of  broken  running  water  by  tricks  truty  represent- 
and  dexterities,  but  the  sea  must  be  Intimately  »v/<»*»- 
drawn;  it  cannot  be  given  as  utterly  disorganised  and  con- 
fused, its  weight  and  mass  must  be  expressed,  and  the  efforts 
at  expression  of  it  end  in  failure  with  all  but  the  most  powerful 

^  [Eds.  1  and  2  read,  '^  recorded,  each  recorded  with  unequalled  fidelity,  and  each 
recorded  exactly  .  .  /'] 

<  [''The  Boy  of  Egremont"  is  at  p.  186  of  Rogers'  Poems  (drawing,  N.G.  236). 
''The  Junction  of  the  Greta  and  Tees  drawing  was  given  hy  Ruskin  to  his  Drawing 
School  at  Oxford  (see  Catalogue  qf  the  Standard  Series,  No.  2) ;  it  was  engraved  in 
voL  ix.  of  Scott's  Poetieal  WorksA 

'  [From  here  to  the  end  of  §  30  (p.  562)  is  not  contained  in  eds.  1  and  2,  which 
ready  "  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  pass  to  the  contemplation  of  Turner's  drawing  oi  the 
sea^"  and  then  continue  as  shown  on  p.  662  n.] 

«  [The  "Dazio  Grande"  was  in  Ruskin's  collection.  Na  58  in  his  Notes;  see  also 
Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  Epilogue^  §  a    For  the  "  Ivy  Bridge/'  see  above,  p.  244] 
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men ;  even  with  these  few  a  partial  success  must  be  considered 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

As  the  right  rendering  of  the  Alps  depends  on  power  of 
drawing  snow,  so  \he  right  painting  of  the  sea  must  depend, 
at  least  in  all  coast  scenery,  in  no  small  measure  on  the  power 
of  drawing  foam.  Yet  tJiere  are  two  conditions  of  foam  of 
invariable  occurrence  on  breaking  waves,  of  which  I  have 
never  seen  the  slightest  record  attempted;  first,  the  thick, 
creamy,  curdling,  overlapping,  massy  foam,  which  remains  {or 
a  moment  only  after  the  fall  of  the  wave,  and  is  seen  in 
perfection  in  its  running  up  the  beach;  and,  secondly,  the 
thin  white  coating  into  which  this  subsides,  which  opaas  into 
oval  gaps  and  clefts,  marbling  the  waves  over  their  whole 
surface,  and  connecting  the  breakers  on  a  flat  shore  by  long 
dragging  streams  of  white.^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  of  expressing  either  of 
these  two  conditioqs  must  be  immense.  The  lapping  and 
curdUng  foam  is  difficult  enough  to  catch,  even  when  the  lines 
oi  its  undulation  alone  are  considered;  but  the  lips,  so  to 
speak,  which  lie  along  these  lines,  are  full,  projecting,  and 
marked  by  beautiful  light  and  shade ;  each  has  its  high  hgfat, 
a  gradation  into  shadow  of  indescribable  delicacy,  a  bright 
reflected  light,  and  a  dark  cast  shadow:  to  draw  all  this 
requires  labour  and  care,  and  firmness  of  work,  which,  as  I 
imagine,  must  always,  however  skilfully  bestowed,  destroy  all 
impressions  of  wildness,  accidentalism,  and  evanescence,  and 
so  kill  the  sea.  Again,  the  openings  in  the  thin  subsided 
foam,  in  their  irregular  modifications  of  circular  and  oval 
shapes  dragged  hither  and  thither,  would  be  hard  enou^  to 
draw,  even  if  they  could  be  seen  on  a  flat  surface;  instead 
of  which,  every  one  of  the  openings  is  seen  in  undulation  on 
a  tossing  surface,  broken  up  over  small  surges  and  ripples, 
and  so  thrown  into  perspectives  of  the  most  hopeless  intricacy. 
Now  it  is  not  easy  to  express  the  fall  of  a  pattern  with  oval 
openings  on  the  folds  of  drapery.     I  do  not  know  that  any 

^  [On  the  failure^  even  of  Turner^  in  the  painting  of  foam,  see  NcUi  on  the  Turner 
GaUery  at  Marlborough  House,  1858,  9.  Nob.  476  and  5d0.] 
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one  under  the  mark  of  Veronese  or  Titian  could  even  do  this 
as  it  ought  to  be  done,  yet  in  drapery  much  sti£Fhess  and  error 
may  be  overlooked:  not  so  in  sea;  the  slightest  inaccuracy, 
the  slightest  want  of  flow  and  freedom  in  \he  line,  is  attached 
by  the  eye,  in  a  moment,  of  high  treason,  and  I  believe  success 
to  be  impossible. 

Yet  there  is  not  a  wave,  nor  any  violently  agitated  sea» 
on  which  both  \hese  forms  do  not  appear ;  the  latter  especially, 
after  some  time  of  storm,  extends  over  their  whole  surfaces : 
the  reader  sees,  therefore,  why  I  said  that  sea  could  only  be 
painted  by  means  of  more  or  less  dexterous  conventionalism, 
since  two  of  its  most  enduring  phenomena  cannot  be  repre* 
sented  at  alL 

Again,  as  respects  the  form  of  breakers  on  an  even  shore; 
there  is  difficulty  of  no  less  formidable  kind.    There  „ 

.V  •  •!   i_i  •_.  I*  ji.  J    §  30.  Character 

IS  m  them  an  irreconcilable  mixture  of  fury  and  ^^kore- 
formalism.  Their  hollow  surface  is  marked  by  ^*^^  ?^ 
parallel  lines,  like  those  of  a  smooth  mill-weir, 
and  graduated  by  reflected  and  transmitted  lights  of  the  most 
w<»derf ul  intricacy,  its  ciu^e  being  at  \he  same  time  necessarily 
of  mathematical  purity  and  precision ;  yet  at  the  top  of  this 
curve,  when  it  nods  over,  there  is  a  sudden  laxity  and  giving 
way,  the  water  swings  and  jumps  along  the  ridge  like  a  shaken 
chain,  and  the  motion  runs  from  part  to  part  as  it  does  through 
a  serpent's  body.  Then  the  wind  is  at  work  on  the  extreme 
edge,  and  instead  of  letting  it  fling  itself  off  naturally,  it 
supports  it,  and  drives  it  back,  or  scrapes  it  off,  and  carries  it 
bodily  away;  so  that  the  spray  at  the  top  is  in  a  continual 
transition  between  forms  projected  by  their  own  weight,  and 
forms  blown  and  carried  off  with  their  weight  overcome. 
Then  at  last,  when  it  has  come  down,  who  shall  say  what 
shape  that  may  be  called,  which  ''  shape  has  none,"  ^  of  the 
great  crash  where  it  touches  the  beach  ? 

I  think  it  is  that  last  crash  which  is  the  great  taskmaster. 
Nobody   can   do  anything  with   it.      I    have  seen   Copley 

^  [Paradise  Lost,  il.  666.] 
m.  2k 
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Fidding  come  very  close  to  the  jerk  and  nod  of  the  lifted 
threatening  edge,  curl  it  very  successfully,  and  without  any 
look  of  its  having  been  in  papers,  down  nearly  to  the  beach, 
but  the  final  fall  has  no  thunder  in  it.  Turner  has  tried  hard 
for  it  once  or  twice,  but  it  will  not  do.  The  moment  is  given 
in  the  Sidon  of  the  Bible  Illustrations,  and  more  elaborately 
in  a  painting  of  Bamborough:^  in  both  these  cases  there  is 
little  foam  at  the  bottom,  and  the  fallen  breaker  looks  like  a 
wall ;  yet  grand  always,  and  in  the  latter  picture  very  beauti- 
fidly  assisted  in  expression  by  the  tossing  of  a  piece  of  cable, 
which  some  figures  are  dragging  ashore,  and  which  the  breaker 
flings  into  the  air  as  it  rises.  Perhaps  the  most  successful 
rendering  of  the  forms  was  in  the  Hero  and  Leander,'  but 
there  the  drawing  was  rendered  easier  by  the  powerful  effect 
of  light  which  disguised  the  foam. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  the  shore  that  Turner  usually 
§  31.  Their  studics  his  sca."  Seen  from  the  land,  the  curl  of 
^^  *?J|^*^  the  breakers,  even  in  nature,  is  somewhat  uniform 
'^^fl^the     and  monotonous;  the  size  of  the  waves  out  at 


4kare.  ^^^^  jg  uncomprehended ;  and  those  nearer  the  eye 

^  rihe  pftifiting  of  Bamborough  was  sold  from  the  Gillott  collection  in  1872  for 
£3309.    It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt] 
*  [See  above,  p.  242^] 
'  [In  eds.  1  and  2  this  section  reads  as  follows : — 

''The  idea  of  the  sea  which  an  unobservant  landsman  obtains  by  standing 
^  29  His  draw-  ^^  *^®  beach  is  a  peculiarly  limited  and  imperfect  one.  The 
ino  of  the  sea  ®"'^  ®^  *^®  breakers  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  uniform 
The  essential  *°^  monotonous,  both  in  its  own  form,  and  in  its  periodical 
ideas  eharac-  ^petition.  The  size  of  the  waves  out  at  sea  is  neither  seen 
teristic  of  the  ^^^  comprehended ;  and  the  image  carried  away  is  little  more 
Q^^gQf^  than  that  of  an  extensive  field  of  large  waves,  all  much  re- 

sembling each  other,  moving  gradually  to  the  beach,  and 
breaking  in  the  same  lines  and  forms. 

''  But  such  is  not  the  real  nor  essential  character  of  the  sea.  Afloat  .  .  . 
all  the  rest — and  the  breakers,  whose  curl,  seen  from  the  land,  had  someUiing 
of  smallness  and  meanness  in  its  contours,  present  .  .  .  velocity  and  power. 
If,  in  such  a  position,  whether  in  a  boat,  or  on  some  isolated  rock  (the  last 
by  far  the  best)  on  a  rocky  coast,  we  abandon  ourselves  for 
§  30.  Are  reck-  hours  to  the  passive  reception  of  the  great  and  essential  im- 
Jessnessy  power,  pressions  of  that  which  is  around  us,  the  only  way  of  arriving 
and  breadth,  at  a  true  feeling  of  its  spirit,  the  three  great  ideas  which  we 
shall  carry  away  with  us  will  be  those  of  recklessness,  power, 
and  breadth ; — recklessness  manifested  in  the  .  .  .  falling.  When  we  see 
the  waves  successively. .  .  .  "] 
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seem  to  succeed  and  resemble  each  other,  to  move  slowly  to 
the  beach,  and  to  break  in  the  same  lines  and  forms. 

Afloat  even  twenty  yards  from  the  shore,  we  receive  a 
totally  different  impression.  Every  wave  aromid  us  appears 
vast,  every  one  different  from  all  the  rest;  and  the  breakers 
present,  now  that  we  see  them  with  their  backs  towards  us, 
the  grand,  extended,  and  varied  lines  of  long  curvature  which 
are  peculiarly  expressive  both  of  velocity  and  power.  Reck- 
lessness, before  unfdt,  is  manifested  in  the  mad,  perpetual, 
changeful,  undirected  motion,  not  of  wave  after  wave,  as  it 
appears  from  the  shore,  but  of  the  very  same  water  rising  and 
fiedling.  Of  waves  that  successively  approach  and  break,  each 
appears  to  the  mind  a  separate  individual,  whose  part  being 
performed,  it  perishes,  and  is  succeeded  by  another ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  this  to  impress  us  wiih  the  idea  of  restlessness, 
any  more  than  in  any  successive  and  continuous  functions 
of  life  and  death.  But  it  is  when  we  perceive  that  it  is  no 
succession  of  wave,  but  the  same  water,  constantly  rising,  and 
crashing,  and  recoiling,  and  rolling  in  again  in  new  forms  and 
with  fresh  fury,  that  we  perceive  the  perturbed  spirit,  and  fed 
the  intensity  of  its  unwearied  rage.  The  sensation  of  power 
is  also  trebled;  for  not  only  is  tibe  vastness  of  apparent  size 
much  increased,  but  the  whole  action  is  different ;  it  is  not  a 
passive  wave,  rolling  sleepily  forward  until  it  tumbles  heavily, 
prostrated  upon  the  beach ;  but  a  sweeping  exertion  of  tre- 
mendous and  living  strength,  which  does  not  now  appear  to 
fall,  but  to  burst  upon  the  shore;  which  never  perishes  but 
recoils  and  recovers.^ 

»  [Edi.  1  and  2  read  :— 

''recoils  and  recovers.  FlnaUy^  the  sensation  of  breadth  is  peculiarly  fan- 
pressed^  not  by  the  extent  of  sea  itself^  but  by  the  enormous  sweep  and  hollow 
of  every  wKve,  of  which  no  idea  whatever  can  be  formed  from  the  beach^  and 
by  the  grand  unity  of  the  curves  of  the  breakers^  which  now  appear  to  hH, 
not  in  curls,  but  in  precipices. 

''Now  they  are  these  grand  characters  of  the  sea  which   §31.  How 
Turner  invariably  aims  at,  and  never  rests  satisfied  unless  he   Turner  remi$r$ 
has  given ;  and,  in  consequence,  even  in  his  coast  seas,  he  tkem  tn  tke 
almost  alwavs  ...  as  in  the  'Laughame,'  'Land's  End/   "Beroamd 
'Fowey/  and  'Dunbar.'    But  never  fiuling  to  give  at  least  Leamder." 
one  example  of  every  truth,  he  has  presented  us  with  one  most 
studied  representation  of  a  rolling  sea,  as  seen  from  the  shore,  in  the  '  Here 
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Aiming  at  these  grand  characters  of  the  sea,  Turner  abnost 
always  places  the  spectator,  not  on  the  shore,  but 
\gp^9MUmi^*  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  it,  beycmd  the  first 
haavyromng     ^^^nge  of  the   breakers,  as   in   the  Land's  End» 
'  Fowey,  Dunbar,  and  Liaughajme.^    The  latter  has 

been  weU  engraved,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  standard^  of  the 
expression  of  fitfiilness  and  power.  The  grand  division  of 
the  whole  space  of  the  sea  by  a  few  dark  continuous  furrows 
of  tremendous  swell  (the  breaking  of  one  of  which  alone  has 
strewed  the  rocks  in  fr<mt  with  ruin)  furnishes  us  with  an 
estimate  of  space  and  strength,  which  at  once  reduces  the 
men  upon  the  shore  to  insects ;  and  yet  through  this  terrific 
simplicity  there  are  indicated  a  fitfrilness  and  fury  in  the 
tossing  of  the  individual  lines,  which  give  to  the  whole  sea  a 
wild,  imwearied,  reckless  incoherency,  like  that  of  an  enraged 
multitude,  whose  masses  act  t<>gether  in  phrensy,  while  not 
one  individual  feels  as  another.  Especial  attention  is  to  be 
directed  to  the  flatness  of  all  the  lines,  for  the  same  principle 
holds  in  sea  which  we  have  se»i  in  mountains.  All  the  size 
and  sublimity  of  nature  are  given,  not  by  the  height,  but  by 
tlM^  breadth,  of  her  masses;  and  Turner,  by  fbUovring  htr 
Vk  her  sweeping  lines,  while  he  does  not  lose  the  elevation  of 
its  surges,  adds  in  a  teifold  d^free  to  their  power.  Farther, 
observe  the  peculiar  expression  of  weight  which 
ItfcM/wrU-  there  is  in  Turner's  waves,  precisely  of  liie  same 
fruHon  qf  ^jxiA  which  we  saw  in  his  waterfall.  We  have  not 
a  cutting,  springing,  elastic  line ;  no  jumjMng  or 
leaping  in  the  waves:  that  is  the  characteristic  of  Chelsea 
Reach  or  Hampstead  Ponds  in  a  storm.     But  the  surges  roll 

and  Loander.'    The  drawing  of  ike  approaching  and  ficdlinff  breakers^  under 
the  moonlight^  in  this  picture^  must^  I  belieye,  remain^  like  the  memory  of 
some  of  the  mighty  scenes  of  nature  herself^  impressed  for  ever 
§  32.  In  the     on  the  minds  of  all  who  have  once  seen  it 
"Laughame,^        '^But  it  is  on  such  wild  coast  seas  as  those  of  the  'Land's 
End '  and  '  Laughame '  that  Tamer's  power  is  chiefly  concen- 
trated.   The  latter  .  .  ."] 
1  ["Fowey"  in  the  SmUhem  Coast  (No.  10).     "Und's  End"  (ue.,  "Longshipa 
Lighthouse^  Land's  End  ")  in  England  and  Wales  (No.  20) ;  see  p.  404  n.    '^  Laughame 
Castle"  (engraved  by  J.  Horsburgh)  in  England  and  Wales  (No.  16).     *' Dunbar"  was 
engraved  in  Provincial  Antiquiiies  and  Picturesque  Scenery  of  Scotland,  with  descriptive 
Uhisirations  by  Sir  Waiter  Scott  (1826).] 
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and  plunge  with  such  prostration  and  hurling  of  their  mass 
against  the  shore,  that  we  feel  the  rocks  are  shaking  under 
them.  And,  to  add  yet  more  to  this  impression,  observe  how 
little,  comparatively,  they  are  broken  by  the  wind :  above  thtt 
floating  wood,  and  along  the  shore,  we  have  indication  of  a 
line  of  torn  spray ;  but  it  is  a  mere  fringe  along  the  ridge  of 
the  surge,  no  interference  with  its  gigantic  body.  The  wind 
has  no  power  over  its  tremendous  imity  of  force  and  weight. 
Finally,  observe  how,  on  the  rocks  on  the  left,  the  violence 
and  swiftness  of  the  rising  wave  are  indicated  by  precisely  the 
same  lines  which  we  saw  were  indicative  of  fury  in  the  torrent.  ■ 
The  water  on  these  rocks  is  the  body  of  the  wave  which  has 
just  broken,  rushing  up  over  them;  and  in  doing  so,  like 
the  torrent,  it  does  not  break,  nor  foam,  nor  part  upon 
the  rock,  but  accommodates  itself  to  every  one  of  its  swells 
and  hollows  with  undulating  lines,  whose  grace  and  variety 
might  alone  serve  us  for  a  day's  study;  and  it  is  only 
where  two  streams  of  this  rushing  water  meet  in  the  hollow 
of  the  rock,  that  their  force  is  shown  by  the  vertical  bound 
of  the  spray. 

In  the  distance  of  this  grand  picture  there  are  two  waves 
which  entirely  depart  from  the  principle  observed  ^  ^^  p^cuMttr 
by  all  the  rest,  and  spring  high  into  the  air.  They  action  qfreeeU^ 
have  a  message  for  us  which  it  is  important  that  *^^^> 
we  should  understand.  Their  leap  is  not  a  preparation  for 
breaking,  neither  is  it  caused  by  their  meeting  with  a  rock« 
It  is  caused  by  their  encounter  with  the  recoil  of  the  preceding 
wave.  When  a  large  surge,  in  the  act  of  breaking,  just  as  it 
curls  over,  is  hurled  against  the  face  either  of  a  wall  or  of  a 
vertical  rock,  the  sound  of  the  blow  is  not  a  crash,  nor  a  roar, 
it  is  a  report  as  loud  as,  and  in  every  respect  similar  to,  that  of 
a  great  gun,  and  the  wave  is  dashed  back  from  the  rock  with 
force  scarcely  diminished,  but  reversed  in  direction;  it  now 
recedes  from  the  shore,  and  at  the  instant  that  it  encounters 
the  following  breaker,  the  result  is  the  vertical  bound  of  both 
which  is  here  rendered  by  Turner.  Such  a  recoiling  wave  will 
proceed  out  to  sea  through  ten  or  twelve  ranges  c^  following 
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breakers,  before  it  is  overpowered.  The  effect  of  the  encounter 
is  more  completely  and  palpably  given  in  the  Quilleboeuf,  in 
the  Rivers  of  France.^  It  is  peculiarly  instructive  here,  as  in- 
forming us  of  the  nature  of  the  coast,  and  the  force  of  the 
waves,  far  more  clearly  than  any  spray  about  the  rocks  them- 
selves could  have  done.  But  the  effect  of  the  blow 
%$  Hroke  o/a  ^^  ^^  shore  itsclf  is  given  in  the  Land's  End,  and 
fcrw^  m  the  Tautallou  Castlc.*  Under  favourable  circimistances 
with  an  advancing  tide  under  a  heavy  gale,  where 
the  breakers  feel  the  shore  underneath  them  a  moment  before 
they  touch  the  rock,  so  as  to  nod  over  when  they  strike,  the 
effect  is  nearly  incredible  except  to  an  eye-witness.  I  have 
seen  the  whole  body  of  the  wave  rise  in  one  white  vertical  broad 
fountain,  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  half  of  it  beaten  so  fine  as 
to  be  borne  away  by  the  wind,  the  rest  turning  in  the  air  when 
exhausted,  and  falling  back  with  a  weight  and  crash  like  that 
of  an  enormous  waterfall.  This  is  given  in  the  vignette  to 
"  Lycidas ; " '  and  the  blow  of  a  less  violent  wave  among  broken 
rocks,  not  meeting  it  with  an  absolute  wall,  along  the  shore  of 
Sd6  Oenerai  *^^  Land's  End.  This  last  picture  is  a  study  of 
chafveteriif  sea  whose  wholc  organization  has  been  broken 
^MtgUfen^  up  by  coustaut  rccoUs  from  a  rocky  coast.  The 
i\imer  in  the  Laughamc  givcs  \he  surge  and  weight  of  the  ocean 
in  a  gale,  on  a  comparatively  level  shore ;  but  the 
Land's  End,  the  entire  disorder  of  the  surges  when  every  one 
of  them,  divided  and  entangled  among  promontories  as  it  rolls 
in,  and  beaten  back  part  by  part  from  walls  of  rock  on  this 
side  and  that  side,  recoils  like  the  defeated  division  of  a  great 
army,  throwing  all  behind  it  into  disorder,  breaking  up  the 
succeeding  waves  into  vertical  ridges,  which  in  their  turn,  yet 
more  totally  shattered  upon  the  shore,  retire  in  more  hopeless 
confusion;  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  becomes  one 
dizzy  whirl  of  rushing,  writhing,  tortured,  undirected  rage, 

*  [Plate  19  in  The  Seine  and  the  Loire  (drawing,  N.G.  127).] 

'  [The  '^ Land's  End"  here  described  is  the  ^'Longships  Lijghthouse "  (see  plate 
opposite,  and  note  on  pp.  403-404).  ^'Tantallon  Castle  is  in  lUtutraHcm  to  the 
Poetical  Works  of  Scott  (London,  1834).] 

'  [The  ''Shipwreck  of  Lycidas"  is  in  the  Poetical  Worke  of  Milton  (1841).] 
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bounding,  and  crashing,  and  coiling  in  an  anarchy  of  enormous 
power ;  subdivided  into  myriads  of  waves,  of  which  every  one 
is  not,  be  it  remembered,  a  separate  surge,  but  part  and  portion 
of  a  vast  one,  actuated  by  internal  power,  and  giving  in  every 
direction  the  mighty  undulation  of  impetuous  line  which  glides 
over  the  rocks  and  writhes  in  the  wind,  overwhelming  ihe  one, 
and  piercing  the  other  with  the  form,  fury,  and  swiftness  of  a 
sheet  of  lambent  fire.  And  throughout  the  rendering  of  all 
this  there  is  not  one  false  curve  given,  not  one  which  is  not 
the  perfect  expression  of  visible  motion;  and  the  forms  of 
the  infinite  sea  are  drawn  throughout  with  that  utmost 
mastery  of  art  which,  through  the  deepest  study  of  every 
line,  makes  every  line  appear  the  wildest  child  of  chance,  while 
yet  each  is  in  itself  a  subject  and  a  picture  different  from 
all  else  around.  Of  the  colour  of  this  magnificent  sea  I  have 
before  spoken ;  it  is  a  solemn  green  grey  (with  its  foam  seen 
dimly  through  the  darkness  of  twilight),  modulated  with  the 
fulness,  changefulness,  and  sadness  of  a  deep  wild  melody. 

The  greater  number  of  Turner's  paintings^  of  open  sea 
belong  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  these  « ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
drawings;  nor,  generally  speaking,  are  they  of  qfTiimer^i 
equal  value.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  artist  had  ^''^  ^*^' 
at  that  time  either  less  knowledge  of,  or  less  delight  in,  the 
characteristics  of  deep  water  than  of  coast  sea ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  influenced  by  some  of 
the  qualities  of  the  Dutch  sea-painters.  In  particular,  he  bor- 
rowed from  them  the  habit  of  casting  a  dark  shadow  on  the 
near  waves,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  stream  of  light  behind ;  and 
though  he  did  this  in  a  more  legitimate  way  than  they,  that 
is  to  say,  expressing  the  light  by  touches  on  the  foam,  and 
indicating  the  shadow  as  cast  on  foamy  surface,  still  the  habit 
has  induced  much  feebleness  and  conventionality  in  the  pictures 
of  the  period.  His  drawing  of  the  waves  was  also  some- 
what petty  and  divided,  small  forms  covered  with  white  flat 
spray,  a  condition  which  I  doubt  not  the  artist  has  seen  on 
some  of  the  shallow  Dutch  seas,  but  which  I  have  never  met 

^  [This  section  (§  37)  was  not  contained  in  eds.  1  and  2.} 
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with  myself,  and  of  the  rendering  of  which  therefore  I  cannot 
speak.  Yet  even  in  these,  which  I  think  among  the  poorest 
works  of  the  pamter,  the  expressions  of  breeze,  motion,  and 
light,  are  very  marvellous;  and  it  is  instructive  to  compare 
them  either  with  the  lifeless  works  of  the  Dutch  themselves, 
or  with  any  modem  imitations  of  them ;  as  for  instance  with 
the  seas  of  Callcott,  where  all  the  light  is  white,  and  all  the 
shadows  grey,  where  no  distinction  is  made  between  water  and 
foam,  or  between  real  and  reflective  shadow,  and  which  are 
generally  without  evidence  of  the  artist's  having  ever  seen 
the  sea. 

Some  pictures,  however,  belonging  to  this  period  of  Turner, 
are  free  from  the  Dutch  infection,  and  show  the  real  power  of 
the  artist.  A  very  important  one  is  in  the  possessicm  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  somewhat  heavy  in  its  forms,  but  remark- 
able for  the  grandeur  of  distance  obtained  at  the  horizcm ;  a 
much  smaller,  but  more  powerful  example  is  the  Port  Ruysdael 
in  the  possession  of  E.  Bicknell,  Esq.,^  with  which  I  know  of 
no  work  at  all  comparable  for  the  expression  of  the  white, 
wild,  cold,  comfortless  waves  of  northern  sea,  even  though  the 
sea  is  almost  subordinate  to  the  awful  rolling  clouds.  Both 
these  pictures  are  very  grey.  The  Pas  de  Calais'  has  more 
colour,  and  shows  more  art  than  either,  yet  is  less  impres- 
sive. Recently  (1848),  two  marine  subjects  of  the  same 
subdued  colour  have  appeared  in  the  midst  of  more  radiant 
works.'  One,  Ostend,  somewhat  forced  and  affected,  but  the 
other,  also  called  Port  Ruysdael,  is  among  the  most  perfect 
sea  pictures  he  has  produced,  and  especially  remarkable  as 
being  painted  without  one  marked  opposition  either  of  colour 
or  of  shade,  all  quiet  and  simple  even  to  an  extreme,  so  that 

^  [The  sea-piece  in  the  Ellesmere  Gallery  (Bridge water  House) — "  Dutch  Boats  in 
a  Gale  :  Fishermen  endeavouring  to  put  their  Fish  on  Board " — ^was  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1801.  It  was  painted  as  a  rival  to  a  Vandevelde  (see  Thombury,  p.  326). 
The  '*  Port  Ru3rsdael/'  formerly  in  the  Bicknell  collection  (for  which  see  above,  p.  244  n,), 
was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1827 ;  it  it  now  in  that  of  Mr.  Drummona  of  Mon- 
treal :  it  is  engraved  in  Turner  and  Raskin,] 

«  [See  above,  p.  610.] 

•  ["Ostend"  (R.A.  1844)  was  formerly  in  the  Munro  (of  Novar)  collection ;  now 
in  that  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  The  '' Port  Ruysdael"  (R.A.  1844)  is  No.  536 
in  the  National  Gallery.] 
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the  picture  was  exceedingly  unattractive  at  first  sight.  The 
shadow  of  the  pier-head  on  the  near  waves  is  marked  solely  by 
touches  indicative  of  reflected  light,  and  so  mysteriously  that 
when  the  picture  is  seen  near,  it  is  quite  untraceable,  and 
comes  into  existence  as  the  spectator  retires.  It  is  instructive 
as  a  contrast  to  the  dark  shadows  of  his  earlier  time.^ 

Few  people,  comparatively,  have  ever  seen  the  eflfect  on  the 
sea  of  a  powerful  gale  continued  without  intermis-  » gg  ^^^  ^ 
sion  for  three  or  four  day«  and  nights ;  and  to  those  jeo  qfterpro- 
who  have  not,  I  believe  it  must  be  unimaginable,  ^^^'^^^^^ 
not  from  the  mere  force  or  size  of  surge,  but  from  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  limit  between  sea  and  air.  The 
water  from  its  prolonged  agitation  is  beaten,  not  into  mere 
creaming  foam,  but  into  masses  of  accumulated  yeast,"*  which 

*  The  "yesty  waves"  of  Shakspeare  have  made  the  likeness  familiar^  and 
probably  most  readers  take  the  expression  as  merely  equivalent  to  *'  foamy  ; " 
tmt  Shakspeare  knew  better.  Sea-foam  does  not^  under  ordinary  circum* 
stances^  last  a  moment  after  it  is  formed,  but  disappears,  as  above  described, 
in  a  mere  white  film.  But  the  foam  of  a  prolonged  tempest  is  altogether 
different ;  it  is  "  whipped  "  foam,  thick,  permanent,  and,  in  a  foul  or  discoloured 
tea,  very  ugly,  especially  in  the  way  it  hangs  about  the  tops  of  the  waves, 
and  gathers  into  clotted  concretions  before  the  driving  wind.  The  sea  looks 
truly  working  or  fermenting.  The  following  passage  from  Fenimore  Cooper 
is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  rest  of  the  above  description,  which  may 
be  depended  upon  as  entirely  free  from  exaggeration : — "  For  the  first  time  I 
now  witnessed  a  tempest  at  sea.  Gales,  and  pretty  hard  ones,  I  had  often 
seen,  but  the  force  of  the  wind  on  this  occasion,  as  much  exceeded  that  in 
ordinary  gales  of  wind,  as  the  force  of  these  had  exceeded  that  of  a  whole- 
sail  breese.  The  seas  seemed  crushed ;  the  pressure  of  the  swooping  atmosphere, 
as  the  currents  of  the  air  went  howling  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  fairly 
preventing  them  from  rising ;  or  where  a  mound  of  water  did  appear,  it  was 
scooped  up  and  borne  off*  in  spray,  as  the  axe  dubs  inequalities  from  the  log. 
When  the  day  returned,  a  species  of  lurid  sombre  light  was  diffused  over  the 
watery  waste,  though  nothing  was  visible  but  the  ocean  and  the  ship.  Eren 
the  sea-birds  seemed  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  caverns  of  the  adjacent  coast, 
none  reappearing  with  the  dawn.  The  air  was  full  of  spray,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  eye  could  penetrate  as  far  into  the  humid  atmosphere  as 
half  a  mile." — Milet  JValUng^anL    Haifa  mile  is  an  over-estimate  on  coast  sea.* 

^  [Edf .  3  and  4  read :  "  It  is  thus  of  peculiar  truth  and  value ;  and  is  instruc- 
tive/''etc] 

*  [Note  first  added  in  ed.  a     Eds.  1  and  2  had  this  one  :^ 

" '  The  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.' — Macbeth,  Act  iv.  8c  1." 
For  Rttskin's  reading  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  see  PrteierUa,  L  eh.  v.  §  118.] 
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hang  in  ropes  and  wreaths  from  wave  to  wave,  and,  where  one 
curls  over  to  break,  form  a  festoon  like  a  drapery  from  its  edge ; 
these  are  taken  up  by  the  wind,  not  in  dissipating  dust,  but 
bodily,  in  writhing,  hanging,  coiling  masses,  which  make  the 
air  white  and  thick  as  with  snow,  only  the  flakes  are  a  foot  or 
two  long  each :  the  surges  themselves  are  full  of  foam  in  their 
very  bodies,  underneath,  making  them  white  all  through,  as 
the  water  is  under  a  great  cataract;  and  their  masses,  being 
thus  half  water  and  half  air,  are  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wind 
whenever  they  rise,  and  carried  away  in  roaring  smoke,  which 
chokes  and  strangles  like  actual  water.  Add  to  this,  that 
when  the  air  has  been  exhausted  of  its  moisture  by  long  rain, 
the  spray  of  the  sea  is  caught  by  it  as  described  above  (Section 
III.  Chapter  IV.  §  18),  and  covers  its  surface  not  merely  with 
the  smoke  of  finely  divided  water,  but  with  boiling  mist; 
imagine  also  the  low  rain-clouds  brought  down  to  the  very 
level  of  the  sea,  as  I  have  often  seen  them,  whirling  and  flying 
in  rags  and  fr'agments  from  wave  to  wave;  and  finally,  con- 
ceive the  surges  themselves  in  their  utmost  pitch  of  power, 
velocity,  vastness,  and  madness,  lifting  themselves  in  precipices 
and  peaks,  furrowed  with  their  whirl  of  ascent,  through  all  this 
chaos;  and  you  will  understand  that  there  is  indeed  no  dis- 
tinction left  between  the  sea  and  air;  that  no  object;  nor 
horizon,  nor  any  land-mark  or  natural  evidence  of  position  is 
left ;  that  the  heaven  is  all  spray,  and  the  ocean  all  cloud,  and 
that  you  can  see  no  farther  in  any  direction  than  you  could  see 
through  a  cataract.^     Suppose  the  effect  of  the  first  sunbeam 

*  [§  38,  from  the  beginning  down  to  "cataract,"  is  §  31   of  Frondes  Agrestes. 
Ruskin  there  added  the  following  note:  — 

^^  The  whole  of  this  was  written  merely  to  show  the  meaning  of  Turner's 

picture  of  the  steamer  in  distress,  throwing  up  signals.     It  is  a  good  study 

of  wild  weather ;  but,  separate  from  its  aim,  utterly  feeble  in  comparison  to 

the  few  words  by  which  any  of  the  great  poets  will  describe  sea,  when  they 

have  got  to  do  it     I  am  rather  proud  of  tne  short  sentence  in  the  Harbours 

of  England,  describing  a  great  breaker  against  rock, — ^  One  moment,  a  flint 

cave, — the  next,  a  marble  piUar,— the  next,  a  fading  cloud.'    But  there  is 

nothing  in  sea-description,  detailed,  like  Dickens's  storm  at  the  death  of  Ham, 

in  David  Copperfield     [ch.  Iv.]. 

The  actual  passage  in  the  Harbours  is  : — "  One  moment,  a  flint  cave ;   the  next, 

a  marble  pillar ;  the  next,  a  mere  white  fleece  thickening  the  thundery  rain."    Ruskin 

elsewhere  refers  his  readers  to  Dickens  for  the  best  description  of  a  thunder-ihower. 
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sent  fix>m  above  to  show  this  annihilation  to  itself,  and  you 
have  the  sea  picture  of  the  Academy,  1842,  the  Snowstorm, 
one  of  the  very  grandest  statements  of  sea-motion,  mist,  and 
light,  that  has  ever  been  put  on  canvas,  even  by  Turner.  Of 
course  it  was  not  understood ;  his  finest  works  never  are :  but 
there  was  some  apology  for  the  public's  not  comprehending 
this,  for  few  people  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sea 
at  such  a  time,  and  when  they  have,  cannot  face  it.  To  hold 
by  a  mast  or  a  rock,  and  watch  it,  is  a  prolonged  endurance  of 
drowning  which  few  people  have  courage  to  go  through.  To 
those  who  have,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  lessons  of  nature.^ 

But,  I  think,*  the  noblest  sea  that  Tiuner  has  ever  painted, 
and,  if  so,  the  noblest  certainly  ever  painted  by  «  g^  2Virw«/# 
man,  is  that  of  the  Slave  Ship,  the  chief  Academy  nobM  work, 
picture  of  the  Exhibition  of  1840."  It  is  a  sunset  £Sj^^ 
on  the  Atlantic,  after  prolonged  storm;  but  the  teaintheShve 
storm  is  partially  lulled,  and  tiie  torn  and  stream-  ^*'^' 
ing  rain-clouds  are  moving  in  scarlet  lines  to  lose  themselves 
in  the  hollow  of  the  night.  The  whole  surface  of  sea  included 
in  the  picture  is  divided  into  two  ridges  of  enormous  swell,  not 
high,  nor  local,  but  a  low  broad  heaving  of  the  whole  ocean, 
like  the  lifting  of  its  bosom  by  deep-drawn  breath  after  the 
torture  of  the  storm.  Between  these  two  ridges  the  fire  <rf 
the  sunset  falls  along  the  trough  of  the  sea,  dyeing  it  with  an 

^'  If  yon  look  mt  Charles  Dickens's  letter  about  the  rain  in  Glencoe,  in  Mr.  Fonter's 
life  of  him,  it  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  kind  of  thing  than  I  can^  for  my  forte 
it  really  not  description^  but  political  economy"  (#br«  CImrigera,  Letter  xiz.jC  For 
another  reference  to  Dickens's  close  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  tee  above^ 
p.  347,  and  for  Ruskin's  early  reading  of  him,  VoL  I.  p.  zliz.  The  picture  of  "the 
steamer/'  etc.,  is  the  '' Snowstorm/'  referred  to  below.  1 

^  [*'  Snowstorm :  Steamboat  off  a  harbour's  mouth  making  signals,  in  shallow 
water,  and  going  by  the  lead,"  No.  630  in  the  National  Gallery.  See  Noiei  on  the 
Turner  Gallery  at  Marlborough  House,  for  another  description  of  the  picture  and  for 
some  anecdotes  with  regard  to  it  See  also  above,  pp.  2d7>  634,  and  Modem  Paintere, 
voL  v._pt  ix.  ch.  xii.  §  4  w.] 

'  TEds.  1  and  2  read  "beyond  dispute"  for  ''I  think."] 

'  ['^Slavers  throwing  overboard  the  dead  and  dying — ^Typhon  coming  on."    For 


other  references  to  the  picture,  see  above,  pp.  247,  249,  273,  297,  414,  422,  and 

Modem  Painters^  voL  ii.  sec.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  20 ;  vol.  iv.  ch.  xviii.  §  24 ;  vol.  v.  pt  viL  ch.  iv. 

16,  pt  ix.  ch.  xi.  §  31  n.    See  also  above.  Introduction,  p.  Iv.    The  following  note 


Buskin's  diary  refers  to  the  present  passage  : 

Nov.  24,  1843.  Griffith  Tthe  picture^ealer]  told  me  Prout  had  been  to 
look  at  the  '^  Slaver,''  and  after  standing  some  time  before  it,  exclaimed  that 
''by  heaven  all  that  Mr.  R.  said  of  it  is  tme  1"] 
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swftil  but  glorious  li^t,  the  intense  and  lurid  spkndour  wbidh 
boms  like  gold,  and  bathes  lik»  blood.  Akmg  this  fiery  path 
and  vallejr*  the  tossing  waves  by  which  the  swdUi  of  tihe  sea 
is  restlessly  divided,  lift  themselTes  in  daric,  indiAoite,  iSmtastie 
finns,  eadi  casting  a  fiidnt  and  ghastly  shadow  bdbind  it  alo^g 
the  illumined  foam.  They  do  not  rise  everywhere,  but  three 
or  four  together  in  wild  groups,  fitftilly  and  ftnrioudy,  as  the 
under  strei^^  of  the  swell  compels  or  permits  them ;  leaving 
between  them  treacherous  spaces  of  level  and  whirling  water, 
now  lifted  with  green  and  lamp-like  fire,  now  fiashing  badr 
the  gold  of  the  declining  sun,  now  f earftilly  dyed  fiN>m  above 
with  the  undistinguishdble  images  of  the  burning  douds, 
which  foil  upon  them  in  flakes  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  and 
«ve  to  the  reckless  waves  the  added  motion  of  their  own  fiery 
nfing.  Purple  and  blue,  the  lurid  shadows  of  the  hollow 
breakers  are  cast  upon  the  mist  of  night,  which  gathers  cdd 
and  low,  advancing  like  the  shadow  of  death  upcm  the  guiUy  * 
ahip  as  it  labours  amidst  the  lightning  of  the  sea,  its  iMi 
masts  written  upon  the  sky  in  lines  of  bk)od,  girded  with 
eondemnaticm  in  that  feaifol  hue  which  signs  the  sky  with 
horror,  and  mixes  its  flaming  flood  with  &e  sunlight,  and, 
cast  for  along  the  desolate  heave  of  the  sepuldiral  waves,  in^ 
eamadines  the  multitudinous  sea.^ 

I  believe,  if  I  were  reduced  to  rest  Turner's  immortality 

upon  any  single  work,  I  should  choose  this.  Its 
LwifeNMtaiMf  daring  conception,  id^  in  the  highest  sense  of 
jwftwtot  fl#  g   the  word,  is    based   on   the   purest   truth,  and 

wrought  out  with  the  concentrated  knowledge 
of  a  life;  its  colour  is  absolutely  perfect,  not  one  folse  or 
morbid  hue  in  any  part  or  line,  and  so  modulated  that  every 
square  inch  of  canvas  is  a  perfect  compositi(»i ;  its  drawing 
as  accurate  as  fearless;  the  ship  buoyant,  bending,  and  full 

*  She  ii  a  slaver,  thfowing  her  sla?et  overboard.    The  aear  tea  ii  en- 
eumbered  with  corpses. 

^  [This  mj  hand  will  rathar 
The  multitndinoas  ssss  incarnadine 
Mmldnffthefraai,  ooarad.— ifasMA,  iL  2,  SS.] 
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of  motion ;  its  tones  as  true  as  they  are  wonderful ;  *  and  the 
whole  picture  dedicated  to  the  most  sublime  of  subjects  and 
impressions  (completing  thus  the  perfect  system  of  all  truth, 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  formed  by  Turner's  works) — 
the  power,  majesty,  and  deathfulness  of  the  open,  deep, 
illimitable  sea. 

*  There  is  a  piece  of  tone  of  the  same  kind,  equal  in  one  part,  but  not  so 
nnited  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  in  the  storm  scene  illustrative  of  the 
Antiquary,^ — a  sunset  light  on  polished  sea.  I  ought  to  have  particularly 
mentioned  the  sea  in  the  Lowestoft,  as  a  piece  of  the  cutting  motion  of 
shallow  water  under  storm,  altogether  in  grey,  which  should  be  especially 
contrasted,  as  a  piece  of  colour,  with  the  greys  of  Vandevelde.  And  the  sea 
in  the  Great  Yarmouth  should  have  been  noticed  for  its  expression  of  water 
under  a  fresh  gale,  seen  in  enormous  extent  from  a  great  elevation.  There  is 
almost  every  form  of  sea  in  it :  rolling  waves  dashing  on  the  pier;  successive 
breakers  rolling  to  the  shore;  a  vast  horixon  of  multitudinous  waves;'  and 
winding  canals  of  calm  water  along  the  sands,  bringing  fragments  of  bright 
sky  down  into  their  yellow  waste.  There  is  hardly  one  of  Uie  views  of  the 
Southern  Coast  which  does  not  give  some  new  condition  or  dreumstanee 
of  sea. 

^  [The  illuitration  to  the  AnHquarv  is  of  Ballybnrgh  Ness,  and  was  engraved  by 
B.  Finden  in  Scotf  s  Novek  (1830) ;  fbr  another  rsference,  see  above,  p.  417.  For 
the  ^'  Lowestoft,"  see  preceding  chapter,  §  9,  p.  684.  The  ''Great  Yannoath"  is  in 
England  and  Wale9,  No.  7.1  # 

*  [Eda.  1  and  2  add,  "^'the  rorri«v  xv/iirwr  Anf^/tor  TAar^ia/'  snd  fbr  the  fast 
sentence  of  the  note,  ''There  is  hardly  ...  of  aea,"  read,  "You  may  tire  vourself 
by  walking  over  the  extent  of  that  shore."  For  the  qnotation  from  iBKhylus,  see 
YoL  II.  p.  36.] 


SECTION  VI 

OF  TRUTH  OF  VEGETATION.— CONCLUSION 

CHAPTER  I 

OF  TRUTH  OF  VEGETATION 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  consideration  of  what  was,  with 
%i.  Frequent  ^^e  old  masters,  the  subject  of  most  serious  and 
^^^^  perpetual  study.  If  they  do  not  give  us  truth 
'^ar^^theou  here,  they  cannot  have  the  faculty  of  truth  in 
•'•^*'^*-*  them:  for  foliage  is  the  chief  component  part  of 
all  their  pictures,  and  is  finished  by  them  with  a  care  and 
labour  which,  if  bestowed  without  attaining  truth,  must  prove 
either  their  total  bluntness  of  perception,  or  total  powerless- 
ness  of  hand.  With  the  Italian  school,  I  can  scarcely  re- 
collect a  single  instance  in  which  foliage  does  not  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  picture ;  in  fact,  they  are  rather  painters  of 
tree-portrait  than  landscape  painters ;  for  rocks,  and  sky,  and 
architecture  are  usually  mere  accessaries  and  backgrounds  to 
the  dark  masses  of  laborious  foliage,  of  which  the  composition 
principally  consists.*  Yet  we  shall  be  less  detained  by  the 
examination  of  foliage  than  by  our  former  subjects;    since 

^  [In  eds.  1  and  2  this  section  is  entitled^  '^  Extreme  difficulty  of  representing 
foliage,  and  ease  with  which  the  truth  of  its  representation  may  be  determined."] 

'  [Here  eds.  1  and  2  read  thus : — 

'^ principally  consists.  And  it  is  a  daring  choice;  for  of  all  objects  that 
defeat  and  defy  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  painter  to  approach  their  beauty, 
a  noble  tree  is  the  most  inimitable;  and  I  scarcely  know  a  more  hopeless 
state  of  discouragement — a  more  freezing  and  fettering  sensation  of  absolute 
impotence,  than  that  which  comes  over  the  artist  in  his  forest  walks,  as  he 
sees  the  floor,  and  the  pillars,  and  the  roof  of  the  great  temple,  one  labyrinth 
of  loveliness,  one  wilderness  of  perfection,  with  the  chequering  sunbeams 
dancing  before  him  like  mocking  spirits ;  and  the  merry  leaves  laughing  and 

674 
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where  specific  form  is  organized  and  complete,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  the  object  universal,  it  is  easy,  without  requiring  any 
laborious  attention  in  the  reader,  to  demonstrate  to  him  quite 
as  much  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  various  representations 
of  it,  as  may  serve  to  determine  the  character  and  rank  of 
the  painter. 

It  will  be  best  to  begin  as  nature  does,  with  the  stems 
and  branches,  and  then  to  put  the  leaves  on.  And  in 
speaking  of  trees  generally,  be  it  obsa^ed,  when  I  say  €dl 
trees,  I  mean  only  those  ordinary  forest  or  copse  trees  of 
Europe,  which  are  the  chief  subjects  of  the  landscape  painter. 
I  do  not  mean  to  include  every  kind  of  foliage  which  by  any 
accident  can  find  its  way  into  a  picture,  but  the  ordinary  trees 
of  Europe :  oak,  elm,  ash,  hazel,  willow,  birch,  beech,  poplar, 
chestnut,  pine,  mulberry,  olive,  ilex,  carob,  and  such  others. 
I  do  not  purpose  to  examine  the  characteristics  of  eadi 
tree;  it  will  be  enough  to  observe  the  laws  common  to  alL 
First,  then,  neither  the  stems  nor  the  boughs  of  «  ^^  ^^ 
any  of  the  above  trees  tapers  except  where  they  eommantoaa 
fork.  Wherever  a  stem  sends  off  a  branch,  or -^JfJ  ^JJ^J^^^ 
a  branch  a  lesser  bough,  or  a  lesser  bough  a  bud,  do  not  taper, 
the  stem  of  the  branch  is,  on  the  instant,  less  in  *^<^^**'**- 
diameter  by  the  exact  quantity  of  the  branch  or  the  bough 
they  have  sent  off,  and  they  remain  of  the  same  diameter; 
or  if  there  be  any  change,  rather  increase  than  diminish  until 
they  send  off  another  branch  or  bough.  This  law  is  im- 
perative and  without  exception;  no  bough,  nor  stem,  nor 
twig,  ever  tapering  or  becoming  narrower  towards  its  ex- 
tremity by  a  hair's-breadth,  save  where  it  parts  with  some 
portion  of  its  substance  at  a  fork  or  bud,  so  that  if  all  the 
twigs  and  sprays  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  tree,  which  are, 
and  have  been,  could  be  united  without  loss  of  space,  they 

whigperin^  about  him  in  the  pride  of  their  beaatv^  as  knowing  that  he  cannot 
catch  nor  imitate  one  ray^  nor  one  form  of  their  nuet  and  their  maltitude. 

''Although^  however^  there  ii  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  painting  of 
foliage,  there  is,  fortunately,  UtUe  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  oomparatiTe 
truth  of  the  repreaentation ;  for  wherever  specific  form  and  chanetar  it 
organised  and  complete,  it  is  easy,  without  requiring  any  laborious  attentloQ 
or  extraordinary  knowledge  in  the  reader,  to  demonstnite,''  etc.] 
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would  form  a  round  log  of  at  least  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
£com  which  they  spring. 

But  as  the  trunks  of  most  trees  send  off  twigs  and  sprays 

of  light  under-foliage,  of  which  every  individual 
Ineei^^a^ng  fibre  takcs  precisely  its  own  thickness  of  wood 
etnaedbyjre'    from  the  parent  Stem,  and  as  many  of  these  drop 

on,  leavmg  nothing  but  a  small  excrescence  to 
record  their  existence,  there  is  frequently  a  slight  and  delicate 
appearance  of  tapering  caused  in  the  trunk  itself;  while  the 
same  operation  takes  place  much  more  extensivdiy  in  the 
branches;  it  being  natural  to  almost  all  trees  to  send  out 
from  their  young  limbs  more  wood  than  they  can  support; 
which,  as  the  stem  increases,  gets  contracted  at  the  point  of 
insertion,  so  as  to  check  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  then  dies 
and  drops  off,  leaving  all  along  the  bough,  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  another,  a  series  of  small  excrescences  sufficient  to 
account  tor  a  degree  of  tapering,  which  is  yet  so  very  slight 
that  if  we  select  a  portion  of  a  branch  with  no  real  fork  or 
living  bough  to  divide  it  or  diminish  it,  the  tapering  is  scarcely 
to  be  detected  by  the  eye ;  and  if  we  select  a  pwtion  without 
such  evidences  of  past  ramification,  there  will  be  found  none 
whatsoever. 

But  nature  takes  great  care  and  pains  to  conceal  this 

uniformity  in  her  boughs.  They  are  perpetually 
Ifnatw^to^^  parting  with  little  sprays  here  and  there,  which 
<»»«fly^        steal  away  their  substance  cautiously  and  where 

the  eye  does  not  perceive  the  theft,  until,  a  little 
way  above,  it  feels  the  loss;  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
tree,  the  ramificaticms  take  [dace  so  constantly  and  delicately, 
that  the  effect  upon  the  eye  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the 
boughs  actually  tapered,  except  here  and  there,  where  some 
avaricious  one,  greedy  of  substance,  nms  on  for  two  or  three 
yards  without  parting  with  anything,  and  becomes  ungraceful 
in  so  doing. 

Hence  we  see  that  although  boughs  may  and  must  be 
represented  as  actually  tapering,  they  must  only  be  so  when 
they  are  sending  off  foliage  and  sprays,  and  when  they  are  at 
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such  a  distance  that  the  particular  forks  and  divisions  cannot 
be  evident  to  the  eye;  and  farther,  even  in  such  §  5.  Thed^grw 
circumstances,  the  tapering  never  can  be  sudden  ^f**^. 
or  rapid     No   bough   ever,  with   appearance   of  TepreJ^SId  m 
smooth  tapering,  loses  more  than  one  tenth  of  its  ««'»»«<»»• 
diameter  in  a  length  of  ten  diameters.     Any  greater  diminu- 
tion than  this  must  be  accounted  for  by  visible  ramification, 
and  must  take  place  by  steps,  at  each  fork. 

And  therefore  we  see  at  once  that  the  stem  of  Caspar 
Poussin's  tall  tree,  on  the  right  of  the  La  Riccia,  «  ^  yj^^  ^^^ 
in  the  National  Gallery,^  is  a  painting  of  a  carrot  qfOaspar 
or  a  parsnip,  not  of  the  tnmk  of  a  tree.  For,  ^^^'^^^ 
being  so  near  that  every  individual  leaf  is  visible,  we  should 
not  have  seen,  in  nature,  one  branch  or  stem  actually  taper* 
ing.  We  should  have  received  an  impression  of  graceful  diminu- 
tion ;  but  we  should  have  been  able,  on  examination,  to  trace 
it  joint  by  joint,  fork  by  fork,  into  the  thousand  minor  sup- 
ports of  the  leaves.  Gaspar  Poussin's  stem,  on  the  contrary, 
only  sends  off  four  or  five  minor  branches  altogether,  and 
both  it  and  they  taper  violently,  and  without  showing  why 
or  wherefore;  without  parting  with  a  single  twig,  without 
showing  one  vestige  of  roughness  or  excrescence ;  and  leaving, 
therefore,  their  unfortunate  leaves  to  hold  on  as  best  they 
may.  The  latter,  however,  are  clever  leaves,  and  support  them- 
selves as  swarming  bees  do,  hanging  on  by  each  other. 

But  even  this  piece*  of  work  is  a  jest  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  bough  at  the  left-hand  upper  comer  of 

S  7  Ami  ofik^ 

the  picture  opposite  to  it,  the  View  near  Albano.'  Jtakan  seZoi 
This  latter  is  a  representation^  of  an  ornamental  J^?^v^ 
group  of  elephants'  tusks,  with  feathers  tied  to  ^ 

the  ends  of  them.     Not  the  wildest  imagination  could  ever 

>  [See  above,  pp.  277,  688  n.] 

>  [For  ''this  piece,"  ecU.  1  and  2  read,  ''thia  precious  piece."] 

*  [No.  68  in  the  National  Gallery ;  the  scene  depicted  is  the  ''Galleria  di  Sopra," 
which  skirts  the  upper  margin  of  the  Lake  of  Aloano.  For  further  critidsnis,  see 
below.  §§  16-19.1 

«  [For  ''This  latter  is  a  representation,"  eds.  1  and  2  read,  "This  is  a  fine  exam] 
of  the  general  system  of  bough-drawing  of  the  Italian  schooL     It  is  a  repi 
tlon  .  .  ."] 

lu.  2  o 
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eonjure  up  in  it  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  bough  of  a 
tree.  It  might  be  the  claws  of  a  witch,  the  talons  of  an 
eagle,  the  horns  of  a  fiend ;  but  it  is  a  full  assemblage  of  every 
conceivable  falsdiood  which  can  be  told  respecting  foliage,  a 
piece  of  work  so  barbarous  in  every  way,  that  one  glance  at 
it  ought  to  prove  the  comjdete  chadatanism  and  trickery  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  old  landscape  painters.  For  I  will 
depart  for  once  from  my  usual  plan,  d  abstaining  from  all 
assertion  of  a  thing^s  being  beautiful  or  otherwise ;  I  will  say 
here,  at  once,  that  such  drawing  as  this  is  as  ugly  as  it  is 
childish,  and  as  painful  as  it  is  fSedse ;  and  that  the  man  who 
could  tolerate,  much  more,  who  could  ddiberately  set  down 
such  a  thing  on  his  canvas,  had  neither  eye  nor  feeling  for 
CNie  single  attribute  or  excellence  of  God's  works.  He  might 
have  drawn  the  other  stem  in  excusable  ignorance,  or  under 
some  false  impression  of  bdng  able  to  improve  upon  nature ; 
but  tUt  is  conclusive  and  unpardonable.  Again,  take  the 
stem  of  the  diief  tree  in  Claude's  Narcissus.^  It  is  a  very 
faithful  portrait  of  a  large  boa  constrictor,  with  a  handsome 
tail;  the  kind  of  trunk  which  young  ladies  at  fiEushionable 
boarding-sdiools  represent  with  nosegays  at  the  top  of  them 
by  way  of  forest  scenery. 

Let  us  refreA  ourselves  for  a  moment,  by  looking  at  the 

is.  The  truth    *^*^*      ^^   ^^^  ^^    g^   tO    TumCT,*  WC  wiU   gO 

M  it  u  given  2y  to  the  man  who  next  to  him  is  unquesticHiably 
J.D.  Harding,  ^j^^  greatest  master  of  foliage  in  Europe,  J.  D. 
Harding.*  Take  the  trunk  of  the  largest  st<»ie-pine,  plate  25 
in  "The  Park  and  the  Forest."*  For  the  first  nine  or  ten 
feet  from  the  ground  it  does  not  lose  one  hair's-breadth  of  its 
diameter.     But  the  shoot  broken  off  just  under  the  crossing 

'  [No.  19  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  see  also  below^  §  9.] 

«  [At  "Turner"  eds.  1  and  2  add  a  note,  "Compare  §  12"  (§  13  in  later  edg.).] 

»  [With  this  passage  should  be  read  The  Elements  q/  Drawing  (1857),  §§  128-137, 
where,  though  Ruskin  reaffirms  his  praise  of  Harding's  tree-drawing,  he  makes  some 
qualifications.  His  "are  the  only  works  by  a  modern  draughtsman  which  express  in 
any  wise  the  energy  of  trees,  and  the  laws  of  growth  ; "  but  they  fail  because  they 
"cannot  rightly  render  any  one  individual  detail  or  incident  of  foliage."  See  also 
below  §  29.] 

*  [The  Park  and  the  Foreety  by  J.  D.  Harding,  1841  (a  volume  of  lithographic  plates.)] 
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part  of  the  distant  tree  is  followed  by  an  instant  diminution 
of  the  trunk,  perfectly  appreciable  both  by  the  eye  and  the 
oompasses.  Again,  tbs  stem  maintains  undiminished  thickness 
up  to  the  two  shoots  on  the  left,  from  the  loss  of  whioh  it 
Suffers  again  perceptibly.  On  the  right,  immediately  aboTe, 
is  the  stump  of  a  very  large  bough,  whose  loss  reduces  the 
trunk  suddenly  to  about  two  thirds  of  what  it  was  at  the  root. 
Diminished  again,  less  considerably,  by  the  minor  branch  close 
to  this  stump,  it  now  retains  its  diameter  up  to  the  three 
branches  broken  off  just  under  the  head,  where  it  once  more 
loses  in  diameter ;  and  finally  branches  into  the  multitude  of 
liead^boughs,  of  which  not  one  will  be  found  tapering  in  any 
part,  but  losing  itself  gradually  by  division  among  its  off-shoots 
and  spray.     This  is  nature,  and  beauty  too. 

But  the  old  masters  are  not  satisfied  with  drawing  carrota 
for  boughs.     Nature  can  be  violated  in  more  ways  ^      d™-i. 
than  one,  and  the  industry  with  which  they  seek  in  ctmsmfumm 
out  and  adopt  every  conceivable  mode  of  con-  ^^^^'^m 
tradicting  her  is  matter  of  no  small  interest.     It  whefikef 
is  evident  from  what  we  have  above  stated  of  the  plt^'aP^ 
structure  of  all  trees,  that  as  no  boughs  diminish  mMHenoftm 
where  they  do  not  fork,  so  they  cannot  fork  with-  ^  **^ 
out  diminishing.     It  is  impossible  that  the  smallest  shoot  can 
be  sent  out  of  the  bough  without  a  diminution  of  the  diameter 
above  it;  and  wherever  a  branch  goes  off  it  must  not  only 
be  less  in  diameter  than  the  bough  from  which  it  springs, 
but  the  bough  beyond  the  fork  must  be  less  by  precisely  the 
quantity  of  the  branch  it  has  sent  off.*    Now  observe  the 

*  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  morbid  direction  of  growth  will  oaute  an 
exception  here  and  there  to  this  rule,  the  bough  swelling  beyond  its  kgiUmate 
sise :  knots  and  excrescences,  of  course,  sometimes  interfere  with  the  effect 
ci  diminution.  I  beliere  that  in  the  laurel,  when  it  grows  large  and  old, 
singular  instances  may  be  found  of  thick  upper  boughs  and  over-quantity  of 
wood  at  the  extremities.  All  these  accidents  or  exceptions  are  felt  as  such 
by  the  eye.  They  may  occasionally  be  used  by  the  painter  in  savage  or 
grotesque  soenery,  or  as  points  of  oontriity  but  are  no  excuse  for  his  ever  losing 
light  of  the  general  law.^ 

'  [Note  first  added  hi  ed.  a] 
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boug^  undemeath  the  first  bend  of  the  great  stem  in  Claude's 
Narcissus ;  ^  it  sends  off  four  branches  Uke  the  ribs  of  a  leaf. 
The  two  lowest  of  these  are  both  quite  as  thick  as  the  parent 
stem,  and  the  stem  itself  is  much  thicker  after  it  has  sent  off 
the  first  one  than  it  was  before.  The  top  boug^  of  the  central 
tree,  in  the  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,'  ramify  in  the  same 
scientific  way. 

But  there  are  feurther  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
S 10.  BaiuhM  8*^^^  principle  in  trees.  As  they  only  diminish 
Mwi  nMMMf  where  they  divide,  their  increase  of  number  is  in 
y^J3fji  precise  proportion  to  their  diminution  of  size;  so 

Tk0m^tk$ad  that  whenever  we  come  to  the  extremities  of 
"'■'*'^*'^  boughs,  we  must  have  a  multitude  of  sprays 
sufficient  to  make  up,  if  they  were  united,  the  bulk  of  that 
from  which  they  spring.'  Precision  in  representing  this  is 
neither  desirable  nor  possible.  All  that  is  required  is  just  so 
much  observance  of  tiie  general  principle  as  may  make  the 
eye  fed  satisfied  that  there  is  something  like  the  same  quantity 
of  wood  in  the  sprays  which  there  is  in  the  stem.  But  to  do 
this  there  must  be,  what  there  always  is  in  nature,  an  exceeding 
complexity  of  the  outer  sprays.  This  complexity  gradually 
increases  towards  their  extremities,  of  course  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  slendemess  of  the  twigs.  The  slenderer  they 
become,  the  more  there  are  of  them,  until  at  last,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  tree,  they  form  a  mass  of  intricacy,  which 
in  winter,  when  it  can  be  seen,  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
fine  herbage,  and  is  beyond  all  power  of  definite  representation; 
it  can  only  be  expressed  by  a  mass  of  involved  strokes.    Also, 

'[See  Above,  §7.] 

'  [See  Above,  p.  41  n.] 

s  [Edfl.  1-4  here  reed  thus  :— 

''  from  whieh  they  spring.  Where  a  bough  divides  into  two  equAl  rAmificA- 
tions^  the  dlAmeter  of  eech  of  the  two  is  About  two-thirds  thAt  of  the  single 
one,  And  the  sum  of  these  diemeters,  therefore,  one-fourth  greeter  thAU  Uie 
diemeter  of  the  single  one.  Hence,  if  no  boughs  died  or  were  lost,  the 
quAntity  of  wood  in  the  sprA)rs  would  Appeer  one-fourth  greeter  thAU  would 
be  necessAry  to  mAke  up  the  thickness  of  the  trunk.  But  the  lost  boughA 
remove  the  excess^  And  therefore,  spcAkin^  broAdly^  the  diAmeters  of  the 
outer  boughs  put  togetlier  would  genersllv  just  nrnke  up  the  diAmeter  of  the 
^  trunk.    Now  mAthemAticAl  precimn  .  .  . '] 
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as  they  shoot  out  in  every  direction,  some  are  nearer,  some 
more  distant ;  some  distinct,  some  faint ;  and  their  intersections 
and  relations  of  distance  are  marked  with  the  most  exquisite 
gradations  of  aerial  perspective.  Now  it  will  be  found  univer- 
sally,^ in  the  works  of  Claude,  Caspar,  and  Salvator,  that  the 
boughs  do  7iot  get  in  the  least  complex  or  multiplied  towards 
the  extremities ;  that  each  large  limb  forks  only  into  two  or 
three  smaller  ones,  each  of  which  vanishes  into  the  air  without 
any  cause  or  reason  for  such  unaccountable  conduct,  unless 
that  the  mass  of  leaves  transfixed  upon  it  or  tied  to  it,  entirely 
dependent  on  its  single  strength,  have  been  too  much,  as  well 
they  may  be,  for  its  powers  of  solitary  endurance.  This  total 
ignorance  of  tree-structure  is  shown  throughout  their  works. 
The  Sinon  before  Priam  *  is  an  instance  of  it  in  a  really  fine 
work  of  Claude's,  but  the  most  gross  examples  o^j  b^v*- 
are  in  the  works  of  Salvator.'  It  appears  that  this  drawmg  qf 
latter  artist  was  hardly  in  the  habit  of  stud3ring  '*'**^- 
from  nature  at  all,  after  his  boyish  ramble  among  the  Calabrian 
hills;  and  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  a  piece  of  his 
bough  -  drawing  which  is  not  palpably  and  demonstrably  a 
made  up  phantasm  of  the  studio,  the  proof  derivable  from 
this  illegitimate  tapering  being  one  of  the  most  convincing. 
The  painter  is  always  visibly  embarrassed  to  reduce  the  thick 
boughs  to  spray,  and  feeling  (for  Salvator  naturally  had  acute 
feeling  for  truth)  that  the  bough  was  wrong  when  it  tapered 
suddenly,  he  accomplishes  its  diminution  by  an  impossible 
protraction ;  throwing  out  shoot  after  shoot  until  his  branches 
straggle  all  across  the  picture,  and  at  last  disappear  unwillingly 
where  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  stretch  any  farther.  The 
consequence  is,  that  whatever  leaves  are  put  upon  such  boughs 
have  evidently  no  adequate  support,  their  power  of  leverage 
is  enough  to  uproot  the  tree ;  or,  if  the  boughs  are  left  bare, 

>  [This  pMSftge^  down  to  ''  wings  of  a  pterodactyle  "  in  §  11,  is  marked  in  Rusldn's 

^  (Otherwise  called  ''  David  at  the  Cave  of  AduUam  " ;  see  above,  pp.  295,  437.1 
'  [The  passage,  from  ''but  the  most  gross  examples.  .  .  .  Not  so  with  Claude'* 

(inclusive)^  is  not  contained  in  eds.  1  and  2,  in  which  §  12  appears  as  §  11 :  ''  Bat  it  ia 

only  by  looking  over  the  sketehes  of  Clande  .  .  ."] 
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tJmy  have  the  look  oi  the  long  tentacula  of  some  complicated 
mwine  monstw,  or  of  the  waving  endless  threads  of  bunchy 
SMrWeed,  instead  of  the  firm,  upholding,  braced,  and  baiding 
girace  of  natural  boughs.  I  grant  that  this  is  in  a  measure 
done  by  Salvator  from  a  love  of  gfaastliness,  and  that  in  certain 
scenes  it  is  in  a  sort  allowaUe :  but  it  is  in  a  far  greater  d^^ree 
done  from  pure  ignorance  of  tree-structure,  as  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  landscape  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  Peace  burning 
the  arms  of  War ;  ^  where  the  spirit  of  the  scene  is  intended  to 
be  quite  other  than  ghastly,  and  yet  the  tree  branches  show 
the  usual  errors  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  every  one  of  their 
anangements  is  impossible,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  could 
not  for  a  moment  support  the  foliage  it  is  loaded  with.  So 
also  in  the  pictures  of  the  Guadagni  Palace.'  And  even  where 
the  skeleton  look  of  branches  is  justifiable  or  desirable,  there 
is  no  occaskm  for  any  violation  of  natural  laws.  I  have  seen 
more  spectral  character  in  the  real  limbs  of  a  blasted  oak, 
than  ever  in  Salvator's  best  monstrosities;  more  horror  is  to 
be  obtained  by  right  combination  of  inventive  line,  than 
by  drawing  tree  branches  as  if  they  were  wing-bones  of  a 
pterodactyle.  All  departure  frt>m  natural  forms  to  give  fear* 
ftilness  is  mere  Germanism ;  it  is  the  wc^rk  of  fancy,  not  of 
imagination,*  and  instantly  degrades  whatever  it  afifects  to  a 
third*rate  level.     There  is  nothing  more  marked  in  truly  great 

♦  Compare  Part  III.  sec.  ii.  chap.  iv.  ^  6,  7. 

^  [No.  4t5S,  painted  for  Cardinal  Carlo  de'  Medici.  This  passage  was  added  in  the 
1846  ed. ;  in  his  Florentine  diary  of  1845  Raskin  made  the  following  note  on  the 
picture : — 

"  It  struck  me  at  first  as  fine  from  its  simple  treatment — a  single  dark  tree 
against  afternoon  sun,  which  melts  the  distance  down  into  light.  This  light  is 
well  nainted^  transparent,  and  softly  hlended^  Cuvp-like,  hut  the  treatment  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  Ruhens'  ana  Turner's.  Tiie  details  of  the  foreground 
are  here  carefully  painted,  while  the  distance  is  all  slurred  into  nothing,  so 
that  the  picture  has  no  attractiveness  on  looking  close.  It  is  forther  vulgarized 
hy  the  tree  being  put  against  it  in  coarse  violent  black,  like  a  tyro's  work,  no 
middle  tint,  and  tne  trunk  of  the  tree  is  fiftr  too  small  for  its  mass  of  foliage. 
I  am  wrong  in  saying  the  distance  is  slurred ;  if  it  were,  it  would  be  more 
right  than  it  is,  but  it  is  painted  in  coarse,  large  masses,  without  any  details 
— ^not  indistinct,  but  vacant,  and  therefore  every  way  painfuL^H 
*  [In  the  Piazia  di  S.  Spirito,  Florence.  Salvator  Roea's  pictures  there  are  again 
referred  to  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  sec.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  19,  eh.  iiL  §  18  n.] 
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men,  than  their  power  oi  being  dreadful  without  being  fiidse 
or  licentious.^  In  Tintoret's  Murder  of  Abel,'  the  head  of  the 
sacrificed  firstling  lies  in  the  comer  of  the  foreground  obscurdy 
sketched  in,  and  with  the  light  gleaming  upon  its  glased  eyes. 
There  is  nothing  exaggerated  about  the  head,  but  there  ia 
more  horror  got  out  of  it,  and  more  of  death  suggested  by  its 
treatment,  than  if  he  had  turned  all  the  trees  of  his  picture 
into  skeletons,  and  raised  a  host  of  demons  to  drive  the  club. 

It  is  curious  that  in  Salvator's  sketches  or  etchings  there 
is  less  that  is  wrong  than  in  his  paintings;  there  seems  a 
fresher  remembrance  of  nature  about  them.     Not  so  with 
Claude.     It  is  only  by  looking  over  his  sketches  §12.  AUikm$ 
in  the  British  Museum,  that  a  complete  and  just  ^ZTA^ZTt 
idea  is  to  be  formed  of  his  capacities  of  error ;  for  cSwU'm 
the  feeling  and  arrangement  of  nuuiy  of  them  are  ^JJ^^J^jf  i^ 
those  of  an  advanced  age,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  a  work  i^f  ^ 
set  them  down  for  what  they  resemble,  the  work  ^*  ^''^«**^**- 
of  a  boy  ten  years  old ;  and  the  drawing,  being  seen  without 
any  aids  of  tone  or  colour  to  set  it  off,  shows  in  its  naked 
falsehood.*    The  landscape  of  Poussin  with  the  storm,^  the 
companion  to  the  Dido  and  iEneas,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
presents  us,  in  the  foreground  tree,  with  a  piece  of  atroci^ 
viiiich  I  think,  to  any  person  who  candidly  considers  it,  may 
save  me  all  further  trouble  of  demonstrating  the  errors  of 
ancient  art.     I  do  not  in  the  least  suspect  the  picture;  the 
t<mes  of  it,  and  much  of  the  handling,  are  masterly ;  *  yet  that 
foreground  tree  comprises  every  conceivable  violation  of  truth 
which  the  human  hand  can  conmiit,  or  head  invent,  in  drawing 


IIP/, 

»[In 


Cf,  8Ume9  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iii.] 
^  above,  pt  it.  sec.  L  ch.  vii.  §  7^  p.  173,  and  below,  §  23  n.] 


his  diary  for  Jan.  12,  1844,  Ruskiii  writes,  with  rerarenoe  to  this  passage : — 

",  .  .  Went  into  town,  and  met  liddell  at  the  Brit  Mas.  Looked  over 
Elgins  and  Claude's  sketches  with  him.  He  does  not  doabt  them— so  nodi 
the  better— confirms  me  in  my  theory.] 

«  r''A  Land  Storm,"  No.  36  in  the  National  Gallery,  by  O.  Poussin.     For  another 
eritietm  of  the  picture,  see  above,  p.  390.] 

^  [For  ''are  masterly ;  yet  that/'  eds.  1  and  2  read :— 

"  are  masterly.  I  beUeve  it  will,  some  time  or  another,  if  people  ever  begin 
to  think  with  their  own  heads,  and  see  with  their  own  ejres,  be  the  death- 
warrant  of  Caspar's  reputation,  signed  with  his  own  lumd.  That  fore- 
ground .  .  ."] 
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a  tree,  except  only  that  it  is  not  drawn  root  uppermost.  It 
has  no  bark,  no  roughness  nor  character  of  stem ;  its  boughs 
do  not  grow  out  of  each  other,  but  are  stuck  into  each  other ; 
they  ramify  without  diminishing,  diminish  without  ramifying, 
are  terminated  by  no  complicated  sprays,  have  their  leaves 
tied  to  their  ends,  like  the  heads  of  Dutch  brooms ;  and  finally, 
and  chiefly,  they  are  evidently  not  made  of  wood,  but  of 
some  soft  elastic  substance,  which  the  wind  can  stretch  out 
as  it  pleases,  for  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  an  angle  in  any  one 
- 13  jmoo^H-  ^^  them.  Now  the  fiercest  wind  that  ever  blew 
mt^qfthe  upon  the  earth  could  not  take  the  angles  out  of 
t^^^ng  '^  bou^  of  a  tree  an  inch  thick}  The  whole 
taken  out  (f  bough  bcnds  together,  retaining  its  elbows,  and 
*  ^  '  •  angles,  and  natural  form,  but  affected  throughout 
with  curvature  in  each  of  its  parts  and  joints.  That  part  of 
it  which  was  before  perpendicular  being  bent  aside,  and  that 
which  was  before  sloping  being  bent  into  still  greater  inclina- 
tion, the  angle  at  which  the  two  parts  meet  remains  the  same ; 
or,  if  the  strain  be  put  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  bough 
will  break  long  before  it  loses  its  angle.  You  will  find  it 
difficult  to  bend  the  angles  out  of  the  youngest  sapUng,  if 
they  be  marked;  and  absolutely  impossible,  with  a  strong 
bough.  You  may  break  it,  but  you  wUl  not  destroy  its  angles. 
And  if  you  watch  a  tree  in  the  wildest  storm,  you  will  find 
that  though  all  its  boughs  are  bending,  none  lose  their  char- 
acter, but  the  utmost  shoots  and  sapling  spray.  Hence  Gaspar 
Poussin,  by  his  bad  drawing,  does  not  make  his  storm  strong, 
but  his  tree  weak ;  he  does  not  make  his  gust  violent,  but  his 
boughs  of  India-rubber. 

These  laws  respecting  vegetation  are  so  far  more  impera- 
« 14.  Bouah-  *^^^  t\i9in  those  which  were  stated  respecting  water, 
drawing  of  that  the  greatest  artist  cannot  violate  them  with- 
^''"^'  out  danger,  because  they  are  laws  resulting  from 

organic    structure  which  it  is   always   painful  to  see  inter- 
rupted ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  this  in  common  with  all 

^  [The  italics  were  introduced  in  ed.  6.] 
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laws,  that  they  may  be  observed  with  mathematical  precision, 
yet  with  no  right  result ;  the  disciplined  eye  and  the  life  in 
the  woods  are  worth  more  than  all  botanical  knowledge.  For 
there  is  that  about  the  growing  of  the  tree  tnmk,  and  that 
grace  in  its  upper  ramification,  which  cannot  be  taught,  and 
which  cannot  even  be  seen  but  by  eager  watchfulness.  There 
is  not  an  exhibition  passes,  but  there  appear  in  it  hundreds  oi 
elaborate  paintings  of  trees,  many  of  them  executed  from 
nature.  For  three  hundred  years  back,  trees  have  been  drawn 
with  affection  by  all  the  civiUzed  nations  of  Europe,  and  yet  I 
repeat  boldly,  what  I  before  asserted,^  that  no  men  but  Titian 
and  Turner  ever  drew  the  stem  of  a  tree. 

Generally,  I  think  the  perception  of  the  muscular  qualities 
of  the  tree  trunk  incomplete,  except  in  men  who  have  studied 
the  human  figure ;  and  in  loose  expression  of  those  characters, 
the  painter  who  can  draw  the  living  muscle  seldom  fails ;  but 
the  thoroughly  peculiar  lines  belonging  to  woody  fibre  can 
only  be  learned  by  patient  forest  study.  And  hence  in  all  the 
trees  of  the  merely  historical  painters,  there  is  fault  of  some 
kind  or  another;  commonly  exaggeration  of  the  muscular 
swellings,  or  insipidity  and  want  of  spring  in  curvature,  or 
fantasticism  and  unnaturalness  of  arrangement,  and  especially 
a  want  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  bajrk  which  express  the 
growth  and  age  of  the  tree ;  for  bark  is  no  mere  excrescence, 
lifeless  and  external,  it  is  a  skin  of  especial  significance  in  its 
indications  of  the  organic  form  beneath ;  in  places  under  the 
arms  of  the  tree  it  wrinkles  up  and  fonns  fine  lines  round  the 
trunk,  inestimable  in  their  indication  of  the  direction  of  its 
surface;  in  others,  it  bursts  or  peels  longitudinally,  and  the 
rending  and  bursting  of  it  are  influenced  in  direction  and 
degree  by  the  undergrowth  and  swelling  of  the  woody  fibre, 
and  are  not  a  mere  roughness  and  granulated  pattern  of  the 
hide.  Where  there  are  so  many  points  to  be  observed,  some 
are  almost  always  exaggerated,  and  others  missed,  according  to 
the  predilections  of  the  painter.    Albert  Durer  *  has  given  some 

^  [Above,  pi  252.] 

>  [£dg.daDd4raid:''R6mbrmiidtaiidAlb«rtDui«rluiYe..  .  bat  both  miai .  .  ."] 
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spl^idid  examples  of  woody  structure,  but  misses  the  grace 
of  the  great  lines.  Titiaa  took  a  larger  view,  yet  (as  before 
noticed),  fix>m  the  habit  of  drawing  the  figure,  he  admits  too 
much  flaccidity  and  bend,  and  sometimes  makes  his  tree  trunks 
look  flexible  like  sea-weed.  There  is  a  peculiar  stifihess  about 
the  curves  of  the  wood,  which  separates  them  completely  from 
animal  curves,  and  which  especially  defies  recollection  or  in< 
vention ;  it  is  so  subtle  that  it  escapes  but  too  often,  even  in 
the  most  patient  study  from  nature ;  it  lies  within  the  thick* 
ness  of  a  pencil  line.  Farther,  the  modes  of  ramification  of 
the  upper  branches  are  so  varied,  inventive,  and  gracefbl,  that 
the  least  alteration  of  them,  even  the  measure  of  a  hair's- 
breadth,  spoils  them ;  and  though  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
get  rid  of  a  troublesome  bough,  accidentally  awkward,  or  in 
some  minor  respects  to  assist  the  arrangement,  yet  so  far  as 
the  real  branches  are  copied,  the  hand  libels  their  lovdly 
curvatures  even  in  its  best  attempts  to  follow  them. 

These  two  characters,  the  woody  stifihess  hinted  through 
S 15.  Bough-  niuscular  line,  and  the  inventive  grace  of  the 
drawing  of  upper  boughs,  havc  never  been  rendered  except  by 
^"^'  Turner;    he  does  not  merely  draw  them  better 

than  others,  but  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever  drawn  them 
at  alL  Of  the  woody  character,  the  tree  subjects  of  the  Libar 
Studiorum  afford  marked  examples ;  the  Ce^^alus  and  Procris,^ 
scenes  near  the  Grand  Chartreuse  and  Blair  Athol,  Juvenile 
Tricks,  and  Hedging  and  Ditching,  may  be  particularized :  in 
the  England  series,  the  Bolton  Abbey  is  perhaps  a  more 
characteristic  and  thoroughly  Tumeresque  example  than  any. 

Of  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  boughs,  the  iEsacus  and 
Hesperie  ^  is  perhaps  the  most  consummate  example ;  the 
absolute  truth  and  simplicity,  and  freedom  from  everything 
like  fantasticism  or  animal  form,  being  as  marked  on  the  one 
hand,  as  the  exquisite  imaginativeness  of  the  lines  on  the 
other.     Among  the  Yorkshire  subjects,  the  Aske  Hall,  Kirkby 

*  [Engraved  in  Lectures  on  Landscape.  The  drawings  for  these  Liber  Studiorum 
subjects  are  all  in  the  National  Gallery.  For  Bolton  Abbey,  cf.  Modem  Painters, 
vol.  iii.  ch.  ix.  §§  13-16.] 

*  [Bngraved  in  Lecturos  on  Landscape,] 
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Lomdale  Churchyard,  and  Brignall  Church  are  the  most 
diaracteristic :  among  the  England  subjects,  the  Warwick, 
Dartmouth  Cove,  Durham,  and  Chain  Bridge  over  the  Tees,^ 
where  the  piece  of  thicket  on  the  right  has  been  well  rendered 
by  the  engraver,  and  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  aerial 
relations  and  play  of  light  among  complex  boug^.  The 
vignette  at  the  opening  of  Rogers's  Pleasures  of  Memory,  that 
of  Chiefswood  cottage  in  the  Illustrations  to  Scott's  worics, 
and  the  Ch&teau  de  la  belle  Gabrielle  engraved  for  the  Keep- 
sake, are  among  the  most  graceful  examples  accessible  to  every 
one :  the  Crossing  the  Brook  will  occur  at  once  to  those  ae* 
quainted  with  the  artist's  gallery.  The  drawing  of  the  stems 
in  all  these  instances,  and  indeed  in  all  the  various  and 
frequent  minor  occurrences  of  such  subject  throughout  the 
painter's  works,  is  entirely  unique;  there  is  nothing  of  the 
same  kind  in  art^ 

1  [The  Yorkshire  i ubjeeti  here  mentioiied  are  all  in  Whitaker's  Riehmandtkire.  Of 
the  '^England"  subjects,  Warwick  is  in  No.  16;  Dartmouth  Cove,  No.  1 ;  Durham, 
No.  23 ;  Chain  Bridge  (engraTed  by  W.  R.  Smith),  No.  24.  The  '^  vignette  at  the 
opening  of  Rogers's  *  Pleasures  of  Memory '"  (p.  7  of  the  Fbenu)  is «« Twili^t "  (No.  220 
N.G.).  The  **  Chiefswood  Cottage  "  is  in  vol.  zviii.  of  Scott's  Prose  Workt.  For  another 
reiuence  to  the  tree-drawing  in  the  '^Gabrielle"  {Keepmtke,  1834)^  see  above^  p.  238. 
For  ''Crossing  the  Brook"  (N.G.  497),  see  above,  note,  p.  241.] 

I  [In  place  (^  §§  14,  15,  and  the  beginning  of  ^  16,  eds.  1  and  2  read  as  follows  :-- 
*'  In  passing  to  the  works  of  Turner  1  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  name 
the  most  characteristic  pictures,  for  the  truths  I  have  been 
pointing  out  are  so  palpable  and  evident  that  the  reader  can    §  13.   Unity  qf 
decide  ror  himself  in  a  moment  where  they  exist,  and  where  all  truth  in  the 
they  are  wanting.    The  'Crossing  of  the  Brook'  will  probably  works  of 
be  the  first  which  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  those  best  ao-   Turner. 
quainted  with  Turner's  works,  and  indeed  the  stems  on  the   "  Crosning  the 
extreme  left  of  the  picture,  especially  the  fainter  ones  en-   Brook.'* 
tangled  behind  the  dark  tree,  and  the  vistas  of  interwoven 
boi]^^  which  retire  in  the  centre,  are  above  all  praise  for  grace  and  truth. 
These,  and  the  liffbt  branches  on  the  left  in  the  '  Mercury  and  Argus,'  may 
be  given  as  standards  of  the  utmost  possible  refinement  and  fidelity  in  tree- 
drawing,  carried  out  to  the  last  fibres  of  the  leaflets.     I  am  desirous,  however, 
when  it  is  possible,  to  give  references  to  engravings  as  well  as  to  original 
works,  and  neither  of  these  have  been  so  weU  rendered  by  the  engraver  as  a 
little  passage  of  thicket  on  the  right  in  the  '  Chain-bridge  over  the  Tees,'  of 
the  England  series.    This  piece  of  drawing  is  peeuliarlv  expressive  of  the  com- 
plexity, entanglement,  and  aerial  relation  of  lAiich  we  have  just  been  speaking. 
The  eye  is  lost  in  its  exouisite  mnltipUdty,  vet  you  can  go  through  among  w 
bouglw,  in  and  out,  catcning  a  leaf  here  and  a  sunbeam  tbeie, — new  a  shadow 
and  now  a  stem,  until  you  come  out  at  the  cliff  on  tlie  other  side,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  those  countless  stems  at  the  same  distance  wi^  another,  not  eae 
that  you  do  not  leave  behind  you  before  you  get  to  the  BOxt,  hommm  totdami 
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Let  us,  however,  pass  to  the  leafage  of  the  elder  landscape- 
§  16.  Leafaae.  P^^rs,  and  see  if  it  atones  for  the  deficiencies  of 
lu  variety  and  the  stcms.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
'^f^"'^^'  of  natural  leafage  is  the  constancy  with  which, 
while  the  leaves  are  arranged  on  the  spray  with  exquisite 
regularity,  that  regularity  is  modified  in  their  actual  effect. 
For  as  in  every  group  of  leaves  some  are  seen  sideways,  form- 
ing merely  long  lines,  some  foreshortened,  some  crossing  each 
other,  every  one  differently  turned  and  placed  from  all  the 
others,  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  though  in  themselves  similar, 
give  rise  to  a  thousand  strange  and  diff^ering  forms  in  the 
group ;  and  the  shadows  of  some,  passing  over  the  others,  still 

and  entangled  you  may  be  with  their  intersections  and  their  multitude.  Com- 
pare this  with  Caspar's  tree  in  '  La  Riccia^'  and  decide  for  yourself  which  is 
truth.  One,  infinite,  graceful,  penetrable,  interwoven,  sun-lighted,  alive ;  the 
other,  three  brown  strokes  of  painty  at  precisely  the  same  distance  from  the 
eye,  without  one  intersection,  without  one  cast  shadow,  and  without  one  rami- 
fication to  carry  the  foliage. 

''The  vignette  of  'Chiefswood  Cottage,'  in  the  illustrations  to  Scott^  is 

peculiarly  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  all  that  we  have 
§  14.  "  Chirfi-  been  sajang  of  the  tapering  of  trunks.  One  stem,  on  the  left, 
ujood  Cottage"  is  made  to  taper  in  perspective,  by  receding  from  the  eye,  as 
"  Chdteau  de  la  well  as  by  sending  off  quantities  of  brushwood  at  its  base,  and 
Belle  Oabri'  observe  how  it  contrasts  with  and  sets  off  the  forms  of  all  the 
elle,"  etc,  others.    Look  at  the  stems  of  the  dark  trees  on  the  right, 

how  they  rise  without  the  least  diminution,  although  so  tall, 
till  they  fork ;  note  the  exquisite  observance  of  proportion  in  the  diminution 
of  every  sprav  at  the  very  instant  of  dividing,  the  inconceivable  and  countless 
complexity,  depth,  aerial  recession,  and  grace  of  the  sprays  themselves,  lliis 
vignette  and  the  *  Chateau  de  la  Belle  Gabrielle '  always  appear  to  me  about 
the  two  most  finished  pieces  of  l>ough-drawing  that  Turner  has  produced. 
We  should,  however,  associate  with  them  the  group  of  waving  willows  in  the 
'  Warwick  *  (England  series),  the  '  Dartmouth  Cove,'  with  its  dark,  gnarled 
trunk  and  delicate  springing  stems  above  the  flag  (also  a  picture  to  be  closely 
studied  with  reference  to  bough-anatomy);  the  branching  stems  above  the 
river  in  the  *  Durham,'  the  noble  group  of  full-grown  trees  in  the  '  Kelso,' 
and,  perhaps  grander  than  all,  the  tall  mass  of  foliage  in  the  '  Bolton 
Abbey.' 

''Such  being  the  truth  of  the  stems  and  branches,  as  represented   by 

modem  painters,  let  us  see  whether  they  are  equally  faithful 
§  15.  Character  in  foliage,  and  whether  the  old  masters  atone  by  the  leaves 
of  leafage.  Its  for  the  errors  of  the  stems.  Nature's  great  aim,  in  arranging 
singular  irregu-  her  leaves,  as  in  everything  else,  is  to  get  symmetry  and  variety 
larity,  together,  to  make  the  symmetry  he  felt,  but  only  the  variety 

seen.     Consequently,  though  she  ranges  her  leaves  on  their 

individual  sprays  with  exquisite  regularity,  she  always  contrives  to  disguise 

that  regularity  in  their  united  effect     For  as  in  every  group  of  leaves,"  etc. 

For  "Mercurv  and  Argus,"  see  p.  264  n.     For  the  "Chain-bridge  over  the  Tees," 

above,  p.  544.     t'or  Caspar  Poussin's  "  La  Riccia,"  pp.  277,  577.      "  Kelso "   is  in 

vol.  iii.  of  Scott's  Poetical  Works,] 
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farther  disguise  and  confuse  the  mass,  until  the  eye  can  dis- 
tinguish nothing  but  a  graceful  and  flexible  disorder  of  innu- 
merable forms,  with  here  and  there  a  perfect  leaf  on  the 
extremity,  or  a  symmetrical  association  of  one  or  two,  just 
enough  to  mark  the  specific  character  and  to  give  unity 
and  grace,  but  never  enough  to  repeat  in  one  group  what 
was  done  in  another,  never  enough  to  prevent  the  eye  from 
feeling  that,  however  regular  and  mathematical  may  be  the 
structure  of  parts,  what  is  composed  out  of  them  is  as  various 
and  infinite  as  any  other  part  of  nature.  Nor  does  this  take 
place  in  general  effect  oidy.  Break  off*  an  elm  bough  three 
feet  long,  in  full  leaf,  and  lay  it  on  the  table  before  you,  and 
try  to  draw  it,  leaf  for  leaf.  It  is  ten  to  one  if  in  the  whole 
bough  (provided  you  do  not  twist  it  about  as  you  work)  you 
find  one  form  of  a  leaf  exactly  like  another ;  perhaps  you  will 
not  even  have  one  complete.  Every  leaf  will  be  oblique,  or 
foreshortened,  or  curled,  or  crossed  by  another,  or  shaded  by 
another,  or  have  something  or  other  the  matter  with  it ;  and 
though  the  whole  bough  will  look  graceful  and  synmietrical, 
you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  tell  how  or  why  it  does  so,  since 
there  is  not  one  line  of  it  like  another.  Now  go  to  o^j  p^j^ 
Caspar  Foussin  and  take  one  of  his  sprays  where  r^nUarUyqf 
they  come  against  the  sky ;  you  may  count  it  all  ^'^^^^^'^ 
round :  one,  two,  three,  four,  one  bunch ;  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  two  bunches ;  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  three  bunches ; 
with  four  leaves  each;  and  such  leaves!  every  one  precisely 
the  same  as  its  neighbour,  blunt  and  round  at  the  end  (where 
every  forest  leaf  is  sharp,  except  that  of  the  fig-tree),  tied 
together  by  the  stalks,^  and  so  fastened  on  to  the  demoniacal 
claws  above  described,  one  bunch  to  each  claw. 

But  if  nature  is  so  various  when  you  have  a  bough  on  the 
table  before  you,  what  must  she  be  when  she  retires  from 
you,  and  gives  you  her  whole  mass  and  multitude?  The 
leaves  then  at  the  extremities  become  as  fine  as  dust,  a  mere 
confusion  of  points  and  lines  between  you  and  the  sky,  a 

1  [For  ''gtalks/'  eds.  1  and  2  read,  '"roots";  and  aaer  ''each  cUw"  they  add, 
''and  behold  a  tree!"] 
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confusion  which,  you  might  as  well  hope  to  draw  sea-sand 
particle  by  particle,  as  to  imitate  leaf  for  leaf. 
lil^t^rlea^  This,  as  it  comes  down  into  the  body  of  the  tree, 
^ nature' 0  getg  closcr,  but  never  opaque;  it  is  always  trans- 
-^^^^  parent  with  crumbling  lights  in  it   letting    yoo 

*  through  to  the  sky :  then  out  of  this,  come,  heavier  and  heavier, 
the  masses  of  illumined  foliage,  all  dazzling  and  inextricable, 
save  here  and  there  a  single  leaf  on  the  extremities:  th^i,  under 
these,  you  get  deep  passages  of  broken  irregular  gloom,  passing 
into  transparent,  green-lighted,  misty  hollows;  the  twisted 
stems  glancing  through  them  in  their  pale  and  entangled 
faifinity,  and  the  shafted  sunbeams,  rained  from  above,  running 
along  the  lustrous  leaves  for  an  instant ;  then  lost,  then  caught 
again  on  some  emerald  bank  or  knotted  root,  to  be  sent  up 
a^^ain  with  a  faint  reflex  on  the  white  undernsides  of  dim 
groups  of  drooping  foliage,  the  shadows  of  the  upper  boughs 
runmng  in  grey  network  down  the  glossy  stems,  and  resting 
in  quiet  chequers  upon  the  glittering  earth ;  but  all  penetrabk 
and  transparent,  and,  in  proportion,  inextricable  and  incompre- 
facfisiUe,  except  where  across  the  labyrinth  and  the  mystery 
of  the  dazzling  light  and  dream-like  shadow,  falls,  close  to  us, 
some  solitary  qnray,  some  wreath  of  two  or  tiiree  motionless 
large  leaves,  the  t3rpe  and  embodying  of  all  that  in  the  rest 
we  feel  and  imagine,  but  can  never  see. 

Now,  with  thus  much  of  nature  in  your  mind,  go  to 
Caspar  Poussin's  view  near  Albano,  in  the  National 
twiieMb^  Gallery.^  It  is  the  very  subject  to  unite  all  these 
hte^ttern»  t^  effects,  a  slopiniT  bank  shaded  with  intertwined 
forest.  And  what  has  Gaspar  given  us  ?  A  mass 
of  smooth,  opaque,  varnished  brown,  without  one  interstice, 
one  change  of  hue,  or  any  vestige  of  leafy  structure,  in  its 
interior,  or  in  those  parts  of  it,  I  should  say,  which  are  in- 
tended to  represent  interior;  but  out  of  it,  over  it  rather,  at 
regular  intervals,  we  have  circular  groups  of  greenish  touches, 
always  the  same  in  size,  shape,  and  distance  from  each  other, 

1  [See  above,  §  7,  p.  577.] 
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containing  so  exactly  the  same  number  of  touches  each,  that 
you  cannot  tell  one  from  another.  There  are  eight  or  nine 
and  thirty  of  them,  laid  over  each  other  like  fish-scales ;  the 
shade  being  most  carefully  made  darker  and  darker  as  it 
recedes  from  each  until  it  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  next, 
against  which  it  cuts  in  the  same  sharp  circular  line,  and  then 
begins  to  decline  again,  imtil  the  canvas  is  covered,  ¥rith  about 
as  much  intelligence  or  feeling  of  art  as  a  house-painter  has 
in  marbling  a  wainscot,  or  a  weaver  in  repeating  an  oma/*- 
meQtal  pattern.  What  is  there  in  this,  which  the  most  deter* 
mined  pr^udice  in  favour  of  the  old  masters  can  for  a  moment 
suppose  to  resemble  trees?  It  is  exactly  what  the  most 
ignorant  beginner,  trying  to  make  a  complete  drawing,  would 
lay  down ;  exactly  the  conception  of  trees  which  we  have  in 
the  works  of  our  worst  dravong-masters,  where  the  duuie  is 
laid  on  with  the  black  lead  and  stump,  and  every  human  power 
exerted  to  make  it  look  like  a  kitchen-grate  weU  policed. 

Oppose  to  this  the  drawing  even  of  our  somewhat  in^ 
ferior  tree-painters.  I  will  not  insult  Harding  by  .  ^o  sow 
mentioning  his  work  after  it,  but  take  Creswick,^  followed  ^ 
for  instance,  and  match  one  of  his  sparkling  bits  ^^^"^'^"^^ 
of  green  leafage  with  this  tree-pattem  of  Poussin's.  I  do  not 
say  there  is  not  a  dignity  and  impressiveness  about  the  old 
landscape,  owing  to  its  simplicity;  and  I  am  very  £&r  from 
calling  Creswick's  good  tree-painting ;  it  is  false  in  colour  and 
deficient  in  mass  and  freedom,  and  has  many  other  defects, 
but  it  is  the  work  <^  a  man  who  has  sought  earnestly  for 
truth :  and  who,  with  (me  thought  or  memory  of  nature  in 
his  heart,  could  lo<^  at  the  two  landscapes,  and  receive 
Poussin's  with  ordinary  patience?  Take  Creswick  in  blade 
and  white,  where  he  is  unembarrassed  by  his  fondness  for  pear 
green,  the  illustrations,  for  instance,  to  the  Nut-brown  Maid, 
in  the  Book  of  English  Ballads.^    Look  at  the  intricacy  and 

1  rrhonuM  CreBwick,  R^.  (1811-1869).  Cf.  below,  §  S4,  and  Aoademm  Noiei,  1856 
(#.  Not.  M,  240};  1857  (#.  p^o.  219).  In  these  later  references,  Raskin  was  less 
appreciative  of  Creswick's  work.] 

*  [Tke  B0ok  ^  BriiM  BalUuU,  editad  by  S.  C.  HaU,  1842.  Craswiek's  design  for 
the  Nut  Brown  Maid  is  on  p.  89.] 
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fiilness  of  the  dark  oak  foliage  where  it  bends  over  the  brook ; 
see  how  you  can  go  through  it,  and  into  it,  and  come  out 
behind  it  to  the  quiet  bit  of  sky.  Observe  the  grey  aerial 
transparency  of  the  stunted  copse  on  the  left,  and  the  en- 
tangling of  the  boughs  where  the  light  near  foliage  detaches 
itself.  Above  all,  note  the  forms  of  the  masses  of  light.  Not 
things  like  scales  or  shells,  sharp  at  the  edge  and  flat  in  the 
middle,  but  irregular  and  rounded,  stealing  in  and  out  acci- 
dentally from  the  shadow,  and  presenting  in  general  outline, 
as  the  masses  of  all  trees  do,  a  resemblance  to  the  specific 
forms  of  the  leaves  of  which  they  are  composed.  Turn  over 
the  page,  and  look  into  the  weaving  of  the  foliage  and  sprays 
against  the  dark  night-sky,  how  near  they  are,  yet  how  im- 
traceable ;  see  how  the  moonlight  creeps  up  imdemeath  them, 
trembling  and  shivering  on  the  silver  boughs  above;  note, 
also,  the  descending  bit  of  ivy  on  the  left,  of  which  only  two 
leaves  are  made  out,  and  the  rest  is  confusion,  or  tells  only 
in  the  moonlight  like  faint  flakes  of  snow. 

But  nature  observes  another  principle  in  her  foliage  more 
5  21  Peffect  ii^P^rtant  even  than  its  intricacy.  She  always 
tmi^  m  nor  secures  an  exceeding  harmony  and  repose.  She  is 
turei/oUage.  ^  intricate  that  her  minuteness  of  parts  becomes 
to  the  eye,  at  a  little  distance,  one  united  veil  or  cloud  of 
leaves,  to  destroy  the  evenness  of  which  is  perhaps  a  greater 
fault  than  to  destroy  its  transparency.  Look  at  Creswick's 
oak  again,  in  its  dark  parts.  Intricate  as  it  is,  all  is  blended 
into  a  cloud-like  harmony  of  shade,  which  becomes  fainter  and 
fainter,  as  it  retires,  with  the  most  delicate  flatness  and  unity 
of  tone.  And  it  is  by  this  kind  of  vaporescence,  so  to  speak, 
by  this  flat  misty  unison  of  parts,  that  nature,  and  her  faithful 
followers,  are  enabled  to  keep  the  eye  in  perfect  repose  in  the 
midst  of  profusion,  and  to  display  beauty  of  form,  wherever 
they  choose,  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  by  throwing 
it  across  some  quiet  visionary  passage  of  dimness  and  rest. 

It  is  here  that  Hobbima  and  Both  fail.^     They  can  paint 

1  [For  Hobbima,  rf.  above,  pp.  339,  498,  524,  and  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  ch.  ii. 
§  4,  vol.  V.  pt.  vi.  ch.  V.  §  8 ;  for  Both,  qf.  above,  p.  482  w.] 
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oak  leafage  faithfully,  but  do  not  know  where  to  stop,  and 
by  domg  too  much,  lose  the  truth  of  all,  lose 
the  very  truth   of  detail  at  which  they  aim,  for  wantqfuin 
all  their  minute  work  only  gives  two  leaves  to  ^^l^ 
nature's  twenty.     They  are  evidently  incapable  of 
even  thinking  of  a  tree,  much  more  of  drawing  it,  except  leaf 
by  leaf;  they  have  no  notion  nor  sense  of  simplicity,  mass,  or 
obscurity,  and  when  they  come  to  distance,  where  it  is  totally 
impossible  that  leaves  should  be   separately  seen,  being  in- 
capable of  conceiving  or  rendering  the  grand  and  quiet  forms 
of  truth,  they  are  reduced  to  paint  their  bushes  with  dots  and 
touches  expressive  of  leaves  three  feet  broad  each.*    Neverthe- 
less there  is  a  genuine  aim  in  their  works,  and  their  failure  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  ignorance  of  art,  than  to  such  want 
of  sense  for  nature  as  we  find  in  Claude  or  Poussin:   and 
when  they  come  close  home,  we  sometimes  receive   from 
tiiem  fine  passages  of  mechanical  truth. 

But  let  us  oppose  to  their  works  the  group  of  trees  on 
the  left  in  Turner's  Marly.*    We  have  there  per-  g  ga  How 
feet  and  ceaseless  intricacy  to  oppose  to  Poussin,  rendered  ^ 
perfect  and  unbroken  repose  to  oppose  to  Hob-      "^' 
bima ;  and  in  the  unity  of  these  the  perfection  of  truth.     This 
group  may  be  taken   as  a  fair  standard   of  Turner's  tree- 
painting.     We  have  in  it  the  admirably  drawn  stems,  instead 
of  the  claws  or  the  serpents ;  full,  transparent,  boundless  in- 
tricacy,  instead   of  the  shell  pattern;   and   misty  depth  of 
intermingled  light  and  leafage,  instead  of  perpetual  repetition 
of  one  mechanical  touch. 

I  have  already  spoken  (Section  II.  Chapter  V.  §  15)  of  the 
way  in  which  mystery  and  intricacy  are  carried  even  into 
the  nearest  leaves  of  the  foreground,  and  noticed  the  want  of 

*  This  group  I  have  before  noticed  as  singularly  (but,  I  doubt  not, 
acddentallj,  and  in  consequence  of  the  love  of  the  two  great  painters  for  the 
same  grand  forms)  resembling  that  introduced  by  Tintoret  in  the  background 
of  his  Cain  and  Abel' 

>  [Eds.  1  and  2  here  add  note,  '^Compare  see.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  la"] 
'  [See  above,  p.  173.    The  footnote  was  iirst  added  in  ed.  a] 
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such  intricacy  even  in  the  best  works  of  the  old  masters. 
^24.  The  near  Claudc's  are  particularly  deficient,  for  by  repre- 
%a/affe  qf  scntiug  cvery  particular  leaf  of  them,  or  trying  to 
^dditdi^^  do  so,  he  makes  nature  finite;  and  even  his 
taneesare  nearest  bits  of  leafage  are  utterly  false,  for  they 
^*'*'^^*  have  neither  shadows  modifying  their  form  (com- 

pare Section  II.  Chapter  III.  §  7)  nor  sparkling  lights,  nor 
confused  intersections  of  their  own  forms  and  lines ;  and  the 
perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  shape  of  leaves  and  the 
same  arrangement,  relieved  from  a  black  ground,  is  more 
like  an  ornamental  pattern  for  dress  than  the  painting  of 
a  foreground.  Nevertheless,  the  foliage  of  Claude,  in  his 
middle  distances,  is  the  finest  and  truest  part  of  his  pic- 
tures, and  on  the  whole,  affords  the  best  example  of  good 
drawing  to  be  found  in  ancient  art.  It  is  always  false  in 
colour,  and  has  not  boughs  enough  amongst  it,  and  the 
stems  commonly  look  a  great  deal  nearer  than  any  part  of 
it,  but  it  is  still  graceful,  flexible,  abundant,  intricate;  and, 
in  all  but  colour  and  connection  with  stems,  very  nearly 
right.  Of  the  perfect  painting  of  thick  leafy  foreground, 
Turner's  Mercury  and  Argus,  and  Oakhampton,  are  the 
standards.* 

The  last  and  most  important  truth  to  be  observed  respect- 
ing trees  is,  that  their  boughs   always,  in  finely 
temdnoHon^  gTOwn  individuals,  bear  among  themselves  such  a 
trees  in  eym-     j^^tio  of  length  as  to  describe  with  their  extremities 

metrical  curves,  v     ,  n  ^  • 

a  symmetrical  curve,  constant  for  each  species ; 
and  within  this  curve  all  the  irregularities,  segments,  and 
divisions  of  the  tree  are  included,  each  bough  reaching  the 

*  The  above  paragraphs  I  have  left  as  originally  written^  because  they  are 
quite  true  as  far  as  they  reach  ;  but,  like  many  other  portions  of  this  essay, 
they  take  in  a  very  small  segment  of  the  truth.     I  shall  not  add  to  them  at 

E resent,  because  I  can  explain  my  meaning  better  in  our  consideration  of  the 
Lws  of  beauty ;  but  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  is  above  stated 
refers,  throughout,  to  large  masses  of  foliage  seen  under  broad  sunshine,  and 
it  has  especial  reference  to  Turner's  enormous  scale  of  scene,  and  intense 
desire  of  light.  In  twilight,  when  tree  forms  are  seen  against  sky,  other  laws 
come  into  operation,  as  well  as  in  subject  of  narrow  limits  and  near  fore- 
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limit  with  its  extremity,  but  not  passing  it.     When  a  tree  is 
perfectly  grown,  each  bough  starts  from  the  trunk  with  just 
so  much   wood  as,   allowing  for  constant   ramification,  will 
enable  it  to  reach  the  terminal  line ;  or  if,  by  mistake,  it  start 
with  too  little,  it  will  proceed  without  ramifying  till  within 
a  distance  where  it  may  safely  divide ;  if  on  the  contrary  it 
start  with  too  much,  it  will  ramify  quickly  and  constantly; 
or,  to  express  the  real  operation  more  accurately,  each  bough 
growing  on  so  as  to  keep  even  with  its  neighbours,  takes  so 
much  wood  from  the  trunk  as  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  do 
so,  more  or  less  in  proportion  as  it  ramifies  fast  or  slowly. 
In  badly  grown  trees  the  boughs  are  apt  to  fall  short  of  the 
curve,  or  at  least  there  are  so  many  jags  and  openings  that 
its  sjrmmetry  is   interrupted;   and  in  young  trees,  the  im- 
patience of  the  upper  shoots  frequently  breaks  the  line :  but, 
in  perfect  and  mature  trees,  every  bough  does  its  duty  com- 
pletely, and  the  line  of  curve  is  quite  filled  up,  and  the  mass 
within  it  unbroken,  so  that  the  tree  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
dome  as  in  the  oak,  or,  in  tall  trees,  of  a  pear  with  «  ^  ^^^ 
the  stalk  downmost.      The  old  masters  paid  no  getkerunob- 
attention  whatsoever  to  this  great  principle.     They  J^*^^^,^^ 
swing  their  boughs   about,  anywhere  and  every-  Aiway$ffkmn 
where ;  each  stops  or  goes  on  just  as  it  likes ;  nor  ^     "*^* 
will  it  be  possible,  in  any  of  their  works,  to  find   a  single 

ground.  It  is^  I  think,  to  be  regretted  that  Turner  does  not  in  his  Academy 
pictures  sometimes  take  more  confined  and  gloomy  subjects,  like  that  grand 
one,  near  the  Chartreuse,  of  the  Liber  Studiorum,  wherein  his  magnificent 
power  of  elaborating  close  foliage  might  be  developed ;  but,  for  the  present, 
let  the  reader,  with  respect  to  what  has  been  here  said  of  close  foliage,  note 
the  drawing  of  the  leaves  in  that  plate,  in  the  iEsacus  and  Hesperie,  in  the 
Cephalus,  and  the  elaboration  of  the  foregrounds  in  the  Yorkshire  draw- 
ings; let  him  compare  what  is  said  of  Turner's  foliage  painting  above  in 
Part  II.  Sect.  I.  Chap.  VII.  g  40,  41,  and  of  Titian's  previously,  as  well  as 
Part  III.  Sect  I.  Chap.  VIII.,  and  Sect.  II.  Chap.  IV.  §  21.  I  shall  hereafter 
endeavour  to  arrange  the  subject  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  but  what 
additional  observations  I  may  have  to  make  will  none  of  them  be  in  any 
wise  more  favourable  to  Caspar,  Salvator,  or  Hobbima,  than  the  above 
paragraphs.^ 


[Note  first  added  m  ed.  3.    See  vol  v.  pt  vi^  ''  Of  Leaf  Beanty."] 
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mr^m%j%U  m  which  any  sjrmmetrical  curve  is  indicated  by 
fhe  extremities.* 

But  I  need  scarcely  tdl  any  one  in  the  slightest  d^^ree 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Turner,  how  rigidly  and  con* 
stahtly  he  adheres  to  this  principle  of  nature ;  taking  in  his 
highest  compositimis  the  pc9:fect  ideal  form,  every  spray  being 
gnceftil  and  varied  in  itself,  but  inevitably  terminating  at 
the  assigned  limit,  and  filling  up  the  curve  without  break 
or  gap;  in  his  lower  works,  taking  less  perfect  form  but 
invariably  hinting  the  constant  tepdency  in  all;  and  thus, 
in  spite  of  his  abundant  complexity,  he  arranges  his  trees 
under  simpler  and  grander  forms  than  any  other  artist,  even 
among  the  modems.^ 

It  was  above  asserted  that  X  D.  Harding  is,  after  Turner, 
I  ^^  j^jy  the  greatest  master  of  foliage  in  Europe ;  I  ought, 
jMin'iiiyn  however,  to  state  that  my  l^owledge  <^  the  modem 
ik»Omiimmi.  jmnigeape  of  Grcrmany  is  very  limited,  and  that, 
even  with  respect  to  France  and  Italy,  I  judge  rather  from 
the  general  toidency  of  study  and  character  cf  mind  visible 
in  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Louvre,  and  in  some  galleries 
of  modem  paintings  at  Milan,  Venice,  and  Florence,  than 
from  any  detailed  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  their  cele- 
brated painters.  Yet  I  think  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  induce  me  to  take  a  closer  survey ;  no 
life,  knowledge,  or  emotion  in  any  quarter;  nothing  but  the 
meanest  and  most  ignorant  copyism  of  vulgar  details,  coupled 

*  Perhaps,  in  tome  instances,  this  may  be  the  case  with  the  trees  of 
Nicolas  Poussin ;  but  even  with  him  the  boughs  only  touch  the  line  of  limit 
with  their  central  oomtt  of  eztremiW,  and  are  not  teciort  of  the  great  curve, 
finrming  a  part  of  it  with  expanded  extremities,  as  in  nature.  Draw  a  few 
straight  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle*  The  forms 
included  between  them  are  the  forms  of  the  individual  boughs  of  a  fine  tree, 
with  all  their  ramifications ;  only  the  external  curve  is  not  a  circle,  but  more 
frequently  two  parabolas  fwhich,  I  believe,  it  is  in  the  oak),  or  an  ellipse. 
But  each  bough  of  the  old  masters  is  clufanihaped,  and  broadest,  not  at  the 
outside  of  the  tree,  but  a  little  way  towards  its  centre. 

^  [Eds.  1  and  2  add  :— 

'^The  tree  in  the  'Mercury  and  Argus'  is  the  most  perfect  example   I 
remember  of  the  pure  ideal  form."] 
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with  a  style  of  conception  resembling  that  of  the  various 
lithographic  ideals  on  tiie  first  leaves  of  the  music  of  pastoral 
ballads.  An  exception  ought,  however,  to  be  made  in  favour 
of  French  etching;  some  studies  in  black  and  white  may  be 
seen  in  the  narrow  passages  of  the  Louvre  of  very  high 
merit,  showing  great  skill  and  delicacy  of  execution,  and 
most  determined  industry  (in  fact,  I  think  when  the  French 
artist  fails,  it  is  never  through  fear  of  labour);  nay,  more 
than  this,  some  of  them  exhibit  acute  perception  of  land- 
scape character  and  great  power  of  reaching  simple  impres- 
sions of  gloom,  wildness,  sound,  and  motion.  Some  of  their 
illustrated  works  also  exhibit  these  powers  in  a  high  degree ; 
there  are  a  spirit,  fire,  and  sense  of  reality  about  some  of  the 
wood-cuts  to  the  large  edition  of  Paul  and  Virginia,^  and  a 
determined  rendering  of  separate  feeling  in  each,  such  as  we 
look  for  in  vain  in  our  own  ornamental  works.*  But  the 
French  appear  to  have  no  teaching  such  as  might  carry  them 
beyond  tfiis;  their  entire  ignorance  of  colour  renders  the 
assumption  of  the  brush  instantly  fatal,  and  the  false,  forced, 
and  impious  sentiment  of  the  nation  renders  anjrthing  like 
grand  composition  altogether  impossible.' 

It  is  therefore  only  among  good  artists  of  our  own  school 

*  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  exquisitely  ridiculous  than  the 
French  illustrations  of  a  second  or  third  rate  order^  as  those  to  the  Harmontet 
of  Lamartine.' 

^  [Paul  ei  Virginie,  par  J.  H.  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.     Paris  :  L.  Curmer,  1838.] 

*  [From  here  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  omitted  in  eds.  1  and  2,  which  contain 
instead  the  two  following  sections  and  footnote  : — 

^*  Let  me  then  close  the  investigation  of  the  truth  of  nature  with  this  link 
between  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  for  we  may  alwa)'8  assume 
that  the  ideal  or  perfect  form  of  any  object  is  the  most   §  26.  Oonmee- 
beautiful  it  can  possibly  assume^  and  that  it  can  be  only   Hon  in/oiuifB 
diseased  taste  in  us,  which  dislikes  it,  if  we  ever  find  our-   between  truth 
selves  doiug  so.    And  1  shall  prove  hereafter  that  this  per-   and  beauty, 
feet  form  of  trees  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  which  tkey 
can  assume,  but  one  of  the  most  perfect  which  can  be  presented  to  the  eye  by 
any  means  or  object     And  especially  in  foliage,  nothing  can  be  true  whieh  m 
not  beautiful,  so  that  we  shall  oe  far  better  able  to  trace  the  essential  qualities 
of  truth  in  tree-drawing,  and  especially  the  particular  power  of  Turner,  whao 
we  are  able  to  speak  of  grace  as  well  as  advocacy. 

''We  have  before  expressed  our  admiration  of  the  works  of  J.  D.  Harding 

'  [The  reference  is  apparently  to  the  illustration  (by  Alfred  Johannot)  on  the  titl*- 
page  of  Harmonise  Po^tiquee  et  BeKgieueee,  par  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  Pkria  1890.] 
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that  I  think  any  fair  comparison  can  be  instituted,  and  I  wish 
to  assert  Harding's  knowledge  of  foliage  more  dis- 
If  J.  D.  Hard-  tinctly,  bccausc  he  neither  does  justice  to  himself, 
ing.  ludefi'  nor  is,  I  think,  rightly  estimated  by  his  fellow 
artists.  I  shall  not  make  any  invidious  remarks 
respecting  individuals,  but  I  think  it  necessary  to  state 
generally,  that  the  style  of  foliage-painting  chiefly  charac- 
teristic of  the  pictures  on  the  line  of  the  Royal  Academy  is 
of  the  most  degraded  kind;*  and  that,  except  Turner  and 
Mulready,  we  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  Royal  Acadermdart 
capable  of  painting  even  the  smallest  portion  of  foliage  in 

*  Of  Stanfield's  foliage  I  remember  too  little  to  enable  me  to  form  any 
definite  judgment ;  it  is  a  pity  that  he  so  much  neglects  this  noble  element  of 
landscape. 


for  general  drawing  of  trees,  and  we  may  once  again  refer  to  them  as  an 
illustration  of  every  truth  we  have  been  pointing  out  in 
§  27.  Foliage  of  foliage.    We  only  wish  they  were  carried  a  little  farther  and 
Harding^  finer.     We  should  enjoy  a  little  more  of  the  making  out 

Fielding,  and  which  we  find  in  Claude's  foreground,  to  ^ve  greater  value 
other  modem  to  his  brilliant  execution  ;  and  we  should  like  a  little  more 
paintere.  attention  paid  to  specific  character  of  trees,  and  to  the  design- 

ing of  the  boughs.  Harding's  boughs  are  alwa3r8  righi,  always 
flexible  and  growing ;  but  they  are  not  always  so  put  together  that  we  wonder 
how  anything  so  beautiful  could  ever  have  been  conceived.  There  is  not  a 
distinct  design  of  perfect  beauty  in  every  spray,  which  there  always  is  in 
nature. 

^'Callcott'fl  foliage  is  very  refined  and  ideal,  very  faultless,  thouffh  apt 
to  be  dreadfully  cold  in  colour.  Stanfield  is  sometimes  awkward,  though 
not  exactly  wrong;  he  inserted  his  stoue-oine  iuto  the  road  at  Pozzuoli 
like  a  sign-post,  Copley  Fielding  is  very  wild,  intricate,  and  graceful,  want- 
ing only  in  dignity ;  he  should  also  remember  that  leaves,  here  and  there, 
both  have  and  show  sharp  edges.  Creswick  I  have  already  noticed.  Catter- 
mole  is  very  grand  in  his  conception  of  form  ;  and  many  others  of  our  water- 
colour  painters  have  produced  instructive  passages."  * 

*  "  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  protest  again9t  the  mode  in  which 
the  foli.'ige  is  executed  in  Mr.  Moon's  publication  of  Roberts'  Eiistem  Sketches.  So 
magnificent  a  work  should  have  been  put  only  into  first-rate  hands,  and  there  is  much 
about  it  unsatisfactory  in  every  way ;  partly  from  attempting  too  much,  but  chiefly 
from  the  incapability  of  the  hands  employed  on  the  landscape.  No  one  but  Harding 
should  haye  executed  the  foliage ;  and,  at  any  rate,  a  good  draughtsman  should  haye 
been  secured  for  the  foregrounds.  I  know  not  whose  work  they  are  ^  but  they  are  a 
libel  on  Mr.  Roberts,  whose  foliage  is  always  beautiful  and  artistical,  if  not  very  care- 
fully studied." 

The  book  referred  to  is  The  Holy  Land  .  .  .  from  drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  David 
Roberts,  KA.,  with  historical  descriptions  by  RetK  G.  Croly,  London  :  F.  G.  Moon,  Thread- 
needle  Street,  2  vols.,  1842.  Ruskin's  name  appears  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
work.  The  lithographs  were  by  Louis  Haghe.  Roberts'  adventures  are  described  in  a  pre-^ 
liminary  "Notice  of  Mr.  Roberts's  Journey  in  the  East"  (see  above,  pp.  223,  224  nn.).] 
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a  dignified  or  correct  manner ;  *  all  is  lost  in  green  shadows 
with  glittering  yellow  lights,  white  trunks  with  black  patches  on 
them,  and  leaves  of  no  species  in  particular.  Much  laborious 
and  clever  foliage-drawing  is  to  be  found  in  the  rooms  of 
the  New  Water-Colour  Society ;  t  but  we  have  no  one  in  any 
wise  comparable  to  Harding  for  power  of  expression  in  a 
sketch  firom  nature,  or  for  natural  and  unaffected  conception 
in  the  study. 

Maintaining  for  him  this  hi^  position,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  also  state  those  deficiencies  which  appear  ^ 
to  me  to  conceal  his  real  power,  and  in  no  small  Jiam^  ^ej«- 
d^[ree  to  prevent  his  progress.*  *^"'*^^ 

His  over-fondness  for  brilliant  execution  I  have 
already  noticed.  He  is  fonder  of  seeing  something  tolerably 
like  a  tree  produced  with  few  touches,  than  something  very 
like  a  tree  produced  with  many.  Now,  it  is  quite  allowable 
that  occasionally,  and  in  portions  of  his  picture,  a  great  artist 
should  indulge  himself  in  this  luxury  of  sketching ;  yet  it  is  a 
perilous  luxury,  it  blunts  the  feeling  and  weakens  the  hand. 
I  have  said  enough  in  various  places  respecting  the  virtues  of 
n^ligence  and  of  finish  (compare  above  the  Chapter  on  Ideas 
of  Power  in  Part  I.  Sect.  II.,  and  Part  III.  Sect.  I.  Ch.  X. 
§  4),  and  I  need  only  say  here,  therefore,  that  Harding's  foliage 

*  The  Pre-Raphaelite  brethren,  as  they  anfortunatelj  call  themselves  (I 
heartily  wish  they  would  be  content  to  paint  well  without  calling  themselves 
names]^  are  not,  I  think,  as  yet  any  of  them  Academicians.  Their  foliage,  like 
the  rest  of  the  accessaries  in  their  paintings,  is  inimitable  in  its  parts,  bat  as 
yet  imperfectly  generalised.* 

t  I  ought  especially  to  name  the  quiet  and  correct  studies  of  Mr.  DavidsoQ 
and  Mr.  Bennett' 

^  [See  above,  note  on  §  8,  and  for  Harding^s  '^  over-fondness  for  brilliant  exeeutioR,*' 
p.  201.1 

'  [Note  first  added  in  ed.  5  (1851).  For  another  reference  to  the  name  '^  Pre- 
Rapluielite,"  see  below,  p.  621 ;  and  cf.  ArtWDi  qf  the  Ckace,  ed.  1880,  i.  89.  It  wm 
in  this  year  (1851)  that  lluskin  took  up  the  defence  of  their  work,  in  his  letters  to  the 
Timet  and  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  Pre-RaphaeHtistii] 

*  [Note  first  added  in  ed.  5.  For  another  reforenoe  to  the  ''true  and  modest** 
drawings  of  Charles  Davidson,  see  Acodemjf  Nairn,  1857 ;  there  are  several  ezampls 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  (South  Kensington)  Museum.  William  Bennett  (1811- 
1871)  was  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the  New  Water-Colour  Sode^r ;  tbwv  is  a  reforenoe 
to  him  in  the  notice  of  that  Society  (#.  No.  114)  in  Acadetmf  Noim,  1858.  There  is  a 
drawing  by  him  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  Na  1722.] 
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is  never  sufficiently  finished,  and  has  at  its  best  the  look  of  a 
rapid  sketch  from  nature  touched  upon  at  home.  In  1848  (I 
think),  there  was  a  pretty  drawing  in  the  rooms  of  the  Water- 
Colour  Society,^  the  clear  green  water  of  a  torrent  resting 
among  stones,  with  copse-like  wood  on  each  side,  a  bridge  in 
the  distance,  a  white  flower  (water-lily?)  catching  the  eye 
in  fix)nt;  the  tops  of  the  trees  on  the  left  of  this  picture 
were  mere  broad  blots  of  colour  dashed  upon  the  sky  and 
connected  by  stems.  I  allow  the  power  necessary  to  attain 
any  look  of  foliage  by  such  means,  but  it  is  power  abused : 
by  no  such  means  can  the  higher  virtue  and  impressiveness 
of  foliage  be  rendered.  In  the  use  of  body  colour  for  near 
leaves,  his  execution  is  also  too  hasty ;  often  the  touches  are 
mere  square  or  round  dots,  which  can  be  understood  only 
for  foliage  by  their  arrangement.  This  fault  was  especially 
marked  in  the  trees  of  his  picture  painted  for  the  Academy 
two  years  ago;*  they  were  very  nearly  shapeless,  and  could 
not  stand  even  by  courtesy  for  walnut  leaves,  for  which,  judg- 
ing by  the  make  of  the  tree,  they  must  have  been  intended. 
His  drawing  of  boughs  is,  in  all  points  of  demonstrable 

law,  right,  and  very  frequently  easy  and  graceful 
baugk-dratoing  also ;  yet  it  has  two  eminent  faults;  the  first, 
mid  choice  qf     that  the  flow  of  the  bough   is  sacrificed  to  its 

texture,  the  pencil  checking  itself  and  hesitating 
at  dots,  and  stripes,  and  knots,  instead  of  following  the  grand 
and  unbroken  tendency  of  growth ;  the  second,  that  however 
good  the  arrangement  may  be  as  far  as  regards  the  mere 
fiexibility,  intricacy,  and  freedom,  there  are  none  of  those 
composed  groups  of  line  which  are  unfailing  in  nature. 
Harding's  work  is  not  grand  enough  to  be  natural.  The 
drawings  in  the  Park  and  the  Forest^  are,  I  believe,  almost 
facsimiles  of  sketches  made  from  nature ;  yet  it  is  evident  at 
once  that  in  all  of  them  nothing  but  the  general  line  and 
disposition  of  the  boughs  has  been  taken  from  the  tree,  and 


1  [Nc 
«  [Pr 
5  [Set 


{No.  353  in  the  Society's  exhibition  of  that  year  :  ''Killin,  Scotland/'] 
Probably  No.  639  in  the  Academy  of  1843 :  "  Pont  d'Ai  (?  Ael),  Val  d'Aosta."] 
See  above,  p.  678  n.] 
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that  no  single  branch  or  spray  has  been  faithfully  copied  or 
patiently  studied. 

This  want  of  close  study  necessarily  causes  several  de- 
ficiencies of  feeling  respecting  general  form.  Harding's  choice 
is  always  of  tree  forms  comparatively  imperfect,  leaning  this 
way  and  that,  and  unequal  in  the  lateral  arrangements  of 
foliage.  Such  forms  are  often  graceful,  always  picturesque, 
but  rarely  grand;  and,  when  systematically  adopted,  untrue. 
It  requires  more  patient  study  than  any  he  has  lately  gone 
through,  to  attain  just  feeling  of  the  dignity  and  character  of 
a  purely  formed  tree  with  all  its  symmetries  perfect. 

One  more  cause  of  incorrectness  I  may  note,  though  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  artist's  tree-drawing,  but  «  ^^  j^^^^ 
attaches  to  his  general  system  of  sketching.  In  coUmr,  kow  far 
Harding's  valuable  work  on  the  use  of  the  Lead  tl^^kawtJ^ 
Pencil,^  there  is  one  principle  advanced  which  I  andwUh^^at 
believe  to  be  false  and  dangerous;  namely,  that  ~'*^*^- 
the  local  colour  of  objects  is  not  to  be  rendered  by  the  penciL 
I  think  the  instance  given  is  tiiat  of  some  baskets,  whose  dark 
colour  is  rendered  solely  by  the  touches  indicating  the  wicker- 
work.  Now  I  believe  tiiat  an  essential  difference  between  the 
sketch  of  a  great  and  of  a  comparatively  inferior  master  is, 
that  the  former  is  conceived  entirely  in  shade  and  colour,  and 
its  masses  are  blocked  out  with  reference  to  both,  while  the 
inferior  draughtsman  checks  at  textures  and  petty  characters  of 
object.  If  Rembrandt  had  had  to  sketch  such  baskets,  he 
would  have  troubled  himself  very  little  about  the  wickerworic ; 
but  he  would  have  looked  to  see  where  they  came  dark  or 
light  on  the  sand,  and  where  there  were  any  sparkling  points 
of  light  on  the  wet  osiers.  These  darks  and  lights  he  would 
have  scratched  in  with  the  fastest  lines  he  could,  leaving  no 
white  paper  but  at  the  wet  points  of  lustre;  if  he  had  had 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  work^  see  LeiterM  to  a  Ooilege  Friend,  ▼.  §  5,  VoL  L 
p.  428.  The  pusa^  here  referred  to  is  at  p.  72  of  the  book  :  ''  The  Lead  Pencil  does 
not  imitate  local  colour  well  without  much  labour ;  and  unless  done  with  jud^nnent, 
it  should  never  be  attempted.  The  student  may  find  through  the  various  drawinn  in 
this  book  .  .  .  that  the /^A/ parts  of  all  objects  are  left  toAlfe.  .  .  .  So  with  the  RaaketiL 
in  PI.  26y  which  are  darker  tnan  the  Flsh^  from  the  greater  number  of  strokes  reqoiiM 
to  give  the  meshes  on  the  light  shade."] 
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time,  the  wickerwork  would  have  come  afterwards.*  And  1 
think  that  the  first  thing  to  be  taught  to  any  pupil  is,  neither 
how  to  manage  the  pencil,  nor  how  to  attain  the  character  of 
outline,  but  rather  to  see  where  things  are  light  and  where 
they  are  dark,  and  to  draw  them  as  he  sees  them,  never  caring 
whether  his  lines  be  dexterous  or  slovenly.  The  result  of 
such  study  is  the  immediate  substitution  of  downright  draw- 
ing for  symbolism,  and  afterwards  a  judicious  moderation  in 
the  use  of  extreme  lights  and  darks ;  for  where  local  colours 
are  really  drawn,  so  much  of  what  seems  violently  dark  is 
found  to  come  light  against  something  else,  and  so  much  of 
what  seems  high  light  to  come  dark  against  the  sky,  that  the 
draughtsman  trembles  at  finding  himself  plunged  either  into 
blackness  or  whiteness,  and  seeks,  as  he  should,  for  means  of 
obtaining  force  without  either. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  his  evident  habit  of  sketching  more 
with  a  view  to  detail  and  character  than  to  the  great  masses, 
that  Harding's  chiaroscuro  is  frequently  crude,  scattered,  and 
petty.  Black  shadows  occur  under  his  distant  trees,  white 
high  lights  on  his  foreground  rocks,  the  foliage  and  tnmks 
are  divided  by  violent  opposition  into  separate  masses,  and 
the  branches  lose,  in  spots  of  moss  and  furrowings  of  bark, 
their  soft  roundings  of  delicate  form  and  their  grand  relations 
to  each  other  and  the  sky. 

It  is  owing  to  my  respect  for  the  artist,  and  my  belief  in 
§  32.  oppaifition  his  power  and  conscientious  desire  to  do  what  is 
between  great  bcst,  that  I  havc  thus  extended  these  somewhat 
great  know-  Unkind  remarks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
^^'  remembered,  that  his  knowledge  of  nature  is  most 

extensive,  and  his  dexterity  of  drawing  most  instructive,  espe- 
cially considering  his  range  of  subjects ;  for  whether  in  water, 
rock,  or  foliage,  he  is  equally  skilful  in  attaining  whatever 

*  It  is  true  that  many  of  Rembrandt's  etchings  are  merely  in  line,  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  subject  is  universally  conceived  in  light  and  shade, 
and  that  the  lines  are  either  merely  guides  in  the  arrangement,  or  an  exquisite 
indication  of  the  keynotes  of  shade,  on  which  the  after  system  of  it  is  to 
be  based,  portions  of  fragmentary  finish  showing  the  completeness  of  the 
conception. 
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he  desires  (though  he  does  not  always  desire  all  that  he 
ou^t) ;  and  artists  should  keep  in  mind,  that  neither  grandeur 
of  manner  nor  truth  of  system  can  atone  for  the  want  of  this 
knowledge  and  this  skill.  Constable's  manner  was  good  and 
great,  but  being  unable  to  draw  even  a  log  of  wood/  much 
more  a  trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  stone,  he  left  his  works  destitute 
of  substance,  mere  studies  of  effect  without  any  expression 
of  specific  knowledge ;  and  thus  even  what  is  great  in  them 
has  been  productive,  I  believe,  of  much  injury,  in  its  en- 
couragement of  the  most  superficial  qualities  of  the  English 
schooL 

The  foliage  of  David  Cox  has  been  already  noticed  (preface 
to  second  edition).^  It  is  altogether  exquisite  in  colour,  and 
in  its  impressions  of  coolness,  shade,  and  mass ;  of  its  drawing 
I  cannot  say  anjrthing,  but  that  I  should  be  sorry  « ^^  F^Hage^ 
to  see  it  better.  Copley  Fielding's  is  remarkable  Co»>  FiMing, 
for  its  intricacy  and  elegance ;  it  is,  however,  not  ^^^^^^^^^'^^^ 
free  from  affectation,  and,  as  it  has  been  before  remarked,  is 
always  evidently  composed  in  the  study.  The  execution  is 
too  rough  and  woolly ;  it  is  wanting  in  simplicity,  sharpness, 
and  freshness,  above  all  in  specific  character ;  not,  however,  in 
his  middle  distances,  where  the  rounded  masses  of  forest  and 
detached  blasted  trunks  of  fir  are  usually  very  admirable. 
Cattermole  has  very  grand  conceptions  of  general  form, 
but  wild  and  without  substance,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  long  maintaining  their  attractiveness,  especially  lately, 
the  execution  having  become  in  the  last  degree  coarse  and 
affected.^ 

Hunt,  I  think,  fails  in  foliage,  and  in  foliage  only ;  fails, 
as  the  daguerreotype  does,  from  over-fidelity ;  for  foliage  will 
not  be  imitated,  it  must  be  reasoned  out  and  suggested :  yet 
Hunt  is  the  only  man  we  have  who   can    paint   the    real 

1  [See  above,  p.  191.] 

"[§4011.,  p.  46.] 

s  [Eds.  3  and  4  add  :— 

"  This  is  bitterly  to  be  regretted,  for  few  of  our  artists  would  paint  foliage 
better,  if  he  would  paint  it  from  nature,  and  with  reverence." 

For  other  references  to  Cattermole,  see  above,  pp.  46,  220,  907  n,] 
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leaf-green  under  sunlight,  and  in  this  respect  his  trees  are 
delicious,  summer  itself.^  Creswick  has  sweet  feel- 
^-enrick!^  ^g*  ^^^  t^cs  for  the  real  green  too,  but,  fix)m 
£»'^^**^ ^  want  of  science  in  his  shadows,  ends  in  green  paint 
prcMiveqf  light]  instead  of  green  light ;  in  mere  local  colour,  in- 
^H^^^^^^  ^  stead  of  colour  raised  by  sunshine.  One  example 
is  enough  to  show  where  the  fault  lies.  In  his 
picture  of.  the  Weald  of  Kent,  exhibited  some  years  ago  in 
the  British  Institution,  there  was  a  cottage  in  the  middle 
distance  with  white  walls  and  a  red  roof.  The  dark  sides  of 
the  white  walls  and  of  the  roof  were  of  the  same  colour,  a 
dark  purple ;  wrong  for  both.  Repeated  inaccuracies  of  this 
kind  necessarily  deprive  even  the  most  brilliant  colour  of  all 
appearance  of  sunshine,  and  they  are  much  to  be  deprecated 
in  Creswick,  as  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  artists  who  do  draw 
fix)m  nature,  and  try  for  nature.  Some  of  his  thickets  and 
torrent-beds  are  most  painfully  studied,  and  yet  he  cannot 
draw  a  bow  nor  a  stone.  I  suspect  he  is  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  stud)dng  only  large  views  on  the  spot,  and  not  of  drawing 
small  portions  thoroughly.  I  trust  it  will  be  seen  that  these, 
as  all  other  remarks  that  I  have  made  throughout  this  volume 
on  particular  works,  are  not  in  depreciation  of,  or  unthankful- 
ness  for,  what  the  artist  has  done,  but  in  the  desire  that  he 
should  do  himself  more  justice  and  more  honour.^ 

*  [For  William  Hunt^  see  Notes  on  Prout  and  Hunt,  and  cf.  below,  ch.  iii.  §  5,  p.  616.] 
'  [Eds.  3  and  4  add  a  further  sentence  and  paragraph  thus  : — 

"I  have  much  pleasure  in  Creswick^s  works,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  see 
them  admired  by  others. 

**  I  shaU  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  foliage  art  of  England,  by  mention  of 
two  artists,  whom  I  believe  to  be  representative  of  a  consider- 
§  35.  Conclu'  able  class,  admirable  in  their  reverence  and  patience  of  stady^ 
sion.  Works  yet  unappreciated  by  the  public,  because  they  do  what  is  un- 
o/J.  Linnell and  recommended  by  dexterities  of  handling.  The  forest  studies 
S.  Palmer,  of  J.  Linnell  are  peculiarly  elaborate,  and,  in  many  points, 

most  skilful :  they  fail,  perhaps,  of  interest,  omng  to  the  over 
fulness  of  detail  and  a  want  of  generalization  in  the  effect ;  but  even  a  little 
more  of  the  Harding  sharpness  of  touch  would  set  off  their  sterling  qualities, 
and  make  them  felt.  A  less  known  artist,  S.  Palmer,  lately  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  is  desei-ving  of  the  very  highest  place  among 
faithful  followers  of  nature.  His  studies  of  foreign  foliage  especially  are  be- 
yond all  praise  for  care  and  fulness.  I  have  never  seen  a  stone-pine  or  a 
cypress  drawn  except  by  him ;  and  his  feeling  is  as  pure  and  grand  as  hia 
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fidelity  ii  exemplary.     He  has  not,  however,  yet,  I  think,  discovered  what 
is  necessary  and  nnnecessary  in  a  gnht  picture ;  and  his  works,  sent  to  the 
Society's  rooms,  have  been  most  unfiivourable  examples  of  his  power,  and 
have  been  generally,  as  yet,  in  places  where  all  that  is  best  in  them  is  out  of 
sight.    I  look  to  him,  nevertheless,  unless  he  lose  himself  in  over  reverence 
for  certain  conventionalisms  of  the  older  schools,  as  one  of  the  probable  reno- 
vators and  correctors  of  whatever  is  fiiiling  or  erroneous  in  the  practice  of 
English  art." 
To  John  linnell  (1702-1882)  Ruskin  paid  a  fuller  tribute  in  vol.  ii.  of  Modem 
Fainter^  (Addenda) ;  and  ef,  above,  p.  391  n.    Samuel  Palmer  (1805-1881)  was  Linnell's 
son-in-law.     He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Etching  Club,  1853 ;  of  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society  in  1855.     For  a  reference  to  a  drawing  of  his  exhibited  there  in  1858^ 
see  Academy  Nolee  for  that  year.] 


CHAPTER  II 

GENBBAL  REMARKS  BBSnBCTENG  THE  TRUTH 
OF  TURNER 

We  have  now  arrived  at  some  general  conception  of  the 
%  1.  No  nec€»-  extent  of  Tumcr's  knowledge,  and  the  truth  of 
Mtff  q^yiterino  Ills  pTactice,  by  the  deliberate  examinaticm  of  the 
^nr^hMZ^vui  characteristics  of  the  four  great  elements  of  land- 
irnth.  scape, — sky,  earth,  water,  and  v^ietation.    I  have 

not  thought  it  necessary  to  devote  a  chapter  to  ardutecture, 
because  enough^  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  Part  IL 
Sec.  I.  Chap.  VIL ;  and  its  genial  truths,  whidi  are  those 
with  which  the  landscape  paintar,  as  sudi,  is  chiefly  concemedt 
require  only  a  simple  and  straightforward  apjdication  of  those 


>  ["  Becau^  enougli  .  .  .  diigrae«fii],"  edik  1  and  2  hwe  md  tliiit  (tike  "aralil- 
tectural  cpi^udi"  at  pp.  202-226  WM  added  in  the  drd  ed.)  :— 

*^^  Jt»ec3iiae  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itaelf,  with  whieh  tlie 
ordinary  observer  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  to  be  capable  of  forming  a 
pretty  accurate  judgment  of  the  truth  of  its  representation ;  and  the  difference 
between  one  artist  and  another^  in  architectural  drawing,  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  Icnowledge  of  actual  form,  in  which  it  is  here  impossible  grossly  to 
err,  as  on  the  representation  of  that  form  with  mora  able  application  of  the 
'  general  laws  of  chiaroscuro  and  colour,  or  with  greater  precision  and  delicacy 
of  execution.  The  diffierence  between  Roberts  and  Turner,  as  arohitectural 
draughtsmen,  does  not  depend  on  any  gpreater  knowledge  in  one  or  another  of 
the  diannelling  of  triglyphs,  or  the  curvature  of  volutes,  but  on  the  apjdica- 
tion  of  general  principles  of  art  to  develop  and  adorn  such  trutha  The  execu- 
tion which  is  good  and  desirable  in  drawing  a  stone  on  the 
§  2.  Because  ground  channelled  by  frost  is  equally  good  and  desirable  in 
dependent  oniy  drawing  a  stone  in  a  building  channelled  by  the  chisel.  He 
on  the  artiiCe  who  can  do  the  one  can  fu*  more  easily  do  the  other,  lor 
mode  ofexe-  arohitecture  requires  only  a  simple  and  straightforward  appU- 
eution,  and  cation  of  those  rules  of  which  every  other  material  object  of 
knowledge  qf  a  landscape  has  required  a  most  difficult  and  complicated  ap- 
generalprin-  plication.  Consequently  its  general  truths  are  within  the 
ciplee.  reach  of  even  the  most  inferior  draughtsmen,  and  are  at  the 

fingers'  ends  of  every  engineer's  apprentice.  It  is  disgraceful 
to  misrepresent  them,  but  it  is  no  honour  to  draw  them  welL  It  is  dis- 
graceful, '  etc.] 
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rules  of  which  every  other  material  object  of  a  landscape  has 
required  a  most  difficult  and  complicated  application.  Turner's 
knowledge  of  perspective  probably  adds  to  his  power  in  the 
arrangement  of  every  order  of  subject ;  but  ignorance  on  this 
head  is  rather  disgraceful  than  knowledge  meritorious.  It  is 
disgraceful,  for  instance,  that  any  man  should  commit  such 
palpable  and  atrocious  errors  in  ordinary  perspective  as  are 
seen  in  the  quay  in  Claude's  sea-piece,  No.  14  National 
Gallery,  or  in  the  curved  portico  of  No.  80 ;  ^  but  still  these 
are  not  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  artistical  rank,  just  as,  though  we  should  say 
it  was  disgraceful  if  a  great  poet  could  not  spell,  we  should  not 
consider  such  a  defect  as  in  any  way  taking  from  his  poetical 
rank.  Neither  is  there  anjrthing  particularly  belonging  to 
architecture,  as  such,  which  it  is  any  credit  to  an  artist  to 
observe  or  represent ;  it  is  only  a  simple  and  clear  field  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  knowledge  of  general  laws.  Any  surveycw 
or  engineer  could  have  drawn  the  steps  and  balustrade  in  the 
Hero  and  Leander,^  as  well  as  Turner  has ;  but  there  is  no  man 
living  but  himself  who  could  have  thrown  the  accidental 
shadows  upon  them.^  I  may,  however,  refer,  for  general 
illustration  of  Turner's  power  as  an  architectural  draughts- 
man, to  the  front  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  engraved  in  the 
Rivers  of  France,*  and  to  the  Ely  in  the  England.  I  know 
nothing  in  art  which  can  be  set  beside  the  former  of  these 

1  [No.  14,  ''Seaport:  the  Queeu  of  Sbeba/'  for  which  see  above,  pp.  lOG,  317; 
No.  30,  "  Seaport :  St  Ursula,"  for  which  see  above,  p.  348.] 

s  rSee  above,  p.  242  n.] 

^  [fids.  1  and  2  here  befpn  a  new  paragraph,  and  read  thus  : — 

"  I  may^  however,  refer  to  what  has  been  already  said  upon  the  subject  in 
sec.  ii.  ch.  iv.   §§  6,  12,  13  (and  note),  and  14,  and  1  may 
point  for  .  .  .  intricacy  of  parts.     The  '  Modem  Italy '  may    §  3.  Notice  qf 
oe  adduced  as  a  standard  of  the  drawing  of  architectural   a/ewcharaC' 
distance.     But  so  much  of  the  excellence  of  all  these  pictures   terutic  ex- 
depends^  partly  on  considerations  of  principles  of  beauty,  not   ample*  qf 
yet  developed,  partly  on  expression  of  local  character,  and    Tum^'t  arcAI- 
yet  systematizea  illustration  of  part  by  part,  of  which  we   tecture. 
cannot  yet  take  cognizance,  that  we  should  only  do  harm  by 
entering  on  close  criticism  of  their  works  at  present.     I  have,  then,  only.  .  ." 

For  the  ''  Modem  Italy,"  see  above  p.  24a] 

*  [Plate  14  in  The  Seine  and  the  Loire;  the  original  drawing  ia  No.  133  in  th« 
National  Gallery.    Ely  Cathedral  was  in  No.  16  of  England  and  Walee.'] 
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ibr  overwfadzning  grandeur  and  simplicitjr  of  eflfect,  and 
inexhaustible  intricacy  of  parts.  I  luive  then  only  a  few 
remarks  ferther  to  c^fer  respecting  the  general  character  of 
all  those  truths  whidi  we  have  been  hitherto  endeayouring 
to  explain  and  illustrate. 

Tlie  difference  in  accuracy  between  the  lines  of  the  Torso 
%jLBMnm$  <^the  Vatican  (the  ''Master"  of  M.  Angeb)/  and 
^l^^  those  in  one  of  M.  Angelo's  finest  wcdcs^  could 
AqlSiMy  X  perhaps  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  any  eye  or 
¥i^inak  feeling  undisciplined  by  the  most  pofect  and 
practical  anatomical  knowledge.  It  rests  <m  points  of  so 
tracdess  and  refined  delicacy,  that  though  we  feel  them  in  the 
result,  we  cannot  follow  them  in  the  details.  Tet  they  are 
audi  and  so  great  as  to  place  the  Torso  alone  in  art,  solitary 
and  supreme;  while  the  finest  of  M.  Angdo's  woriks,  con- 
sidered whh  respect  to  truth  alone,  are  said  to  be  only  <m  a 
levd  with  antiques  of  the  second  class,  under  the  Apollo  and 
Venus,  that  is,  two  classes  or  grades  bdow  the  Torsa  But 
suppose  the  best  sculptor  in  tibe  world,  possessing  the  moat 
entire  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  Torso,  were  to  sit 
down,  pen  in  hand,  to  try  and  tdl  us  wherein  the  peculiar 
truth  of  each  line  cmisisted.  Could  any  words  that  he  could 
use  make  us  fed  the  hair^s-breadth  of  depth  and  curve  on 
which  all  depends ;  or  end  in  anything  more  than  bare  asser- 
tions of  the  inferiority  of  this  line  to  that,  which,  if  we  did 
not  perceive  for  ourselves,  no  explanation  could  ever  illustrate 
to  us?  He  might  as  well  endeavour  to  explain  to  us  by 
words  some  scent  or  flavour,  or  other  subject  of  sense,  of 
which  we  had  no  experience.  And  so  it  is  with  all  truths  of 
the  highest  order;  they  are  separated  from  those  of  average 
precision  by  points  of  extreme  delicacy,  which  none  but  the 

^  [The  Torso  of  Hermcles,  known  as  the  "  Belvedere  Torso/'  hj  Apollonius,  son  of 
Nestor  of  Athens,  as  we  learn  bv  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  rock  on  which  the  figure 
■its.  It  was  the  subject  of  Michael  Angelo's  constant  study,  and  of  enthusiastic 
rhapsody  by  Winckelmann.  Modem  criticism  hardly  sustains  the  note  of  supreme 
adroiratioii,  here  echoed  by  Ruskin.  He  cites  it  again,  as  a  standard  of  "supreme 
qualities  "  in  sculpture,  in  DeucaHon,  ch.  i.  §  2.  The  torso  is  No.  126  in  W.  Helbig's 
Guide  to  the  Coliectunu  ^dastical  AntiptmeB  in  Bome^  1895.] 
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mdtivated  eye  can  in  the  least  feel,  and  to  expiess  whidi, 
aU  words  are  absolutely  meaningless  and  useless.  §  a  7%e  pod- 
Consequently,  in  all  that  I  have  been  saying  of  tivemiOffr 
the  truth  of  artists,  I  have  been  able  to  point  ^feyrMtAom*!! 
out  only  coarse,  broad,  and  exphcable  matters;  '^'•''''^R^L 
I   have    been    perfectly  unable    to    express  (and  ^Snhtiw 
indeed   I  have  made  no  endeavour  to   express)  ~**- 
tiie  finely  drawn  and  distinguished  truth  in  which  all  the 
real  excellence  of  art  consists.     All  those  truths  which  I 
have  been  able  to  explain  and  demonstrate  in  Turner,  are  such 
as  any  artist  of  ordinary  powers  of  observation  ought  to  be 
capable  of  rendering.     It  is  disgraceful  to  omit  them ;  but  it 
is  no  very  great  credit  to  observe  them.    I  have  indeed  proved 
that  they  have  been  n^lected,  and  disgracefidly  so,  by  those 
m^i  who  are  commcmly  considered  the  Fathers  of  Art ;  but 
in  lowing  that  they  have  been  observed  by  Turner,  I  have 
only  proved  him  to  be  tibove  other  men  in  knowledge  of  truth, 
I  have  not  given  any  conception  of  his  own  positive  tank  as 
a  Painter  of  Nature.     But  it  stands  to  reason,  that  the  mm, 
who  in  broad,  simple,  and  demonstrable  matters  aref  perpetu- 
ally violating  truth,  will  not  be  particularly  accurate  or  care- 
ful in  carrying  out  delicate  and  refined  and  imdemonstrable 
matters ;  and  it  stands  equally  to  reason  that  the  man,  who, 
as  far  as  argument  or  demonstration  can  go,  is  found  invariably 
truthful,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  truthful  to  the  last  line, 
and  shadow  of  a  line.     And  such  is,  indeed,  the 
case  with  every  touch  of  this  consummate  artist ;  ieedin§  r^ie- 
the  essential  excellence,  all  that  constitutes  the  f^^*** 
real  and  exceeding  value  of  his  works,  is  beyond 
and  above  expression :  it  is  a  truth  inherent  in  every  line,  and 
breathing  in  every  hue,  too  delicate  and  exquisite  to  admit 
of  any  kind  of  proof,  nor  to  be  ascertained  except  by  the 
highest  of  tests,  the  keen  feeling  attained  by  extended  know- 
ledge and  long  study.     Two  lines  are  laid  on  canvas ;  one  is 
right  and  another  wrong.     There  is  no  difference  between 
them  appreciable  by  the  compasses,  none  appreciate  by  the 
ordinary  eye,  none  which  can  be  pointed  out,  if  it  is  not  seen. 

III.  2  Q 
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One  person  feels  it,  another  does  not ;  but  the  feeling  or  sight 
of  the  one  can  by  no  words  be  conununicated  to  the  other : — 
that  feeling  ^  and  sight  have  been  the  reward  of  years  of  labour.' 
There  is  no  test  of  our  acquaintance  with  nature  so  absolute 
and  unfailing,  as  the  degree  of  admiration  we  feel  for  Turner's 
painting.  Precisely  as  we  are  shallow  in  our  knowledge, 
vulgar  in  our  feeling,  and  contracted  in  our  views  of  principles, 
will  the  works  of  this  artist  be  stumbling-blocks  or  foolishness 
to  us :  precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  we  are  familiar  with 
nature,  constant  in  our  observation  of  her,  and  enlarged  in 
our  understanding  of  her,  will  they  expand  before  our  eyes 
into  glory  and  beauty.  In  every  new  insight  which  we  obtain 
into  the  works  of  God,  in  every  new  idea  which  we  receive 
from  His  creation,  we  shall  find  ourselves  possessed  of  an 
interpretation  and  a  guide  to  something  in  Turner's  works 
which  we  had  not  before  understood.  We  may  range  over 
Europe,  from  shore  to  shore;  and  from  every  rock  that  we 
tread  upon,  every  sky  that  passes  over  our  heads,  every  local 
form  of  vegetation  or  of  soil,  we  shall  receive  fresh  illustration 
of  his  pfinciples,  fresh  confirmation  of  his  facts.  We  shall 
fed,  wherever  we  go,  that  he  has  been  there  before  us :  what- 
ever we  see,  that  he  has  seen  and  seized  before  us:  and 
we  shall  at  last  cease  the  investigation,  with  a  well-groimded 
trust,  that  whatever  we  have  been   unable  to  account  for, 

^  [For  ''that  feelings"  eds.  1  and  2  read,  ''it  would  be  unjust  if  it  could,  for  that 
feeling,"  etc.] 

'  [Eds.  1-4  have  a  further  passage  thus : — 

o  1^    There  is       '^7®*"  of  labour.     And  there  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  Turner, 

nothina  in  Att      — °®*  ®"®  ^®^  ^^^  ^e,  whose  meaning  can  be  understood 

works  which        'without  knowledge ;    because  he  never  aims  at  sensual  im- 

.    gf^ffff^     preasions,  but  at  the  deep  final  truth,  which  only  medita- 

without  krww-      ^^^  ^'^  discover,  and  only  experience  recognize.    There  is 

.  .  '      nothing  done  or  omitted  by  him  which  does  not  imply  such 

^  *  a  comparison  of  ends,  such  rejection  of  the  least  worthy  (as 

far  as  they  are  incompatible  with  the  rest),  such  careful  selection  ana  ar- 

8ft    And  rangement  of  all  that  can  be  united,  as  can  only  be  enjoyed 

#^A         A'  h      ^^  minds  capable  of  going  through  the  same  process  and  dis- 

latMBSjia  t^/     ^^®"°fi^  *^®  reasons  for  the  choice.     And,  as  there  is  nothing 

^d^^hL      *     ^^  ^**  works  which  can  be  enjoyed  without  knowledge,  so 

.  ^"^"^  ^  ^   there  is  nothing  in  them  which  knowledge  will  not  enable 

^^'  us  to  enjoy.    There  is  no  test  .  .  ." 

These  paragraphs  are  7  and  8  in  eds.  1  and  2 ;  5  and  6  in  eds.  3  and  i.] 
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and  what  we  still  dislike  in  his  works,  has  reason  for  it,  and 
foundation  like  the  rest;  and  that  even  where  he  has  failed 
or  erred,  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  failure  which  none  are  able 
to  equal,  and  a  dignity  in  the  error  which  none  are  worthy 
to  reprove. 

There  has  been  marked  and  constant  progress  in  his  mind ; 
he  has  not,  like  some  few  artists,  been  without  « ^  su  former 
childhood*;  his  course  of  study  has  been  as  evi-  rank  and  pro- 
dently,  as  it  has  been  swiftly,  progressive ;  and  in  ^''**'' 
different  stages  of   the    struggle,   sometimes   one    order    of 
truth,   sometimes    another,  has   been   aimed  at  or  omitted. 
But,  from    the    beginning   to  the  height  of  his  career,  he 
never  sacrificed  a  greater  truth  to  a  less.     As  he  advanced, 
the  previous  knowledge  or  attainment  was  absorbed  in  what 
succeeded,  or  abandoned    only  if  incompatible,    and    never 
abandoned  without  a  gain;    and    his  last  works  presented 
the  sum  and  perfection  of  his  accumulated  know-  «     ^^^^ 
ledge,  delivered  with  the  impatience  and  passion  qfhisiaH 
of  one  who  feels  too  much,  and  knows  too  much,  ^JjJjL  ^^^ 
and  has  too  little  time  to  say  it  in,  to  pause  for  emuequenee  qf 
expression,   or  ponder  over  his  syllables.     There  ^^^J^*^^^^- 
was  in  them  the  obscurity,  but  the  truth,  of  prophecy ;  the 
instinctive  and   burning  language  which  would  express  less 
if  it  uttered  more,  which  is  indistinct  only  by  its  fulness, 
and  dark  with  its  abundant  meaning.     He  felt  now,  with 
long-trained  vividness    and    keenness    of   sense,  too  bitterly 
the  impotence  of  the  hand,  and  the  vainness  of  the  colour, 
to  catch  one  shadow  or  one  image  of  the  glory  which  Gkxl 
had  revealed  to  him.     **I  cannot  gather  the  sunbeams  out 
of  the  east,  or  I  would  make  them  tell  you  what  I  have 
seen;  but  read  this,  and  interpret  this,  and  let  us  remember 
together.     I  cannot   gather   the    gloom   out  of   the  night- 
sky,  or  I  would  make  that  teach  you  what  I  have  seen; 
but  read  this,  and  interpret  this,  and  let  us  fed  together. 
And  if  you  have  not  that  within  you  which  I  can  summon 
to   my  aid,  if  you   have  not  the  sun  in  your    spirit,  and 
the  passion  in  your  heart,  which  my  words  may  awaken. 
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though  they  be  indistinct  and  swift,  leave  me;  for  I  will 
give  you  no  patient  mockery,  no  laborious  insult  of  that 
^orious  nature,  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve.  Let  other 
servants  imitate  the  voice  and  the  gesture  of  their  master, 
while  they  forget  his  message.  Hear  that  message  from 
me;  but  remember  that  the  teaching  of  Divine  truth  must 
still  be  a  mystery." 


CHAPTER  III 

CONCLUSION.— MODERN  ART  AND  MODERN  CRITICISM 

We  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  oflTer  a  few  general  remarks 
respecting  modem  art  and  modem  criticism.  s  i  rA«  tnHre 

We  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  the  prammene$ 
appearance  of  invidiousness  and  partiality  which  ^^j^n^^^To/* 
the  constant  prominence  given  in  the  present  por-  oneartuteauied 
tion  of  the  work  to  the  productions  of  one  artist,  h^l^^ajSTto^ 
can  scarcely  fail  of  bearing  in  the  minds  of  most  <«*»  oogniMonee 
readers.     When  we  pass  to  the  examination  of  '' 

what  is  beautiful  and  expressive  in  art,  we  shall  frequently 
find  distinctive  qualities  in  the  minds  even  of  inferior  artists, 
which  have  led  them  to  the  pursuit  and  embodying  of  par- 
ticular trains  of  thought,  altogether  different  from  those  which 
direct  the  compositions  of  other  men,  and  incapable  of  com- 
parison with  them.  Now,  when  this  is  the  case,  we  should 
consider  it  in  the  highest  degree  both  invidious  and  illogical, 
to  say  of  such  different  modes  of  exertion  of  the  intellect,  that 
one  is  in  all  points  greater  or  nobler  than  another.  We  shall 
probably  find  something  in  the  working  of  all  minds  which 
has  an  end  and  a  power  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  fr'ee  and  full  admiration,  without  any  reference  whatso- 
ever to  what  has,  in  other  fields,  been  accomplished  by  other 
modes  of  thought,  and  directions  of  aim.  We  shall,  indeed, 
find  a  wider  range  and  grasp  in  one  man  than  in  another ;  but 
yet  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  discover  something  in 
the  most  limited  range  of  mind  which  is  different  from,  and  in 
its  way  better  than,  anything  presented  to  us  by  the  more 
grasping  intellect.  We  all  know  that  the  nightingale  sings 
more  nobly  than  the  lark ;  but  who,  therefore,  would  wish  the 

91Z 
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lark  not  to  sing,  or  would  deny  that  it  had  a  character  of  its 
own,  which  bore  a  part  among  the  melodies  of  creation  no  less 
essential  than  that  of  the  more  richly  gifted  bird  ?    And  thus 

II  %  n$/M'  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^h^^  whatever  difference  may 
v^tfi^lrmii  exist  between  the  intellectual  powers  of  one  artist 
f€pabk^flh  and  another,  yet  wherever  there  is  any  true  genius» 
e9mpnri99H.  there  wiU  be  some  peculiar  lesson  which  even  the 
humblest  will  teach  us  more  sweetly  and  perfectly  than  those 
far  above  them  in  prouder  attributes  of  mind ;  and  we  should 
l)c  as  mistaken  as  we  should  be  unjust  and  invidious,  if  we 
refVised  to  receive  this  their  peculiar  message  with  gratitude 
and  veneration,  merely  because  it  was  a  sentence  and  not  a 
-  ^  .  volume.  But  the  case  is  different  when  we  ex- 
jiiM$  •ml  amine  tlieir  relative  fidelity  to  given  facts.  That 
■Tf^r^iM^  fidelity  depends  on  no  peculiar  modes  of  thought 
rmitmt^  or  habits  of  character;  it  is  the  result  of  keen 
'^''**^  sensibility,  combined  with  high  powers  of  memoiy 

and  association.  These  qualities,  as  such,  are  the  same  in  aU 
men ;  character  or  feeling  may  direct  their  choice  to  this  or  that 
object,  but  the  fidelity  with  which  they  treat  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  is  dependent  on  those  simple  powers  of  soise  and 
intellect  which  are  like  and  comparable  in  all«  and  of  ^mhiA 
wr  can  alwaj-s  say  that  they  are  greater  in  this  man,  or  less 
in  that,  without  refcrejice  to  the  character  of  the  individuaL 
Those  feelings  which  direct  Cox  to  the  painting  of  wild  vpccdy 
l>anks  aiul  cix>l  melting  skies,  and  those  which  directed  Banet' 
to  the  (tainting  of  glowing  foliage  and  melancholy  twilight, 
arc  K>th  just  and  beautiftil  in  their  way,  and  are  both  ^inrtliT 
of  high  pmi^  aini  gratitude,  without  necessity,  nay,  witlioiit 
;>nY^^  jx^bility  of  conipaiing  one  with  the  other.  But  the 
dcjjTtc  of  fiiWity  with  which  the  leaves  of  the  one  and  the 
light  of  the  other  are  rendered,  depoxis  upon  faculties  of  sigiit 
scn:*^.  ai>il  UKaixiry  common  to  both,  and  perfectly  compff- 
able;  axiil  we  may  say  fearlessly,  and  without  injustice,  thsi 
kM>c  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  more  faithful  in  tluft 
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which  he  has  chosen  to  represent.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  these  faculties  of  sense  and  memory  are  not  partial 
in  their  eflPect ;  they  will  not  induce  fidelity  in  the  «  ^  EnedaOii 
rendering  of  one  class  of  object,  and  fail  of  doing  hMttUKtkejfare 
so  in  another.  They  act  equally,  and  with  equal  ^J2dUnM«^ 
results,  whatever  may  be  the  matter  subjected  to  treatment  qfau 
them.  The  same  delicate  sense  which  perceives  '**^^*^- 
the  utmost  grace  of  the  fibres  of  a  tree,  will  be  equally  un- 
erring in  tracing  the  character  of  cloud;  and  tiie  quick 
memory  which  seizes  and  retains  the  circumstances  of  a  flying 
effect  of  shadow  or  colour,  will  be  equally  effectual  in  fixing 
the  impression  of  the  instantaneous  form  of  a  moving  figure 
or  a  breaking  wave.  There  are  indeed  one  or  two  broad 
distinctions  in  the  nature  of  the  senses,  a  sensibility  to  colour, 
for  instance,  being  very  different  from  a  sensibility  to  form ; 
so  that  a  man  may  possess  one  without  the  other,  and  an 
artist  may  succeed  in  mere  imitation  of  what  is  before  him, 
of  air,  sunlight,  etc.,  without  possessing  sensibility  at  alL 
But  wherever  we  have,  in  the  drawing  of  any  one  object, 
sufficient  evidence  of  real  intellectual  power,  of  the  sense 
which  perceives  the  essential  qualities  of  a  thing,  and  the 
judgment  which  arranges  them  so  as  to  illustrate  each  other, 
we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  same  sense  and  judgment 
will  operate  equally  on  whatever  is  subjected  to  them,  and 
that  the  artist  will  be  equally  great  and  masterly  in  his 
drawing  of  all  that  he  attempts.  Hence  we  may  §  5.  i^o  man 
be  quite  sure  that  wherever  an  artist  appears  to  ^j^^.Vf^^ 
be  truthful  in  one  branch  of  art,  and  not  in  druMwdh^ 
another,  the  apparent  truth  is  either  owing  to  ^^' 
some  trickery  of  imitation,  or  is  not  so  great  as  we  suppose 
it  to  be.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  people  who  are  celebrated 
for  drawing  only  one  thing,  and  can  only  draw  one  thing, 
draw  that  one  thing  worse  than  anybody  else.  An  artist 
may  indeed  confine  himself  to  a  limited  range  of  subject, 
but  if  he  be  really  true  in  his  rendering  of  this,  his  power  of 
doing  more  will  be  perpetually  showing  itself  in  accessaries 
and  minor  points.     There  are  few  men,  for  instance,  more 
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limited  in  subject  than  Hunt/  and  yet  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anoth»  man  in  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  with  so 
keen  an  eye  for  truth,  or  with  power  so  univer3aL  And 
this  is  the  reason  for  the  exceeding  promineqce  which  in  the 
foregoing  investigation  oae  or  two  artists  have  always  assumed 
over  the  rest;  for  the  habits  of  accurate  obs^^ation  and 
delicate  powers  of  hand  which  they  possess  have  equal  effect, 
and  maintain  the  same  superiority  in  their  works,  to  whatever 
dass  of  subject  they  may  be  dbrected.  And  thus  we  have 
been  compelled,  however  unwillingly,  to  pass  hastily  by  the 
works  of  many  gifted  men,  because,  however  pure  their 
feeling,  or  original  their  conceptions,  they  were  wanting  in 
those  faculties  of  the  hand  and  mind  which  insure  perfect 
fidelity  to  nature;  it  will  be  only  hereafter,  when  we  are 
at  liberty  to  take  fiill  cognizance  of  the  thought,  however 
feebly  it  may  be  clothed  in  language,  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  real  justice  to  the  disciples  either  of  modern  or  of 
ancient  art. 

But  as  far  as  we  have  gone  at  present,  and  with  respect 
S  e.  General  oiAj  to  the  material  truth,  which  is  all  that  we 
wcftwi^t  to    have  been  able  to  investigate,  the  conclusion  to 

oe  aertvedjrom       -%  »  ^  .iii*  i  •■•••• 

wr  past  in-  which  wc  must  be  led  IS  as  clear  as  it  is  mevit- 
wiUgaiion.  ^blc :  that  modcm  artists,  as  a  body,  are  far  more 
just  and  fiill  in  their  views  of  material  things  than  any  land- 
scape painters  whose  works  are  extant;  but  that  J.  M.  W. 
Turner  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever  given  an  entire  tran- 
script of  the  whole  system  of  nature,  and  is,  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  only  perfect  landscape  painter  whom  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Nor  are  we  disposed  to  recede  from  our  assertion  made 
§  7.  Truth  a  ^^  ^^*  ^'  Chap.  I.  §  10,*  that  this  material  truth 
standard  o/au  is  indeed  a  perfect  test  of  the  relative  rank  of 
***''^^^*'  painters,  though  it  does  not  in  itself  constitute 
that  rank.  We  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  truth  and  beauty, 
knowledge  and  imagination,  invariably  are  associated  in  art; 


See  above,  p.  603.] 

Sec.  i.  of  Part  ii.,  p.  13a] 
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«nd  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  not  only  in  truth  to  nature, 
Ibuit  in  all  other  points,  Turner  is  the  greatest  landscape  painter 
who  has  ever  lived.  But  his  superiority  is,  in  matters  of 
l^eling,  (me  oi  kind,  not  of  d^ree.  Supmority  oi  degree 
implies  a  superseding  oi  others ;  superiority  of  kind  implies 
only  sustaining  a  mcMre  important,  but  not  more  necessary, 
part  than  others.  If  truth  were  all  that  we  required  fix>m 
lyrt,  all  other  painters  might  cast  aside  their  brushes  in 
despair,  for  all  that  they  have  done  he  has  done  more  fully 
and  accurately ;  but  wh^i  we  pass  to  the  higher  requirements 
of  art,  beauty  and  character,  their  contributions  are  all  equally 
necessary  and  desirable,  because  different,  and  however  irdferior 
m  position  or  rank,  are  still  pafect  of  their  kind;  their  in- 
finriority  is  only  that  of  the  lark  to  the  nightingale,  or  of  the 
violet  to  the  rose. 

Such  then  are  the  rank  and  standing  of  our  modem  artists. 
We  have  had,  living  with  us,  and  painting  for  us,        Modmm 
the   greatest  painter    of   all   time;  a  man  with  IriHcUm. 
whose  supremacy  of  power  no  intellect  of  past  ^5^2^*^^ 
ages  can  be  put  in  comparison  for  a  moment. 
liCt  us  next  inquire  what  is  the  rank  of  our  critics.     Public 
taste,  I  believe,  as  far  as  it  is  the  encourager  and  supporter 
of  art,  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages ;  a  fitful  and  vacillating 
current  of  vague  impression,  perpetually  liable  to    change, 
subject  to  epidemic  desires,  and  agitated  by  infectious  passion, 
the  slave  of  fashion,  and  the  fool  of  fancy ;  but  yet 
always  distinguishing,  with  singular  clearsighted-  iiaied^Va^ 
ness,  between  that  which  is  best  and  that  which  ^'^^^J^lJJ]^ 
is  worst  of  the  particular  class  of  food  which  its 
morbid  appetite  may  call  for;   never  failing  to  distinguish 
that  whidi  is  produced  by  intellect,  from  that  which  is  not, 
though  it  may  be  intellect  degraded  by  ministering  to  its 
misguided  will.    Public  taste  may  thus  degrade  a  race  of 
men   capable  of  the  highest  efforts  in  art  into  the  portrait 
painters  of  e[diemeral  fashions,  but  it  will  yet  not  fail  of 
discovering  who,  among  these  portrait  painters,  is  the  man 
of  most  mind.     It  will  separate  the  man  who  would  have 
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become  Buonaroti  from  the  man  who  would  hare  become 
Bandinelli/  though  it  will  employ  both  in  painting  curis, 
and  feathers,  and  bracelets.  Hence,  generally  speaking,  there 
is  no  comparative  injustice  done,  no  fiEdse  elevati<m  of  the 
fool  above  the  man  of  mind,  provided  only  that  the  man  of 
mind  will  condescend  to  supply  the  particular  article  wfaidi 
the  public  chooses  to  want.  Of  course  a  thousand  modifying 
circumstances  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  general  rule; 
but,  taking  one  case  with  another,  we  shall  very  constantly 
find  the  price  which  the  picture  commands  in  the  market  a 
(f"  pretty  fair  standard  of  the  artist's  rank  of  intellect.      The 

I  §  10.  Duty  qf   press,  therefore,  and  all  who  pretend  to  lead  the 

I  ikepre§8.         public  tastc,  havc   not    so  much  to    direct  the 

multitude  whom    to    go  to,  as  what    to   ask    for.       Their 
business  is  not  to  tell  us  which  is  our  best  painter,   but  to 
tell  us  whether  we  are  making  our  best  painter  do  his  best. 
Now  none  are  capable  of  doing  this,  but  those   whose 
principles  of  judgment  are  based  both  on  thorough 
LiuVmo^^^  practical  knowledge  of  art,  and  on  broad  genenl 
\  '^^'^^'     views  of  what  is  true  and  right,  without  reference 

I  ;  to  what  has  been  done  at  one  time  or  another, 

f  or  in  one  school  or  another.     Nothing  can  be  more  perilous 

f  to  the  cause  of  art,  than  the  constant  ringing  in  our  painters' 

ears  of  the  names  of  great  predecessors,  as  their  examples  or 
masters.     I  would  rather  hear  a  great  poet,  entirely  original 
;.!  in  his  feeling  and  aim,  rebuked  or  midigned  for  not  being 

'  ■  like  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge,  than  a  great  painter  criticized 

for  not  putting  us  in  mind  of  Claude  or  Poussin.  But  such 
references  to  former  excellence  are  the  only  refuge  and  re- 
source of  persons  endeavouring  to  be  critics  without  being 
artists.     They  cannot  tell  you  whether  a  thing  is  right  or 

S  12  General  ^^^ »  ^^*  ^'^^y  ^^  *^^  V^^  whcthcr  it  is  like 
ineapabiiUyqf  Something  elsc  or  not.  And  the  whole  tone  of 
modem  crUtce,  modcm  crfticism,  SO  far  as  it  is  worthy  of  being 
called  criticism,  sufficiently  shows  it  to  proceed  entirely  from 

1  [Bartolommeo  Bandinelli^  Florentine  sculptor  (1487-1559)^  the  jealous  riTal  d 
MiehMl  Angelo  Buonaroti ;  see  Vaauri's  Lhet  (Bohn'f  6d.)>  iv-  249.] 
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persons  altogether  unversed  in  practice,  and  ignorant  of 
truth,  but  possessing  just  enou^  of  feeling  to  enjoy  the 
solemnity  of  anciait  art ;  who,  not  distinguishing  that  which 
is  really  exalted  and  valuable  in  the  modem  school,  nor 
having  any  just  idea  of  the  real  ends  or  capabilities  of  land- 
sci^  art,  consider  nothing  right  which  is  not  based  on  the 
conventional  principles  of  the  ancients,  and  nothing  true 
which  has  more  of  nature  in  it  than  of  Claude.  -  ^3  ^^  ^ 
But  it  is  strange  that  while  the  noble  and  un-  wnHHeneywUk 
equalled  works  of  modem  landscape  painters  are  ***"»^'*'- 
thus  maligned  and  misunderstood,  otir  historical  painters,  such 
as  we  have,  are  permitted  to  pander  more  fatally  every  year 
to  the  vicious  English  taste,  which  can  enjoy  nothing  but 
what  is  theatrical,  entirely  unchastised,  nay,  encouraged  and 
lauded,  by  the  very  men  who  endeavotir  to  hamper  our 
great  landscape  painters  with  rules  derived  firom  consecrated 
blunders.  The  very  critic  who  has  just  passed  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  Turner, — that  is  to  say,  a  masterpiece  of 
art  to  which  Time  can  show  no  parallel, — ^with  a  ribald  jest, 
wiU  yet  stand  gaping  in  admiration  before  the  next  piece 
of  dramatic  glitter  and  grimace,  suggested  by  the  society 
and  adorned  with  the  appurtenances  of  the  green-room,^  which 
he  finds  hung  low  upon  the  wall  as  a  briUiant  example  of 
the  ideal  of  English  art.  It  is  natural  enough  indeed,  that 
the  persons  who  are  disgusted  by  what  is  pure  and  noble, 
should  be  delighted  with  what  is  vicious  and  degraded;  but 

*  [Edi.  1  and  2  hmve  here  this  footnote  :— 

'*  We  have  very  greet  respect  for  Mr.  Maclite's  power  at  a  draof^htsman, 
and  if  we  thooffht  uiat  his  errors  proceeded  from  weakness,  we  should  not 
allade  to  them,  bat  we  most  devoutly  wish  that  he  would  let  Shakespeare  alone. 
If  the  Irish  ruffian  who  appeared  in  '  Hamlet '  last  3rear  had  been  gifted  with 
a  stout  shillelagh,  and  if  his  state  of  prostration  had  been  rationally  aooounted 
for  bv  distinct  evidence  of  a  recent '  compliment '  on  the  crown  ;  or  if  the 
mau<Uin  expression  of  the  young  lady  christened  '  Ophelia '  had  been  pro- 
Derly  explained  by  an  empty  gin-bottle  on  her  lap,  we  should  have  thanaed 
him  for  his  powerful  dehneation  both  of  character  and  circumstance.  But 
we  cannot  permit  him  thus  to  mislead  the  Bnglish  public  (unhappily  too 
easily  led  by  any  pinning  and  glittering  fiuitasy),  in  all  their  oonceptiooa  of 
the  intention  of  Shakespeare." 
Maelise's  ''  Hamlet,"  now  No.  422  in  the  National  Gallerr,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1842.     For  another  reference  to  the  picture^  see  above,  p.  82  ».] 
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it  is  singular  thf^t  those  who  are  constantly  talking  of  Claude 
and  Foussin,  should  never  even  pretend  to  a  thought  of 
Raffaelle.  We  could  excuse  them  for  not  comprehaiding 
Turner,  if  thi^  only  would  apply  the  same  eut-and-dried 
criticisms  whare  they  might  he  applied  with  truth,  and  pro- 
ductive of  benefit ;  but  we  endure  not  the  paltry  compound 
of  ignorance,  false  taste,  and  pretension,  which  assumes  the 
dignity  of  classical  feeling,  that  it  may  be  able  to  abuse 
whatever  is  above  the  level  of  its  understanding,  but  bursts 
into  rapture  with  all  that  is  mean  or  meretricious,  if  suffi- 
ciently adapted  to  the  calibre  of  its  comprehension. 

To  notice  such  criticisms,  however,  is  giving  them  far 
more  importance  than  they  deserve.      They  can 

§  14.  How  the    ^      ^  ^^  1.XXUU  •• 

pruimayreaihf  l^^d  uouc  astray  but  thosc  whosc  opmions  are 
advance  the      absolutely  valuclcss,  and  we  did  not   befidn  this 

eaueeo/ari.  v       .         "^   -v  •    x      i.       p  x-  x- 

chapter  with  any  mtent  of  wastmg  our  time  on 
these  small  critics,  but  in  the  hope  of  pointing  out  to  the 
periodical  press  what  kind  of  criticism  is  now  most  required 
by  our  school  of  landscape  art ;  and  how  it  may  be  in  their 
power,  if  they  will,  to  regulate  its  impulses,  without  checking 
its  energies,  and  really  to  advance  both  the  cause  of  the  artist, 
and  the  taste  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  morbid  symptoms  of  the  general  taste 
§  15.  Morbid  ^^  t^^  present  day  is,  a  too  great  fondness  for 
fmdnesaat  the  unfinished  works.  Brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  exe- 
wifinuhed  ^^  cution  are  everywhere  sought  as  the  highest  good, 
*'^^*'  and  so  that  a  picture  be  cleverly  handled  as  far  as 

it  is  carried,  little  regard  is  paid  to  its  imperfection  as  a  whole. 
Hence  some  artists  are  permitted,  and  others  compelled,  to 
confine  themselves  to  a  manner  of  working  altogether  de- 
structive of  their  powers,  and  to  tax  their  energies,  not  to 
concentrate  the  greatest  quantity  of  thought  on  the  least 
possible  space  of  canvas,  but  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  glitter  and  clap-trap  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  To  the 
idler  and  trickster  in  art,  no  system  can  be  more  advantageous ; 
but  to  the  man  who  is  really  desirous  of  doing  something 
worth  having  lived  for,  to  a  man  of  industry,  energy,  or  feeling. 
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we  believe  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  most  bitter  discouragement. 
If  ever,  working  upon  a  favourite  subject  or  a  beloved  idea, 
he  is  induced  to  tax  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  to  spend 
as  much  time  upon  his  picture  as  he  feels  necessary  for  its 
perfection,  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  so  high  a  price  for  the 
result,  perhaps,  of  a  twelvemonth's  thought,  as  he  might  have 
obtained  for  half-a-dozen  sketches  with  a  forenoon's  work  in 
each,  and  he  is  compelled  either  to  fall  back  upon  mechanism, 
or  to  starve.     Now  the  press  should  especially 
endeavour  to  convince  the  public  that  by  this  thepiMie^de- 
purchase    of   imperfect    pictures    they  not    only  Aaud  j^^^n^ 
prevent   all    progress    and  development  of   high         ' 
talent,  and  set  tricksters  and  mechanics  on  a  level  with  men 
of  mind,  but  defraud  and  injure  themselves.     For  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  that,  estimated  merely  by  the  quantity  of 
(Measure  it  is  capable  of  conveying,  a  well-finished  picture 
is  worth  to  its  possessor  half-a-dozen  incomplete  ones;  and 
that  a  perfect  drawing  is,  simply  as  a  source  of  delist, 
better  worth   a   hundred    guineas   than  a   drawing  half   as 
finished  is  worth  thirty.*      On  the  other  hand, 
the  body  of  our  artists  should  be  kept  in  mind,  pandering  to 
that,  by  indulging    the   public  with    rapid    and  **^*i^^ 
unconsidered  work,  they  are  not  only  depriving 
themselves    of   the    benefit    which    each    picture    ought   to 

*  I  would  further  insist  on  all  that  is  advanced  in  these  paragraphs,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  admirable,  though  strange,  pictures  <^  Mr.  Millais  and 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt ;  and  to  the  principles  exemplified  in  the  efforts  of  other 
members  of  a  society  which  unfortunately,  or  rather  unwisely,  has  given  itself 
the  name  of  "Pre-Raphaelite;"  unfortunately,  because  the  principles  on 
which  its  members  are  working  are  neither  pre-  nor  post-Raphaelite,  bat 
everlasting.  They  are  endeavouring  to  paint,  with  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  completion,  what  they  see  in  nature,  without  reference  to  con- 
ventional or  established  rules ;  but  by  no  means  to  imitate  the  style  of  any 
past  epoch.  Their  works  are,  in  finish  of  drawing,  and  in  splendour  of  colour, 
the  best  in  the  Royal  Academy;  and  I  have  great  hope  that  they  may 
become  the  foundation  of  a  more  earnest  and  able  school  of  art  than  we  have 
seen  for  centuries.^ 

^  [Note  first  inserted  in  ed.  5  (1851) ;  tf.  above,  p.  599  n.  Similarly  in  his  letter 
to  the  Times  (May  80,  1851),  Raskin  hoped  that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  '^may,  an  they 
gain  ezperienoe,  lay  in  our  England  the  foundations  of  a  school  of  art  nobler  than 
the  world  has  seen  for  three  hundred  years  "  {Arrowe  qfthe  Chaee,  ed.  1889,  L  97).] 
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render  to  them,  as  a  piece  of  practice  and  study,  but  they 
are  destroying  the  refinement  of  general  taste,  and  rendering 
it  impossible  for  themselves  ever  to  find  a  market  for  more 
careful  works,  supposing  that  they  were  inclined  to  execute 
them.  Nor  need  any  single  artist  be  afraid  of  setting  the 
example,  and  producing  laboured  works,  at  advanced  pricos, 
among  the  cheap  quick  drawings  of  the  day.  The  public 
will  soon  find  the  value  of  the  complete  work,  and  will  be 
more  ready  to  give  a  large  sum  for  that  which  is  inex- 
haustible, than  a  portion  of  it  for  that  which  they  are  wearied 
of  in  a  month.  The  artist  who  never  lets  the  price  command 
the  picture,  will  soon  find  the  picture  command  the  price. 

And  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  with  every  painter, 
qffinis^^  never  to  let  a  picture  leave  his  easel  while  it  is 
«^»^o^      yet  capable  of  improvement,  or  of  having  more 

thought  put  into  it.  The  general  effect  is  often 
perfect  and  pleasing,  and  not  to  be  improved  upon,  when 
the  details  and  facts  are  altogether  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory. It  may  be  difficult,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task 
of  art,  to  complete  these  details,  and  not  to  hurt  the  general 
effect;  but,  until  the  artist  can  do  this,  his  art  is  imperfect 
and  his  picture  imfinished.  That  only  is  a  complete  picture 
which  has  both  the  general  wholeness  and  effect  of  nature, 
and  the  inexhaustible  perfection  of  nature's  details.  And  it 
is  only  in  the  effort  to  unite  these  that  a  painter  really  im- 
proves. By  aiming  only  at  details,  he  becomes  a  mechanic ; 
by  aiming  only  at  generals,  he  becomes  a  trickster;  his  fall 
in  both  cases  is  sure.  Two  questions  the  artist  has,  there- 
fore, always  to  ask  himself:  First,  "Is  my  whole  right?" 
Secondly,  "Can  my  details  be  added  to?  Is  there  a  single 
space  in  the  picture  where  I  can  crowd  in  another  thought  ? 
Is  there  a  curve  in  it  which  I  can  modulate,  a  line  which  I 
can  vary,  a  vacancy  I  can  fill  ?  Is  there  a  single  spot  which 
the  eye,  by  any  peering  or  prying,  can  fathom  or  exhaust  ? 
If  so,  my  picture  is  imperfect;  and  if,  in  modulating  the 
line  or  filling  the  vacancy,  I  hurt  the  general  effect,  my  art 
is  imperfect." 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  incomplete  pictures  ought 
neither  to  be  produced  nor  purchased,  careful  and  « ^^  sketch« 
real  sketches  ought  to  be  valued  much  more  highly  not  wjUMenUf^ 
than  they  are.  Studies  of  landscape,  in  chalk  or  *'*^^'^'^- 
sepia,  should  form  a  part  of  every  Exhibition,  and  a  room 
should  be  allotted  to  drawings  and  designs  of  figures  in  the 
Academy.^  We  should  be  heartily  glad  to  see  the  room  which 
is  now  devoted  to  bad  drawings  of  incorporeal  and  imaginary 
architecture, — of  things  which  never  were,  and  which,  thank 
Heaven  I  never  will  be, — occupied,  instead,  by  careful  studies 
for  historical  pictures;  not  blots  of  chiaroscuro,  but  delicate 
outlines  with  tiie  pen  or  crayon. 

From  young  artists  nothing  ought  to  be  tolerated  but 
simple  bond  fide  imitation  of  nature.     They  have  « ^  BrUHancv 
no  business  to  ape  the  execution  of  masters;  to  itfesecuHmar 
utter  weak  and  disjointed  repetitions  of  other  men's  J^^^^T^ 
words,  and  mimic  the  gestures  of  the  preacher,  tolerated  in 
without  understanding  his  meaning  or  sharing  in  y^^*^^^"**^- 
his  emotions.     We  do  not  want  their  crude  ideas  of  composi- 
tion, their  unformed  conceptions  of  the  Beautiful,  their  un- 
systematized experiments  upon  the  Sublime.     We  scorn  their 
velocity ;  for  it  is  without  direction :  we  reject  their  decision ; 
for  it  is  without  grounds :  we  contemn  their  composition ;  for 
it  is  without  materials:  we  reprobate  their  choice;  for  it  is 
without  comparison.     Their  duty  is  neither  to  choose,  nor 
compose,  nor  imagine,  nor  experimentalize ;  but  to  be  humble 
and  earnest  in  following  the  steps  of  nature,  and  tracing  the 
finger  of  God.     Nothing  is  so  bad  a  s3rmptom,  in  the  work  of 
young  artists,  as  too  much  dexterity  of  handling ;  for  it  is  a 
sign  that  they  are  satisfied  with  their  work,  and  have  tried  to 
do  nothing  more  than  they  were  able  to  do.     Their 
work  should  be  fiill  of  failures ;  for  these  are  the  l^  after  prM- 
signs  of  efforts.    They  should  keep  to  quiet  colours,  J^J^J^ 
greys  and  browns;  and,  making  the  early  works 
of  Turner  their  example,  as  his  latest  are  to  be  their  object 

^  [On  this  point,  <f.  the  Appendix  to  Rmkin't  Natee  m  the  Titmer  Qedkry  at  Mori- 
b^rmifk  House,  1860.] 
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of  anulation,  should  go  to  Nature  in  all  singleness  of  heart, 
and  walk  with  her  laboriously  and  trustingly,  having  no' other 
thoughts  but  how  best  to  penetrate  her  meaning,  and  remem* 
ber  her  instruction ;  rejecting  nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and 
scorning  nothing ;  believing  all  things  to  be  right  and  good, 
and  rejoicing  always  in  the  truth/  Then,  when  their  memories 
are  stored,  and  their  imaginations  fed,  and  their  hands  firm,  let 
them  take  up  the  scarlet  and  the  gold,  give  the  reins  to  thdr 
fancy,  and  show  us  what  their  heads  are  made  of.  We  will 
follow  than  wherever  they  choose  to  lead ;  we  will  cheek  at 
nothing ;  they  are  then  our  masters,  and  are  fit  to  be  so.  They 
have  placed  tiiemselves  above  our  criticism,  and  we  will  listen 
to  their  words  in  all  faitii  and  humility ;  but  not  unless  they 
themselves  have  before  bowed,  in  the  same  submission,  to  a 
higher  Authority  and  Master. 

Among  our  greater  artists,  the  chief  want,  at  the  presatit 
§  22.  Necei'  ^^Y^  ^^  that  of  solemnity  and  definite  purpose.  We 
9Uy,  among  our  have  too  much  picture-manufacturing,  too  mudi 
m^  ^HngioMM  making  up  of  lay  figures  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
qfaim.  foliage,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  sky,  and  a  certain 

quantity  of  water ;  a  little  bit  of  all  that  is  pretty,  a  littie  sun 
and  a  little  shade,  a  touch  of  pink  and  a  touch  of  blue,  a 
Uttle  sentiment  and  a  little  sublimity,  and  a  Utile  humour  and 
a  little  antiquarianism,  all  very  neatly  associated  in  a  very 
charming  pictiu^e,  but  not  working  together  for  a  definite  end. 
Or  if  the  aim  be  higher,  as  was  the  case  with  Barret  and 

^  \Cf,  below,  §  23  n.  This  passage — "  rejecting  nothings  selecting  nothings  and 
scorning  nothing" — is  often  quoted  apart  from  its  context,  as  if  it  were  Ruskin's  last 
word  on  the  whole  spirit  and  aims  of  tne  landscape-painter.  Thus  isolated^  the  passage 
has  been  made  the  foundation  of  many  erroneous  criticisms.  It  is  said^  for  instance^ 
that  Ruskin  ignored  the  value  of  composition,  and  that  his  words  here  are  inconsistent 
with  his  subs^uent  praise  of  Turner's  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the  materials  of  his 
scenes.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  Ruskin  is  here  addressing  himself  to  ''  young 
artists "  ;  he  is  inculcating  a  method  of  study,  a  means  of  mastery,  not  a  philosophy 
of  art.  In  the  preface  to  his  Pre-Raphaelitism,  he  cited  the  passage  (ending  at  '^scorn- 
ing nothing"),  but  was  again  careful  to  remark  that  it  was  addressed  ''to  the  young 
artists  of  England."  In  his  Catalogue  of  the  Sketches  and  Drawings  by  Turner  ejchibit^ 
at  Marlborough  Hotise,  1857-58,  Ruskin  pointed  to  the  severe  discipline  which  Turner 
underwent  before  "giving  reins  to  his  fancy."  A  typical  instance  of  the  misunder- 
standing of  Ruskin's  meaning  in  this  passage,  and  a  reply  at  length  by  one  of  the 
present  editors,  may  be  found  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  March  and  April,  1900.] 
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of  his  works,  the  largest  expenditure  of  thought.*  I  have 
never  seen  more  than  four  works  of  John  Lewis  ^  on  the  walls 
of  the  Water-Colour  Exhibition ;  I  have  counted  forty  from 
other  hands ;  but  have  found  in  the  end  that  the  forty  were 
a  multipUcation  of  one,  and  the  four  a  concentration  of  forty* 
And  therefore  I  would  earnestly  plead  with  all  our  artists, 
that  they  would  make  it  a  law  never  to  repeat  themselves ; 
for  he  who  never  repeats  himself  will  not  produce  an  inordinate 
number  of  pictures,  and  he  who  limits  himself  in  number  gives 
himself  at  least  the  opportunity  of  completion.  Besides,  all 
repetition  is  degradation  of  the  art ;  it  reduces  it  from  head- 
work  to  handwork ;  and  indicates  something  like  a  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  the  artist  that  nature  is  exhaustible  or  art 
perfectible;  perhaps,  even,  by  him  exhausted  and  perfected. 
All  copyists  are  contemptible,  but  the  copyist  of  himself  the 
most  so,  for  he  has  the  worst  original. 

Let  then  every  picture*  be  painted  with  earnest  intention 

*  Of  course  this  assertion  does  not  refer  to  the  differences  in  mode  of 
execution,  which  cause  one  painter  to  work  faster  or  slower  than  another,  but 
only  to  the  exertion  of  mind  commonly  manifested  by  the  artist,  according 
ai  he  is  sparing  or  prodigal  of  production. 

*  [For  Lewis^  see  above,  p.  120  n.] 

*  [Id  ed.  1  (only)  this  paragraph  was  quite  different,  being  as  follows  : — 

'^Let  them  take  for  their  subjects  some  touch  of  single^  unadulterated 
feelings  out  of  the  simple  and  serious  parts  of  nature^  looking 
§  23.  What  generally  for  peace  and  solemnity  rather  than  for  action  or 
should  be  their  magnificence^  and  let  each  of  their  subjects  so  chosen  be 
general  system,  different  from  all  the  others,  but  yet  part  of  the  same  system 
with  all  the  others,  having  a  planned  connection  with  them, 
as  the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  have  among  themselves  ;  and  then  let  each  of 
these  chants  or  sonnets  be  worked  out  with  the  most  laborious  completeness, 
making  separate  studies  of  everv  inch  of  it,  and  going  to  nature  for  all  the 
Important  passages,  for  she  will  always  supply  us  with  what  we  want  a  thousand 
tiroes  better  than  we  can  ourselves  ;  and  let  only  seven  or  eight  such  pictures 
be  painted  in  the  year,  instead  of  the  forty  or  fifty  careless  repetitions  which 
we  see  our  more  prolific  water-colour  painters  produce  at  present ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  public  will  soon  understand  the  thing,  and  enjoy 
it,  and  be  quite  as  willing  to  give  one  hundred  guineas  for  each  complete  and 
studied  poem  as  they  are  now  to  give  twenty  for  a  careless  or  meaningless  sketch. 
And  artists  who  worked  on  such  a  principle  would  soon  find  that  both  their 
artistical  powers,  and  their  fency,  and  their  imagination,  were  incalculably 
strengthened  by  it,  and  that  they  acquired  by  the  pursuit  of  what  was  simple, 
solemn,  and  individual,  the  power  of  becoming,  when  they  chose,  truly 
magnificent  and  universal." 
With  this  passage,  cf.  above,  pref.  ed.  2,  §  40  n.,  p.  46.] 
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of  impressing  on  the  spectator  some  elevated  emotion,  and 
exhibiting  to  him  some  one  particular,  but  ex-  -^s  wktu 
alted,  beauty.  LiCt  a  real  subject  be  careftiUy  •houidbetMt 
selected,  in  itself  suggestive  of,  and  replete  with,  ^^^^^'^'^ 
this  feeling  and  beauty ;  let  an  effect  of  light  and  colour  be 
taken  which  may  harmonize  with  both ;  and  a  sky  not  invented 
but  recollected :  in  fact,  all  so-called  invention  is  in  landscape 
nothing  more  than  appropriate  recollection,  good  in  proportion 
as  it  is  distinct.  Then  let  the  details  of  the  foreground  be 
separately  studied,  especially  those  plants  which  appear  peculiar 
to  the  place ;  if  any  one,  however  unimportant,  occurs  there, 
which  occurs  not  elsewhere,  it  should  occupy  a  prominent 
position:  for  the  other  details,  the  highest  examples  of  the 
ideal  forms  *  or  characters  which  he  requires  are  to  be  selected 

*  ''Talk  of  improving  nature  when  it  it  Nature  —  Nonsense." — £.  F. 
Rippmgille,^  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  difference,  even  in  what  we 
commonly  call  Nature,  between  imperfect  and  ideal  form :  the  study  of  this 
difficult  question  must,  of  course,  be  deferred  until  we  have  examined  the 
nature  of  our  impressions  of  beauty ;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
hint  at  the  want  of  care,  in  many  of  our  artists,  to  distinguish  between  the 
real  work  of  nature  and  the  diseased  results  of  man's  interference  with  her. 
Many  of  the  works  of  our  greatest  artists  have  for  their  subjects  nothing  but 
hacked  and  hewn  remnants  of  farm-yard  vegetation,  branded,  root  and  braneh, 
from  their  birth,  by  the  prong  and  the  pruning-hook ;  and  the  feelings  once 
accustomed  to  take  pleasure  in  such  abortions  can  scarcely  become  perceptive 
of  forms  truly  ideal.  I  have  just  said  (page  624)  that  young  painters  should 
go  to  nature  trustingly,  rejecting  nothing,  and  selecting  nothing:  so  they 
should ;  but  they  must  be  careful  that  it  is  nature  to  whom  they  go,  nature 
in  her  liberty,  not  as  servant  of  all  work  in  the  hands  of  the  agriculturist,  nor 
stiffened  into  court-dress  by  the  landscape-gardener.  It  must  be  the  pure 
wild  volition  and  energy  of  the  creation  which  they  follow,  not  subdued  to 
the  furrow,  and  cicatrized  to  the  pollard,  not  persuaded  into  proprieties,  nor 
pampered  into  diseases.  Let  them  work  by  the  torrent  side,  and  in  the  forest 
shadows ;  not  by  purling  brooks  and  under  "  tonsile  shades."  It  is  impossible 
to  enter  here  into  discussion  of  what  man  can  or  cannot  do  by  assisting  natural 
operations ;  it  is  an  intricate  question :  nor  can  I,  without  anticipating  what 
I  shall  have  hereafter  to  advance,  show  how  or  why  it  happens  that  the  race- 
horse is  not  the  artist's  ideal  of  a  horse,  nor  a  prize  tulip  his  ideal  of  a  flower ; 
but  so  it  is.  As  far  as  the  painter  is  concerned,  man  never  touches  nature 
but  to  spoil ;  he  operates  on  her  as  a  barber  would  on  the  Apollo ;  and  if  he 
sometimes  increases  some  particular  power  or  excellence,  strength  or  agility 

^  [Rippinffille  (1798-18^9),  painter  and  writer  on  art,  and  conductor  of  The  Artiti 
and  Amateur*  Magazine  (1843-4),  to  which  he  oontributed  variooa  papers  in  aoeord 
with  the  sentiments  above  given.] 
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bj  the  artist  frmn  his  fbrmer  stodies^  or  fresh  studies  made 
expressly  for  the  puipose^  leaving  as  little  as  possible — nxMung^ 
in  fact»  beyond  their  ecmnection  and  amngement — to  mete 
imagination.  Unally,  when  his  pietiue  is  thus  perliectly 
nalued  in  all  its  parts,  let  him  dash  as  much  of  it  out  as  he 
likes;  throw,  if  he  wiU,  mist  round  it,  darkness,  or  ijiinding 
and  confused  li^^t,  whatever,  in  fiut,  inqietuous  feeling  or 
v%orous  imagination  may  dictate  or  desire;  the  fenns,  once 
so  laboriously  realized,  will  come  out,  whenever  they  do  occur, 
with  a  startling  and  impressive  truth  which  the  uncertainty 
in  ynhkb  they  are  veiled  will  enhance  rather  than  diminish; 
and  the  imagination,  strengthened  by  discipline  and  fed  with 
truth,  will  achieve  the  utmost  of  creation  that  is  possible  to 
finite  mind* 

The  artist  who  thus  works  wiU  soon  find  that  he  cannot 
repeat  himself  if  he  would ;  and  new  fields  of  exertion,  new 
subjects  of  contemplation,  open  to  him  in  nature  day  by  day; 
and  that,  while  others  lament  the  weakness  of  their  inven* 
ticm,  he  has  nothing  to  lament  but  the  shortness  of  life. 

In  the  animal,  tallnessy  or  fhiitf  alnen,  or  solidity  in  the  tree,  he  InTarlaUj 
loaei  that  balmce  of  good  qualities  which  is  the  diief  sign  of  peffeet  spedfie 
tuna ;  abore  all,  he  destroys  the  anpeannoe  of  free  voSibm  and/dUfy,  whid^ 
as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  is  one  ol  the  essential  charaeteis  of  or»anic  beauty. 
Until,  however,  I  can  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  beanty,  the 
only  adyice  I  can  safely  give  the  young  painter  is,  to  keep  dear  of  dover 
Selds  and  parks^  and  to  hold  to  the  unpenctrated  forest  and  the  unAirrowed 
hilL  Iliere  he  will  find  that  every  influence  is  noble,  even  when  destructive ; 
that  decay  itself  is  beautiful ;  and  that,  in  the  elaborate  and  lovely  compodtion 
of  all  things,  if  at  first  sight  it  seems  less  studied  than  the  works  of  men,  the 
appearance  of  Art  is  only  prevented  by  the  presence  of  Power. 

''Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her :  'tis  her  privilege, 
Through  dl  the  jrears  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues. 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men 
Shall  e'er  prevafl  agdnst  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  £dth,  that  dl  which  we  behold 
Is  fuU  of  blessings." 

— ^WoRDSwoBTH  [Tmiem  Abiigfl, 
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And  DOW  but  <me  word  more,^  respectiiig  the  great  artist 
ifdiose  works  have  formed  the  chief  subject  of  this  g  24,  i^  ^ 
treatise.  The  greatest  qualities  of  those  wwks  tkefnmmM, 
have  not  yet  been  so  much  as  touched  upon.  '^^^ 
None  but  their  imitative  excellences  have  been  ^^"^^^ 
proved,  and,  therefore,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  speak  of 
them  must  necessarily  appear  overcharged  and  absurd.  It 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  withheld  the 
fiill  expression  of  it  till  I  had  shown  the  full  grounds  for  it ; 
but  once  written,  such  expression  must  remain  till  I  have 
justified  it.  And,  indeed,  I  think  there  is  enough,  even  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  to  show  that  these  works  are,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  ordinary  critics  of  the  press,  above  all  animadversion, 
and  above  all  praise ;  and  that,  by  the  public,  they  are  not  to 
be  received  as  in  any  way  subjects  or  matters  of  opinion,  but 
of  faith.  We  are  not  to  approach  them  to  be  pleased,  but  to 
be  taught ;  not  to  form  a  judgment,  but  to  receive  a  lesson. 
Our  periodical  writers,  therefore,  may  save  themselves  the 
trouble  either  of  blaming  or  praising:  their  duty  is  not  to 
pronounce  opinions  upon  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  walked 
with  nature  threescore  years ;  but  to  impress  upon  the  public 
the  respect  with  which  they  are  to  be  received,  and  to  make 
request  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  England,  that  he 
would  now  touch  no  unimportant  work,  that  he  would  not 
spend  time  on  slight  or  smfdl  pictures,  but  give  to  the  nation 
a  series  of  grand,  consistent,  systematic,  and  completed  poems.' 
We  desire  that  he  should  follow  out  his  own  thoughts  and 
intents  of  heart,  without  reference  to  any  human  authority. 

^  ['^  And  now  but  one  word  .  .  .  but  of  fiuth,"  ed.  1  (only)  for  this  pMiage  rMidf 
briefly : — 

'^With  respect  to  the  fp'eat  artist  whose  works  have  formed  the  ekief 
subject  of  this  treatise,  the  duty  of  the  press  is  clear.  He  is  above  all 
criticism,  beyond  all  animadversion,  and  beyond  all  praise.  His  works  are 
not  to  be  received  as  in  any  way  subjects  or  matters  of  opinion ;  bat  of 
FViith."] 

«  [Ed.  1  (only)  adds  :— 

*^  poems,  using  no  means  nor  vehicle  capable  of  any  kind  of  change.  We 
do  not  presume  to  form  even  so  much  as  a  wish,  or  an  ides,  respecting  tb« 
manner  or  matter  of  anything  proceeding  from  his  hand.  We  desire  only 
that  he  would  follow  .  .  ."] 
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But  we  request,  in  all  humility,  that  those  thoughts  may  be 
seriously  and  loftily  given ;  and  that  the  whole  power  of  his 
unequalled  intellect  may  be  exerted  in  the  production  of  such 
works  as  may  remain  for  ever,  for  the  teaclung  of  the  nations. 
In  all  that  he  says,  we  believe ;  in  all  that  he  does,  we  trust.* 
It  is  therefore  that  we  pray  him  to  utter  nothing  lightly ;  to 
do  nothing  regardlessly.  He  stands  upon  an  eminence,  from 
which  he  looks  back  over  the  imiverse  of  Gk>d  and  forward 
over  the  generations  of  men.     Let  every  work  of  his  hand  be 

*  It  has  been  hinted,  in  some  of  the  reviews  of  the  second  volume  of  this 
work^  that  the  writer's  respect  for  Turner  has  diminished  since  the  above 
passage  was  written.  He  would,  indeed,  have  been  deserving  of  little  atten- 
tion, if,  with  the  boldness  manifested  in  the  preceding  pages,  he  had  advanced 
opinions  based  on  so  infirm  foundation  as  that  the  course  of  three  years  could 
effect  modification  in  them.  He  was  justified  by  the  sudden  accession  of 
power  which  the  works  of  the  great  artist  exhibited  at  the  period  when  this 
volume  was  first  published,  as  well  as  by  the  low  standard  of  the  criticism  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  in  claiming,  with  respect  to  his  then  works,  a  sub- 
mission of  judgment  greater  indeed  than  may  generally  be  accorded  to  even 
the  highest  human  intellect,  yet  not  greater  than  such  a  master  might  legiti- 
mately claim  from  such  critics ;  and  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  form  of  advocacy 
into  which  the  preceding  chapters  necessarily  fell  has  been  already  stated 
more  than  once.  In  the  following  sections  it  became  necessary,  as  they  treated 
a  subject  of  intricate  relations  and  peculiar  difficulty,  to  obtain  a  more  general 
view  of  the  scope  and  operation  of  art,  and  to  avoid  all  conclusions  in  any  wise 
referable  to  the  study  of  particular  painters.  The  reader  will  therefore  find, 
not  that  lower  rank  is  attributed  to  Turner,  but  that  he  is  henceforward  com- 
pared with  the  greatest  men,  and  occupies  his  true  position  among  the  most 
noble  of  all  time.^ 

*  [Note  first  introduced  in  ed.  3.  The  occasion  of  the  note  is  explained  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  by  Ruskin  to  W.  H.  Harrison,  written  at  Vevay, 
August  12,  1846  :— 

"  I  answered  the  Athenaum  when  it  wrote  politely  ;  its  rascality  and  rude- 
ness put  it  under  the  mark  of  answer  now.     Still,  as  it  and  some  others  hint 
that  my  views  of  Turner  have  changed,  I  should  be  glad,  if  there  be  time,  to 
add  the  note  on  the  next  page,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume — putting  it  in 
the  form  of  a  note  to  the  sentence  '  in  all  that  he  says  we  believe,  in  all  that 
he  does  we  trust'     1  think  this  would  be  well  at  any  rate,  as  many  readers 
might  fancy  the  same  thing.      I  shall  come  back  to  Turner  in  the  third 
volume." 
The  MS.  of  the  note  (preserved  among  Harrison's  papers)  shows  a  few  variations  from 
the  printed  text;  as,  e.g.  " shaUow  foundation"  for  "infirm.**    The  reference  is  to  a 
very  abusive  review  of  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters  in  the  Athenceum  for 
July  25,  1846  (No.  978,  pp.  765-767),  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer  said,  "He 
begins  his  book  with  a  contrite  avowal  of  over-hastiness,  and  he  ends  it  with  a  recan- 
tation of  his  former  creed  about  Mr.  Turner's  infallible  paintership. "] 
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a  history  of  the  one,  and  a  lesson  to  the  other.  Let  each 

exertion  of  his  mighty  mind  be  both  hymn  and  prophecy; 
adoration  to  the  Deity,  revelation  to  muikind.^ 


POSTSCRIPT* 


The  above  passage  was  written  in  the  year  1848;  too  late. 
It  is  true,  that,  soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  the 
abuse  of  the  press,  which  had  been  directed  against  Turner 
with  unceasing  virulence  during  the  production  of  his  noblest 
works,  sank  into  timid  animadversion,  or  changed  into  unin- 
telligent praise;  but  not  before  illness,  and,  in  some  degree, 
mortification,  had  enfeebled  the  hand  and  chilled  the  heart 
of  the  painter.* 

This  year  (1851)  he  has  no  picture  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy ;  and  the  I^mes  of  May  8rd  says, ''  We  miss  those 

works  of  INSPIRATION  I '' 

VTe  miss  1  Who  misses  ?  The  populace  of  England  rolls 
by  to  weary  itself  in  the  great  bazaar  of  Kensington,  little 
thinking  that  a  day  wiU  come  when  those  veiled  vestals  and 
prancing  amazons,  and  goodly  merchandize  of  precious  stones 
and  gold,  will  all  be  forgotten  as  though  they  had  not  been, 
but  that  the  light  which  has  faded  fix>m  the  walls  of  the 
Academy  is  one  which  a  million  of  Koh-i-Noors  could  not 
rekindle,  and  that  the  year  1851  will,  in  the  far  future,  be 
remembered  less  for  what  it  has  displayed  than  for  what  it  has 
withdrawn. 

Denmark  Hill^ 

JwM,  1851. 
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the  prmiM  of  Tamer  in  the  Letter  to  a  College  Friend  of  Dec.  3, 1840,  VoL  I. 
429.] 

I  Postscript  was  added  in  ed.  6  (1861).     With  it  tf.  the  ooneludinf 
in  Rusldn's  reply  to  The  Weekly  Ckrfmide,  Appendix  iL  p.  64IL] 
*  [See  above^  Introduction,  p.  zliL] 
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A    REPLY    TO    "BLACKWOOD'S" 
CRITICISM    OF    TURNER* 

(1836) 

1.  Thoab  who  have  long  bowed  themselves  in  reverence  and  admiration  to  the 
imperial  passing-on  of  the  maiden  meditation  of  their  much  loved  Maga,^ — who 
have  fed  upon  her  thoughts  of  beauty^  and  listened  to  her  words  of  wisdom, — 
mast  inde<Ml  be  grieved  to  meet  with  the  most  exquisite  combination  of  igno- 
rance and  bad  taste  which  she  has  just  presented  to  them,  in  the  shape  of  a 
criticism  on  the  works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  ItA. 

It  usually  happens,  that  people  most  admire  what  they  least  understand. 
In  the  case  of  this  artist  the  rule  is  reversed ;  he  is  admired,  because  under- 
stood, only  by  a  few. 

2.  What  sort  of  a  critic  he  may  be,  to  whom  Maga  has  presented  the  magic 
ring  of  her  authority,  appears  to  me  very  difficult  to  determine.  He  must  have 
a  mind  fastidiously  high  bred,  indeed,  who  complains  of  vulgarity  in  Murillo.' 

^  [This  paper  Tthe  origin  of  which  is  described  in  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  zviiL) 
has  not  hitnerto  Deen  published.  It  is  here  printed  from  a  copy,  in  a  female  hand, 
found  among  Raskin's  MSS.  at  Brantwood,  MS.  Book  viL  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  632).  Some 
account  of  it,  with  one  extract  (the  greater  portion  of  §  5),  was  given  in  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood's  Ltfe  of  Ruskm,  1900,  pp.  46-48.  The  paragraphs  are  here  numbered  for  con- 
venience of  reference. 

In  the  number  of  Blackwood^*  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  October  1896  (vol.  xl.  No.  262) 
there  was  an  article  on  ''The  Exhibitions.''  The  first  portion  of  it  dealt  with  the 
annual  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  then  held  by  the  British  Institution  (pp.  643-549) ; 
the  latter  portion,  with  the  summer  exhibition  of  the  "  Somerset  House  '  (t.e.  Royal 
Academy's)  Exhibition,  pp.  649-666.    Notices  of  Turner's  pictures  occupied  pp.  660-661.] 

'  [This  familiar  term  for  Blackwood  was  simply  a  contraction  of  Maga-zme.] 

'  [In  a  note  on  ''The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  by  Murillo,  the  reviewer  had 
said :  ''There  are  no  less  than  mne  pictures  by  Murillo  in  this  Gallery,  of  large  sisa, 
and  high  pretensions,  and,  to  speak  as  a  merchant,  we  presume  them  to  be  estimated 
at  great  value.  Now  and  then  we  see  a  Madonna  and  Child  by  Murillo  (as  in  the 
Dulwich  Gallery),  which  justifies  a  high  reputation,  but  how  seldom  are  we  entirely 
satisfied  with  his  works !  His  taste  was  too  much  steeped  in  vulgarity,  so  that  he 
rarely  exhibited  any  grace  or  dignity.  In  his  Holy  Families  even,  his  vulgarity  is  too 
often  conspicuous.  The  study  of  beggai^boys  seems  to  have  been  ever  uppermost  in 
his  mind."  A  few  years  later  Ruskin  was  to  adopt  as  his  own  the  opinion  of  Murillo 
which  he  here  denounces ;  see  the  letter  to  Liddell,  below,  p.  670.  For  other  references 
to  Murillo,  in  very  much  the  same  seuse,  see  Modem  Painters,  voL  ii.  pt  iii  see.  i.  ch.  x. 
§  3,  vol.  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  iv.  §  4,  and  7W  Patke,  §  67  <\ 
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He  appears  never  to  have  seen  any  of  this  artist's  more  elevated  pieces.  It  is 
true  that  his  virgins  are  never  such  Goddess-mothers  as  those  of  Correggio  or 
Raphael^  but  they  are  never  vulgar :  they  are  mortal^  but  into  their  mortal 
features  is  cast  such  a  light  of  holy  loveliness,  such  a  beauty  of  sweet  soul, 
such  an  unfathomable  love,  as  renders  them  occasionally  no  unworthy  rivals 
of  the  imaginations  of  the  higher  masters.  He  has  observed  with  truth  that 
the  pictures  in  the  British  Institution  are  not  favourable  specimens  of  the 
master;  ^  I  even  doubt  if  the  "  Angels  coming  to  Abraham  "  be  from  his  hand : 
but  he  does  not  seem  aware  that  the  "  Holy  Family  "  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery  ' 
is  as  much  inferior  to  some  of  his  higher  efforts,  as  it  is  superior  to  the  paint- 
ings in  the  British  Institution. 

S,  With  regard  to  his  remarks  on  Turner,  I  will  take  them  in  order : ' — 
If  he  had  expressed  himself  grammatically,  I  believe  he  would  have  affirmed 
that  the  "  Venice  of  Juliet  and  her  Nurse  "  was  a  composition  from  models  of 

^  [The  nine  Murillos  exhibited  were  **  The  ABsamption  of  the  Virgin  "  (Lord  Ash- 
burtoa) ;  *'  St.  Francis  with  the  Infant  Saviour  "  (Lord  Cowley) ;  "  The  Angels  coming 
to  Abraham  "  and ''  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal "  (Duke  of  Sutherland) ;  ''  San  Julian," 
''  St  Joseph  leading  the  In&nt  Saviour,  who  carries  a  basket  with  carpenter's  tool%" 
''Santa  Kosa — espousing  the  Infant  SiEiviour,"  ''Virgin  of  the  Assumption,"  and 
"  Portrait  of  Don  Andres  de  Andrade  and  his  favourite  dog  "  (J.  M.  Brackenoury,  Esq.). 
In  "The  Angels  coming  to  Abraham"  the  critic  had  complained  of  its  frey  tone, 
adding,  "  With  regard  to  the  angels,  we  should  certainly  wish  their '  visits  to  be  few  and 
£sr  between.'  But  for  some  angelic  indications,  we  should  have  thought  the  apparent 
unwillingness  of  Abraham  to  receive  them  quite  justified,  and  should  such  sasptdous* 
looking  characters  darken  the  door  of  any  respectable  citizen  of  Cheapside,  there  ia 
little  doubt  that  he  would  look  out  for  the  policeman."] 

*  [Lb  Madonna  del  Rosario,  No.  281  (formerly  347). 

'  Rumor's  pictures  at  the  Academy  in  1836  were  No.  73,  "Juliet  and  her  Nurse" 
(now  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  O.  H.  P^ne,  of  New  York),  No.  144,  "  Rome  from 
Mount  Aventine  *'  (now  Lord  Rosebery's),  and  No.  202,  "  Mercury  and  Argus "  (now 
Lord  Strathcona's).  Blackwood 9  criticisms  were  as  follows  :  "  'Juliet  and  her  Nurse. ^ 
— ^That  is  indeed  a  strange  jumble — 'confusion  worse  confounded.'  It  is  neither  sun- 
light, moonlight,  nor  starlight,  nor  firelight,  though  there  is  an  attempt  at  a  display 
of  fireworks  in  one  corner,  and  we  conjecture  that  these  are  meant  to  be  stars  in  the 
heavens — if  so,  it  is  a  versification  of  Hamlet's  extravagant  madness — 

'  Doubt  that  the  stars  are  fire  ; 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
Doubt  Truth  to  be  a  liar ; ' 

but  with  such  a  Juliet  you  would  certainly  doubt '  I  love.'  Amidst  so  many  absurdities, 
we  scarcely  stop  to  ask  why  Juliet  and  her  nurse  should  be  at  Venice.  For  the  scene 
is  a  composition  as  from  models  of  different  parts  of  Venice,  thrown  higgledy-piggledy 
together,  streaked  blue  and  pink,  and  thrown  into  a  flour  tub.  Poor  Juliet  has  been 
steeped  in  treacle  to  make  her  look  sweet,  and  we  feel  apprehensive  lest  tlie  mealy 
architecture  should  stick  to  her  petticoat,  and  flour  it" 

Of  "  Rome  from  Mount  Aventine,"  the  critic  said  that  it  was  "a  most  unpleasant 
mixture,  wherein  white  gamboge  and  raw  sienna  are,  with  childish  execution,  daubed 
together." 

^'  But/'  he  added,  "  we  think  the  '  Hanging  Committee '  should  be  mutpend^  from 
their  office  for  admitting  his  'Mercury  and  Argus,  No.  102.*  It  is  perfectly  childish. 
All  blood  and  chalk.  There  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  a  Mercury  to  put  out  Argus's 
eyes ;  the  horrid  glare  would  have  made  him  shut  the  whole  hundred,  and  have  made 
Mercury  stone  blind.  Turner  reminds  us  of  the  man  who  sold  his  shadow,  and  that  he 
might  not  appear  singular,  will  not  let  anything  in  the  world  have  a  shadow  to  show 
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different  parts  of  the  dty,  thrown,  as  he  elegantly  expresses  it»  "  higgledy- 
pigffledy  together."  Now,  it  is  no  such  thing;  it  is  a  view  taken  from  the 
roots  of  the  houses  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  St  Mark's  place,  having  the 
lagoon  on  the  right,  and  the  column  and  church  of  St  Mark  in  front  The 
view  is  accurate  in  every  particular,  even  to  the  number  of  divisions  in  the 
Gothic  ^  of  the  Doge's  palace.  It  would,  I  think,  be  as  well  if  your  critic 
wocdd  take  something  more  certain  than  his  own  vague  ideas  to  bear  witness 
to  a  fact  which  tends  to  the  depreciation  of  a  picture,  and  which  was  to  be 
anerted  by  Maga. 

He  next  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  Turner  is  out  of  nature.  Perhaps, 
since  he  has  made  this  most  singular  discovery,  he  may  have  an  idea  that 
^  there's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark,  but  he's  an  arrant  knave."  He 
may  even  have  supposed  that  there  never  actually  existed  such  a  thing  as 
Ariel ;  may  have  suspected  that  Oberon  and  Titania  never  walked  the  tui^  of 
Athenian  forests ;  nay,  the  far  more  singular  idea  may  have  entered  his  peri- 
cranium, that  the  super-imposition  of  an  ass's  head  on  his  own  shoulders  would 
be  "  out  of  nature."  Turner  may  be  mad :  I  daresay  he  is,  inasmuch  as  highest 
genius  is  allied  to  madness ;  but  not  so  stark  mad  as  to  profess  to  paint  nature. 
He  paints  from  nature,  and  pretty  far  from  it,  too ;  and  he  would  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed who  looked  in  his  pictures  for  a  possible  scene.  Are  we  to  quarrel 
with  him  for  this  ?  If  we  are,  let  us  at  once  condemn  to  oblivion  the  ^nest 
works  of  the  imagination  of  our  poets:  ''The  Ancient  Mariner"  and 
*'  Christabel "  must  be  vile, — "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  absurd, — much  of  Shake- 
speare detestable, — Milton  ridiculous, — Spenser  childish.  Alas !  the  spirit  of 
all  poetry  must  come  under  the  animadversions  of  this  sweeping  rule. 

4.  Your  critic  finds  much  fault  with  Turner's  colour.  I  tlHnk  he  himself 
has  a  rather  singular  idea  of  colour  when  he  remarks  of  a  yellow  petticoat,  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  treacle.  I  suppose,  however,  this  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  paltry  pun  which  follows.  He  goes  on  to  remark  that  his  execu- 
tion is  ''childish."  Of  all  artists.  Turner  is  perhaps  the  least  deserving  of 
such  blame ;  he  can  produce  instantaneous  effect  by  a  roll  of  his  brush,  and, 
with  a  few  dashes  of  mingled  colour,  will  express  the  most  complicated  sub- 
ject :  the  means  employed  appear  more  astonishingly  inadequate  to  the  effect 

Produced  than  in  any  other  master.      No  one  can  deny  that  the  faults  of 
'umer  are  numerous,  and  perhaps  more  egregious  than  those  of  any  other 
great  existing  artist ;  but  if  he  has  greater  faults,  he  has  also  greater  beauties. 

5.  The  critic  affirms  that  he  has  deprived  the  sun  of  his  birthright  to  cast 
shadows.  Now  the  manner  in  which  Turner  makes  his  visible  sunbeams  walk 
over  his  foregrounds  towards  the  spectator,  is  one  of  his  most  peculiar  beauties ; 

for  love  or  money.  .  .  .  He  has  robbed  the  sun  ofhis  birthright  to  cast  shadows.  When- 
ever Nature  shall  dispense  with  them  too,  and  shall  make  trees  like  brooms,  and  this 
green  earth  to  alternate  between  brimstone  and  white,  set  off  with  brightest  blues  that 
no  lons:er  shall  keep  their  distance ;  when  oows  shall  be  made  of  white  paper,  and 
milk-white  figures  represent  pastoral,  and  when  human  eves  shall  be  happily  gifted  with  a 
kaleidoscopic  power  to  pattemize  all  confusion,  and  shall  become  ophthalmia  proof,  then 
will  Turner  be  a  greater  painter  than  ever  the  world  yet  saw,  or  than  ever  the  world, 
constituted  as  it  is  at  present,  wishes  to  see.  It  is  grievous  to  see  genius,  that  it  might 
outstrip  all  others,  fly  off  into  mere  eoeentridties,  where  it  ought  to  stand  alone,  because 
none  to  follow  it"] 

1  [By  "  the  Gothic  "  is  here  meant  (as  in  Poems,  Vol  II.  p.  402)  ''  the  structure  and 
(Of  arch "  (see  Prmimrita,  ii.  ch.  vi.  §  114).] 
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md  In  this  very  pietnreof  ^Ifercmyaiid  Aigus*'  it  it  tniinitebly  ine^— and  it 
produced  bj  tM  eiqaiilte  peiqpeetive  of  hit  wbMdomm,  mad  the  lingwhr  linid 
tints  of  his  refeeted  lifffati. 


Hie  oonnolsseiir  femsiks,  a  few  psges  finrther  on,  that  "mm*  oumuusiUosi 
is  qflm  made  out  bj  Ilghtii  shade,  and  coloor/'^  Will  he  inferm  as  woat  else 
it  could  be  made  out  bwf  Form  does  a  little ;  but  nothing  compared  to  ll|^i^ 
shade,  and  coloiir ;  and  this  he  proceeds  to  assme  os  the  grsTer  csnnot  givok 
A  mod  engraTcr  csn  express  any  Tariety  of  cokNur,  finr  thero  is  as  modi  ug^ 
and  shade  in  pme  colour  as  in  nentrsl  tints ;  snd  it  is  this  power  of  giving 
light  and  shaoe  by  pore  coloor  in  whidi  Turner  so  pecuUsily  ezedi^  and  by 
which  his  pictures  become  so  wonderfullv  adapted  lor  enmvhiff;*  (far  I  pte- 
some  that  even  this  Zoilus*  of  Turner  will  not  Tcnture  to  deny  uat  engmvtegs 
ftom  Turner  are  [not*]  inimitsbly  fine,  and  unajqiroaehable  qr  those  mm  t£e 
psintinn  of  any  other  artist ;)  and  this  pecuUarli^  in  Us  manner  b  remaikality 
dbsenrsble  in  "Ifereniy  and  Argus,"  far  though  the  shadows  of  the  compll- 
eated  faregroond  are  beantiiully  true,  they  are  all  expressed  by  colour.  Tnat 
tills  b  contrsiy  to  nature,  and  to  the  rum  of  Art,  I  do  not  deny  $  and  there- 
fare  it  b  a  great  pity  that  the  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Turner,  which  b 
almost  universal  among  artists^  raises  up  so  many  imitators.    He  b  a  meteor. 


dashing  on  In  a  path  of  fl^ory  which  iXL  may  admire,  but  in  whldi  none 
faUoir:  and  hb  imitators  must  be,  snd  always  have  been,  moths  flutteting 
alMMit  the  lights,  into  which  if  they  enter  they  are  destroyed.* 

5,  Hb  imagination  b  Shakespearisn  in  its  mightiness.  Hsd  the  scene  of 
"Juliet  and  her  Nurse"  risen  up  before  the  mind  of  a  poet,and  beendescritied 
In  ''words  that  bum,"*  it  had  been  the  admimtion  of  the  world:  but,  placed 
befaro  us  on  the  csnvass,  it  becomes — ^what  critics  of  the  brush  and  psilet  may 
sImw  their  wit  upon  at  iJie  ezpence  of  their  judgement ;  snd  what  reel  arlbts 
and  men  of  feeling  and  taste  snci^  admire,  but  dare  not  attempt  to  indtale. 
Ifany-coloured  mists  are  floating  above  the  distant  dty,  but  sndi  mbts  as  yon 
might  imagine  to  be  aetherial  spfaits,  soub  of  the  mighty  dead  breathed  ont 
of  the  toDHM  of  Italy  Into  the  blue  of  her  bright  heaven,  and  wandering  in 
vague  and  infinite  glory  around  the  earth  that  they  have  loved.     Instinct  vrith 

^^  pn  prsbing  Dsob/s  ''Opening  of  the  Sixth  Sesl,"  the  reviewer  ssid  (pu  6M)|: 
"The  print  gives  not  the  composition,  for  even  composition  is  often  made  oat  oy  light 
snd  sluide  and  colour,  which,  where  the  tones  are  so  varied,  the  graver  will  fidTto 
givc'T 

*  [Raskin^B  first  knowledge  of  Turner  was  derived  from  engravinas,  and  especially 
from  the  vignettes  in  Rogers'  Itafy  (tee  PnBterita,l  ch.  i.  §  28).  To  these  he  often 
refers  in  hia  fwmUia :  see  VoL  1.  pp.  233,  243.  For  Turner  and  the  engmvers,  see 
above,  p.  2d9  n.] 

'  [Zotltts,  the  critical  Thersites  of  sntiquity,  was  Imown  ss  the  ehsstiser  even  of 
Homer  ("  Homeromsstiz  ").    He  also  flew  at  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  other  great  writen  :— 

"  Ingenium  magni  livor  detrectat  Homeri : 
Quisqnis  es,  ex  illo,  Zoile,  nomen  habea." 

— Ovrn.  Bern.  Am.  808.] 

*  rrhe  Ma  has  "  not,"  which,  however,  it  clearly  a  mistake.] 

*  [C£  7%0  i\w^  qf  Architecture,  §  4,  in  Vol.  1.  p.  6.] 

•  ["  Bright-eyed  Fancy,  hovering  o'er. 
Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum.*' 

— Gbay  :  Pregrem  ^fFmeg^l 
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the  beauty  of  uncertain  light,  they  move  and  mingle  among  the  pale  stare^  and 
rise  up  into  the  brightness  of  the  illimitable  heaven^  whose  soft^  sad  blue  eye 
gases  down  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  sea  for  ever, — ^that  sea  whose  motion- 
less and  silent  transparency  is  beaming  with  phosphor  light,^  that  emanates  out 
of  its  sapphire  serenity  like  bright  dreams  breathed  into  the  spirit  of  a  deep 
sleep.  And  the  spires  of  the  glorious  city  rise  indistinctly  bright  into  those 
living  mists,  like  pyramids  of  pale  fire  from  some  vast  altar ;  and  amidst  the 
glory  of  the  dream,  there  b  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  multitude  entering  by 
the  eye, — arising  from  the  stillness  of  the  city  like  the  summer  wind  passing 
over  the  leaves  of  the  forest^  when  a  murmur  is  heard  amidst  their  multitude. 

This,  oh  Maga,  is  the  picture  which  your  critic  has  pronounced  to  be  like 
"  models  of  different  parts  of  Venice,  streaked  blue  and  white,  and  thrown 
into  a  flour-tub  "  !  That  this  picture  is  not  seen  by  either  starlight,  sunlight^ 
moonlight,  or  firelight,  is  perfectly  true :  it  is  a  light  of  his  own,  which  na 
other  artist  can  produce, — a  light  which  seems  owing  to  some  phosphorescent 
property  in  the  air.  The  picture  can  be,  and  ought  only  to  be  viewed  as 
embodied  enchantment,  delineated  magic' 

6.  With  regard  to  this  connoisseur's  remarks  on  our  present  school  of 
painting,  I  perfectly  agree  with  him.*  The  meretricious  glare  of  Somerset 
House,  or  of  any  of  our  modem  exhibitions,  is  strikingly  faulty  and  dis- 
agreeable :  but  Turner  is  an  exception  to  all  rules,  and  can  be  judged  by  no 
standard  of  art.  In  a  wildly  magnificent  enthusiasm,  he  rushes  through  the 
aetherial  dominions  of  the  world  of  his  own  mind, — a  place  inhabited  by  the 
spirits  of  things  ;  he  has  filled  his  mind  with  materials  drawn  from  the  dose  study 
of  nature  (no  artist  has  studied  nature  more  intently) — and  then  changes  and 
combines,  giving  effects  without  absolute  causes,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
seizing  the  soul  and  essence  of  beauty,  without  regarding  the  means  by  which 
it  is  effected. 

7.  It  appears  to  me  that  your  critic  intends  to  refer  to  something  of  this 
sort  when  he  says  (what  he  meant  to  say  I  cannot  tell,  for  he  has  left  it  to 
his  readers  to  express,  as  well  as  to  answer,  his  objections) — he  says  that 
"  genius  ought  to  stand  alone,  because  none  to  follow  it"  Now  if  I  do  him 
the  favour  to  put  this  into  English  for  him,  it  will  be,  I  suppose,  *'  because 
none  are  capable  of  following  it."  Why  should  they  not  be  capable  of  follow- 
ing it  ?  He  might  as  well  tell  us  that  a  man  walked  alone,  because  nobody 
else  walked  with  him.  Have  not  all  persons  the  same  fingers  and  muscles, — 
brushes,  canvass,  and  colours  ?    Genius  cannot  show  itself  by  mere  handling ; — 

^  [A  fiivoarite  expression  of  Raskin  in  his/tioeni/ta:  see  Vol.  II.  p.  94  n.] 
'  [It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  Ruskin  for  these  pictures 
was  shared  hy  Constable.     ''Turner  has  outdone  himself,"  ne  wrote  of  the  eznibition 
of  1836,  '*  he  seems  to  paint  with  tinted  steam,  so  evanescent  and  so  airy"  (Leslie's  lAfe 
of  Constable,  p.  277).] 

'  [In  concluding  his  article  on  the  exhibitions,  the  critic  expressed  the  opinion 
(pp.  554-555)  that  the  arts  had  retrograded  in  this  countrv.  ''  Our  beet  painters,"  he 
said,  ''  were  before  the  Academy.  .  .  .  We  fear  it  is  in  the  nature  of  Academies  and 
their  Exhibitions  to  multiply  artists,  bat  not  to  promote  genius.  Every  exhibitor 
must  strive  to  attract,  and  tms  endeavour  leads  him  beyond  '  the  modesty  of  nature/ 
.  .  .  The  practice,  by-the-bye,  of  touching  and  retouching,  on  the  walls,  before  the 
public  arc  a^lmitted,  should  on  no  account  he  allowed  ;  for  how  can  pictures  painted  in 
one  li^ht  and  retouched  under  another,  and  with  all  meretricious  ^lare  about  them, 
he  expected  to  look  well  when  removed  to  the  quietness  of  a  private  gallery?"] 
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it  b  by  the  di  Sere  ace  in  their  powers  and  prejudices  that  minds  are  dis- 
tinguished. All  genius  is  mannered,  and  frequently  ejccentric ;  and  it  is  nat 
the  effort  of  a  little  mind  to  be  singular,  but  the  doings  of  a  mighty  mind, 
which  wc  perceive  in  the  works  of  Turner,  All  minds  move  in  a  peculiar 
channel,  and  think  and  feel  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Turner  thinks  and  feels 
in  colour ;  he  cannot  help  doing  so*  Nature  has  given  him  a  peculiar  eye, 
and  a  wildly  beautiful  imagination^  and  he  must  obey  its  dictates ;  and  the 
astronomer,  who  observes  the  erratic  course  of  a  comet  with  astonishment 
and  admiration,  would  be  as  reasonable  in  supposing  that  he  could  direct  its 
course,  as  are  the  petty  connoisseurs,  who  imagine  themselves  capable  of 
comprehending,  guiding,  and  dictating  to  the  electric  genius  of  Turner, 

S.  At  the  present  day>  contumely,  and  scorn,  and  animadversion  are  heaped 
on  the  devoted  head  of  this  artist  by  the  short-handed  reporters  of  newspapers, 
and  short-sighted  critics  of  magazines,  innumerable  dogs  are  baying  the 
moon : — do  they  think  she  will  bate  of  her  brightness^  or  aberrate  from  tlie 
majesty  of  her  path  ? 

There  is  no  danger  that  either  the  fame  or  the  feelings  of  Turner  should 
be  hurt  by  such  **  cnticism  '*  z  but  there  i;  danger — imminent  danger— of  in- 
jury to  the  reputation  of  his  critics*  This  is  of  no  consequence  where  those 
critics  are  but  the  writers  of  a  day, — persons  whose  reputation  is  of  as  little 
consequence  as  their  opinion.  But  when  Maga  takes  up  the  pen  of  criticism 
she  should  remember  that  the  injury  of  her  honour  is  profjortionate  to  the 
value  of  her  words,  and  the  weight  of  her  authority:  and  that  authority 
should  be  delegated  to  persons  who  can  judge  accurately,  feel  deeply,  and 
write  correctly;  not  to  critics  of  so  fastidious  a  disposition  as  to  discover 
vulgarity  in  the  mind  of  Murillo,  and  childishness  in  the  pencil  of  Turner. 

Odo6er  1*^,  1836, 
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REPLIES   TO   CRITICISMS   OF 
"MODERN    PAINTERS,"    VOU    I. 

1.    "MODERN  PAINTERS^:    A  REPLY i 

To  the  Editar  of  "  The  Weekly  Chronicle." 

SiR^ — I  was  much  gratified  bj  reading  in  your  columns  of  the  15th* 
instant  a  piece  of  close,  candid,  and  artistical  criticism  on  my  work  entitled 
Modem  Painters.  Serious  and  well-based  criticism  is  at  the  present  day  so 
rare,  and  our  periodicals  are  filled  so  universally  with  the  splenetic  jargon  or 
meaningless  praise  of  ignorance,  that  it  is  no  small  pleasure  to  an  author  to 
meet  either  with  praise  which  he  can  view  with  patience,  or  censure  which 
he  can  regard  with  respect  I  seldom,  therefore,  read,  and  have  never  for  an 
instant  thought  of  noticing,  the  ordinary  animadversions  of  the  press ;  but  the 
critique  on  Modem  Painters  in  your  pages  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  both 
of  knowledge  and  feeling ;  and  is  at  once  so  candid  and  so  keen,  so  honest 
and  so  subtle,  that  I  am  desirous  of  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  points  on 
which  it  principally  touches — they  are  of  importance  to  art ;  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  writer  is  desirous  only  of  elucidating  truth,  not  of  upholding 
a  favourite  error.  With  respect  first  to  Caspar's  painting  of  the  '^  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac."  It  is  not  on  the  faith  of  any  single  shadow  that  I  have  pronounced 
the  time  intended  to  be  near  noon  ' — though  the  shadow  of  the  two  figures 
being  very  short,  and  cast  from  the  spectator,  is  in  itself  conclusive.  The 
whole  system  of  chiaroscuro  of  the  picture  is  lateral;  and  the  light  is 
expressly  shown  not  to  come  from  the  distance  by  its  breaking  brightly  on 
the  bit  of  rock  and  waterfall  on  the  left,  from  which  the  high  copse  wood 
altogether  intercepts  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  horizon.  There  are 
multitudes  of  pictures  by  Gaspar  with  this  same  effect — leaving  no  doubt 
whatever  on  my  mind  that  they  are  all  manufactured  by  the  same  approved 
redpe,  probably  given  him  by  Nicholas,  but  worked  out  by  Gaspar  with  the 
clumsiness  and  vulgarity  which  are  invariably  attendant  on  the  efforts  of  an 
inferior  mind  to  realise  the  ideas  of  a  greater.  The  Italian  masters  universally 
make  the  horizon  the  chief  light  of  their  picture,  whether  the  effect  intended 
be  of  noon  or  evening.     Gaspar,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  graduation, 

^  [From  The  Weekly  Chronicle,  September  23,  184a  Reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the 
Ohace.  X880,  vol.  i.  pp.  3-13.] 

*  [It  should  be  16th,  the  criticism  having  appeared  in  the  preceding  weekly  iaiue. 
For  an  extract  from  the  criticism,  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  xxxr.] 

>  [See  above,  p.  283.1 

III.  •«  2  B 
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washes  his  sky  half  blue  and  half  yellow^  and  separates  the  two  colours  by 
a  line  of  cloud.  In  order  to  get  his  light  conspicuous  and  clear^  he  washes 
the  rest  of  his  sky  of  a  dark  deep  blue,  without  any  thoughts  about  time  of 
day  or  elevation  of  sun,  or  any  such  minutiae ;  finally,  having  frequently  found 
the  convenience  of  a  black  foreground,  Mrith  a  bit  of  light  coming  in  round 
the  comer,  and  probably  having  no  conception  of  the  possibility  of  painting 
a  foreground  on  any  other  principle,  he  naturally  falls  into  the  usual  method 
— blackens  it  all  over,  touches  in  a  few  rays  of  lateral  light,  and  turns  out  a 
very  respectable  article ;  for  in  such  language  only  should  we  express  the 
completion  of  a  picture  painted  throughout  on  conventional  principles, 
without  one  reference  to  nature,  and  without  one  idea  of  the  painter's  own. 
With  respect  to  Salvator's  "  Mercury  and  the  Woodman,"  ^  your  critic  has 
not  allowed  for  the  effect  of  time  on  its  blues.  They  are  now,  indeed,  sobered 
and  brought  down,  as  is  every  other  colour  in  the  picture,  until  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish  any  of  the  details  in  its  darker  parts ;  but  they  have 
been  pure  and  clean,  and  the  mountain  is  absolutely  the  same  colour  as  the 
open  part  of  the  sky.  When  I  say  it  is  "  in  full  light,"  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  the  highest  light  of  the  picture,  (for  no  distant  mountain  can  be  so,  when 
compared  with  bright  earth  or  white  clouds,)  but  that  no  accidental  shadow 
is  cast  upon  it ;  that  it  is  under  open  sky,  and  so  illumined  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  difference  in  hue  between  its  light  and  dark  sides,  at  which 
Salvator  has  not  even  hinted. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  focal  distances,^  your  critic,  in 
common  with  many  very  clever  people  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject, 
has  confused  the  obscurity  of  objects  which  are  laieralfy  out  of  the  focal  range, 
with  that  of  objects  which  are  directly  out  of  the  focal  distance.  If  all  objects 
in  a  landscape  were  in  the  same  plane,  they  should  be  represented  on  the 
plane  of  the  canvas  with  equal  distinctness,  because  the  eye  has  no  greater 
lateral  range  on  the  canvas  than  in  the  landscape,  and  can  only  command 
a  point  in  each.  But  this  point  in  the  landscape  may  present  an  intersection 
of  lines  belonging  to  different  distances, — as  when  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  tuft 
of  grass,  cuts  against  the  horizon :  and  yet  these  different  distances  cannot  be 
discerned  together :  we  lose  one  if  we  look  at  the  other,  so  that  no  painful 
intersection  of  lines  is  ever  felt.  But  on  the  canvass,  as  the  lines  of  fore- 
ground and  of  distance  are  on  the  same  plane,  they  will  be  seen  together 
whenever  they  intersect,  painfully  and  distinctly;  and,  therefore,  unless  we 
make  one  series,  whether  near  or  distant,  obscure  and  indefinite,  we  shall 
always  represent  as  visible  at  once  that  which  the  eye  can  only  perceive 
by  two  separate  acts  of  seeing.  Hold  up  your  finger  before  this  page,  six 
inches  from  it.  If  you  look  at  the  edge  of  your  finger,  you  cannot  see  the 
letters ;  if  you  look  at  the  letters,  you  cannot  see  the  edge  of  your  finger, 
but  as  a  confused,  double,  misty  line.  Hence  in  painting,  you  must  either 
take   for  {your J  subject   the  finger   or   the   letters ;   you   cannot   paint   both 

*  [See  above,  p.  281.  The  critic  of  the  Chronicle  had  written  that  the  rocky  moun- 
tains in  this  picture  ''are  not  sky-blue,  neither  are  they  near  enough  for  detail  of  crag 
to  be  seen,  neither  are  they  in  full  light,  but  are  quite  as  indistinct  as  they  would  be 
in  nature,  and  just  the  colour."] 

*  [See  above,  p.  322.  "Turner  introduced  a  new  era  in  landscape  art,  ...  in- 
tended to  repose."  To  that  passage  the  critic  of  the  Chronicle  had  objected,  attempting 
to  show  that  it  would  result  in  Nature  being  '^  represented  with  just  half  the  quantity 
of  light  and  colour  that  she  possesses."] 
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distinctly  without  violation  of  truth.  It  is  of  no  consequence  how  quick 
the  change  of  the  eye  may  be ;  it  is  not  one  whit  quicker  than  its  change 
from  one  part  of  the  horison  to  another^  nor  are  the  two  intersecting 
distances  more  visible  at  the  same  time  than  two  opposite  portions  of  a 
landscape  to  which  it  passes  in  succession.  Whenever^  therefore,  in  a 
landscape,  we  look  from  the  foreground  to  the  distance,  the  foreground  is 
subjected  to  two  degrees  of  indistinctness :  the  first,  that  of  an  object  lateralfy 
out  of  the  focus  of  the  eye;  and  the  second,  that  of  an  object  directfy  out 
of  the  focus  of  the  eye ;  being  too  near  to  be  seen  with  the  focus  adapted 
to  the  distance.  In  the  picture,  when  we  look  from  the  foreground  to  the 
distance,  the  foreground  is  subjected  only  to  <me  degree  of  indistinctness, 
that  of  being  out  of  the  latend  range;  for  as  both  the  painting  of  the 
distance  and  of  the  foreground  are  on  the  same  plane,  they  are  seen 
together  with  the  same  focus.  Hence  we  must  supply  the  second  degree 
of  indistinctness  by  slurring  with  the  brush,  or  we  shall  have  a  severe  and 
painful  intersection  of  near  and  distant  lines,  impossible  in  nature.  Finally,  a 
very  false  principle  is  implied  by  part  of  what  is  advanced  by  your  critic — 
which  has  led  to  infinite  error  in  art,  and  should  therefore  be  instantly  com- 
bated whenever  it  were  hinted — ^that  the  ideal  is  different  from  the  true.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  perfection  of  truth.  The  Apollo  is  not  AfaUe 
re|H'esentation  of  man,  but  the  most  perfect  representation  of  all  that  is  con- 
stant and  essential  in  man, — ^free  from  the  accidents  and  evils  whicii  corrupt 
the  truth  of  his  nature.^  Supposing  we  are  describing  to  a  naturalist  some 
animal  he  does  not  know,  and  we  tell  him  we  saw  one  with  a  hump  on  its 
back,  and  another  with  strange  bends  in  its  legs,  and  another  with  a  long  tail, 
and  another  with  no  tail,  he  will  ask  us  directly,  but  what  is  its  irue  form, 
what  is  its  real  form  ?  This  truth,  this  reality,  which  he  requires  of  us,  is  the 
ideal  form,  that  which  is  hinted  at  by  all  the  individuab, — aimed  at,  but  not 
arrived  at  But  never  let  it  be  said  that,  when  a  painter  is  defying  the  princi- 
ples of  nature  at  every  roll  of  his  brush,  as  I  have  shown  that  Caspar  does, 
when,  instead  of  working  out  the  essential  characters  of  specific  form,  and 
raising  those  to  their  highest  degree  of  nobility  and  beauty,  he  is  casting  all 
character  aside,  and  carrying  out  imperfection  and  accident ;  never  let  it  be 
said,  in  excuse  for  such  degradation  of  nature,  that  it  is  done  in  pursuit  of  the 
Ideal  As  well  miffht  this  be  said  in  defence  of  the  promising  sketch  of  the 
human  form  pasted  on  the  wainscoat  behind  the  hope  of  the  family — artist 
and  musician  of  equal  power — ^in  the  '^  Blind  Fiddler."  '  Ideal  beauty  is  the 
generalization  of  consummate  knowledge,  the  concentration  of  perfect  truth, 
— not  the  abortive  vision  of  ignorance  in  its  study.  Nor  was  there  ever  yet 
one  conception  of  the  human  mind  beautiful,  but  as  it  was  based  on  truth. 

^  [The  pasnge  in  the  Ckrwiele  nn  thus:  ''The  Apollo  is  but  an  ideal  of  the 
human  form ;  no  figure  ever  moulded  of  fiesh  and  blood  was  like  it."  With  the  obfee- 
tion  to  this  critieism  we  may  compare  the  paanae  above,  ^  111,  where  the  ideal  Is 
defined  as  "  the  utmost  degree  of  beauty  of  whid  the  species  is  capable."  See  also 
Modem  PahUere,  vol.  iL  sec  i.  ch.  ziiL  §  2 ; — ''The  perfect  idea  of  the  form  and  eon- 
dition  in  which  all  the  properties  of  the  spedes  are  fully  developed  is  called  the 
Ideal  of  the  spedes;"  and  "That  unfortunate  distinctness  between  Idealism  and 
Realism  which  leads  most  people  to  imagine  tiiat  the  Ideal  is  opposed  to  the  Real, 
and  therefore  folse."] 

*  [This  Dieture  of  Sir  David  Wilkie's  was  presented  to  the  Natiooal  GalleiT  (No. 
M)  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  in  1828.    For  ether  vsteenees  to  WOki^  see  p^  81 «.] 
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Whenever  we  leave  nature,  we  fall  immeasurablj  beneath  her.  So^  again, 
I  find  fault  with  the  "  ropy  wreath  "  of  Caspar,^  not  because  he  chose  maaij 
eloud  instead  of  light  cloud ;  but  because  he  has  drawn  his  massj  cloud /oiliefy, 
making  it  look  tough  and  powerless,  like  a  chain  of  Bologna  sausages,  instead 
of  gifUng  it  with  the  frangible  and  elastic  vastness  of  nature's  mountaiil 
vapour. 

Finally,  Sir,  why  must  it  be  only  ''  when  he  is  gone  from  us "  ^  that  the 
power  of  our  greatest  English  landscape  painter  is  to  be  acknowledged  ?  (t 
cannot,  indeed,  be  fully  understood  until  the  current  of  years  has  swept  away 
tlie  minor  lights  which  stand  around  it,  and  left  it  burning  alone  ;  but  at  least 
the  scoff  and  the  sneer  might  be  lashed  into  silence,  if  those  only  did  their 
duty  by  whom  it  is  already  perceived.  And  let  us  not  think  that  our  unwortbi- 
ness  has  no  effect  on  the  work  of  the  master.  I  could  be  patient  if  I  thought 
that  no  effect  was  wrought  on  his  noble  mind  by  the  ciy  of  the  populace ;  but, 
soom  it  as  lie  may,  and  does,  it  is  yet  impossible  for  any  human  mind  to  hold 
on  its  course,  with  the  same  energy  and  life,  through  the  oppression  of  a  per* 
petual  hissing,  as  when  it  is  cheered  on  by  the  quick  sympathy  of  its  fellow-men.* 
It  is  not  in  art  as  in  matters  of  political  duty,  where  the  path  is  clear  and  the 
end  visible.  The  springs  of  feeling  may  be  oppressed  or  sealed  by  the  want 
of  an  answer  in  other  bosoms,  though  the  sense  of  principle  cannot  be  blunted 
except  by  the  individual's  onm  error ;  and  though  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
right,  and  the  love  of  what  is  beautiiful,  may  still  support  our  great  painter 
through  the  languor  of  age — and  Heaven  grant  it  may  for  years  to  come — ^yet 
we  cannot  hope  that  he  will  ever  cast  his  spirit  upon  the  canvass  with  the  same 
freedom  and  fire  as  if  he  felt  that  the  voice  of  its  inspiration  was  waited  for 
among  men,  and  dwelt  upon  with  devotion.  Once,  in  ruder  times,  the  work 
of  a  great  painter  *  was  waited  for  through  days  at  his  door,  and  attended  to 
its  place  of  deposition  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  hundred  cities ;  and  painting  rose 
from  that  time,  a  rainbow  upon  the  Seven  Hills,  and  on  the  C3rpre8sed  heights  of 
Fi^sole,  guiding  them  and  lighting  them  for  ever,  even  in  the  stillness  of  their 
decay.     How  can  we  hope  that  England  will  ever  win  for  herself  such  a  crown, 

*  Cimabue.  The  quarter  of  the  town  is  yet  named,  from  the  rejoicing  of  that  day, 
Borgo  AUegri.* 

^  [The  bauk  of  cloud  in  the  "  Sacrifice  of  Isaac "  is  spoken  of  above,  p.  376,  as 
"  a  ropy,  tough-looking  wreath."    On  this  the  reviewer  commented.] 

*  f"  We  agree "  (wrote  the  Chronicle)  *'  with  the  writer  in  almost  every  word  he 
says  about  this  great  artist ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  when  he  is  gone  from  among 
ns,  his  memory  will  receive  the  honour  due  to  his  living  genius."  Cf,  with  this 
passage  the  postscript  (above,  p.  631),  written  in  June  1851.  ] 

»    Cf.  A  Joy  for  Ever,  §  26.J 

*  [The  picture  thus  honoured  was  that  of  the  Virgin,  painted  for  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  where  it  now  hangs  in  the  Rucellai  Chapel.  ''  This  work  was 
an  object  of  so  much  admiration  to  the  people,  .  .  .  that  it  was  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  other  festal  demonstrations,  from  the  house  of 
Cimabue  to  the  church,  he  himself  being  highly  rewarded  and  honoured  for  it  It 
is  further  reported,  and  may  be  read  in  certain  records  of  old  painters,  that  whilst 
Cimabue  was  painting  this  picture  in  a  garden  near  the  fi;ate  of  San  Pietro,  King 
Charles  the  Elder,  of  Anjou,  passed  through  Florence,  and  the  authorities  of  tiie  city, 
among  other  marks  of  respect,  conducted  him  to  see  the  picture  of  Cimabue.  When 
this  work  was  showu  to  the  king,  it  had  not  before  been  seen  by  any  one ;  wherefore 
all  the  men  and  women  of  Florence  hastened  in  great  crowds  to  admire  it,  making  aU 
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while  the  works  of  her  highest  intellects  are  set  for  the  pointing  of  the  fikigvr 
and  the  sarcasm  of  the  tongue,  and  the  sole  reward  for  the  deep,  earnest,  holy 
labour  of  a  devoted  life,  is  the  weight  of  stone  upon  the  trampled  grave,  where 
the  vain  and  idle  crowd  will  come  to  wonder  how  the  brushes  are  mimicked  in 
the  marble  above  the  dust  of  him  who  wielded  them  in  vain  ? 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 
The  Author  or  ''Modern  Painters." 


«.    ART  CRITICISM  1 

[To  the  EdUor  of  "  The  Artiit  and  Amateur's  Magasine.'*] 

Sir, — Anticipating,  with  much  interest,  your  reply  to  the  candid  and 
earnest  inquiries  of  your  unknown  correspondent,  Matilda  Y.,'  I  am  led  to 
hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  have  some  share  with  you  in  the  pleasant  tadc 
of  confirming  an  honest  mind  in  the  truth.  Subject  always  to  your  animad^ 
version  and  correction,  so  far  as  I  may  seem  to  you  to  be  led  astray  by  my 
peculiar  love  for  the  works  of  the  artist  to  whom  her  letter  refers,  I  yet  trust 
that  in  most  of  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  on  the  points  which  have  per- 
plexed her,  I  shall  be  expressing  not  only  vour  own  opinions,  but  those  of 
every  other  accomplished  artist  who  is  really  acquainted — and  which  of  oor 

posdhle  demonstratioos  of  delight  The  inhahitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  rejoieing 
in  this  occurrence,  ever  afterwards  called  that  place  Borgo  Allegri ;  and  this  nameil 
has  since  retained,  although  in  procets  of  time  it  became  enclosed  within  the  walls  ef 
the  dty  "  (Vasari,  Idves  ^  Pamtert.  Bohn's  edition.  London,  18M.  VoL  L  p.  41^ 
This  well-known  anecdote  may  also  be  found  in  Jameson's  Ear^  Italian  Pamtan, 
p.  12.     Ruskin  refers  to  it  again  in  Lectures  on  Arehiteeture  and  Painting,  S  74.1 

^  [From  The  ArtiH  and  Amateur's  Magazine  (edited  by  £.  V.  Bippingille),  January 
1844,  pp.  280*287.     Reprinted  in  Arrows  qfthe  Ouiee,  1880,  vol.  L  pp.  14-06.J 

*  [Tnis  letter,  though  not  in  form  a  reply  to  criticisms  upon  Modem  Painters,  is  so 
in  fiiet;  and  as  furthermore  it  deals  with  several  matters  touched  upon  in  the  tet 
volume,  it  is  here  included.  Ruskin  wrote  the  letter,  as  the  following  extracts  horn 
his  Diary  show,  in  December  1843 : — 

"Dee,  I,  1843. — Blackguardly  letter  in  Art  Union  and  interesting  one  in 

Rippingille's  thing,  to  be  answered — the  last  at  ^reat  length.     Workmg  hard 

all  day.    Dec,  2. — A  bad,  hard-working  day,  with  my  letter ;  till  I  see  the 

result,  I  cannot  tell  if  a  good  one.     Dee.  4. — ^Finished  and  sent  off  my 

letter." 

The  letter  was  in  replv  to  one  signed  (ostensibly  or  really)  ''Matilda  Y./'  printed  in 

The  Artist  and  Amateurs  Magazine^  p.  285,  December  1843,  and  relating  to  the  opposili 

opinions  held  by  different  critics  of  the  works  of  Turner,  which  were  praised  by  eaam 

as  "  beautiful  and  profoundly  truthful  representations  of  nature,"  "  legitimate  dedao- 

tions  of  a  mighty  intellect,  from  a  Ions;  course  of  scientific  practice, '  whilst  others 

declared  them  to  be  ''  dreary  creations  of  a  distempered  vision  and  a  disordered  mind," 

''executed  without  end,  aim,  or  principle."    ''May  not  these  contradictions,"  wrela 

the  correspondent,  in  the  passage  alluded  to  by  Ruskin,  "  be  in  a  great  measure  the 

result  of  extreme  ignorance  of  art  in  the  great  mass  of  those  persons  who  take  apoQ 

theaaselves  the  oflm  of  critics  and  reviewers?    Can  any  one  be  a  iudge  of  art  whese 

Judgment  is  not  founded  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  nature?    It  is  scarcely  poesiUe 

that  a  mere  knowledge  of  pictures,  however  extensive,  can  qualify  a  man  for  tiM 

arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  public  criticism  of  art*^ 
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English  masters  is  not? — ^with  the  noble  system  of  poetry  and  philosophy 
which  has  been  put  forth  on  canvass,  during  the  last  forty  years,  by  the  great 
painter  who  has  presented  us  with  the  almost  unparalleled  example  of  a  man 
winning  for  himself  the  unanimous  plaudits  of  his  generation  and  time,  and  then 
casting  them  away  like  dust,  that  he  may  build  his  monument — sere  perennius.^ 
Your  correspondent  herself,  in  saying  that  mere  knowledge  of  piciuret 
cannot  qualify  a  man  for  the  office  of  a  critic,  has  touched  the  first  source  of 
the  schisms  of  the  present,  and  of  all  time,  in  questions  of  pictorial  merit. 
We  are  overwhelmed  with  a  tribe  of  critics  who  are  fully  imbued  with  every 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  useful  to  the  picture-dealer,  but  with  none  that  is 
important  to  the  artist.  They  know  where  a  picture  has  been  retouched,  but 
not  where  it  ought  to  have  been ;  they  know  if  it  has  been  injured,  but  not 
if  the  injury  is  to  be  regretted.  They  are  unquestionable  authorities  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  panel  or  the  canvass,  to  the  varnish  or  the  vehicle, 
while  they  remain  in  entire  ignorance  of  that  which  the  vehicle  conveys. 
They  are  well  acquainted  with  the  technical  qualities  of  every  master's  touch ; 
and  when  their  discrimination  fails,  plume  themselves  on  indisputable  tradi- 
tion,  and  point  triumphantly  to  the  documents  of  pictorial  genealogy.  But 
they  never  go  quiU  far  enough  back;  they  stop  one  step  short  of  the  real 
original ;  they  reach  the  human  one,  but  never  the  Divine.  Whatever,  under 
the  present  system  of  study,  the  connoisseur  of  the  gallery  may  learn  or  know, 
there  is  one  thing  he  does  not  know, — and  that  is  nature.  It  is  a  pitiable 
thing  to  hear  a  man  like  Dr.  Waagen,^  about  to  set  the  seal  of  his  approbation, 

^  [See  above.  Introduction,  p.  zxxiii.] 

>  [Gustav  Friedrich  Waagen,  Director  of  the  Berlin  Gallery  from  1832  until  his 
death  in  18G8.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works  on  art,  amongst  them  one  entitled 
Works  qfArt  and  Artists  in  England  (London,  1838),  which  is  tiiat  alladed  to  here. 
The  paasajre  quoted  concludes  a  description  of  his  ''first  attempt  to  navigate  the 
wateij  paths,"  in  a  voyage  from  Hamburg  to  the  London  Docks  (vol.  i.  p.  13).  His 
criticism  of  Tamer  may  be  found  in  the  same  work  (vol.  ii.  p.  80),  where,  commenting 
on  Turner's  '  FishenQcn  endeavouring  to  put  their  fish  on  board,'  then,  as  now,  in  the 
gallery  of  Bridgewater  House  (No.  189),  and  which  was  painted  as  a  rival  to  the  great 
sea-storm  of  Vandevelde,  he  writes,  that ''  in  the  truth  of  clouds  and  waves  "...  it  is 
inferior  to  that  picture,  compared  with  which  ''it  appears  like  a  successful  piece  of 
scene-painting.  The  great  crowd  of  amateurs,  who  ask  nothing  more  of  the  art,  will 
always  far  prefer  Turner's  picture."  Ruskin  had  been  reading  the  book  at  this  time, 
as  appears  from  the  following  notes  in  his  Diary  : — 

^*  Nov.  21,  1843. — Not  so  much  done  to-day,  except  that  J  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  Dr.  Waagen — of  such  mighty  name  as  a  connoisseur — 
a  most  double-dyed  ass  .  .  . 

"  Nov.  27. — .  .  .  Got  a  good  deal  out  of  Waagen,  but  he  is  an  intolerable 
fool — good  authority  only  in  matters  of  tradition. 
Dr.  Waagen  revised  and  re-edited  his  book  in  a  second,  entitled,  "  Treasures  of  Art  in 
Great  Britain  "  (1854),  in  which  these  passages  are  repeated  with  slight  verbal  altera- 
tions (vol.  i.  p.  3,  voL  ii.  p.  53).  In  this  work  he  acknowledges  his  ignorance  of 
Turner  at  the  time  the  first  was  written,  and  gives  a  high  estimate  of  his  genius. 
"  Buildings,"  he  writes,  "  he  treats  with  peculiar  felicity,  while  the  sea  in  its  most 
varied  aspects  is  equally  subservient  to  his  magic  brush.^  He  adds,  that  but  for  one 
deficiency,  the  want  of  a  sound  technical  basis,  he  "  should  not  hesitate  to  recognize 
Turner  as  the  greatest  landscape  painter  of  all  time."  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
above-named  picture,  it  may  be  remembered  that  Ruskin  has  himself  instanced  it  as 
one  of  the  marine  pictures  which  Turner  spoiled  by  imitation  of  Vandevelde. 
(Pre-RaphaeHtism,  §  37.)  For  another  reference  to  Waagen,  see  Modem  Painters, 
vol.  iv.  ch.  v.  §  1.] 
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or  the  brand  of  his  reprobation^  on  all  the  pictures  in  our  island,  expressing 
his  insipid  astonishment  on  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  sea.  ''For  the 
fvrH  time  I  understood  the  truth  of  their  pictures  (Backhujsen's  and  Van  de 
Velde'Sj)  and  the  refined  art  with  which,  by  intervening  dashes  of  sunshine, 
near  or  at  a  distance,  and  ihxpi  to  ammate  the  scene,  they  produce  such  a 
charming  variety  on  the  surface  of  the  sea."  For  the  first  time ! — and  yet  this 
gallery-bred  judge,  this  discriminator  of  coloured  shreds  and  canvass  patches, 
who  has  no  idea  how  ships  animate  the  sea,  until — charged  with  the  fates  of 
the  Royal  Academy — he  ventures  his  invaluable  person  from  Rotterdam  to 
(jreenwich,  will  walk  up  to  the  work  of  a  man  whose  brow  is  hard  with  the 
8[Mray  of  a  hundred  storms,  and  characterize  it  as  "  wanting  in  truth  of  clouds 
and  waves"  !  Alas  for  Art,  while  such  judges  sit  enthroned  on  their  apathy 
to  the  beautiful,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  true,  and  with  a  canopy  of  canvass 
between  them  and  the  sky,  and  a  wall  of  tradition,  which  may  not  be  broken 
through,  concealing  from  them  the  horizon,  hurl  their  darkened   verdicts 

ydnst  the  works  of  men,  whose  night  and  noon  have  been  wet  with  the  dew 
heaven,-— dwelling  on  the  deep  sea,  or  wandering  among  the  solitary  places 
of  the  earth,  until  they  have  "  made  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies  a  part  of 
them  and  of  their  souls." 

When  information  so  narrow  is  yet  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  day,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  the  lowest  ?  Dr.  Waagen 
is  a  most  favourable  specimen  of  the  tribe  of  critics ;  a  man,  we  may  suppose, 
impartial,  above  all  national  or  party  prejudice,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
that  half  of  his  subject  (the  technical  half)  which  is  all  we  can  reasonably 
expect  to  be  known  by  one  who  has  been  trained  in  the  painting-room  instead 
of  in  the  fields.  No  authority  is  more  incontrovertible  in  all  questions  of  the 
genuineness  of  old  pictures.  He  has  at  least  the  merit — not  common  among 
those  who  talk  most  of  the  old  masters — of  knowing  what  he  does  admire,  and 
will  not  fall  into  the  same  raptures  before  an  execrable  copy  as  before  the 
original.  If,  then,  we  find  a  man  of  this  real  judgment  in  those  matters  to 
which  his  attention  has  been  directed,  entirely  incapable,  owing  to  his  igno- 
rance of  nature,  of  estimating  a  modem  picture,  what  can  we  hope  from  those 
lower  critics  who  are  unacquainted  even  with  those  technical  characters  which 
they  have  opportunities  of  learning  ?  What,  for  instance,  are  we  to  anticipate 
fitmi  the  sapient  lucubrations  of  the  critic — for  some  years  back  the  disgrace 
of  the  pages  of  Blackwood — who  in  one  breath  displays  his  knowledge  of 
nature,  by  styling  a  painting  of  a  furze  bush  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent 
a  specimen  of  the  "  high  pastoral,"  and  in  the  next  his  knowledge  of  Art,  by 
informing  us  that  Mr.  Lee  ''reminds  him  of  Gainsborough's  best  manner,  but 
is  inferior  to  him  in  composition  "  !  ^  We  do  not  mean  to  say  anjrthing  against 
Mr.  Lee['s  pictures] ;  but  can  we  forbear  to  smile  at  the  hopeless  innocence  of  the 
man's  novitiate,  who  could  be  reminded  by  them  of  landscapes  powerful  enough 
in  colour  to  take  their  place  beside  those  of  Rembrandt  or  Rubens  ?  A  little 
attention  will  soon  convince  your  correspondent  of  the  utter  futility  or  false- 
hood of  the  ordinary  critiques  of  the  press ;  and  there  could,  I  believe,  even 
at  present,  be  little  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  the  fitting  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  we  are  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  accomiHished  artist  or  of  the 
common  newsmonger,  were  it  not  for  a  misgiving  which,  be  she  conscious  of 

^  [See  the  prefiuM  to  the  second  edition  of  Modem  Pointers  (above,  p.  18).  For 
the  reference  to  the  ''high  pastond"  see  Blackwood,  he.  eU.,  p.  192.] 
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it  or  not,  is  probably  floating  in  her  mind, — ^whether  that  can  really  be  great 
Art  which  has  no  influence  whatsoever  on  the  multicode,  and  is  appreciable 
only  by  the  initiated  few.  And  this  is  the  real  question  of  difficulty.  It  is 
easy  to  prove  that  such  and  such  a  critic  is  wrong ;  but  not  so,  to  prove  that 
what  everybody  dislikes  is  right  It  is  fitting  to  pay  respect  to  Sir  Augustus 
Callcott,  but  is  it  so  to  take  his  word  against  2l  the  world  ?  ^ 

This  inquiry  requires  to  be  followed  with  peculiar  caution ;  for  by  setting 
at  defiance  the  judgment  of  the  public,  we  in  some  sort  may  appear  to  justify 
that  host  of  petty  scribblers,  and  contemptible  painters,  who  in  all  time  have 
used  the  same  plea  in  defence  of  their  rejected  works,  and  have  received  in 
consequence  merciless  chastisement  from  contemporary  and  powerful  authors 
or  painters,  whose  reputation  was  as  universal  as  it  was  just.  "  Mes  ouvrages," 
said  Rubens  to  his  challenger,  Abraham  Janssens,  ''ont  6t6  expos^  en  Italic^ 
et  en  Espagne,  sans  que  j'aie  re^u  la  nouvelle  de  leur  condamnation.  Vous 
n'avea  qu'i  soumettre  les  vdtres  k  la  m^me  ^preuve."'  ^'Je  d6fie,"  says 
BoOeau,  '^  tons  les  amateurs  les  plus  m^contents  du  public,  de  me  citer  un  bon 
livre  que  le  public  ait  jamais  rebuts,  k  moins  qu'ils  ne  mettent  en  ce  rang  leur 
Merits,  de  la  bont6  desquels  eux  seuls  sont  persuades."  * 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  question  is  caused  by  the 
ambiguiW  of  this  word — the  "  public."  Whom  does  it  include  ?  People  con- 
tinuaUy  forget  that  there  is  a  separate  public  for  every  picture,  and  for  eveiy 
book.  Appealed  to  with  reference  to  any  particular  work,  the  public  is  that 
class  of  jpersons  who  possess  the  knowledge  which  it  presupposes,  and  the 
faculties  to  which  it  is  addressed.  With  reference  to  a  new  edition  of 
Newtdh's  PHndpia,  the  '^  public "  means  little  more  than  the  Royal  Society. 
With  reference  to  one  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  it  means  all  who  have  hearts. 
With  reference  to  one  of  Moore's,  all  who  have  passions.  With  reference  to 
the  works  of  Hogarth,  it  means  those  who  hav%  worldly  knowledge, — to  the 
works  of  Giotto,  those  who  have  religious  faith.  Each  work  must  be  tested 
exclusively  by  the  fiat  of  the  particular  public  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  We 
will  listen  to  no  comments  on  Newton  from  people  who  have  no  mathematical 
knowledge ;  to  none  on  Wordsworth  from  those  who  have  no  hearts ;  to  none 
on  Giotto  from  those  who  have  no  religion.  Therefore,  when  we  have  to 
form  a  judgment  of  any  new  work,  the  question  "  What  do  the  public  say  to 
it  ?  "  is  indeed  of  vital  importance ;  but  we  must  always  inquire,  first,  who  are 
its  public  ?  We  must  not  submit  a  treatise  on  moral  philosophy  to  a  conclave 
of  horse-jockeys,  nor  a  work  of  deep  artistical  research  to  the  writers  for  the 
Art  Union. 

The  public,  then,  we  repeat,  when  referred  to  with  respect  to  a  particular 
work,  consist  only  of  those  who  have  knowledge  of  its  subject,  and  are 
possessed  of  the  faculties  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

^  [Matilda  Y.,  after  referring  to  various  hostile  criticisms  of  Turner,  had  gone  on  to 
say  that  on  the  other  hand,  *'  Sir  Aufoistus  Callcott  (on  visiting  a  certain  oollectiou) 
made  the  most  obvious  distinction  in  his  preference  and  admiration  of  the  works  of 
Turner,  speaking  of  them  as  instances  of  a  beautiful  and  profoundly  truthful  represen- 
tation of  nature.^'] 

*  [Abraham  Janssens,  in  his  jealous}'  of  Rubens,  proposed  to  him  that  they  should 
each  paint  a  picture,  and  submit  the  rival  works  to  the  decision  of  the  public.  Ruskin 
frives  Rubens  reply,  the  tenor  of  which  may  be  found  in  aiiy  life  of  the  artist — (See 
Hasselt's ^fl>/Of>e  de  jRuheiu {Brussels,  1840),  p.  48,  from  which  Ruskin  quotes;  Descampe, 
vol.  i.  p.  304 ;  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  Bohn's  octavo  edition,  p.  306).] 

3  [Preface  to  the  Oeiivres  Diverse^  du  Sr,  Boileau  Despreatuc  (Paris,  1/01).] 
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If  it  (ail  of  touching  these,  the  work  is  a  bad  one ;  but  it  in  no  degree 
militates  against  it  that  it  is  rejected  by  those  to  whom  it  does  not  appeaL 
To  whom,  then,  let  us  ask,  and  to  wkai  public  do  the  works  of  Turner  appeal  ? 
To  those  only,  we  reply,  who  have  profound  and  disciplined  acquaintance  with 
nature,  ardent  poetical  feeling,  and  keen  eye  for  colour  (a  faculty  far  more 
rare  than  an  ear  for  music).  They  are  deeply-toned  poems,  intended  for  all 
who  love  poetry,  but  not  for  those  who  delight  in  mimickries  of  wine-glasses 
and  nutshells.  They  are  deep  treatises  on  natural  phenomena,  intended  for 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  such  phenomena,  but  not  for  those  who,  like  the 
painter  Barry,  are  amaxed  at  finding  the  realities  of  the  Alps  grander  than  the 
imaginations  of  Salvator,  and  assert  that  they  saw  the  moon  from  the  Mont 
Cenis  four  times  as  big  as  usual,  "  from  being  so  much  nearer  to  it " !  *  And 
they  are  studied  melodies  of  exquisite  colour,  intended  for  those  who  have 
perception  of  colour ;  not  for  those  who  fancy  that  all  trees  are  Prussian  green. 
Then  comes  the  question.  Were  the  works  of  Turner  ever  rejected  l^  any 
person  possessing  even  partially  these  qualifications.^  We  answer  boldly, 
never.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  universally  hailed  by  this  public  with  an 
enthusiasm  not  undeserving  in  appearance — at  least  to  those  who  are  debarred 
from  sharing  in  it,  of  its  usual  soubriquet — the  Turner  mania. 

Is,  then,  the  number  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  nature 
so  limited  ?  So  it  has  been  asserted  by  one  who  knew  much  both  of  Art  and 
Nature,  and  both  were  glorious  in  his  country.f 

"  IIL     Ov  lUmH  MOaaiM  utfOpmroi  orofuiff iv  ovrnf. 
212.     Uorfpor,  &  *lfnna,  ol  tlborts  ^  ol  fiij  ^Mrts ; 
in.     Ol  voXkoL 

2SL     Elal  ^  olroi  ol  c^dorc r  roXij^^r,  ol  miXXot ; 
in.     Ov  Kfra," 

— Hn>piAS  Major, 

*  This  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  landscape  in  which  great 
and  intellectual  painters  of  the  human  form  may  remain ;  an  ignorance,  which  com- 
monly renders  their  remarks  on  landscape  painting  nugatory,  if  not  false.^ 
t  Plato. — **  Hippias.    Men  do  not  commonly  say  so. 

Socrates,    Who  do  not  say  so, — those  who  know,  or  those  who  do  not 

know? 
Hippias,    The  multitude. 

Socrates,    Are  then  the  multitude  acquainted  with  truth  ? 
Hippias,    Certainly  not," 
The  answer  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  sophist ;  but  put  as  an  established  fiict, 
which  he  cannot  possibly  deny.* 

^  [The  amszement  of  the  painter  is  underrated :— ^^  You  will  believe  me  modi 
nearer  hesven  upon  Mount  Cenis  than  I  was  before,  or  shall  probably  be  again  for  some 
time.  We  passed  this  mountain  on  Sunday  last,  and  about  seven  in  the  morning  were 
near  the  top  of  the  roed  over  it,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  mountain  rises  to  a  very 
great  height,  yet  so  high  were  we  in  the  valley  between  them  that  the  moon,  which  was 
above  the  horison  of  the  mountains,  appeared  at  least  five  times  as  big  as  usual,  and 
much  more  distinctly  marked  than  I  ever  saw  it  through  some  very  good  telescopes." 
—Letter  to  Edmund  Burke,  dated  Turin,  Sept.  24,  1766  (ITorfct  iff  James  Barry,  ILA., 
2  vols.,  quarto  (London,  1800),  voL  i.  p.  58).  For  other  references  to  Barry,  see  above, 
pp.  82,  146,  311.1 

>  [Hippias  Migor,  284  £.  For  another  citation  firom  the  same  dialogue,  see 
above,  p.  oO.] 
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Now,  we  are  not  inclined  to  go  quite  so  far  ma  this.  There  are  many  subjects 
with  respect  to  which  the  multitude  are  cognisant  of  truth,  or  at  least  of 
some  truth ;  and  those  subjects  may  be  generaUy  characterised  as  everything 
which  materially  concerns  themselves  or  their  interests.  The  public  are 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  own  passions,  and  the  point  of  their 
own  calamities, — can  laugh  at  the  weakness  they  feel,  and  weep  at  the 
miseries  they  have  experienced ;  but  all  the  sagacity  they  posaiess,  be  it  how 
great  soever,  will  not  enable  them  to  judge  of  likeness  to  that  which  they 
nave  never  seen,  nor  to  acknowledge  principles  on  which  they  have  never 
reflected.  Of  a  comedy  or  a  drama,  an  epigram  or  a  ballad,  they  are  judges 
from  whom  there  is  no  appeal ;  but  not  of  the  representation  of  facts  which 
they  have  never  examined,  of  beauties  which  they  have  never  loved.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  facts  or  the  features  of  nature  be  around  us,  while 
they  are  not  within  us.  We  may  walk  day  by  day  through  grove  and 
meadow,  and  scarcely  know  more  concerning  them  than  is  known  by  bird 
and  beast,  that  the  one  has  shade  for  the  head,  and  the  other  softness  for 
the  foot.  It  is  not  true  that  '*  the  eye,  it  cannot  choose  but  see,"  unless  we 
obey  the  following  condition,  and  go  forth  *'  in  a  wise  passiveness,"  ^  free  from 
that  plague  of  our  own  hearts  which  brings  the  shadow  of  ourselves,  and  the 
tumult  of  our  petty  interests  and  impatient  passions,  across  the  light  and  calm 
of  Nature.  We  do  not  sit  at  the  feet  of  our  mistress  to  listen  to  her  teaching ; 
but  we  seek  her  only  to  drag  from  her  that  which  may  suit  our  purpose,  to  see 
in  her  the  confirmation  of  a  theory,  or  find  in  her  fuel  for  our  pride.  Nay,  do 
we  often  go  to  her  even  thus?  Have  we  not  rather  cause  to  take  to  our- 
selves the  full  weight  of  Wordsworth's  noble  appeal — 

^'  Vain  pleasures  of  loxarious  life  ! 
For  ever  with  yourselves  at  strife. 
Through  town  and  country,  both  derange  i 
By  affectations  interchanged. 
And  all  the  perishable  gauds 
That  heaven-deserted  man  applauds. 
When  will  your  hapless  patrons  learn 
To  watch  and  ponder,  to  discern 
The  freshness,  the  eternal  youth 
Of  admiration,  sprung  from  truth, 
From  beauty  infinitely  growing 
Upon  a  mind  with  love  overflowing  : 
To  sound  the  depths  of  every  art 
That  seeks  its  wisdom  through  the  heart  ?"  ' 

When  will  they  learn  it.^  Hardly,  we  fear,  in  this  age  of  steam  and  iron, 
luxury  and  selfishness.  We  grow  more  and  more  artificial  day  by  day,  and 
see  less  and  less  worthiness  in  those  pleasures  which  bring  with  them  na 
morbid  excitement,  in  that  knowledge  which  affords  us  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
play. Your  correspondent  may  rest  assured  that  those  who  do  not  care  for 
nature,  who  do  not  love  her,  cannot  see  her.  A  few  of  her  phenomena  lie  on 
the  surface ;  the  nobler  number  lie  deep,  and  are  the  reward  of  watching  and 

^  [Wordsworth  :  Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection,  i.  *'  Expostulation  and  Reply.") 
•  [Memoriais  qfa  Tour  in  Scotland,  1814,  iii.  "  Effusion."] 
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of  thought.  The  artist  may  choose  which  he  will  render:  no  human  art 
can  render  both.  If  he  paint  the  surface,  he  will  catch  the  crowd ;  if  he 
paint  the  depth,  he  will  be  admired  only — but  with  how  deep  and  fenrent 
admiration,  none  but  they  who  feel  it  can  tell — by  the  thoughtful  and  ob- 
lenrant  few. 

There  are  some  admirable  observations  on  this  subject  in  your  December 
number  {"  An  Evening's  Gossip  with  a  Painter  "  ^) ;  but  there  is  one  circum- 
stance with  respect  to  the  works  of  Turner  which  yet  further  limits  the 
number  of  their  admirers.  They  are  not  prosaic  statements  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature, — they  are  statements  of  them  under  the  influence  of  ardent  feeling ; 
they  are,  in  a  word,  the  most  fervent  and  real  poetry  which  the  English  nation 
Is  at  present  producing.  Now,  not  only  is  this  proverbially  an  age  in  which 
poetry  is  little  cared  ror;  but  even  with  those  who  have  most  love  of  it,  and 
most  need  of  it,  it  requires,  especially  if  high  and  philosophical,  an  attuned, 
quiet,  and  exalted  frame  of  mind  for  its  enjojrment ;  and  if  dragged  into  the 
midst  of  the  noisy  interests  of  every-day  life,  may  easily  be  made  ridiculous  or 
offensive.  Wordsworth  recited,  by  Mr.  Wakley,'  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  middle  of  a  financial  debate,  would  sound,  in  all  probability,  very  like 
Mr.  Wakley's  own  verses.  Wordsworth,  read  in  the  stillness  of  a  mountain 
hollow,  has  the  force  of  the  mountain  waters.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
a  passage  of  Milton  recited  in  the  middle  of  a  pantomime,  or  of  a  dreamy 
stanza  of  SheUey  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  ?  Are  we  to  judge  of  the  night- 
ingale by  hearing  it  sing  in  broad  daylight  in  Cheapside  ?  For  just  such  a 
judgment  do  we  form  of  Turner  bv  standing  before  his  pictures  in  the  Royal 
Aci^emy.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  public  never  seem  to  suspect  that 
there  may  be  a  poetry  in  painting,  to  meet  which,  some  preparation  of 
sympathy,  some  harmony  of  circumstance,  is  required ;  and  that  it  is  just  as 
impossible  to  see  half-a-dosen  great  pictures  as  to  read  half-a-dosen  great 
poems  at  the  same  time,  if  their  tendencies  or  their  tones  of  feeling  be  con- 
trary or  discordant  Let  us  imagine  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  mind 
of  any  man  of  feeling,  to  whom  an  eager  friend,  desirous  of  impressing  upon 
him  the  merit  of  different  poets,  should  read  successively,  and  wiwout  a 

^  [See  The  Artist  and  Amateuf^s  MagoMtne,  p.  24a  The  artiele  named  was  written 
in  duologue,  and  in  the  jpaasage  alluded  to  "  Palette,"  an  artist,  points  out  to  his 
oompanion  '' Chatworthy,  who  represents  the  general  public,  that  ^'next  to  the 
highest  authorities  in  Art  are  the  pure,  natural,  untainted,  highly  educated,  and 
intelligent  few"  The  argument  is  oontinued  over  some  pages,  but  although  the 
Mmgawme  is  not  now  readily  acoessible,  it  will  not  be  thought  necessary  to  go  mrther 
into  the  discussion.] 

>  [Mr.  Thomas  Wakley  (1795-1862),  at  this  time  M.P.  for  Flnsbury,  and  ooroner 
for  Middlesex.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Lancet,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  medicine, 
which  he  at  one  time  practised.  The  aUusion  here  is  to  Wakley's  speech  in  opposing 
the  second  reading  of  the  Copyright  Bill  on  April  6,  1842.  He  ridiculed  the  claims  of 
authors,  and  recited,  in  illustration,  Wordsworth's  ^'  I  met  Louisa  in  the  shade,"  and 
the  Imes  ''To  a  Butterfly."  "  If  they  give  a  poet,"  he  said,  ''an  evening  sky,  dew, 
daisies,  roses,  and  a  rivulet,  he  might  make  a  very  respectable  poem.  Why,  anybody 
ssLrht  do  it ! "  Whereupon,  an  hon.  member  exchumed,  "Tnr  it"  "  He  had  tried 
it,^  rejoined  Wakley,  ''and  there  (pointing  to  Monckton-Milnes)  is  an  honourable 
gentleman  who  has  tried  it  and  is  s  iMMt  of  the  first  water.  He  thought,  however,  that 
a  member  of  society  might  employ  his  talents  to  much  better  advantage  than  in  the 
eomposition  of  such  productions  as  he  had  quoted."] 
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Mabtin. 


Wiuax. 


pause,  the  following  passages,  in  which   lie  something  of  the   prevailing 
character  of  the  works  of  six  of  our  greatest  modem  artists : — 

Landsbbr. 

''His  hair,  his  size^  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 
Show'd  he  was  nana  o'  Scotland's  dougs. 
But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad 
Whar  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod."  ^ 

*'  Far  in  the  horiaon  to  the  north  appear'd 
From  sldrt  to  skirt,  a  fiery  region,  stretched 
In  battailous  asp^,  and  nearer  view 
Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 
Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throng'd,  and  shields 
Various,  with  boastful  argument  portray'd." 

''The  risin'  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out  owre ; 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  pow'r, 

I  set  myseP ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  fowr, 

I  couldna  tell." 

"  And  thou,  who  tell'st  me  to  forget. 
Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet" 

"  Ye  mariners  of  England, 
Who  guard  our  native  seas. 
Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze." 

"  The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still. 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  &wn. 
Beyond  the  purfMe  mountains.    Through  a  chasm 
Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 
Reflects  it,  now  it  fades  :  it  gleams  again^ 
As  the  waves  fall^  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air, 
'Tib  lost !  and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloudlike  snow 
The  roseate  sunlight  quivers."  ' 

Precisely  to  such  advantage  as  the  above  passages,  so  placed,*  appear, 
are  the  works  of  any  painter  of  mind  seen  in  the  Academy.     None  sufler 

*  It  will  be  felt  at  once  that  the  more  serious  and  higher  passages  generally  suffer 
most  But  Stanfield^  little  as  it  may  be  thought,  suffers  grievously  in  the  Academy, 
just  as  the  fine  passage  from  Campbell  is  ruined  by  its  position  between  the  perfect 
tenderness  of  Byron  and  Shelley.  The  more  vulgar  a  picture  is,  the  better  it  bears  the 
Academy. 


EaSTLAKfl. 

Stanfibld. 

TUBNEB. 


.,      The 
Doctor 


1  [The  references  to  this  and  the  five  passages  following  are  (1)  BumSj 
Twa  Dogs";  (2)  Milton,  "Paradise  Lost,    vi.79;  (3)  Bums,  "Death  and 
Hornbook "  ;    (4)  Byron,    "  Hebrew  Melodies,"   "  Oh !  snatched   away  in   beauty's 
bloom  "  ;  (6)  Campbell ;  and  (6)  Shelley,  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  Act  ii.  Sc.  1.] 

*  [For  another  comparison  of  Shelley  with  Turner,  see  above,  p.  364,  and  ^  vol.  ii. 
of  Modem  Painters,  sec  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  18.] 
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■Mm  than  Tumer^a,  which  are  not  only  interfered  with  by  the  prosaic  picturet 
around  them^  but  neutralise  each  oUicr.  Two  works  of  his,  side  ^  side, 
destroy  each  other  to  a  dead  certainty^  for  each  is  so  vast,  so  comjMete,  so 
demandant  of  eveiy  power,  so  sufficient  for  every  desire  of  the  mind,  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  two  to  be  comprehended  together.  Each  must  have 
the  undivided  intellect,  and  each  is  destroyed  by  the  attraction  of  the  other; 
and  it  is  the  chief  power  and  might  of  these  pictures,  that  they  are  works  for 
the  closet  and  the  heart — ^works  to  be  dwelt  upon  separately  and  devotedly, 
and  then  chiefly  when  the  mind  is  in  its  highest  tone,  and  desirous  of  a 
beauty  which  may  be  food  for  its  immortality.  It  is  the  very  stamp  and 
essence  of  the  purest  poetry,  that  it  can  only  be  so  met  and  understood ;  and 
that  the  clash  of  common  interests,  and  the  roar  of  the  selfish  world,  must  be 
hushed  about  the  heart,  before  it  can  hear  the  stiU,  small  voice,  wherein  rests 
the  power  communicated  from  the  Holiest* 

Can,  then, — will  be,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  final  inquiry  of  your  correspond- 
ent,— can,  then,  we  ordinary  mortals,— can  I,  who  am  not  Sir  Augustus  Call- 
cott,  nor  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  ever  derive  any  pleasure  from  works  of 
this  lofty  character  ?  Heaven  forbid,  we  reply,  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  them,  than  that  which  is 
necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  any  great  writer, — the  quiet  study  of  him 
with  an  humble  heart  There  are,  ind^,  technical  qualities,  difficulties  over- 
come, and  principles  developed,  which  are  reserved  for  the  enjojrment  of  the 
artist ;  but  these  do  not  add  to  the  influence  of  the  picture.  On  the  contrary, 
we  must  break  through  its  charm,  before  we  can  comprehend  its  means,  ami 
"  murder  to  dissect."  The  picture  is  intended,  not  for  artists  alone,  but  for 
all  who  love  what  it  portrays ;  and  so  little  doubt  have  we  of  the  capacity  of 
all  to  understand  the  works  in  question,  that  we  have  the  most  confident 
expectation,  within  the  next  fifty  years,  of  seeing  the  name  of  Turner  placed 
on  the  same  impregnable  height  with  that  of  Shakspeare.^  Both  have  com- 
mitted errors  of  taste  and  judgment.  In  both  it  is,  or  will  be,  heresy  even  to 
feel  those  errors,  so  entirely  are  they  over-balanced  by  the  gigantic  powers  of 
whose  impetuosity  they  are  the  result.  So  soon  as  the  public  are  convinced, 
by  the  maintained  testimony  of  high  authority,  that  Turner  is  worth  under- 
standing, they  will  try  to  understand  him ;  and  if  they  tnr,  they  can.  Nor 
are  they,  now,  as  is  commonly  thought,  despised  or  defied  by  him.     He  has 

*  '^  Although  it  is  in  verse  that  the  most  consummate  skill  in  composition  is  to 
be  looked  for,  and  all  the  artifices  of  language  displayed,  yet  it  is  in  verse  only  that 
we  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  world,  and  are,  as  it  were,  privOeged  to  utter  our  deepest 
and  holiest  feelings.  Poetry  in  this  respect  may  be  called  the  salt  of  the  earth.  We 
express  in  it,  and  receive  in  it,  sentiments  for  which,  were  it  not  for  this  permitted 
medium,  the  usages  of  the  world  would  neither  allow  utterance  nor  acceptance." — 
Smttkey's  CoUotjuiM^  Such  allowance  is  never  made  to  the  painter.  In  him,  inspira- 
tion is  called  insanity, — in  him,  the  sacred  fire,  possession. 

^  ["  This  Turner,  of  whom  you  have  known  so  little  while  he  was  livinr  among 

[ou,  will  one  day  take  his  place  beside  Shakspeare  and  Verulam,  in  the  annau  of  Uie 
ight  of  England."    See  Lecturei  on  Architecture  and  Painiing  (1854),  §  101.] 

*  [Sir  ThomoM  More ;  or,  OoUo^iei  on  the  Progreee  and  ProipeeU  qf  Soeieiu.    Colloquy 
xiv.  (vol  ii.  p.  309,  in  Murray's  edition,  1820).    Ruskin  had  at  this  timeT 
the  book  '^with  much  pleasure"  (Diary,  Dea  4,  1848).] 
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too  much  respect  for  them  to  endeavour  to  please  them  by  falsehood.     He  will 
not  win  for  himself  a  hearing  by  the  betrayal  of  his  message. 

Finally^  then,  we  would  recommend  your  correspondent,  firsts  to  divest 
herself  of  every  atom  of  lingering  respect  or  regard  for  the  common  criticism 
of  the  presSj  and  to  hold  fast  by  &e  authority  ot  Callcott,  Chantrey,  Landseer, 
and  Stanfield ;  ^  and  this,  not  because  we  would  have  her  ilavukfy  subject  to 
any  authority  but  that  of  her  own  eyes  and  reason,  but  because  we  would  not 
have  her  blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,'  before  she  has  convinced 
her  reason,  or  learned  to  use  her  eyes.  And  if  she  can  draw  at  all,  let  her 
make  careful  studies  of  any  natural  objects  that  may  happen  to  come  in  her 
way, — sticks,  leaves,  or  stones, — and  of  distant  atmospheric  effects  on  groups 
of  objects;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  drawing  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
powers  of  attention  and  accurate  observation  which  thus  only  can  be  culti- 
vated. And  let  her  make  the  study,  not  thinking  of  this  artist  or  of  that ; 
not  conjecturing  what  Harding  would  have  done,  or  Stanfield,  or  Callcott,  with 
her  subject ;  not  trying  to  draw  in  a  bold  style,  or  a  free  style,  or  any  other 
style ;  but  drawing  all  she  sees,  as  far  as  may  be  in  her  power,  earnestly, 
fidthfully,  unselectingly ;  and,  which  is  perhaps  the  mor^  difficult  task  of  the 
two,  not  drawing  what  she  does  not  see.  Oh,  if  people  did  but  know  how 
many  lines  nature  suggests  without  showing,  what  different  art  should  we  have  ! 
And  let  her  never  be  discouraged  by  ill  success.  She  will  seldom  have  gained 
more  knowledge  than  when  she  most  feels  her  failure.  Let  her  use  every 
opportunity  of  examining  the  works  of  Turner ;  let  her  try  to  copy  them,  then 
try  to  copy  some  one  else's,  and  observe  which  presents  most  of  that  kind  of 
difficulty  which  she  found  in  copjring  nature.  Let  her,  if  possible,  extend  her 
acquaintance  with  wild  natural  scenery  of  every  kind  and  character,  en- 
deavouring in  each  species  of  scenery  to  distinguish  those  features  which  are 
expressive  and  harmonious  from  those  which  are  unaffecting  or  incongruous ; 
and  after  a  year  or  two  of  such  discipline  as  this,  let  her  judge  for  herself. 
No  authority  need  then,  or  can  then,  be  very  influential  wiUi  her.  Her  own 
pleasure  in  works  of  true  greatness  *  will  be  too  real,  too  instinctive,  to  be 
persuaded,  or  laughed  out  of  her.  We  bid  her,  therefore,  heartily  good-speed, 
with  this  final  warning : — Let  her  beware,  in  going  to  nature,  of  taking  with 
her  the  commonplace  dogmas  or  dicta  of  Art.  Let  her  not  look  for  what 
is  like  Titian,  or  like  Claude,  for  composed  form,  or  arranged  chiaroscuro ;  but 
believe  that  everything  which  God  has  made  is  beautiful,  and  that  everything 
which  nature  teaches  is  true.  Let  her  beware,  above  everything,  of  that 
wicked  pride  which  makes  man  think  he  can  dignify  God's  glorious  creations, 
or  exalt  the  majesty  of  His  universe.      Let  her  be  humble,  we  repeat,  and 

*  We  have  not  sufficiently  expressed  our  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  her  friend, 
that  Turner's  modem  works  are  his  greatest.  His  early  ones  are  notiiing  but  ampli- 
fications of  what  others  have  done,  or  hard  studies  of  every-day  truth.  His  later 
works,  no  one  but  himself  could  have  conceived  :  they  are  the  result  of  the  most 
exalted  imagination,  acting  with  the  knowledge  acquired  by  means  of  his  former 
works.' 


All  cited  by  Matilda  Y.  as  admirers  of  Turner.] 
Ephesians,  iv.  14  :  *'  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine."] 
'  [Cf,  above,  p.  xxxiii.  n.,  and  preface  to  ed.  3,  p.  63.] 
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camest     Tnith  was  never  lealed,  if  so  sooght     And  onoe  more  we  bid  her 
good-speed  in  the  words  of  our  poet-morslist : — 

"  Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art : 
Seu  up  these  barren  leaves ; 
Come  forth,  and  bring  with  yon  a  heart 
That  watches,  and  receives."  ^ 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  homblc  senrant, 

Thk  Authoe  op  ''Modkew  Paintbes." 


8.    REFLECTIONS  IN  WAITER* 

[To  ike  Editor  of"  The  ArUel  and  Amaiettrs  Magazme."] 

SiB^ — The  phenomena  of  light  and  shade,  rendered  to  the  eye  by  the  sor- 
fiioe  or  sobstanee  of  water,  are  so  intricate  and  so  multitudinoas,  that  had  I 
widhed  fully  to  investigate,  or  even  folly  to  state  them,  a  volume  instead  oi  a 
page  would  have  been  required  for  the  task.  In  the  paragraphs*  which  I 
devoted  to  the  subject  I  expressed,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  laws  which 
are  of  most  general  ap|:dication — with  which  artists  are  indeed  so  universally 
fcmiliar,  that  I  conceived  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  prove  or  support  them : 
but  since  I  have  expressed  them  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  cannot  afford  to 
have  any  of  those  words  missed  or  disregarded  ;  and  therefore  when  I  say  that 
on  dear  water,  near  the  eye,  there  is  no  shadow,  I  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  on  wmddy  wMXjtT,far  from  the  eye,  there  is  no  shadow.  As,  how- 
ever, your  correspondent  appears  to  deny  my  position  in  toto,  and  as  many 
persons,  on  their  first  glance  at  the  subject,  might  be  inclined  to  do  the  same, 
you  will  perhaps  excuse  me  for  occupying  a  page  or  two  with  a  more  explicit 
statement,  both  of  £icts  and  principles,  tbui  my  limits  admitted  in  the  Modem 
PakUen, 

1  rWordsworth:  Poeau  of  Semtimemt  and  B^leeUm,  iL  ''The  TaUes  Turned" 
(17B6),  bong  the  oompanion  poem  to  that  quoted  above,  p.  M>.  The  second  line 
shaold  read,  ''Cloee  up  these  barren  leaves."] 

*  [Frmn  The  Artiet  omd  Amatevr9  Mofmzme  (edited  by  K  V.  Rippingille),  February 
laM,  pp.  314r^l9.  Reprinted  in  Arrmot  ef  the  Obeoe,  1880,  voL  I  pp.  28^-298.  In 
Uie  first  edition  of  Modem  Pmmiere  (p.  522,  above)  it  was  stated  that  ''the  horiaontal 
fines  cast  by  clouds  upon  the  sea  are  not  shadows,  but  reflections" ;  and  that  "on 
dear  water  near  the  eye  there  can  never  be  even  the  appearance  of  shadow."  This 
sfeBtement  bwng  questioned  in  a  letter  to  the  Art  Umiom  Jomnml  (November  1843), 
and  that  letter  bemg  itself  criticiaed  in  a  review  of  Modem  PaimUn  in  The  Artiei  amd 
Asmaie9u^9  Magazine,  p.  262  (December  1843),  there  speared  in  the  last-named 
periodical  two  letters  upon  the  subject,  of  which  one  was  from  J.  H.  Maw,  the 
correspondent  of  the  Art  CTatoa,  and  tl^e  other — ^that  reprinted  here  a  rndy  from 
"The  Author  of  Modem  PauUero,'*  Rnskin  wrote  it  (as  a  note  in  his  Diary  dMNrs)  on 
Jan.  10,  1844.] 

*  [The  passages  in  IMera  PaaUero  referred  to  m  this  letter  were  coiMiderahly 
aherad  and  enla^^  in  later  editions  of  the  work ;  the  eriipnal  venMo  is  here  given 
atpp.62(MS27.] 
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Pint,  for  the  experimenUl  proof  of  my  assertion  that  ''on  clear  water,  near 
the  eye,  there  is  no  shadow/'^  Your  correspondent's  trial  with  the  tab  is 
somewhat  cumbrous  and  inconvenient;'  a  far  more  simple  experiment  will 
settle  the  matter.  Fill  a  tumbler  with  water ;  throw  into  it  a  narrow  strip  of 
white  paper ;  put  the  tumbler  into  sunshine ;  dip  your  finger  into  the  water 
between  the  p^per  and  the  sun^  so  as  to  throw  a  shadow  across  ,the  paper  and 
on  the  water.  The  shadow  will  of  course  be  distinct  on  the  paper,  but  on  the 
water  absolutely  and  totally  invisible. 

This  simple  trial  of  the  fact,  and  your  explanation  of  the  principle  given  in 
your  ninth  Number,^  are  sufficient  proof  and  explanation  of  my  assertion ;  and 
if  your  correspondent  requires  authority  as  well  as  ocular  demonstration,  he 
has  only  to  ask  Stanfield  or  Copley  Fielding,  or  any  other  good  painter  of  sea : 
the  latter,  indeed,  was  the  person  who  first  pointed  out  the  fact  to  me  when 
a  bov.  What  then,  it  remains  to  be  determined,  are  those  lights  and  shades 
on  the  sea,  which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  because  they  appear  such  to 
the  ordinary  observer,  I  have  spoken  of  as  "  horizontal  lines,"  and  which  have 
every  appearance  of  being  cast  by  the  clouds  like  real  shadows  ?  I  imagined 
that  I  had  been  sufficiently  explicit  on  this  subject  .both  at  pages  330  and 
363 :  ^  but  your  correspondent  appears  to  have  confused  himself  by  inaccurately 
receiving  the  term  shadow  as  if  it  meant  darkness  of  any  kind ;  whereas  my 
second  sentence — "  every  darkness  on  water  is  reflection,  not  shadow," — ^might 
have  shown  him  that  I  used  it  in  its  particular  sense,  as  meaning  the  absence 
ot  positive  light  on  a  visible  surface.  Thus,  in  endeavouring  to  support  his 
assertion  that  the  shadows  on  the  sea  are  as  distinct  as  on  a  grass  field,  he 
says  that  they  are  so  by  contrast  with  the  "  light  reflected  from  its  polished 
surface ; "  thus  showing  at  once  that  he  has  been  speaking  and  thimdnff  all 
along,  not  of  shadow,  but  of  the  absence  of  reflected  light — an  absence  wnich 
is  no  more  shadow  than  the  absence  of  the  image  of  a  piece  of  white  paper  in 
a  mirror  is  shadow  on  the  mirror. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  one  of  terms  rather  than  of  things ;  and  before 
proceeding  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  your  correspondent  under- 
stand thoroughly  what  is  meant  by  the  term  shadow  as  opposed  to  that  of 
reflection. 

Let  us  stand  on  the  sea-shore  on  a  cloudless  night,  with  a  full  moon  over 
the  sea,  and  a  swell  on  the  water.  Of  course  a  long  line  of  splendour  will 
be  seen  on  the  waves  under  the  moon,  reaching  from  the  horizon  to  our  very 
feet.  But  are  those  waves  between  the  moon  and  us  actucdly  more  illuminated 
than  any  other  part  of  the  sea  ?  Not  one  whit.  The  whole  surface  of  the  sea 
is  under  the  same  full  light,  but  the  waves  between  the  moon  and  us  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  in  a  position  to  reflect  that  light  to  our  eyes.     The  sea 


1  [8  9,  p.  521,  above.] 
*  [See  The  An 


Artist  and  Amateur's  Magazine,  p.  313,  where  the  author  of  the  letter, 
to  which  this  is  a  reply,  adduced  in  support  of  his  views  the  following  experiment, 
viz.  :  to  put  a  tub  filled  with  clear  water  in  the  sunlight,  and  then  takixig  an  opaque 
screen  with  a  hole  cut  in  it,  to  place  the  same  in  such  a  position  as  to  intercept  the 
light  falling  upon  the  tub.  Then,  he  argued,  cover  the  hole  over,  and  the  tub  will  be 
in  shadow  ;  uncover  it  a^in,  and  a  patch  of  light  will  fall  on  the  water,  proving  that 
water  is  not  "insusceptible  of-light  as  well  as  shadow."] 

'  [In  the  review  of  Modem  Painters  mentioned  above.] 

*  [Of  the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters.  The  passages  will  be 
found  in  this  ed.  at  pp.  521,  550.] 
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on  both  tides  of  that  path  of  light  is  in  perfect  darkness — almost  black.  But 
is  it  so  from  shadow  ?  Not  so, — for  there  is  nothing  to  intercept  the  moon- 
light from  it :  it  is  so  from  position,  because  it  cannot  reflect  any  of  the  rajs 
which  fall  on  it  to  our  ejes^  but  reflects  instead  the  dark  vault  of  the  night 
sky.  Both  the  darkness  and  the  light  on  it,  therefore — and  they  are  as 
violently  contrasted  as  may  well  be — are  nothing  but  reflections,  the  whole 
sur&ce  of  the  water  being  under  one  blaze  of  moonlight,  entirely  unshaded 
by  any  intervening  object  whatsoever.^ 

Now,  then,  we  can  understand  the  cause  of  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  sea  by 
daylight  with  lateral  sun.  Where  the  sunlight  reaches  the  water,  every  ripple, 
wave,  or  swell  reflects  to  the  eye  from  some  of  its  planes  either  the  image  of 
the  sun  or  some  portion  of  the  neighbouring  brignt  sky.  Where  the  cloud 
interposes  between  the  sun  and  sea,  all  these  luminous  reflections  are  pre- 
vented, and  the  raised  planes  of  the  waves  reflect  only  the  dark  under-surfaoe 
of  the  cloud ;  and  hence,  by  the  multiplication  of  the  images,  spaces  of  light 
and  shade  are  produced,  which  lie  on  the  sea  precisely  in  the  position  of  real 
or  positive  lights  and  shadows — corresponding  to  the  outlines  of  the  clouds — 
laterally  cast,  and  therefore  seen  in  addition  to,  and  at  the  same  time  with, 
the  ordinary  or  direct  reflection,  vigorously  contrasted,  the  lights  being  often 
a  blase  of  gold,  and  the  shadows  a  dark  leaden  grey ;  and  yet,  I  repeat,  ihej 
are  no  more  real  lights,  or  real  shadows,  on  the  sea,  than  the  image  of  a  black 
coat  is  a  shadow  on  a  mirror,  or  the  image  of  white  paper  a  light  upon  it 

Are  there,  then,  no  shadows  whatsoever  upon  the  sea?  Not  so.  My 
assertion  is  simply  that  there  are  none  on  clear  water  near  the  eye.  I  shall 
briefly  state  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  real  shadow  in 
distant  eflect. 

I.  Any  admixture  of  opaque  colouring  matter,  as  of  mud,  chalk,  or  powdered 
granite,  renders  water  capable  of  distinct  shadow,  which  is  cast  on  the  earthy 
and  solid  particles  suspended  in  the  liquid.  None  of  the  seas  on  our  south- 
eastern coast  are  so  clear  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  shade ;  and  the  faint 
tint,  though  scarcely  perceptible  to  a  near  observer,*  is  sufficiently  manifest 
when  seen  in  large  extent  from  a  distance,  especially  when  contrasted,  as 
your  correspondent  says,  with  reflected  lights.  This  was  one  reason  for  my 
introducing  the  words — "near  the  eye." 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiarity  in  the  appearances  of  such  shadows  which 
requires  especial  notice.  It  is  not  merely  the  transparency  of  water,  but  its 
polished  surface,  and  consequent  reflective  power,  which  render  it  incapable 
of  shadow.  A  perfectly  opaque  body,  if  its  power  of  reflection  be  perfect, 
receives  no  shadow  (this  I  shall  presently  prove) ;  and  therefore,  in  any  lustrous 
body,  the  incapability  of  shadow  is  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  reflection. 
Now  the  power  of  reflection  in  water  varies  with  the  angle  of  the  impinsing 
ray,  being  of  course  greatest  when  that  angle  is  least :  and  thus,  when  we  Took 
along  the  water  at  a  low  angle,  its  power  of  reflection  maintains  its  incapability 

*  Of  course,  if  water  be  perfectly  fool,  like  that  of  the  Rhine  or  Arve,  it  receives 
a  shadow  nearly  as  well  as  mud.  Yet  the  succeeding  obterrations  on  its  reflective  power 
are  applicable  to  it,  even  in  this  state. 

^  [It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  optical  delusion  above  explained  is  described  at 
some  length  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  (The  Study  qf  Sociology,  1874,  p.  191),  as  one  of 
the  commonest  instances  of  popular  ignorance.] 

in.  2t 
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of  shadow  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  spite  of  its  containing  suspended  opaque 
matter ;  whereas^  when  we  look  donm  upon  water  from  a  height,  as  we  then 
receive  from  it  only  rays  which  have  fallen  on  it  at  a  large  angle,  a  great 
number  of  those  rays  are  unreflected  from  the  surface,  but  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface,  and  are  then  reflected  *  from  the  suspended  opaque  matter :  thus 
rendering  shadows  clearly  visible  which,  at  a  small  angle,  would  have  been 
altogether  unperceived. 

II.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  presence  of  opaque  matter  which  renders 
shadows  visible  on  the  sea  seen  from  a  height.  The  eye,  when  elevated  above 
the  water,  receives  rays  reflected  from  the  bottom,  of  which,  when  near  the 
water,  it  is  insensible.  I  have  seen  the  bottom  at  seven  &thoms,  so  that  I 
could  count  its  pebbles,  from  the  cliffs  of  the  Cornish  coast ;  and  the  broad 
effect  of  the  light  and  shade  of  the  bottom  is  discernible  at  enormous  depths. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  depth  the  rays  returned  from  the  bottom 
become  absolutely  ineffective — perhaps  not  until  we  get  &irly  out  into  blue 
water.  Hence,  with  a  white  or  sandy  shore,  shadows  forcible  enough  to  afford 
conspicuous  variety  of  colour  may  be  seen  from  a  height  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet 

III.  The  actual  colour  of  the  sea  itself  is  an  important  cause  of  shadow 
in  distant  effect.  Of  the  ultimate  causes  of  local  colour  in  water  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  my  total  ignorance,  for  I  believe  Sir  David  Brewster  him- 
self has  not  elucidated  them.^  Every  river  in  Switzerland  has  a  different  hue. 
The  Lake  of  Geneva,  commonly  blue,  appears,  under  a  fresh  breese,  striped 
with  blue  and  bright  red;  and  the  hues  of  coast-sea  are  as  various  as  those 
of  a  dolphin ;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  their  variety,  their  intensity  is, 
of  course,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  sunlight.  The  sea  under  shade  is 
commonly  of  a  cold  grev  hue ;  in  sunlight  it  is  susceptible  of  vivid  and  ex- 
quisite colouring :  and  thus  the  forms  of  clouds  are  traced  on  its  surface,  not 
by  light  and  shade,  but  by  variation  of  colour, — ^by  greys  opposed  to  greens, 
blues  to  rose-tints,  etc.     All  such  phenomena  are  chiefly  visible  from  a  height 

*  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  reflection, — one  from 
polished  bodies,  giving  back  rays  of  light  unaltered  ;  the  other  from  unpolished  bodies, 
giving  back  rays  of  light  altered.  By  the  one  reflection  we  see  the  images  of  other 
objects  on  the  surface  of  the  reflecting  object ;  by  the  other  we  are  made  aware  of 
that  surface  itself.  The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  reflection  has  not 
been  well  worked  by  writers  on  optics;  but  the  great  distinction  between  them  is, 
that  the  rough  bodv  reflects  most  rays  when  the  angle  at  which  the  rays  impinge  is 
largest,  and  the  polished  body  when  the  angle  is  smallest.  It  is  the  reflection  from 
polished  bodies  exclusively  which  I  usually  indicate  by  the  term  ;  and  that  from  rough 
Dodies  I  commonly  distinguish  as  '*  positive  light ; ''  but  as  I  have  here  used  the  term 
in  its  general  sense,  the  explanation  of  the  distinction  becomes  necessary.  All  light 
and  shade  on  matter  is  caused  by  reflection  of  some  kind  ;  and  the  distinction  made 
throughout  this  paper  between  reflected  and  positive  light,  and  between  reai  and 
pseudo  shadow,  is  nothing  more  than  the  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  reflection. 

I  believe  some  of  Bouguer  s  ^  experiments  have  been  rendered  inaccurate, — not  in 
their  general  result,  nor  in  ratio  of  quantities,  but  in  the  quantities  themselves, — by 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  kinds  of  reflected  rays. 

*  [See  Raskin's  Enquiries  on  the  Causes  of  the  Colour  of  the  Water  of  the  Rhine  (1834), 
and  the  note  thereto  appended  in  VoL  I.  p.  193.] 

*  [Pierre  Bouguer  (1698-1758),  author  of,  amongst  other  works,  the  TraiU  (tOplique 
sur  la  Gradation  de  la  Lum'ere,^ 
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and  a  distance ;  and  thus  furnished  me  with  additional  reasons  for  introdudng 
the  words — ''near  the  eye." 

IV.  Local  colour  is,  however,  the  cause  of  one  beautiful  kind  of  chiaroscuro, 
visible  when  we  are  close  to  the  water — shadows  cast,  not  on  the  waves,  but 
through  them,  as  through  misty  air.  When  a  wave  is  raised  so  as  to  let 
the  sunlight  through  a  portion  of  its  body,  the  contrast  of  the  transparent 
chrysoprase  green  of  the  illuminated  parts  with  the  darkness  of  the  shadowed 
is  exquisitely  beautiful 

Hitherto,  however,  I  have  been  speaking  chiefly  of  the  trantparaiaf  of 
water  as  the  source  of  its  incapability  of  shadow.  I  have  still  to  demonstrate 
the  effect  of  its  polished  surface. 

Let  your  correspondent  pour  an  ounce  or  two  of  quicksilver  into  a  flat 
white  saucer,  and,  throwing  a  strip  of  white  paper  into  the  middle  of  the 
mercury,  as  before  into  the  water,  interpose  an  upright  bit  of  stick  between 
it  and  the  sun  :  he  will  then  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  shadow  of  the 
stick  sharply  defined  on  the  paper  and  the  edge  of  the  saucer,  while  on  the 
intermediate  portion  of  mercury  it  will  be  totally  invisible.*  Mercury  is  a 
perfectly  opaque  body,  and  its  incapability  of  shadow  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
perfection  of  its  polished  surface.  Thus,  then,  whether  water  be  considered 
as  transparent  or  reflective,  (and  according  to  its  position  it  is  one  or  the  other, 
or  partially  both — for  in  the  exact  degree  that  it  is  the  one,  it  is  not  the  other,) 
it  is  equally  incapable  of  shadow.  But  as  on  distant  water,  so  also  on  near 
water,  when  broken,  pseudo  shadows  take  place,  which  are  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  the  aggregates  of  reflections.  In  the  illuminated  space  of  the  wavei 
from  every  plane  turned  towards  the  sun  there  flashes  an  image  of  the  sun ; 
in  the  i/n-illuminated  space  there  is  seen  on  every  such  plane  only  the  dark 
image  of  the  interposed  body.  Every  wreath  of  the  foam,  every  jet  of  the 
spray,  reflects  in  the  sunlight  a  thousand  diminished  suns,  and  refracts  their 
rays  into  a  thousand  colours ;  while  in  the  shadowed  parts  the  same  broken 
parts  of  the  wave  appear  only  in  dead,  cold  white ;  and  thus  pseudo  shadows 
are  caused,  occupying  the  position  of  real  shadows,  defined  in  portions  of  their 
edge  with  equal  sharpness :  and  yet,  I  repeat,  they  are  no  more  real  shadows 
than  the  image  of  a  piece  of  black  cloth  is  a  shadow  on  a  mirror. 

But  your  correspondent  will  say,  ''What  does  it  matter  to  me,  or  to  the 
artist,  whether  they  are  shadows  or  not  ?  They  are  darkness,  and  they  supply 
the  place  of  shadows,  and  that  is  all  I  contend  for."  Not  so.  They  do  md 
supply  the  place  of  shadows ;  they  are  divided  from  them  by  this  broad  dia> 
tinction,  that  while  shadow  causes  uniform  deepening  of  the  ground-tint  in 
the  objects  which  it  affects,  these  pseudo  shadows  are  merely  portions  of  that 
ground-tint  itself  undeepened,  but  cut  out  and  rendered  conspicuous  by  flashes 
of  light  irregularly  disposed  around  it  The  ground-tint  both  of  shadowed 
and  illumined  parts  is  precisely  the  same — a  pure  pale  grey,  catching  as  it 
moves  the  hues  of  the  sky  and  clouds ;  but  on  this,  in  the  illumined  spaces, 
there  fall  touches  and  flashes  of  intense  reflected  light,  which  are  absent  in  the 
shadow.  If,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  consider  the  wave  as  hung  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  lamps,  irregularly  disposed,  the  shape  and  extent  of  a 
shadow  on  that  wave  will  be  marked  by  the  lamps  being  all  put  out  within  its 
influence,  while  the  tint  of  the  water  itself  is  entirely  unaffected  by  it 

*  The  mercury  must  of  course  be  perfectly  clean. 
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The  works  of  Stanfield  will  supply  your  correspondent  with  perfect  and 
admirable  illustrations  of  this  principle.  His  water-tint  is  equally  clear  and 
luminous  whether  in  sunshine  or  shade ;  but  the  whole  lustre  of  the  illumined 
parts  is  attained  by  bright  isolated  touches  of  reflected  light 

The  works  of  Turner  will  supply  us  with  still  more  striking  examples, 
especially  in  cases  where  slanting  sunbeams  are  cast  from  a  low  sun  along 
braakers^  when  the  shadows  will  be  found  in  a  state  of  perpetual  transition, 
now  defined  for  an  instant  on  a  mass  of  foam,  then  lost  in  an  interval  of 
smooth  water,  then  coming  through  the  body  of  a  transparent  wave,  then 
passing  off  into  the  air  upon  the  dust  of  the  spray — supplying,  as  they  do  in 
nature,  exhaustless  combinations  of  ethereal  beauty.  From  Turner's  habit 
of  choosing  for  his  subjects  sea  much  broken  with  foam,  the  shadows  in  his 
works  are  more  conspicuous  than  in  Stanfield's,  and  may  be  studied  to  greater 
advantage.  To  the  works  of  these  great  painters,  those  of  Vandevelde  may 
be  opposed  for  instances  of  the  impossible.  The  black  shadows  of  this 
latter  painter's  near  waves  supply  us  with  innumerable  and  most  illustrative 
examples  of  ever3rthing  which  sea  shadows  are  not. 

Finally,  let  me  recommend  your  correspondent,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  shadow  on  water,  whether  calm  or  agitated, 
to  go  through  a  systematic  examination  of  the  works  of  Turner.  He  will 
find  every  phenomenon  of  this  kind  noted  in  them  with  the  most  exquisite 
fidelity.  The  Alnwick  Castle,^  with  the  shadow  of  the  bridge  cast  on  the 
dull  surface  of  the  moat,  and  mixing  with  the  reflection,  is  the  most  finished 
piece  of  water-painting  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Some  of  the  recent 
Venices  have  afforded  exquisite  instances  of  the  change  of  colour  in  water 
caused  by  shadow,  the  illumined  water  being  transparent  and  green,  while 
in  the  shade  it  loses  its  own  colour,  and  takes  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

But  I  have  already,  sir,  occupied  far  too  many  of  your  valuable  pages, 
and  I  must  close  the  subject,  although  hundreds  of  points  occur  to  me  which 
I  have  not  yet  illustrated.*  The  discussion  respecting  the  Grotto  of  Capri 
is  somewhat  irrelevant,  and  I  will  not  enter  upon  it,  as  thousands  of  laws 
respecting  light  and  colour  are  there  brought  into  play,  in  addition  to  the 
water's  incapability  of  shadow.^  But  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
Newtonian  principle,  which  your  correspondent  enunciates  in  conclusion^  is 
the  very  cause  of  the  incapability  of  shadow  which  he  disputes.  I  am  not, 
however,  writing  a  treatise  on  optics,  and  therefore  can  at  present  do  no 
more  than  simply  explain  what  the  Newtonian  law  actually  signifies,  since, 
by  your  correspondent's  enunciation  of  it,  ''pellucid  substances  reflect  light 
only  from  their  surfaces,"  an  inexperienced  reader  might  be  led  to  conclude 
that  opaque  bodies  reflected  light  from  something  else  than  their  surfaces. 

The  law  is,  that  whatever  number  of  rays  escape  reflection  at  the  surface 

*  Among  otherjpoiiits,  I  have  not  explained  why  water,  though  it  has  no  shadow, 
has  a  dark  side.  Tne  cause  of  this  is  the  Newtonian  law  noticed  below,  that  water 
weakens  the  rays  passing  through  its  mass,  though  it  reflects  none ;  and,  also,  that  it 
reflects  rays  from  both  surfaces. 


1  [See  above,  pp.  235,  423.] 

'  [The  review  of  Modem  Painters  had  mentioned  the  Grotto  of  Capri,  near  Naples, 
as  ''  a  verv  beautiful  illustration  of  the  great  quantitv  of  light  admitted  or  contained 
in  water,'  and  on  this  Mr.  J.  H.  Maw  had  commentecl.] 
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of  water,  pass  through  its  body  without  further  reflection,  being  therein 
weakened,  but  not  reflected;  but  that,  where  they  pass  <nU  of  Uie  water 
again,  as,  for  instance,  if  there  be  air-bubbles  at  the  bottom,  giving  an  under- 
surface  to  the  water,  there  a  number  of  rays  are  reflected  from  that  under- 
surface,  and  do  not  pass  out  of  the  water,  but  return  to  the  eye;  tbos 
causing  the  bright  luminosity  of  the  under  bubbles.  Thus  water  reflects 
from  both  its  surfaces — it  reflects  it  when  passing  out  as  well  as  when 
entering ;  but  it  reflects  none  whatever  from  its  own  interior  mass.  If  it  did, 
it  would  be  capable  of  shadow. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

The  Author  of  ''  Modern  Painters." 


Ill 

LETTERS   ON    ^^  MODERN   PAINTERS," 

VOL.    P 


1.  TO  SAMUEL  PR0UT2 

2Ut  JMruary  [IQUy 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  very  busy  lately  at  the  British  Gallery,*  etc., 
or  I  should  before  have  taken  the  privilege  of  replying  more  fully  to  your 
most  gratifying  letter,^  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  I  always  have  in  answer- 
ing your  letters,  because  you  put  me  in  a  fabe  position,  and  overwhelm  me 
with  expressions  of  deference  to  my  crude  opinions  which   give  me  great 

riin.     However,  I  am  not  going  thereby  to  be  debarred  from  the  advantages 
can  derive  from  your  advice — and  so  I  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask  about 
the  subjects  of  your  last  letter. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  kind  of  execution  to  which  you  refer  in  the 
''fiivourites,"  and  I  should  like  to  know  definitely,  because  I  constantly  find 
myself  pleased  with  pictures  at  first  sight,  which,  if  I  had  them  by  me  for 
some  time,  I  should  be  the  first  to  condemn ;  and  therefore  I  am  very  doubtful 
of  my  judgment  of  the  works  of  painters  of  which  I  have  no  examples  on  the 
room  walls. 

Do  you  allude  to  Harding?  I  think  he  is  going  all  wrong  just  now, 
and  losing  himself  in  his  execution,  but  I  think  his  execution  in  itself  very 
wonderful.    I  scarcely  know  anything  with  which  I  have  been  more  impressed 

*  [The  following  letters  refer  in  part  to  Ruskin's  work  on  vol.  ii.  of  Modem  Paintern  ; 
but  as  they  were  written  in  reply  to  remarks  made  by  his  friends  on  vol.  i.,  and  as,, 
moreover,  they  describe  the  aim  and  spirit  of  that  earlier  work,  it  seems  better  to 
include  them  here.] 

'  [The  original  of  this  letter  is  at  Brantwood,  bound  up  with  the  MS.  of  the  Preface 
to  the  Notes  on  Prout  and  Hunt  (1879).! 

*  [Date  added  from  the  postmark,  Camberwell  Green,  Feb.  21,  1844.] 

^  [i.e.  the  exhibition  of  the  Gallery  of  British  Artists  (the  gallery  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists)  in  Suffolk  Street,  founded  in  1824.  On  Feb.  12,  1844,  Ruskin  notes  in 
his  Diary  : — 

".  .  .  Went  in  with  my  mother  to  see  British  Gallery.  Everything 
atrociously  bad — Danby  worst  of— man  of  genius  indeed — what  next?  I 
must  take  careful  notes  there,  however."] 

*  [For  Front's  opinion  of  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.,  see  Prieterita,  ii.  ch.  ix.  §  170 ; 
and  with  re^rd  to  this  letter,  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  xlii.  Prout  had  apparently 
felt  that  the  book  was  a  little  hard  on  him,  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  author's 
*'  £Bivourites."] 
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than  with  the  quiet  Telocity,  the  tranquil  swiftness  of  his  pencil  as  he  works. 
I  have  seen  artists  blotting  and  splashing,  falling  and  fumbling  to  the  right  in 
a  most  wonderful  way ;  but  Haiding's  cool,  straightforward,  gliding,  decision 
impressed  me  exceedingly.  The  expressions  respecting  sharp-edged  rodcs 
do  not  indeed  agree  with  those  of  "softening  outline,"^  but  they  refer  to 
different  circumstances  both  of  subject  and  aim.  Nature  does  not  always 
show  either  hard  or  soft  lines— each  is  necessary  to  contrast  with  the  other  and 
exhibit  it  I  have  praised  Turner  quite  as  much  for  the  sharp  edges  of  his 
shadows  as  for  the  soft  outlines  of  his  forms,  and  the  praise  of  Harding's 
execution  refers  only  to  his  rapid  attainment  of  what  he  wants  of  nature's 
severer  lines — in  their  right  places.  He  commonly  selects  subjects  which 
possess  their  sharper  qualities,  and  effects  which  induce  them ;  and  where  he 
has  even  erred  in  the  application  of  his  powers,  one  may  still  praise  the  power 
in  itself,  and  the  execution  in  itself.  If  you  notice  the  passages  relating  to 
Harding,  I  think  you  will  find  that  I  have  rather  directed  attention  to  the 
power  of  the  parts,  than  to  the  balance  or  relations  of  the  whole.  But  you 
must  tell  me  what  you  allude  to  more  distinctly,  and  then  I  shall  be  better 
able  to  excuse  myself,  or  shall  see  where  I  am  wrong. 

I  have  been  the  more  bold  in  praising  Harding,  because  I  know  him  to  be 
an  earnest,  industrious,  unflinching  workman,  and  never  to  fail  from  affectation 
or  indolence.  He  never  lays  down  a  touch  without  thinking;  he  never  lays 
down  any  to  show  his  dexterity,  or  catch  the  eye.  He  works  with  an  image 
of  nature  in  his  mind,  which  may  be  imperfect  or  erroneous,  but  which  he  doet 
struggle  for  ardently  and  honestly,  and  if  he  ever  leaves  a  stroke  crude  and 
raw,  it  is  because  he  fears  it  would  be  still  less  like  what  he  wanted  if  he  were 
to  retouch  it,  not  because  he  wishes  to  appear  to  do  all  he  wants  at  once.  He 
is  ffoing  astray  just  now  in  blots  and  body  colour,  but  he  will  come  right  again, 
I  think ;  there  is  a  fine  energy  about  him.  If  I  could  only  put  into  him  a 
little  feeling  like  yours  of  the  character  of  places,  and  make  him  understand 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  subject,  instead  of  looking  only  for  a  good  arrange- 
ment and  an  agreeable  chiaroscuro,  I  think  he  would  be  a  gpreat  man.  I 
fear,  however,  he  has  not  depth  of  feeling  enough,  and  that  he  will  remain  the 
mere  clever  draughtsman.  I  cannot  get  him  into  anything  like  solemnity  or 
intensity :  he  puts  coal  barges  at  Venice  instead  of  gondolas,  and  sinks  the 
Alps  for  the  sake  of  a  post  and  a  cow.  Don't  show  him  this  letter,  though, 
for  I  have  derived  infinite  instruction  from  him,  and  shall  still ;  and  there  is  no 
man  whose  simplicity  of  aim  and  effort  I  more  respect,  if  I  could  only  get  him 
to  draw  worse,  and  feel  more. 

I  have  been  surprised  on  looking  back  to  the  page  to  which  you  refer'  to 
see  that  you  do  indeed  cut  a  "  sorry  figure  in  the  volume,"  but  you  know  you 
are  above  CanaletU  still.  However,  I  must  so  far  endeavour  to  justify  myself 
as  to  state  what  I  allude  to  as  ''  mannerism,"  etc.,  and  what  was  running  in  my 
head  at  the  time. 

I  have  already  said — and  I  mean  to  say  it  more  effectively — that  I  think 
your  drawings  the  most  characteristic,  impressive,  and  mentally  truthful  of 

^  [The  expressions  regarding  Harding's  **  sharp-edged  rocks  ^  are  in  pt  ii.  seo.  iv. 
eh.  iv.  §  10  (p.  479,  above) ;  Prout  had  probably  contrasted  the  passage  with  what  is 
elsewhere  said  (eds.  1  and  2)  about  the  need  of'  ''soft  and  melting  lines"  in  certain 
outlines  (p.  323,  above).] 

*  [See  above,  pt  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  vii.  §  8  (eds.  1  and  2),  p.  250.  The  refinenoa  to  Phmt's 
''  mannerism  "  is  in  the  note  to  that  passage.] 
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any  architectural  paintings  of  the  day.     I  find  tliey  retain  their  power  over 
me  without  the   least  diminution^  and  that  there  is  a  refreshing  life  and 


force  about  them  which  is 
But^  at  the  same  time,  I 
when  I  look  too  closely  at 
duced,  and  when  I  see  this 
a  Corinthian  column  (vide, 
for  a  piece  of  drapery,  I 
nerism;  for  a  Corinthian 
of  such  lines,  nor  is  a  piece 
a  thick  outline  chipped 
from  me  to  say  that  wch 

the  expression  is  right,  the  means  must  be ;  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  they  are  right,  or  how  they  produce  that  right  impres- 
sion which  I  feel  they  do.  And  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how 
you  account  to  yourself  for  the  truthful  effect  of  means  apparently 


an  unequivocal  stamp  of  real  genius, 
am  always  struck  with  wonder 
the  means  by  which  they  are  pro- 
given  for  the  capital  of 
temple  of  Pallas),  and  this 
cannot  but  call  it — man- 
capital  is  not  composed 
of  drapery  terminated  by 
like  stone.  Yet  far  be  it 
mannerism   is   wrong.     If 


you  must  your- 
as  much  as  I  do.  In  your 
base  of  the  column  on  the 
etc.  Now  there  are  of 
in    nature,    but    delicate 


illegitimate,  and  which 
self  feel  to  be  so,  just 
Piazzetta,  Venice,  the 
right  is  worked  thus, 
course    no    such   lines 

shadows,  which  Harding  would  have  given  thus 
(not  very  delicate,  certainly,  but  still  you  will 
understand  what  I  mean).  Now  Harding's 
would  be  right  in  means,  and  yours  are  cer- 
tainly wrong  or  inadequate,  and  yet  your 
work,  as  a  whole,  produces  tenfold  the  im- 
pression. The  meaning  of  this  I  cannot  fathom, 
puzzles  me  more, 
tion  of  it. 

I  have  much  more  to  say,  but  I  have  not  time  to  say  it  now.  I  know  you 
wish  me  to  be  open  with  you,  and  indeed  you  have  full  right  to  know  all  my 
feelings  on  this  and  every  other  subject  connected  with  art.  I  will  trespass  upon 
you  again  soon  ;  meantime,  all  join  in  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  your 
health  and  happiness.  I  am  much  delighted  by  the  expressions  of  fresh  and 
poetical  feeling  which  occur  in  your  letters :  they  are  not  those  of  deadened 
emotion  or  weakened  power.  Long  may  you  so  feel !  Take  a  little  ramble 
south  this  summer,  and  let  me  meet  you  in  Auvergne,  or  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore  ;  you  will  find  yourself  as  young  as  ever — there. ^ 
Ever,  my  dear  sir. 


I  don't  know  anything  that 
I  wish  you  would   kindly  give  me   your  own  explana- 


Gratefully  and  respectfully  ^  yours, 


Samurl  Prout,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
Hastings. 


J.  RUSKIN. 


^  [Ruskin  was  abroad  in  1844  from  May  14  to  August  24,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  rrout  joined  him.  Prout  was  at  this  time  in  poor  health,  and  very  low-spirited  : 
see  the  letters  in  J.  L.  Roget's  History  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society ,  ii.  p.  65  ;  he 
died  in  1852.     He  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  ISdO.j 

*  [Corrected  from  ''affectionately."] 
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«•  TO  THE  REV.  OSBORNE  GORDON  i 

Marth  10th,  1844. 

Dear  Gordon, — .  .  .  I  received  with  much  gratitude  your  kind  note.  I  wish 
you  had  spoken  on  the  subject  while  you  were  here,^  as  it  is  scarcely  one 
whose  numerous  bearings  can  be  fitly  touched  by  the  slow  travel  of  the  pen. 
I  imagined  there  was  something  on  your  mind  when  I  saw  you ;  there  was  a 
slight  air  of  disapproving  uncomfortableness  in  you  which  I  knew  and  could 
not  mistake ;  it  used  to  come  sometimes  in  '39  when  I  couldn't  read  my 
Aristophanes. 

Well,  you  ask  me  if  the  cultivation  of  taste  be  the  proper  '*  ergon"  of  a  man's 
life,'  and  you  desire  me  to  consider  the  matter  as  a  thesis,  separate  from  my 
own  case.  This  is  impolitic  of  you,  for  you  thereby  deprive  yourself  of  a 
most  powerful  ally — conscience.  If  you  were  to  put  it  straight  to  iii«  to  say 
whether  /  am  right  in  thinking  of  nothing  but  pictures,  I  might  possibly 
say  No  ;  but  if  you  put  it  to  me  whether  all  men  who  are  living  happy  lives 
in  the  cultivation  of  art  and  observance  of  nature,  are  also  living  sinful  lives 
— I  should  be  inclined  to  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  question,  and  still 
say  No — and  a  much  louder  No  than  the  preceding;  therefore,  if  you  please, 
I,  will  give  you  the  advantage  which  you  would  deny  yourself,  and  take  my 
own  case  for  discussion,  especially  as  therein  I  am  better  acquainted  with  ulti- 
mate motives  than  in  other  people's. 

First,  then,  your  expression — cultivation  of  toHe — is  too  vague  in  two  ways ; 
— it  does  not  note  the  differences  between  cultivation  of  one's  own  taste — 
and  of  other  people's; — and  it  leaves  open  to  various  interpretations  that 
most  vague  of  all  words — taste — which  means,  in  some  people's  mouth,  the 
faculty  of  knowing  a  Claude  from  a  copy,  and,  in  others,  the  passionate  love  of 
all  the  works  of  God.  Now  observe — I  am  not  engaged  in  selfish  cultivation 
of  critical  acumen,  but  in  ardent  endeavour  to  spread  the  love  and  knowledge 
of  art  among  all  classes ; — and  secondly,  that  the  love  and  knowledge  I  would 
communicate  are  not  of  technicalities  and  fancies  of  men,  but  of  the  universal 
system  of  nature — as  interpreted  and  rendered  stable  by  art ; — and,  thirdly, 
observe  that  all  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  will  be  accomplished,  if  my  health 
holds,  in  two  or  three  years  at  the  very  utmost ;  ^  and  then  consider  whether  the 
years  from  four  to  seven  and  twenty  could  be,  on  the  whole,  much  better 
employed— or  are,  on  the  whole,  much  better  employed  by  most  men — than  in 
showing  the  functions,  power,  and  value  of  an  art  little  understood ;  in  ex- 
hibiting the  perfection,  desirableness,  and  instructiveness  of  all  features,  small 
or  great,  of  external  nature,  and  directing  the  public  to  expect  and  the  artist 
to  intend — an  earnest  and  elevating  moral  influence  in  all  that  they  admire 
and  achieve. 

*  [For  whom,  see  Prctterita,  ii.  eh.  i.  §§  8,  10.  This  letter  is  printed  from  a  copy 
(made  probablv  at  his  father's  instance)  now  at  Brautwood.  It  should  be  comparw 
with  the  Letter  to  Dale,  written  in  1841,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  395.] 

'  [Gordon,  as  Ruskin's  Diary  shows,  had  been  on  a  visit  at  Denmark  HiU  from 
Jan.  lfr-19.] 

'  [See  Aristotle's  discussion  of  man's  pectdiar  work  or  function,  in  the  Stkiet.  book  L 
ch.  vfi.  §  10.] 

*  [As  the  pamphlet  originally  projected  beeame  a  treatise,  and  the  treatise  a  libtary, 
so  the  ''two  or  three  years"  became  a  lifetime.] 
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But  jovL  will  say  that  I  am  not  yet  capable  of  doing  this.  Possibly  not ; 
yet  I  think  I  am  quite  as  capable  of  preaching  on  the  beauty  of  the  creation,  of 
which  I  know  something,  as  of  preaching  on  the  beauty  of  a  system  of  salva- 
tion of  which  I  know  nothing.  If  I  have  not  power  of  converting  men  to  an 
earnest  feeling  for  nature,  I  should  have  still  less  of  turning  them  to  earnest- 
ness in  religion.  The  one  is  surely  a  lighter  task  than  the  other ;  you  were 
probably  not  aware  that  1  had  any  such  consistent  and  important  design,  and 
indeed  at  first  I  had  not :  it  is  from  meditation  on  my  subject  only  that  I  have 
seen  to  what  it  will  lead  me,  and  what  I  have  to  do.  The  summer  before  last, 
— it  was  on  a  Sunday,  I  remember,  at  Geneva,^ — we  got  a  paper  from  London 
containing  a  review  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  it  put  me  in  a  rage,  and  that  fore- 
noon in  church  (it's  an  odd  thing,  but  all  my  resolutions  of  which  anything  is 
to  come  are  invariably  formed,  whether  I  will  or  no,  in  church — I  scheme  all 
thro'  the  litany) — that  forenoon,  I  say,  I  determined  to  write  a  pamphlet  and 
blow  the  critics  out  of  the  water.  On  Monday  we  went  to  Chamonix,  and 
on  Tuesday  I  got  up  at  four  in  the  morning,  expecting  to  have  finished  my 
pamphlet  by  eight.  I  set  to  work,  but  the  red  light  came  on  the  Dome  du 
Gout6 — I  couldn't  sit  it — and  went  out  for  a  walk.  Wednesday,  the  same 
thing  happened,  and  I  put  off  my  pamphlet  till  I  should  get  a  wet  day.  The 
wet  day  didn't  come — and  consequently,  before  I  began  to  write,  I  had  got 
more  materials  together  than  were  digestible  in  an  hour  or  two.  I  put  off  my 
pamphlet  till  I  got  home.  I  meditated  all  the  way  down  the  Rhine,  found 
that  demorutreUion  in  matters  of  art  was  no  such  easy  matter,  and  the  pamphlet 
turned  into  a  volume.  Before  the  volume  was  half  way  dealt  with  it  hydra- 
ized  into  three  heads,  and  each  head  became  a  volume.  Finding  that  nothing 
could  be  done  except  on  such  enormous  scale,  I  determined  to  take  the  hydra 
by  the  horns,  and  produce  a  complete  treatise  on  landscape  art 

Then  came  the  question,  what  is  the  real  end  of  landscape  art  ?  and  then 
the  conviction  that  it  had  been  entirely  degraded  and  mistaken,  that  it  might 
become  an  instrument  of  gigantic  moral  power,  and  that  the  demonstration  of 
this  high  function,  and  the  elevation  of  the  careless  sketch  or  conventional 
composition  into  the  studied  sermon  and  inspired  poem,  was  an  end  worthy  of 
my  utmost  labour — and  of  no  short  expenditure  of  life.  "Soil,"  perhaps  you 
will  say,  **  I  give  you  till  twenty-seven  to  do  that,  and  what  will  you  do  next  ?  " 
Heaven  knows !  Something  assuredly,  but  I  must  know  my  feelings  at  twenty- 
seven,  before  I  can  tell  what.  I  cannot  prepare  for  it  at  present,  and  therefore 
I  need  not  know  what  it  is  to  be.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  find  myself 
taking  lay  orders  and  going  to  preach,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  Florence  or  Rome. 
One  thing  I  shan't  do,  and  that  is  preach  or  live  in  London.  But  I  wish  you 
would,  when  you  have  leisure,  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  my 
duty,  and  in  doing  so,  keep  in  mind  these  following  characteristics  of  my 
mind: — 

First,  its  two  great  prevalent  tendencies  are  to  mystery  in  what  it  contem- 
plates and  analysis^  in  what  it  studies.  It  is  externally  occupied  in  watching 
vapours  and  splitting  straws  (Query,  an  unfavourable  tendency  in  a  sermon). 


•  rs 


[See  Introduction,  p.  xxiii.] 
See  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  liv.,  where  Ruskin  refers  to   the  *' habit  of  fixed 
attention  with  both  eyes  and  mind  '*  as  *'  the  main  practical  faculty  of  my  life,  causing 
Mazzini  to  say  of  me  .  .  .  that  I  had  '  the  most  analytic  mind  in  Europe.' "] 
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Secondly^  it  has  a  rooted  horror  of  neat  windows  and  clean  walls  (Query,  a 
dangerous  disposition  in  a  village). 

Thirdly,  it  is  slightly  heretical  as  to  the  possibility  of  anybody's  being 
damned  (Q.  an  immoral  state  of  feeling  in  a  clergyman). 

Fourtnly,  it  has  an  inveterate  hatred  of  people  who  turn  up  the  white  of 
their  eyes  (Q.  an  uncharitable  state  of  feeling  towards  a  pious  congregation). 

Fifthly,  it  likes  not  the  company  of  clowns — except  in  a  pantomime  (Q. 
an  improper  state  of  feeling  towards  country  squires). 

Sixthly  and  seventhly,  it  likes  solitude  better  than  company,  and  stones  ^ 
better  than  sermons. 

Take  all  these  matters  into  serious  consideration.  You  used  to  tell  my 
mother,  I  believe,  that  I  had  more  brains  than  the  average  quantity.  I  be- 
lieve you  were  wrong,  and  that  the  only  superiority  in  my  make  is  a  keen 
sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  colour  and  form,  and  a  love  of  that  which  is  pure 
and  simple.  I  find  I  forget  things  more  than  others — and  more  totally — that 
I  am  dull  and  slow  in  conversation — in  fact,  that  whatever  capacity  I  have 
is  the  result  of  careful  training  and  fond  love  of  solitary  nature.  I  believe 
God  gives  every  man  certain  gifts  which  enable  him  to  fulfil  some  particular 
function,  and  I  don't  think  my  fondness  for  hills  and  streams — being,  as  it 
is,  so  strong  in  me  as  to  amount  to  an  instinct — was  given  me  merely  to  be 
thwarted.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  written  so  much  all  about  myself,  but  I 
assure  you  I  often  think  of  these  things,  and  your  letter  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  of  them  which  I  was  glad  of.  At  your  leisure  send  me  some 
of  your  thoughts  on  the  matter.  We  are  all  glad  to  hear  Miss  G.  is  better, 
etc.,  etc. 

Ever  with  kindest  regards. 

Etc.,  etc. 
[The  copy  omits  the  signature.] 


3.    TO  THE   REV.   H.   G.   LIDDELL* 

October  12,  1844. 
My  oear  Sir, — I  was  on  the  very  point  of  writing  to  beg  for  your  opinion 
and  assistance  on  some  matters  of  art,  when  your  invaluable  letter  arrived.     I 
cannot  tell  you  how  glad  and  grateful  it  makes  me ;  glad  for  its  encourage- 
ment, and  grateful  for  its  advice.     For  indeed  it  is  not  self-confidence,  but 

^  [Ruskin  used  to  say  that  if  his  natural  bent  in  this  direction  had  been  more  ex- 
clusively developed,  he  might  have  been  "  the  first  geologist  of  his  time  in  Europe ; " 
see  Pneterita,  i.  ch.  v.  §  109.] 

'  [Then  Greek  Reader  in  Christ  Church  ;  afterwards  Dean.  For  Ruskin's  friend- 
ship with  him,  see  Praterita,  L  ch.  xi.  §  230.  This  letter  is  reprinted  from  Henr^ 
Gearye  UddeU:  A  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  ThompM>o,  1889,  po.  216-222.  Liddell's 
letter,  to  which  Ruskin's  is  a  reply,  is  not  to  be  found.  '^He  seems,"  says  Mr. 
Thompson,  ''to  have  commented  unfavourably  on  the  style  in  which  the  volume  was 
got  up,  and  to  have  made  various  suggestions  as  to  phrases  and  modes  of  expreMion,  { 
and  some  criticisms  on  the  main  thesis  of  the  work."  In  describing  his  undergraduate 
days,  Raskin  says  that  Lid  dell ''  was  the  only  man  in  Oxford  among  the  masters  of 
my  day  who  knew  an)rthing  of  art ;  and  his  keen  saying  of  Turner,  that  he  '  had  got 
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only  eagerness  and  strong  feeling  which  have  given  so  overbearing  a  tone  to 
much  of  what  I  have  written.  I  need  some  support,  considering  the  weight 
and  numbers  of  those  against  me ;  and  you  wiU,  I  am  sure^  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  I  looked  to  none  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  friends  whom  I  moat 
respect  with  so  much  anxiety  as  to  you :  though  I  never  ventured  to  hope 
for  more  than  pardon  from  you  for  one  half  of  the  book^  even  if  (which  I  little 
anticipated)  you  should  take  the  trouble  of  looking  over  it  at  all.  You  may 
judge,  therefore^  of  the  infinite  pleasure  which  your  kind  letter  gave  me: 
and^  from  the  respect  which  you  know  I  felt  for  all  your  opinions  (even  when 
I^  in  my  ignorance,  was  little  capable  of  understanding  them^  and  felt  most 
inclined  to  dispute  them),  you  may  judge  of  the  deference  I  would  yield  to 
them  now^  when  a  little  more  acquaintance  with  high  art  has  brought  me  into 
nearer  sympathy  with  you.  I  wish  there  was  something  in  your  letter  which 
I  could  obey  without  assenting  to,  that  I  might  prove  to  you  my  govema- 
bility.  But  alas !  there  is  nothing  of  all  the  little  that  you*  say  in  stricture 
which  I  do  not  feel,  and  which  1  have  not  felt  for  some  time  back.  In  fact, 
on  looking  over  the  book  the  other  day^  after  keeping  my  mind  off  the 
subject  entirely  for  two  or  three  months,  I  think  I  could  almost  have  antici- 
pated your  every  feeling ;  and  I  determined  on  the  instant  to  take  in  future 
a  totally  different  tone.  In  fact,  the  Blackwood  part  was  put  in  to  please 
some  friends  (especially  one  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  his  trusting 
me  with  his  drawings),^  and  the  booksellers.  The  title-page  is  booksellers' 
work  too,  and  was  put  in  in  defiance  of  my  earnest  wishes.^  I  let  it  go,  for 
I  considered  myself  writing  for  the  public,  not  for  men  of  taste,  and  I  thought 
the  booksellers  knew  more  about  the  public  than  I.  I  was  wrong,  however, 
and  will  allow  nothing  of  the  kind  in  future. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pamphleteer  manner  is  not  confined  to  these 
passages :  it  is  ingrained  throughout.  There  is  a  nasty,  snappish,  impatient, 
half-familiar,  half-claptrap  web  of  young-mannish ness  everywhere.  This  was, 
perhaps,  to  be  expected  from  the  haste  in  which  I  wrote.  I  am  going  to 
try  for  better  things ;  for  a  serious,  quiet,  earnest,  and  simple  manner,  like 
the  execution  I  want  in  art.  Forgive  me  for  talking  of  myself  and  my  in- 
tentions thus,  but  your  advice  will  be  so  valuable  to  me  that  I  know  you  will 
be  glad  to  give  it ;  especially  as  the  matter  I  have  in  hand  now  ^  relates  not 
more  to  Turner  than  to  that  pure  old  art  which  I  have  at  last  learnt  (thanks 
to  you,  Acland,  and  Richmond)  to  love. 

As  soon  as  I  began  to  throw  my  positions  respecting  the  beautiful  into 

hold  of  a  false  ideal,^  would  have  been  iiifiiiitely  helpful  to  me  at  that  time,  had  he 
explained  and  enforced  it"  (Prceterita,  i.  ch.  xi.  §  230).  Many  years  afterwards  (in 
18/9),  Liddell,  in  a  letter  to  Ruskin,  thus  described  his  first  sight  of  Modern  Paintert: 
*^  Thirty-six  years  ago  I  was  at  Birmingham,  examining  the  boys  in  the  great  school 
there.  In  a  bookseller's  window  I  saw  Modem  Painters,  by  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  book,  or  by  whom  it  was  written.  But  I  bought  it,  and  read  it 
eagerly.  It  was  like  a  revelation  to  me,  as  it  has  been  to  many  since.  I  have  it  by 
me — my  children  have  read  it;  and  I  think  with  a  pleasure,  a  somewhat  melancholy 
pleasure,  on  those  long  past  days."  It  was  lar^irely  through  Liddell's  influence  that 
Ruskin  was  in  1869  appointed  to  the  Slade  Professorship  of  Fine  Art  at  Oxford  (see 
Introduction  to  the  volume  containing  Lertnree  on  Art),"] 

*  [Mr.  Bicknell  or  Mr.  VVindus,  see  above,  pp.  244,  234.] 

2    See  Introduction,  p.  xxxi.] 

'  [The  second  volume  oi  Modem  Paintere,'] 
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fomiy  I  found  myself  necessarily  thrown  on  the  human  figure  for  great  part  of 
my  illustrations ;  and  at  last,  after  having  held  off  in  fear  and  trembling  as 
long  as  I  could,  I  saw  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  that  it  must  be  taken  up 
to  purpose.  So  I  am  working  at  home  from  Fra  Angelico,  and  at  the  British 
Museum  from  the  Elgins.  I  passed  through  Paris  in  my  return  from  the  Alps, 
when  I  at  last  found  myself  up  to  admiration  of  Titian,  and  past  Rubens  (in 
matter  of  colour\  and  now,  therefore,  I  think  I  shall  do,  when  I  have  given  a 
year  or  two  to  tnese  pure  sources.  I  don't  think,  with  my  heart  full  of  Fra 
Angelico,^  and  my  eyes  of  Titian,  that  I  shall  fall  back  into  the  pamphleteer 
style  again. 

Don't  suppose,  however,  with  all  this,  that  I  am  going  to  lose  Turner.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  more  ^pris  than  ever,  and  that  especially  with  his  latest 
works — Goldau,  etc.* 

Monomania,  you  think.  Possibly ;  nevertheless,  I  should  not  have  spoken 
so  audaciously  as  I  have  under  the  influence  of  any  conviction,  however  strong, 
had  I  not  been  able  to  trace,  in  my  education,  some  grounds  for  supposing 
that  I  might  in  deed  and  in  truth  judge  more  justly  of  him  than  others  can. 
I  mean,  my  having  been  taken  to  mountain  scenery  when  a  mere  child,'  and 
allowed,  at  a  time  when  boys  are  usually  learning  their  grammar,  to  ramble 
on  the  shores  of  Como  and  Lucerne ;  and  my  having  since,  regaidless  of  all 
that  usually  occupies  the  energies  of  tlie  traveller — art,  antiquities,  or  people 
—devoted  myself  to  pure,  wild,  solitary,  natural  scenery ;  with  a  most  unfor- 
tunate effect,  of  course,  as  far  as  general  or  human  knowledge  is  concerned, 
but  with  most  beneficial  effect  on  that  peculiar  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  in 
all  thinffs  that  God  has  made,  which  it  is  my  present  aim  to  render  more 
universal.  I  think,  too,  that  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  refinements 
of  natural  form,  unless  with  the  pencil  in  the  hand — the  eye  and  mind  never 
being  keen  enough  until  excited  by  the  effort  to  imitate — so  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  observe  the  refinement  of  Turner  unless  one  is  in  the  habit  of 
copying  him.  I  began  copying  him  when  I  was  fourteen,^  and  so  was  early 
initiated  into  much  which  escapes  even  the  observation  of  artists,  whose  heads 
are  commonly  too  full  of  their  own  efforts  and  productions  to  give  fair  atten- 
tion to  those  of  others.  That  it  was  politic  to  give  expression  to  all  my 
feelings  respecting  Turner  might  well  be  denied,  had  my  object  in  the 
beginning  been  what  it  is  now.  But  I  undertook,  not  a  treatise  on  art  or 
nature,  but,  as  I  thought,  a  small  pamphlet  defending  a  noble  artist  against  a 
strong  current  of  erring  public  opinion.  The  thing  swelled  under  my  hands, 
and  it  was  not  till  I  had  finished  the  volume  that  I  had  any  idea  to  what  I 
might  be  led.  I  saw  that  I  should  have  to  recast  the  whole,  some  time  or 
other ;  and  was  too  impatient  to  do  something  to  do  so  at  once.  So  I  let  it 
go  on  as  it  was.  The  very  end  and  aim  of  the  whole  affair  was  Turner ;  and 
when  I  let  the  second  edition  appear  without  alteration,  it  was  because  I 
found  my  views  on  many  points  altering  and  expanding  so  rapidly  that  I 
should  never  have  got  the  thing  together  again  until  the  whole  of  the 
following  portions  were  completed.     So  I  determined  to  let  it  alone,  write 


^See  the  last  words  in  voL  ii.  of  Modem  FahUert,] 

'For  these  later  drawings,  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  xxiii.] 

See  VoL  I.  Introduction,  p.  xxv.] 

Or  rather  thirteeu,  t.«.  in  1833,  when  he  began  copying  the  vignettes  in  Rogsts 


Itaiy  ;  see  Vol.  I.,  Introduction,  p.  xxiz.] 
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the  rest  fint^  and  then  recast  the  whole.  I  think  I  shall  have  it  too  long  bj 
me  to  run  the  risk  of  flippancy  of  manner  again,  and  the  illustrations  will 
render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  run  into  caricatured  description.  I  am  going 
to  Paris  for  some  time,  and  then  to  Florence,  before  I  put  it  finally  together ; 
chiefly  to  study  the  early  Italian  schools,  for  I  want  to  bring  the  public,  as  &r 
as  I  can,  into  something  like  a  perception  that  religion  must  be,  and  always 
has  been,  the  ground  and  moving  spirit  of  all  great  art.^  It  puts  me  into  a 
desperate  rage  when  I  hear  of  Eastlake's  buying  Guidos  for  the  National 
Gallery.^  He  at  least  ought  to  know  better — not  that  I  should  anticipate 
anything  from  looking  at  his  art,  but  from  his  reputed  character  and 
knowledge. 

I  shall  be,  as  you  will  easily  conceive,  no  little  time  in  getting  my 
materials  together.  In  fact,  I  have  to  learn  half  of  what  I  am  to  teach. 
The  engravers  plague  me  sadly,  and  I  am  obliged  at  last  to  take  the  etching 
into  my  own  hands,  and  this  demands  much  time.  In  fact,  I  ought  to  have 
good  ten  years'  work  before  I  produce  anything ;  but  the  evil  is  crying,  and 
I  must  have  at  it.  I  hope  in  twelve  or  eighteen  months  to  see  my  way  to 
a  sort  of  an  end ;  and  however  imperfectly  (owing  to  my  narrow  reading 
and  feeble  hand  in  exhibiting  what  I  feel),  I  think  I  shall  yet  throw  the 
principles  of  art  into  a  higher  system  than  ordinary  writers  look  for :  showing 
that  the  principles  of  beauty  are.  the  same  in  all  things,  that  its  characters 
are  typical  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  relations  which  in  a  perfect  state  we 
are  to  hold  with  Him :  and  that  the  same  great  laws  have  authority  in 
aU  art,  and  constitute  it  great  or  contemptible  in  their  observance  or 
violation. 

And  now  can  you  tell  me  of  any  works  which  it  is  necessary  I  should 
read  on  a  subject  which  has  given  me  great  trouble — the  essence  and  operation 
of  the  imagination  as  it  is  concerned  with  art?  Who  is  the  best  meta- 
physician who  has  treated  the  subject  generally,  and  do  you  recollect  any 
passages  in  Plato  or  other  of  the  Greeks  particularly  bearing  upon  it  ? 

Do  you  know  Eastlake  at  all,  or  any  man  connected  with  the  National 
Gallery  ?  I  hope  you  do  all  you  can  to  put  a  stop  to  this  buying  of  Guidos 
and  Rubenses.  Rubens  may  teach  us  much  of  mere  art,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  him  in  the  country,  and  for  Guido  there  is  not  even  this  excuse.  We  want 
Titians,  we  want  Paul  Veroneses.  Our  English  school  must  have  colour. 
Above  all,  we  want  the  only  man  who  seems  to  me  to  have  united  the  most 
intense  feeling  with  all  that  is  great  in  the  artist  as  such — John  Bellini.  I 
don't  hope  yet  for  Giotto  or  Fra  Angelico ;  but  if  they  would  give  us  John 
Bellini  and  Titian  I  shouldn't  grumble.  I  intend  some  time  in  my  life 
to   have  a  general   conflagration  of  Murillos,"  by-the-bye ;   I  suppose  more 

^  [In  looking  back  upon  his  art-teaching,  Ruskin  said  in  his  Oxford  course — 
"  Readings  in  Modem  Painters  " — that  the  first  thing  he  had  tried  to  show  was  "  That 
the  life  of  Art  was  in  Religion."  See  ch.  ii.  of  the  Oxford  Lectures  on  Art  for  his 
summing-up  in  this  connection.] 

'  [Sir  Charles  (then  Mr.)  Eastlake  had  been  appointed  Keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  1843.  Among  the  first  purchases  made  during  his  term  of  ofifice  were  Guido's 
"  Christ  and  St  John  "  (No.  191),  "  Lot  and  his  Daughters  "  (No.  193),  and  "  Susannah 
and  the  Elders  *'  (No.  196).  For  a  reference  to  the  last,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii. 
sec.  i.  ch.  xiv.  §  24.  Ruskin  attacked  the  purchase  of  these  pictures  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  (Jan.  7,  1847) ;  see  Arrows  of  the  Chace,  1880,  i.  64.] 

3  [See  below,  p.  672,  and  cf.  above,  p.  635  n.] 
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comiption  of  taste  and  quenching  of  knowledge  may  be  traced  to  him  than 
to  any  man  who  ever  touched  canvas. 

Pardon  the  villainous  writing  of  this  letter.  I  have  been  much  in- 
terrupted^ and  have  scarcely  had  a  moment  to  myself,  and  I  don't  like  to 
leave  your  kind  one  longer  unanswered^  or  I  would  write  rather  more 
legibly. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 


4.    TO  THE   SAMEi 

Odober  15,  1844. 
My  dear  LiDDELL, — You  might  think  it  affectation,  were  I  to  tell  you  the 
awkwardness  with  which  I  obey  you,  unless  you  considered  the  especially 
childlike  position  in  which  my  good  stars  place  me ;  for  while  many  not  older 
than  1  are  already  entrusted  with  the  highest  responsibilities  that  can  demand 
or  arouse  the  energy  of  manly  character,  I  am  yet  as  much  at  my  ease  as  I  was 
ten  years  ago,  leading  still  the  quiet  life  of  mere  feeling  and  reverie, 

**  lliat  hath  uo  ueed  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye ;  ' ' 

and,  in  fact,  feeling  scarcely  any  difference  in  myself  from  the  time  of  imposi- 
tions and  collections,'  except  in  so  far  that  1  have  discovered  a  great  part  of 
my  time  to  have  been  lost,  and  made  my  way  to  a  clearer  view  of  certain  ends 
which  have  been  forwarded  in  nothing  hut  vision ;  that  1  feel  particularly 
ashamed  of  much  that  I  have  done,  and  particularly  agonized  about  much  that 
I  have  not  done ;  that  I  should  not  now  write  letters  of  advice  to  Henry 
Acland,  nor  spend  my  time  at  Rome  in  sketching  house-comers.^  But  these 
changes  of  feeling  render  me,  if  anything,  less  disposed  to  unpupil  myself 
than  I  was  before ;  and  therefore  I  obey  you,  though  most  willingly  and 
gratefully,  yet  under  protest,  and  only  because  there  are  better  means  of 
showing  respect  than  mere  matters  of  form. 

I  could  say  more  on  this  point,  but  I  don't  want  to  let  your  letter  remain 
unanswered  two  days,  and  as  1  am  going  early  into  town  to-morrow  I  must  go 
on  to  some  things  1  have  to  say  about  the  points  noticed  in  your  letter.  I  am 
glad  of  your  countenance  in  my  opposition  of  studies,  though  I  am  a  little 
afraid  that  such  versatility  of  admiration — though  it  may  make  a  good  judge 
of  art — makes  a  bad  master  of  it.  Nevertheless,  for  my  present  ends  it  is 
better  it  should  be  so.     But  though  I  can  turn,  and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  turn, 

1  [Reprioted  from  Mr.  Thompsou's  Memoir,  pp.  222-228.     To  the  preceding  letter 
^  Liddell  seems  to  have  written  a  long  replv,  and  at  the  close  to  have  desired  his 

"  I  formal  sf  * 


correspondent  to  drop  for  the  future  the  formal  style  of  address,  and  to  call  him  simply 
by  his  surname."] 

*  r Wordsworth  :  Tintem  Abbey.'] 
'  [For  this  Oxford  term  (College  examinations),  see  Praterita,  L  ch.  xi  §  220.] 

*  [As,  $^.,  in  the  Piazza  del  Flanto ;  see  Vol.  I.  pL  15  and  p.  Ivii.J 
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to  the  most  opposed  sources  of  thought  and  characters  of  beauty,  surely  we 
ought  to  demand  in  each  kind  the  perfect  and  the  best  examples.  The  world 
is  so  old,  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  things  first-rate ;  and  life  so  short,  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  looking  at  things  second-rate.  Let  us  then  go  to  Rubens 
for  blending,  and  to  Titian  for  quality,  of  colour ;  to  Cagliari  for  daylight,  and 
Rembrandt  for  lamplight;  to  Buonarotti  for  awfulness,  and  to  Van  Huysum^ 
for  precision.  Each  of  their  excellences  has  its  use  and  order,  and  reference  to 
certain  modes  and  periods  of  thought,  each  its  right  place  and  proper  dignity^ 
incompatible.  Any  man  is  worthy  of  respect  in  his  own  rank,  who  has 
pursued  any  truth  or  attainment  with  all  his  heart  and  strength.  But  I  dread 
and  despise  the  artists  who  are  respectable  in  many  things,  and  have  been 
excelled  by  some  one  in  everything.  They  are  surely  the  more  dangerous  ;  for 
mediocrity  in  much  is  more  comprehensible  and  attractive  than  the  superiority 
in  singleness,  which  has  abandoned  much  to  gain  one  end.  Murillo  seems  to 
me  a  peculiar  instance  of  this.  His  drawing  is  free  and  not  ungraceful,  but 
most  imperfect,  and  slurred  to  gain  a  melting  quality  of  colour.  That  colour  is 
agreeable  because  it  has  no  force  nor  severity ;  but  it  is  morbid,  sunless,  and 
untrue.  His  expression  is  sweet,  but  shallow ;  his  models  amiable,  but  vulgar 
and  mindless ;  his  chiaroscuro  commonplace,  opaque,  and  conventional :  and  yet 
all  this  so  agreeably  combined,  and  animated  by  a  species  of  waxwork  life,  that 
it  is  sure  to  catch  everybody  who  has  not  either  very  high  feeling  or  strong  love 
of  truth,  and  to  keep  them  from  obtaining  either.  He  sketched  well  from  a 
model,  and  now  and  then  a  single  figure  is  very  fine.  He  was  not  a  had  painter, 
but  he  exercises  a  most  fatal  influence  on  the  English  school,  and  therefore  I 
owe  him  an  especial  grudge.  I  have  never  entered  the  Dulwich  Gallery  for 
fourteen  years  without  seeing  at  least  three  copyists  before  the  Murillos.  I 
never  have  seen  one  before  the  Paul  Veronese. 

Next,  with  respect  to  Turner.  I  hope  we  are  not  opposed  so  much  as  you 
think.  You  know  all  my  praise  relates  to  his  fidelity  to,  and  love  of,  nature ; 
it  does  not  affirm  in  him  the  highest  degree  of  solemnity,  or  of  purity,  in 
feeling  or  choice ;  and  there  is  ohe  circumstance  which  it  seems  to  me  has 
great  influence  on  the  minds  of  most  men  of  feeling  with  respect  to  the  works 
of  the  old  masters  as  compared  with  him.  On  this  subject — the  creation  of 
pure  light  and  the  sacrifice  of  everything  to  that  end — I  shall  have  much  to 
say  which  (if  it  has  not  already  occurred  to  you, — as  it  is  most  probable  it 
should)  will  be  more  pleasantly  read  in  print  than  in  these  hieroglyphics. 
Putting,  however,  this  great  source  of  power  out  of  the  question  (and  how 
much  is  involved  in  it  I  am  not  prepared  to  say),  Turner  will  still  appear  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  man , of  ^eat  power,  drawing  good  indiscriminately,  and  there- 
fore necessarily  in  very  difflerent  kinds  and  degrees,  out  of  everything,  than 

*  [lo  his  1844  Diary  (August),  among  notes  on  the  Louvre,  is  the  following  on  No. 
505  (but  the  numbers  have  since  been  changed ;  it  is  a  landscape) : — 

''A  landscape  by  Van  Huysum,  who  seems  to  me  the  most  delicate  of  the 
Dutch  painters,  in  which  individual  leaves  of  trees  and  foreground  are  given 
or  attempted,  and  the  futility  of  the  effort  shown  by  the  entire  spottiness 
and  pettiness  of  all  the  near  objects,  though  the  nearest,  especially  the  de- 
tails of  leafage  on  the  right,  are  delightful  from  their  delicacy  and  precision , 
being  there  in  their  place.  The  man  has  fine  feeling;  the  distance  is  rich, 
glowing,  and  full  of  Italian  dignity,  and  his  knowledge  of  details  is  here 
useful  to  him,  from  his  beinff  at  once  compelled  and  able,  to  avoid  them  or 
analyze  and  generalize  them. '] 
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of  one  devoting  his  energies  to  the  full  development  of  any  particular  moral 
emotion.  He  is  rather  the  philosopher  who  perceives  and  equally  exhibits  all^ 
than  the  ardent  lover  who  raises  some  peculiar  object  by  all  the  glories  of 
imagination  and  with  all  the  powers  of  his  heart.  His  powers  I  think  you 
never  denied ;  at  least  when  I  first  showed  you  my  "  Winchelsea  "  with  the 
troop  of  soldiers  at  Oxford  ^  you  said^  "  Yes^  just  like  him^  what  no  one  else 
could  do^  but — "  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  particular  "  but "  was ;  what- 
ever it  was,  the  powers  were  admitted.  These  powers  then  seemed  employed 
with  a  versatility  which  gives  a  result  in  art  very  much  like  what  Don  Juan  is 
in  literature^  in  everything  but  its  want  of  moral  feeling ;  a  result  containing 
passages  and  truths  of  every  character^  the  most  exquisite  tenderness,  the 
most  gigantic  power,  the  most  playful  familiarity,  the  most  keen  philosophy 
and  overwhelming  passion ;  and  yet  the  whole  will  not  produce  on  most  men's 
minds  the  effect  of  a  great  poem.  It  does  on  mine  ;  but  certainly  not  to  the 
degree  which  it  might  perhaps  have  done  had  there  been  less  power  and 
more  unity.  But  it  is  great  in  its  kind,  and  there  is  a  system  in  both  the  art 
and  the  poem  which  may  be  reasoned  out,  and  a  great  whole  arrived  at  by 
reflection,  as  out  of  the  chaos  of  human  life  and  circumstances  of  its  Providence. 
You  must  have  felt  this,  I  think,  in  looking  over  the  "  Liber  Studioruro,"  in 
which  you  pass  from  the  waste  of  English  lonely  moorland  with  the  gallows- 
tree  ghastly  against  the  dying  twilight,  to  the  thick  leaves  and  dreamy  winds 
of  the  Italian  woods  ;  from  a  study  of  cocks  and  hens  scratching  on  a  dunghill 
to  the  cold,  slow  colossal  coil  of  the  Jason  serpent ;  from  the  sport  of  children 
about  a  willowy  pond  to  the  agony  of  Rizpah.^ 

Turner,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  anything  of  his  past  life,  is  a  man  of 
inferior  birth  and  no  education,  arising  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  masters 
to  guide  him  to  great  ends,  and  by  the  necessity  and  closeness  of  his  study 
of  nature  withdrawn  from  strong  human  interests ;  endowed  with  singular 
delicacy  of  perception  and  singular  tenderness  of  heart,  but  both  associated 
with  quick  temper  and  most  determined  obstinacy,  acting  constantly  under 
momentary  impulses,  but  following  out  inflexibly  whatever  he  has  begun. 
Considering  the  little  feeling  for  high  art  which,  till  within  the  last  ten  years, 
existed  in  this  country,  and  the  absence  of  sympathy  with  him  in  all  but  what 
he  felt  himself  was  the  mere  repetition  of  things  bygone,  and  which  could  not 
be  bettered,  we  cannot  but  expect  that  there  should  be  something  to  regret 
in  his  career,  and  something  wanting  to  his  attainments;  and  we  must  be 
content  to  receive  the  great  and  new  lessons  which  he  has  read  to  us  out 
of  the  material  world,  without  quarrelling  with  the  pettinesses  and  incon- 
sistencies, perhaps  unavoidable  unless  where  art  is  the  minister  to  vast  national 
sympathies  and  the  handmaid  of  religion. 

I  had  much  more  to  say,  but  my  time  is  gone.  I  will  attend  to  all  you 
advise  respecting  the  next  book.  I  have  not  spoken  about  your  kind  defence 
of  the  present  one,  but  cannot  now.  I  think  I  shall  be  pretty  sure  not  to  use 
the  language  of  any  particular  Church,  for  I  don't  know  exactly  which  one  I 
belong  to.  A  Romanist  priest,  after  a  long  talk  under  a  tree  in  a  shower  at 
St.  Martin's,  assured  me  I  was  quite  as  good  a  Catholic  as  he.  However,  the 
religious  language  I  shall  use  in  what  references  I  may  have  to  make  will 

^  [The  drawing  was  given  to  Raskin  by  his  hiher  on  his  twenty-first  birthday  at 
Oxford  :  see  Praterita,  ii.  eh.  i.  §  13.J 

*  [Cf.  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  xi.] 
m.  2  U 
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be  simply  that  of  the  Bible ;  ^  and  a  few  allusions  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  general  attributes  of  the  Deity  will  be  all  I  shall  require.  Thank  you 
much  for  your  reference  to  Vaughan  about  imagination^  etc.  Thank  you  also 
for  your  careful  notes  of  the  errata  in  the  old  book^  which  I  shall  take  care 
to  alter. 

If  the  only  and  single  result  of  my  labour  had  been  that  which  you 
mention^  some  rest  to  your  mind  in  a  period  of  pain^  it  would  have  been 
enough  reward  for  me,  even  without  the  privilege  which  the  close  of  your 
letter  allows  me,  of  continuing. 

My  dear  Liddell, 

Very  truly  and  gratefully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

5.    TO  THE   SAME* 

My  dear  Liddell, — I  forgot  when  I  last  wrote,  to  speak  of  Greswell's  paper 
respecting  Art  professorships — several  people  have  been  talking  to  me  on  the 
subject — everybody  says  ^om^thing  should  be  done — and  nobody  says  what. 
Is  any  combined  effort  being  made  at  Oxford — any  petition  to  be  signed  or 
measure  taken  which  I  can  any  way  forward — as  of  course  I  should  be  most 
desirous  so  to  do.  Ores  well's  paper  ^  is  very  valuable  and  interesting — and  I 
wish  it  had  been  a  little  expanded  and  generally  circulated — more  especially 
that  he  had  dwelt  more  distinctly  on  the  relations  of  Art  to  Religion — as — under 
this  point  of  view — I  conceive  he  might  have  brought  his  measures  forward  not 
merely  as  expedient  or  desirable — but  even  as  a  matter  of  duty  in  no  light 
degree  encumbent  on  the  members  of  the  University.  There  appears  to  me 
but  one  obstacle  in  your  way — you  may  get  your  pictures — your  gallery — your 

1  [Every  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  number  of  Bible  words  and  phrases  in  Ruskin's 
books.  It  is  partly  in  order  to  call  attention  to  this  point  that  the  editors  supply,  no 
doubt  otherwise  superfluously,  the  references  as  they  occur.  See  also  The  Bible  Re- 
ferences of  John  Raskin,  by  Mary  and  Ellen  Gibhs  (George  Allen  :  1898).] 

*  [Not  hitherto  published  ;  printed  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Liddell  from  the  original 
amoiiff  the  papers  of  the  late  Dean.  One  or  two  words  in  it  are  not  very  legible.  It 
is  interesting  to  have  Ruskin's  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  filling  a  post  which  he  was 
called  on  to  "  create  "  in  1870.] 

3  [Richard  Greswell  (1800-1881),  fellow  and  tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford  ; 
opened  a  subscription  on  behalf  of  National  Education  in  1843  with  a  donation  of  £1000  ; 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Museum  and  Ashmolean  Society,  Oxford.  The  paper  referred 
to  is  On  Education  in  the  Principles  of  Art :  a  Paper  read  before  the  Members  qf  the 
Ashmolean  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Greswell,  B.D. ;  Oxford,  1844.  He  called 
attention  to  the  absence  of  works  in  English  on  the  philosophy  of  art,  and  continues  : 
"  It  is  with  a  view  to  the  supplying  of  this  positive  and  notorious  defect  in  our  system 
of  education,  and  as  a  salutary  check  upon  that  exclusive  preference  of  the  useful,  as 
distinguished  from  the  ornamental,  and,  particularly,  upon  that  almost  idolatrous  love 
of  money,  which  is  becoming,  every  day,  more  and  more  characteristic  of  the  English 
nation, — that  I  think  it  desirable  that  three  Professorships  of  the  Theory  of  Art  (and 
especially  of  Christian  art)  should  be  founded  by  Royal  Authority,  one  in  London  .  .  . 
and  the  other  two  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge. '  What  he  urged  was  done,  twenty-six 
years  later,  by  the  munificence  of  Felix  Slade,  and  Ruskin,  the  first  Slade  Professor  at 
Oxford,  certainly  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the  spirit  recommended  by 
Greswell.] 
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authority — and  j'our  thirty  thousand  pounds — but  what  will  you  do  for  a  Pro^ 
fessor  f  Where  can  you  lay  finger  on  the  man  who  has  at  once  the  artistical 
power  to  direct  your  taste  in  matters  technical — and  the  high  feeling  and 
scholarship  necessary  to  show  the  end  of  the  whole  matter  ?  There  is — strictly 
speaking — not  a  man  in  England  who  can  colour — except  Etty — and  even  he  not 
securely  [?] ;  and  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  a  professor  of  painting  with  no  eye 
for  colour.  Eastlake  would^  I  suppose,  be  the  man  generally  thought  of.  A 
gentleman  and  a  scholar  he  may  be — a  man  of  some  feeling  too — of  more  than 
the  generality  of  R.  A.'s — but,  it  seems  to  me,  thoroughly  shallow  with  a  tinge  [?] 
of  the  Annual  and  drawing-room — (witness  Heloise's  velvet  sleeves) — his  types 
of  the  human  face  are  of  low  standard — he  draws  poorly — and  cannot  colour  at 
all.^  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  a  man  may  not  be  able  to  teach  without  being 
able  to  realise  what  he  desires — but  in  the  works  of  every  man  from  whose 
teaching  I  should  hope  effect — I  should  expect  a  fire — energy — and  aim  at  the 
right — ^however  failing  or  shortcoming — not  a  polite  or  agreeable  mediocrity. 
Mulready  is  a  better  artist  than  Eastlake,  but  I  know  not  his  attainments  in 
literature — nor  his  tone  of  feeling.  I  should  fear  a  tendency  Dutchward  in 
him.  Redgrave's  delicate  domesticity  would  hardly  make  much  of  the  draw- 
ings of  Michael  Angelo.  Whom  else  can  you  name — Not,  I  presume,  Howard 
— nor  Sir  Martin — nor  Maclise  ^  ^ 

I  daresay  you  thought  my  last  letter  about  Turner  very  confused  from  my 
not  distinguishing  between  single  pictures  (as  poems  in  themselves)  and  the 
mass  of  his  works.  But  the  fact  is  I  am  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  his 
pictures  in  their  relations  to  each  other — as  a  body  of  writing — rather  than  as 
separate  works  ^ — and  what  I  said  of  them  as  a  mass  will  apply  to  the  greater 
portion  of  them  individually.  But  it  is  always  unfair  to  look  at  them  individu- 
ally— because — especially  in  such  works  as  the  England  and  Wales — every  one  of 
them  has  a  certain  part  to  play  and  story  to  tell  and  gap  to  fill  with  reference 
to  the  rest ;  and  on  several  of  the  subjects  in  that  work  being  objected  to — as 
uninteresting — and  others — similar  to  those  more  agreeable  l>eing  requested — he 
said  at  once — No,  this  I  have  done,  that  I  have  not  done,  I  will  repeat  nothing  and 
I  will  omit  nothing. 

So  that  his  aim  is  in  fact  as  much  historical  as  imaginative — historical  of  all 
facts  and  phases  of  nature — and  he  becomes  fully  impressive  and  powerful  only 
so  often  as  nature  does  so  herself,  endeavouring,  however,  always,  whatever  he 
deals  with,  to  treat  in  a  great  manner — though  not  always  in  a  poetical  one. 

Hence  also  he  will  not  perhaps  exercise  so  much  power  over  the  imagina- 
tion as  an  inferior  artist  might — with  another  system.  For  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  great  secret  in  awakening  the  imaginative  faculties  is  to  present  to  it 
features  in  some  respect  resembling  what  it  would  have  coined  out  for  itself — 

^  [For  another  reference  to  Eastlake,  see  preceding  letter,  p.  670 ;  for  a  later. 
Academy  Notes,  1855,  *.  No.  120.  hi  1848  Ruskin  reviewed  Kastlake's  MateriaU/or  a 
History  qf  Oil  Painting  in  the  Quarterly  (reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road,  18a5  and  1899, 
vol.  i.).     **Heloise"  was  Eastlake's  picture,  Xo.  48,  in  the  Academy  of  1844.1 

*  [For  Mulready,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.,  Addenda  and  Epilogue,  ror  Red- 
grave, Academy  Notes,  1855,  *.  No.  240.  Henry  Howard,  R.A.  (17C9-1847),  was  at  this 
time  Professor  of  Painting  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  Sir  Martin  Shee,  its  President  For 
Maclise,  see  above,  p.  51.J 

5  [See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  xi.  §  30,  where  Ruskin  gives  Turner's 
saying,  **AVliat  is  the  use  of  them,  but  together?*'] 
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if  spontaneously  exciting.  But  not  to  present  much  matter  of  new  and  direct 
mformation,  otherwise  the  intellect  is  set  to  work — and  the  imagination 
overpowered.  Now,  most  people's  imaginations  are  full  of  ideas  which  however 
eUgmU,  are  crude  and  wrong  in  many  respects — and  when  we  correct  these  by 
presenting  to  them  refined  truth,  we  do  not  supply  excitement  to  the  mind 
as  it  is,  but  we  try  to  change  it  and  give  it  new  ideas,  an  operation  in  some 
degree  painful  and  requiring  effort.  So  that  when — as  Perugino  would — we 
set  the  imagination  to  work  by  presenting  to  it  a  type  of  tree  like  this,^ 
we  do  so  far  more  effectually  and  nobly  than  if  we  gave  to  our  type  all  the 
imperfection  with  which  the  mind  is  unacquainted,  and  so  instead  of  rousing  the 
creative  faculty — such  as  it  is — with  its  own  materials,  demanded  the  attention 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  to  give  it  new  ones.  Hence  the  merit  and  necessity 
of  the  rigid  manner  of  the  backgrounds  of  these  glorious  old  works,  in  which 
we  find  refinement  of  the  highest  order,  realising  what  the  imagination  would 
naturally  suggest,  but  no  effort  at  teaching  or  informing.  I  have  worked  out 
this  subject  pretty  fully,  and  if  I  do  not  change  my  mind  with  respect  to  it, 
I  shall  hope  to  have  your  opinion  respecting  it  when  presented  in  more  legible 
form — meantime  I  merely  mention  it  as  one  of  the  reasons  which  prevent 
great  modern  works  from  having  the  same  effect  as  the  old — for  the  modern 
are  full  of  information— crowded  with  facts  entirely  unknown  to  the  observer — 
types  with  which  his  imagination  has  never  been  familiarised,  and  which 
therefore  have  no  eflTect  whatever  by  association,  or  any  other  of  those 
delicately  toned  cords  by  which  more  familiar  nature  is  bound  to  the  heart — 
hence  they  excite  the  passions  little  and  have  no  historical  effect ; — no  carrying 
back  into  past  time — they  are  the  world  as  it  was  and  is,  not  our  ideas  of 
things  past  away — and  they  appeal  only  to  the  sense  of  pure — inherent  beauty, 
a  sense  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  wanting  in  many  men. 

The  art  of  the  Intellect  and  of  the  heart  must  thus  be  in  some  degree 
opposed — but  I  think  I  see  my  way  to  a  partial  reconcilement  of  them  in  the 
ideal  at  which  I  am  aiming,  remembering  always  that  there  is  a  beauty  which 
may  make  thought  impossible,  which  may  fill  the  soul  with  an  intense — change- 
less $€(i}pCa,^ 

Of  course  none  of  these  circumstances  in  any  degree  justify  the  landscape 
painters  for  their  specific  errors  and  imperfections,  but  they  may,  I  imagine, 
account  for  much  of  what  is  impressive  in  them  in  spite  of  such  errors.  The 
backgrounds  of  the  great  religionists  have  the  science  of  the  naturalist  and 
the  quaintness  of  the  imagination  together.  The^  are  the  people  to  be 
looked  to — only  the  more  knowledge  we  put  into  the  spectator — the  less 
quaintness  we  require,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me — but  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
all  this,  which  I  merely  go  through  that  you  may  know  exactly  how  far  I  am 
disposed  to  go — with  m')dern  art — and  so  tell  me  where  you  think  I  am 
wrong. 

Yours  ever  most  sincerely, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

'  [A  rough  sketch  of  a  feathery  tree,  in  the  style  of  Perugino,  is  here  given  in  tlie 
original.] 

^  [See  Modern  Painters,  vol.  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  i.,  and  cf.  Letters  to  a  College  Friend,  in 
Vol.  I.,  p.  426.] 


IV 

PREFACES   TO    SELECTIONS    FROM 
"MODERN   PAINTERS" 

1.    FRONDES  AGRESTES* 

(1875) 

I  HAVE  been  often  asked  to  republish  the  first  book  of  mine  which  the  public 
noticed^  and  which^  hitherto,  remains  their  favourite,  in  a  more  easily  attain- 
able form  than  that  of  its  existing  editions.  I  am,  however,  resolved  never 
to  republish  the  book  as  a  whole ;  some  parts  of  it  being,  by  the  established 
fame  of  Turner,  rendered  unnecessary ;  and  others  having  been  always  useleas, 
in  their  praise  of  excellence  which  the  public  will  never  give  the  labour 
necessary  to  discern.  But,  finding  lately  that  one  of  my  dearest  friends, 
who,  in  advanced  age,  retains  the  cheerfulness  and  easily  delighted  temper 
of  bright  youth,  had  written  out,  for  her  own  pleasure,  a  large  number  of 
passages  from  Modem  Painters,  it  seemed  to  me  certain  that  what  such  a 
person  felt  to  be  useful  to  herself,  could  not  but  be  useful  also  to  a  class  of 
readers  whom  I  much  desired  to  please,  and  who  would  sometimes  enjoy,  in 
my  early  writings,  what  I  never  should  myself  have  offered  thein.  I  asked 
my  friend,  therefore,  to  add  to  her  own  already  chosen  series,  any  other 
passages  she  thought  likely  to  be  of  permanent  interest  to  general  readers ; 
and  I  have  printed  her  selections  in  absolute  submission  to  her  judgment, 
merely  arranging  the  pieces  she  sent  me  in  the  order  which  seemed  moat 
convenient  for  the  reciprocal  bearing  of  their  fragmentary  meanings,  and 
adding  here  and  there  an  explanatory  note ;  or,  it  may  be,  a  deprecatory  one, 
in  cases  where  my  mind  had  changed.  That  she  did  me  the  grace  to  write 
every  word  with  her  own  hands,  adds,  in  my  eyes,  and  will,  I  trust,  in  the 
readers'  also,  to  the  possible  claims  of  the  little  book  on  their  sympathy ;  and 
although  I  hope  to  publish  some  of  the  scientific  and  technical  portions  of  the 
original  volumes  in  my  own  large  editions,  the  selections  here  made  by  mj 
friend  under  her  quiet  woods  at  Coniston — the  Unter-Walden  of  England — 
will,  I  doubt  not,  bring  within  better  reach  of  many  readers,  for  whom  I  am 
not  now  able  myself  to  judge  or  choose,  such  service  as  the  book  was  ever 
capable  of  rendering,  in  the  illustration  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  interces- 
sion for  her  now  too  often  despised  and  broken  peace. 

Hernb  Hill, 

5ih  December,  1874. 

^  [See  above,  Introduction,  pw  zlviiL,  and  Bibliographical  Note,  p.  Izi.] 
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2.    IN  MONTIBUS  SANCTIS  ^ 

(1884) 

I  RECEIVE  at  present  with  increasing  frequency  requests  or  counsels  from 
people  whose  wishes  and  advice  I  respect,  for  the  reprinting  of  Modem 
Painters,  When  I  formerly  stated  my  determination  not  to  republish  that 
work  in  its  original  form,^  it  was  always  with  the  purpose  of  giving  its  scientific 
sections,  with  further  illustration,  in  Deucalion  and  Proserpina^  and  extracts 
from  those  relating  to  art  and  education  in  my  Oxford  Lectures. ^  But  finding, 
usually,  for  these  last,  subjects  more  immediately  interesting ;  and  seeing  that 
Deucalion  and  Proserpina  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  their  own  way — for 
the  time  they  have  any  chance  of  doing  it  in — I  am  indeed  minded  now 
to  reprint  the  three  scientific  sections  of  Modem  Painters  in  their  original 
terms,  which,  very  thankfully  I  find,  cannot  much  be  bettered,  for  what  they 
intend  or  attempt.  The  scientific  portions,  divided  prospectively,  in  the  first 
volume,  into  four  sections,  were  meant  to  define  the  essential  forms  of  sky, 
earth,  water,  and  vegetation :  but  finding  that  I  had  not  the  mathematical 
knowledge  required  for  the  analysis  of  wave-action,  the  chapters  on  Sea-paint- 
ing were  never  finished,  the  materials  for  them  being  partly  used  in  the 
Harbours  of  England,  and  the  rest  of  the  design  remitted  till  I  could  learn 
more  dynamics.  But  it  was  never  abandoned,  and  the  corrections  already  given 
in  Deucalion  of  the  errors  of  Agassiz  and  Tyndall  on  the  glacier  theory,  are 
based  on  studies  of  wave-motion  which  I  hope  still  to  complete  the  detail  of 
in  that  work. 

My  reprints  from  Modem  Paititers  will  therefore  fall  only  into  three 
divisions,  on  the  origin  of  form  in  clouds,  mountains,  and  trees.  They  will 
be  given  in  the  pages  and  type  now  chosen  for  my  Oxford  Lectures  ;  ^  and  the 
two  lectures  on  existing  Storm-cloud  already  published  will  form  a  proper 
introduction  to  the  cloud-studies  of  former  times,  of  which  the  first  number 
is  already  in  the  press.  In  like  manner,  the  following  paper,'^  prepared  to  be 
read  before  the  Mineralogical  Society  on  the  occasion  of  their  meeting  in 
Edinburgh  this  year,  and  proposing,  in  brief  abstract,  the  questions  which 
are  at  the  root  of  rock-science,  may  not  unfitly  introduce  the  chapters  of 
geological  enquiry,  begun  at  the  foot  of  the  Matterhorn  thirty  years  ago,® 

'  [See  above,  Introduction,  p.  xlix.,  and  Bibliofj^raphical  Note,  p.  Ixii.] 

'   [In  the  Preface  to  the  edition  of  1873  ;  see  above,  p.  54.] 

'  'In  1875  Ruskin  gave  a  course  on  "  llie  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  and 
in  1877  on  '*  Readings  in  Modem  Painters**  Both  these  courses  were  in  some  measure 
resumes  of  that  work.  Most  of  his  other  courses  broke  new  ground  ;  and  on  resuming 
the  professorship  in  1883,  he  again  lectured  ou  fresh  topics — "The  Art  of  England," 
and  *'The  Pleasures  of  England."] 

*  [i.e.  the  form  in  which  The  Art  of  England  (1884)  and  (afterwards)  The  Pleasures 
of  England  (1884-85)  were  originally  published,  small  quarto  and  Caslon  o.f.  type. 
Ruskin  used  to  have  the  lectures  set  up  in  advance,  and  read  them  (in  part)  from  the 
print  which  (as  he  used  to  say)  had  then  to  be  large  to  suit  his  old  eyes.  The  lectures 
on  *'The  Storm  Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  delivered  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion in  February  1884,  were  similarly  printed  and  published.] 

^  [Printed  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition  ;  reml  (not  by  Ruskin  himself)  before  the 
Mineralogical  Society,  July  24,  1884.] 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  chapters  on  the  Matterhorn  in  tlie  fourth  volume  of 
Modern  Painters  (written  in  1854-56).  Ruskin,  however,  began  his  studies  *'  at  the  foot 
of  the  Matterhorn  "  at  an  earlier  date,  viz.  in  1849.] 
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enquiries  which  were  the  proper  sequel  of  those  instituted  by  Saussure,  and 
from  which  the  fury  of  investigation  in  extinct  zoology  has  since  so  far 
diverted  the  attention  of  mineralogists^  that  1  have  been  virtually  left  to 
pursue  them  alone;  not  without  some  results,  for  which^  fortified  as  they 
are  by  the  recent  advance  of  rock-chemistry,  I  might  claim,  did  I  care  to 
claim,  the  dignity  of  Discoveries.  For  the  separate  enumeration  of  these, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  postscript  to  the  opening  paper. ^ 

The  original  woodcuts  will  all  be  used  in  this  edition,  but  in  order  not  to 
add  to  the  expense  of  the  republished  text,  I  have  thought  it  best  that  such 
of  the  steel  plates  as  are  still  in  a  state  to  give  fair  impressions,  should  be 
printed  and  bound  apart ;  purchaseable  either  collectively  or  in  separate  parts, 
illustrative  of  the  three  several  sections  of  text.  These  will  be  advertised 
when  ready.* 

The  text  of  the  old  book,  as  in  the  already  reprinted  second  volume,^  will 
be  in  nothing  changed,  and  only  occasionally  explained  or  amplified  by  notes 
in  brackets. 

It  is  also  probable  that  a  volume  especially  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Education  may  be  composed  of  passages  gathered  out  of  the  entire  series  of 
my  works ;  and  since  the  parts  of  Modem  Painters  bearing  on  the  principles 
of  art  will  be  incorporated  in  the  school  lectures  connected  with  my  duty  at 
Oxford,  whatever  is  worth  preservation  in  the  whole  book  will  be  thus  placed 
at  the  command  of  the  public. 

Brantwood, 

IQth  September,  1884. 

^  rOn  these  points,  see  Vol.  VI.] 

'  [This  scheme  was  never  carried  out.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  additional 
plates,  referred  to  above  (p.  liii.),  were  intended  /or  inclusion  in  this  pn>jected  separate 
pubUcatioD.  The  volume  on  Eaucation  was  not  done,  either ;  see  above,  Introduction, 
p.  L  n.l 

'  [The  separate  edition  of  that  volume,  issued  in  1883  ;  see  Vol.  IV.] 
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THE    MSS.    OF  "MODERN   PAINTERS" 

VOL.  I 


The  MSS.  of  portions  of  this  volume,  to  which  the  editors  have  had  access,  and 
which  (so  far  as  they  are  aware)  are  alone  extant,  are  as  follow  : — 

(I.)  The  Brantwood  MS.  contained  in  the  second  of  the  two  MS.  books  of 
The  Poetry  of  Architecture,  The  Modem  Painters  MSS.  occupy  sixty  to  seventy 
pages  of  this  book,  and  consist  of  two  drafts,  {a)  and  (6) — probably  the  earliest 
made  by  the  author — of  this  volume  as  first  designed  by  him. 

(a)  The  first  draft  of  all  proceeds  only  a  very  short  way.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  it : — 

''  The  ends  of  all  landscape  painting  are,  properly  speaking,  two.  The 
first,  to  set  before  the  spectator  a  true  and  accurate  representation  of 
objects.  The  second,  to  convey  into  the  mind  of  the  spectator  the 
peculiar  impression  those  objects  made  on  the  mind  of  the  painter 
himself.  Artists,  as  they  aim  at  one  or  other  of  these  ends,  may  be 
divided  into  the  painters  of  facts,  and  the  painters  of  emotion — two 
great  classes,  to  one  or  other  of  which  all  landscape  painters  may  be 
referred. 

"The  painters  of  facts  have  again  two  distinct  ends.  The  one,  to 
delight  by  accuracy  of  imitation ;  the  other,  to  delight  by  the  beauty 
of  the  represented  objects.  Both  these  ends  are  usually,  in  some 
degree,  aimed  at  in  the  same  picture  ;  but  those  artists  who  excel  most 
in  imitation  are  apt  to  select  only  such  subjects  as  may  best  display 
their  power,  and  gradually  to  lose  all  sense  and  desire  of  intrinsic 
beauty,  or  any  other  desirable  attribute,  in  the  subject  itself  While 
the  painters  of  beauty,  assisting  the  natural  attractions  of  their  subject 
by  all  tlie  expedients  of  art,  verge  gradually  in  aim  upon  the  painters 
of  emotion. 

*'  Of  the  purely  imitative  aim  and  manner,  we  may  adduce  as  examples 
the  pot  and  kettle  part  of  the  Dutch  school;  the  minute  labour  of 
Gerard  Dow  and  Ostade,  to  reach  the  perfect  lustre  of  brass-pans  and 
particular  scarlet  of  ripe  carrots ;  the  inconceivable  consumption  of 
sight  and  time  upon  the  chiselling  (not  merely  the  decoration,  but 
even  the  rough  traces  of  the  stone-mason's  mallet)  in  the  stone  tablets 
with  which  they  often  support  the  elbows  of  their  Dutch  beauties ; — 
and,  in  higher  art,  the  laboured  tears  of  Carlo  Dolci's  Mater  Dolorosas ; 
the  rustling  damasks  of  Paul  Veronese  ;  the  separate  hairs  and  glancing 
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jewels  of  some  of  the  heads  of  Rembrandt ;  and — last^  but  not  least — 
certain  hats  and  sticks^  kid  gloves  and  satin  slippers,  on  which  our 
own  Landseer  has  lately  spent  as  much  labour  as,  had  it  been  applied 
as  it  is  in  the  Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,  might  have  touched  the 
hearts  of  half  the  world. 

**  In  all  these  cases,  be  it  observed,  it  is  not  his  subject  which  the 
artist  wishes  to  display,  his  only  endeavour  to  please  is  by  the  mani- 
festation of  his  own  power  of  simple  imitation.  We  are  not  intended 
to  do  obeisance  to  raw  carrots,  nor  to  be  overpowered  with  a  sense  of 
sublimity  in  the  extended  orbit  of  a  frying-pan;  nor  had  Landseer 
any  tyrannical  and  worse  than  Gessler-like  intention  of  making  the 
world  bow  before  not  even  the  presence,  but  the  tfhgy  of  Prince 
Albert's  hat.  In  all  cases  we  are  expected  to  derive  pleasure  and 
bestow  praise  as  we  perceive  the  perfection  of  mere  imitation.  And 
the  pleasure  is  felt  and  praise  given  by  no  small  portion  of  the  world, 
and  in  no  small  degree.  I  do  not  mean  merely  by  the  uneducated 
and  childish,  not  merely  by  the  great  portion  of  the  public  who  chase 
flies,  dewdrops,  lace  and  satin  through  an  exhibition;  but  by  many 
who  call  themselves  connoisseurs,  who  exclaim  at  a  figure  as  its  greatest 
praise,  that  it  seems  to  be  coming  out  of  the  canvas,  and  measure  the 
merit  of  a  Crucifixion  by  the  corpse  colour  of  the  wounded  flesh. 

*'  Nor  do  I  deny  that  some  of  this  praise  is  deserved  by  the  imitative 
painter.  Great  industry,  long  practice,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
that  is  mechanical,  of  all  that  can  be  really  taught,  in  art,  are  necessary 
to  his  success.  And  as  a  mechanic,  as  a  clever  workman,  he  is  deserving 
of  high  praise, — of  the  same  kind  of  praise  which  we  bestow  on  a 
tapestry-worker  or  a  turner,  or  any  kind  of  artificer  who  is  ready  and 
dextrous  with  both  eyes  and  fingers,  but  of  no  other  kind,  and  of  no 
more  praise  than  these." 

(6)  Here  the  first  draft  (a)  ends,  and  the  essay  is  begun  again,  from  a  some- 
what different  point  of  departure,  in  draft  (6).  Chapter  I.  of  this,  after  a 
short  exordium  on  imitation  in  art,  makes  the  following  initial  classification  of 
the  subject — namely,  the  two  great  ends  of  landscape  painting,  (1)  the  repre- 
sentation of  facts,  (2)  of  thoughts.  This  is  the  distinction  afterwands  drawn  in 
pt.  ii.  sec  i  ch.  i. ;  the  draft  has  the  passage  there  given  about  the  artist  as 
the  spectator's  "  conveyance,  not  companion ;  horse,  not  friend  "  (see  above, 
p.  \SS  n.),  and  the  rest  of  the  chapter  closely  follows  the  chapter  just 
mentioned,  having,  however,  an  additional  paragraph  at  the  end  which  shows 
the  comparatively  modest  proportions  on  which  Modem  Painien  was  then 
derigned; — 

"  In  the  second  part  of  the  work  I  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  think 
I  understand  them,  to  explain  the  qualities  and  powers  of  his  [Tumer'tl 
mind,  and  to  institute  such  a  comparison  as  the  subject  admits  ot 
between  these  and  the  faculties  of  the  men  who  have  ontfl  nom  been 
considered  the  Fathers  of  Landscape  Art." 

Chapter  II.  in  the  draft  (of  which  chapter  there  are  two  vertiona)  la 
substantially  the  same  as  chapter  ii  in  the  text. 
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Chapter  III.  ("  Of  the  RelaUve  Importance  of  Truths  ")  is  a  first  draft  from 
which  chapters  iii.-iv.  in  the  text  were  afterwards  expanded. 

Two  following  passages  in  the  MS.  are  missing,  having  been  cut  out. 
They  must  have  contained  the  beginning  of  chapter  iv.,  which  similarly  is  a 
draft  from  which  sec.  ii.  chs.  i.-iii.  were  expanded,  dealing  with  Truth  of 
Tone,  Truth  of  Colour,  and  Truth  of  Chiaroscuro  severally.  One  passage  in 
the  draft  is  of  special  interest  as  recording  an  effect  noted  in  one  of  Ruskin's 
diaries  (see  note  on  p.  271,  above). 

Chapter  ▼.  in  the  draft  was  similarly  expanded  into  sec.  ii.  chs.  iv.  and  v. 
Here  this  draft  ends. 

(II.)  The  Allen  (now  Morgan)  MSS.  consisting  of  a  MS.  book — one  of 
a  series  numbered  by  Ruskin.  The  one  with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
(No.  14a)  includes,  besides  portions  of  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.,  various  notes 
of  Architectural  Details ;  a  translation  of  some  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^ 
with  comments  (see  above,  p.  xxix.),  and  various  data  for  The  Stones  of 
Venice,  This  volume,  with  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  was  given  by  Ruskin  to 
Mr.  George  Allen  in  May  1885 ;  it  has  recently  been  sold  by  him  (together 
with  all  the  other  Modem  Painters  MSS.  in  his  possession)  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  This  MS.  of  vol.  i.  represents  a  later  stage  of  the  book  than  drafts 
(a)  and  (6)  described  above,  corresponding  more  nearly  to  its  final  form.  It 
contains : — The  S3mopsis  of  Contents  (pp.  55-75  of  this  edition),  and  portions 
of  the  following:  Part  I.  sec.  i.  chs.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  and  vii.  ;  sec  ii.  chs.  i. 
ii.  and  iii.  Part  II.  sec.  i.  ch.  vii. ;  sec.  ii.  ch.  iii.  The  MS.  of  the  Synopsis 
of  Contents  must  be  of  later  date  than  the  rest. 

Passages  from  these  Allen  MSS.  have  already  been  given  in  footnotes 
to  the  text.  Of  the  close  revision  of  words  and  phrases,  which  a  study  of 
the  MSS.  discloses,  some  illustrative  samples  have  also  been  given  already. 
Further  citations  are  unnecessary  here,  for  the  other  variations  are  for  the 
most  part  more  of  arrangement  than  of  substance. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  MS.  of  the  volume  in 
its  final,  or  even  penultimate  form.  Nor  is  there  any  MS.  at  all  of  the 
Prefaces,  the  Introductory  chapter,  and  of  the  greater  portion  of  Part  II. 

In  addition  to  the  MSS.,  the  editors  have  had  access,  as  already  men- 
tioned (p.  xlvii.),  to  two  printed  copies  of  the  volume  which  Ruskin  kept  by  him 
for  revision,  and  in  which  he  made  various  notes,  corrections,  and  memoranda. 
One  of  these  copies — once  his  father's,  who  has  marked  it  for  selections — is  of 
the  third  edition  (1846).  Ruskin's  notes  in  it  are  much  later;  probably  after 
1870,  certainly  after  I860.  The  other  copy  (ed.  1867)  was  used  by  him  when 
proposing  to  reai*range  the  volume.  Many  of  the  author's  notes,  contained  in 
one  or  other  of  these  copies,  have  already  been  cited  in  footnotes  to  the  text. 
His  scheme  of  rearrangement  was  as  follows : — 

The  Introductory  chapter  (pt.  i.  sec.  i.  ch.  i.)  stood  as  it  was,  with  some 
excisions  (see  notes  on  pp.  80,  83,  84,  85).  The  next  chapter  ("  Definition  of 
Greatness  in  Art ")  was  rechristened  "  Definition  of  the  General  Subject," 
and  had  §  1  of  the  following  chapter  added  to  it.  Chapter  iii.  was  entitled 
"Extended  Definitions  of  the  Ideas  Conveyable  by  Art,"  and  contained 
chs.  iii.-vii.  (as  they  stand  in  the  text,  but  considerably  curtailed). 
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After  this  '^  General  Introduction  "  in  three  chapters,  Ruskin  went  on  to 
chapter  iv.,  which  he  entitled  "  General  Principles  :  1 .  Of  Ideas  of  Power,  2. 
Of  Ideas  of  Imitation."  This  included  chs.  i.  and  ii.  of  sec.  ii.  as  they  now 
stand,  though  again  considerably  curtailed,  and  was  intended  to  include  also 
a  good  deal  else,  for  at  the  end  o^  the  present  chapter  ii.  (see  p.  127),  Ruskin 
notes,  "  Add  passage  about  lusciousness  and  delight,  p.  7,"  and  **  Now  to  p.  1 79 
of  Tol.  V." ;  that  is  to  say,  he  meant  to  add  a  passage  containing  some  of  the 
points  made  on  our  p.  87,  and  to  work  in,  at  the  end  of  the  revised  chapter 
here,  the  chapter  in  the  fifth  volume  on  the  grand  style  in  painting  (entitled 
*^  The  Rule  of  the  Greatest "),  that  being  a  topic  clearly  connected  with  Ideas 
of  Power.  Chapter  iii.  in  vol.  i.  (pt.  i.  sec.  ii.),  "Of  the  Sublime,"  thus 
became  superfluous,  and  was  deleted,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  last 
sentences  (see  p.  1 30),  which  formed  the  connection  between  the  revised  ch.  iv. 
of  Part  I.  and  the  following  Part  II. 

Part  II.  Section  I.,  "General  Principles  respecting  Ideas  of  Truth,"  re- 
mained unaltered  (except  for  a  few  minor  excisions  and  corrections,  already 
noted). 

Part  II.  Section  II., "Of  General  Truths,"  was  to  be  rearranged.  Chapter 
i.,  "Of  Truth  of  Tone,"  was  left  as  it  stood;  but  chapter  ii.,  "Of  Truth 
of  Colour,"  was  to  be  given  "  with  chapter  iii.  of  vol.  iv."  ("  Of  Tumerian 
Light").  Chapter  iii.,  "Of  Truth  of  Chiaroscuro,"  was  to  be  omitted,  for 
it  is  headed  in  Ruskin's  copy  "Not  this,"  and  chapter  iv.,  "Of  Truth  of 
Space : — First,  as  dependent  on  the  focus  of  the  eye,"  chapter  v.,  "  Of  Truth 
of  Space  : — Secondly,  as  its  appearance  is  dependent  on  the  power  of  the  eye," 
was  to  be  given  "with  chs.  iv.  and  v.  of  vol.  iv."  ("Of  Tumerian  Mystery: — 
First,  as  Essential,"  and  "Of  Tumerian  Mystery  .—Secondly,  Wilful").  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  this  section  was  to  be  altogether  recast ;  chs.  ii.  §  v. 
being  incorporated,  in  some  rearranged  form,  with  chs.  iii.  iv.  and  v.  of 
vol.  iv. 

Beyond  this  point  Ruskin's  markings  for  his  proposed  rearrangement  do 
not  extend. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  on  the  fly-leaf  of  one  of  his  copies  Ruskin  has 
written  the  following  memoranda  : — 

French  Preface. 

1.  Writing  not  what  I  thought — ^aU — but  only  what  was  necessary 

at  particular  times. 

2.  Writing  too  soon. 

3.  in  necessary  passion  and  vexation. 

4.  With  Landscape  idiosyncracy. 

5.  Forgetting  to  give  due  importance  to  Harmony. 

6.  My  own  labour.     Explain  plate  of  Raphael.     Purism. 

It  does  not  appear  what  "  French  Preface  "  means.  The  clue  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  letters  of  Ruskin  to  Monsieur  K  Chesneau  of  Feb.  1  and 
Feb.  13,  1867,^  from  which  it  appears  that  M.  Chesneau  had  some  intention  of 
publishing  a  volume  of  selections  from  Ruskin's  works  translated  into  French. 

^  Nos.  1  and  2  in  the  privately  printed  volume  of  Lettert  /ram  John  Butkim  /• 
Mrmetl  Cketneau  (1804) ;  incladed  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition. 
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In  the  letters  referred  to,  Ruskin  rather  discountenances  the  idea  ''at 
present,"  Uying  stress  on  ''many  imperfect  statements  and  reasonings"  in 
his  art-writings  which  he  had  jet  to  complete  and  correct.  Presumably 
Ruskin  jotted  down  the  heads  of  an  explanatory  preface  which  for  a  time 
he  thought  of  writing  to  such  a  book  as  M.  Chesneau  proposed.  He  would 
have  explained  that  his  various  volumes  were  written  to  meet  particular 
needs,  and  that  he  had  not  in  any  one  of  them  expressed  all  his  thoughts ; 
that  he  had  begun  to  write  Modem  Painters  at  an  early  age,  before  his  studies 
were  completed  or  his  opinions  on  all  points  fixed ;  that  much  of  his  work 
was  a  passionate  protest  against  ideas,  criticisms,  or  tendencies  that  had  ex- 
cited his  anger ;  that  his  own  art-preferences  and  studies  were  at  first  (and 
in  some  degree,  always)  turned  towards  landscape ;  and  that  he  had  not  in 
his  first  volume  given  due  importance  to  harmony  in  composition.  Lastly,  he 
would  have  dwelt  upon  the  labour  that  he  had  devoted,  over  so  many  years, 
to  the  preparation  of  Modem  Paintera,  Whenever  in  that  book,  a  plate  is 
described  by  Ruskin  as  "  after  "  such  and  such  a  master,  he  had  always  him- 
self made  the  drawing  for  the  engraver  from  the  original  picture.  The  plate 
entitled  "Latest  Purism"  (No.  11  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  bock),  after  Raphael,  is 
a  case  in  point. 


VI 
MINOR    "VARIiE    LECTIONES 


All  the  more  important  and  substantial  variations  between  the  various 
editions  of  Modem  Painters^  vol.  i.^  have  already  been  given  in  footnotes  to  the 
text,  or  at  the  end  of  chapters.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  remaining 
variations  are  here  given.  A  few  quite  obvious  misprints,  however — in  mere 
matters  of  spelling — are  not  enumerated. 

Pr^ace  to  Second  Edition,  §  2,  line  12,  for  " still "  ed.  2  reads  "  yet"  ;  §  17,  line  3, 
for  "spicula"  eds.  2  and  3  read  "spiculw" ;  §  24,  line  2,  "  Jn  many  arts"  was  mia- 
printed  "//*"  in  1873  ed. ;  §  31,  line  8,  for  "with^'  eds.  2,  3,  and  4  read  "for"; 
§  38,  Ime  27,  for  "  Anio"  ed.  2  reads  ''Amo"  ;  §  40  n,  line  6,  for  "for"  eds.  2,  3, 
and  4  read  "  of" ;  §  45,  line  12,  for  "  would  "  eds.  2,  3,  and  4  read  "  had  "  ;  §  46,  the 
last  three  words  were  printed  with  capitals  in  ed.  2,  thus  "  What  They  Are." 

Synopsis  of  Contents, — Part  I.  sec.  L  ch.  iii.  §  3,  ''The  meaning  of  the  word  'excel- 
lence'" omitted  in  ed.  2.  Part  II.  sec.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  8,  "Compare  part  i.  sec.  i.  ch.  iv." 
omitted  in  ed.  2.  Ch.  viL  §  1,  for  "  the  several  aims  at"  ed.  2  reads  ''the  aim  at"  ; 
§  3,  for  "gave"  ed.  2  reads  "give."  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  this  chapter  as 
printed  do  not  appear  in  eds.  1  and  2,  which  read  instead,  "  §  6.  And  with  the  feeling 
of  modem  artists.  §  7.  The  character  of  Venice  as  given  by  Canaletti.  §  8.  By  Prout. 
§  9.  By  Stanfield.  §  10.  By  Turner.  §  11.  The  system  to  be  observed  in  comparing 
works  with  reference  to  truth.  §  12  (ed.  2).  Difficulty  of  demonstration  in  such  sub- 
jects.    §  13.  General  plan  of  investigation." 

Similarly  in  other  chapters,  where  the  contents  were  different  in  eds.  1  and  2,  the 
Sjmopeis  differed;  the  marginal  notes,  repeated  in  the  sjrnopsis  of  those  eds.,  have 
already  been  given  in  footnotes  to  the  several  chapters.  The  following  are  other  varia- 
tions in  the  synopsis  : — 

Sec  iL  ch.  v.  §  14,  for  "Canaletto"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "CaualettL"  (So  through- 
out the  volume,  eds.  1  and  2  spell  Canaletti — see  note  in  VoL  I.,  p.  223 — Or^agna, 
Canvast.  "  Graduations"  for  "  gradations  "  is  another  early  peculiarity  of  the  Oxford 
Graduate.) 

Sec.  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  3,  for  "And  indeiiniteness  ..."  eds.  3  and  4  read  (wrongly) 
<"  And  in  definiteness."  §  7,  after  "  in  this  respect,"  ed.  2  adds  "  Works  of  Stanfield.'' 
§  16,  before  "  Swift  rain-cloud  in  the  Coventry,"  eds.  2  and  3  read,  "  Deep-studied 
form  of  .  .  ." 

Sec.  iv.  ch.  iii.  §  10,  for  "  EffecU  of  external  influence"  ed.  2  reads  "Effects  of 
external  nature  .  .  ." 

Sec  V.  ch.  i.  1^  6,  for  "General  Uws"  ed.  2  reads  "rules,"  and  for  "the  imper- 
Ibetion  of  its  reflective  uurhce"  "  its  univerMdity  of  reflection." 
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Sec.  vi.  ch.  L  §  25,  after  the  line  as  it  stands^  ed.  2  inserts  ''Their  ideal  form." 
Ch.  ii.  §  6,  for  ''  his  last  works''  eds.  2  and  3  read  "  his  present  works."  Ch.  iii.  §  2S, 
for  "aim"  ed.  1  reads  "system." 

TejeL—Part  t.  sec.  i.  ch.  iv.  §  1,  lines  20^  21,  eds.  1  and  2  omit  "In  which  case." 
Sec  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  9^  line  9,  for  "good"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "fine." 

Part  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  2,  line  18,  eds.  1-5  and  1873  read  in  the  quotation  from  Locke 
"  it  not  reaching,"  and  so  in  some  eds.  of  the  original ;  other  eds.  of  Locke,  and  ed.  of 
1888  (Modem  Painters),  read  "  if  not  reaching,"  as  in  the  text  of  this  ed. ;  in  the  pre- 
ceding line,  eds.  1-5  and  1873  read  incorrectly  "  ideas  "  instead  of  "  idea."  §  8  (mar- 
ginal note),  eds.  1  and  2  omit  reference  to  "  Part  i.  sec.  i.  ch.  iv." 

Ch.  iv.  §  1,  line  15,  the  reference  was  erroneously  given  to  "Chap.  V."  in  ed. 
of  1873. 

Ch.  V.  §  1,  line  11,  "no"  misprinted  "not"  in  1873  ed. 

Ch.  vi.  §  2,  line  1,  "a*  truths"  misprinted  ''are  truths"  in  1873  ed. ;  §  3,  line  9, 
the  reference  was  erroneously  given  to  "  Sec.  II."  in  1873  ed. 

Ch.  vii.  §  11,  the  reference  here  given  (p.  181)  to  sec.  and  ch.  was  in  previous  eds. 
given  to  the  page;  there  are  other  similar  variations  elsewhere.  §  37,  for  "Nicole 
Pisano"  ed.  3  read  "Nino" ;  line  6  from  end,  for  "these  very  times'*  eds.  3  and  4 
read  "this  year  1846."  §  42,  "Proserpine"  misprinted  "Prosperine"  in  ed.  3  (see 
above,  p.  Iii.  n).  §  43,  line  3,  "Rogers's  Poems"  (so  in  all  previous  eds.)  should  be 
"poems  "  as  the  reference  is  to  the  Italy  as  well  as  to  the  Poems,  §  44,  lines  1  and  2, 
"paintings"  and  ''drawings"  were  not  italicised  in  eds.  3  and  4. 

Part  ii.  sec.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  12,  line  1,  for  "  Chap.  v.  of  the  next  section"  ed.  of  1873  reads 
"Chap.  vi.  of  this  section";  line  15,  for  "1842"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "last  year's 
exhibition." 

Ch.  ii.  §  5,  line  16,  for  "can  it  be  seriously  supposed"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "can  you 
seriously  suppose."  §  6,  line  15,  for  "nearer"  eds.  1-4  read  "nearest"  §  11,  line  14, 
before  "  fond  '*  eds.  1  and  2  insert  "  exceedingly." 

Ch.  iv.  §  1,  line  14,  "effects"  misprinted  "efforts"  in  ed.  of  1873 ;  §  6,  line  7,  eds. 
2  and  3  omit  "  observe." 

Ch.  v.  §  6,  line  8,  for  "us,"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "you." 

Ch.  v.  §  10,  last  line  but  4,  eds.  2-4  read  "anything." 

Part  ii.  sec.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  1,  in  the  quotation  from  VVordsworth,  "too  bright  or  good  " 
was  misprinted  "nor"  in  eds.  1-5  and  1873.  §  15,  in  the  quotation  from  Wordsworth, 
eds.  1  and  2  italicised  the  word  "  suddenly "  only,  g  20  (marginal  note),  eds.  1-4 
italicised  the  M-ord  "quality." 

Ch.  ii.  §  7,  line  9,  for  "  Farther  "  eds.  1  and  2  read  "  Further."  §  9,  in  the  quotation 
from  Wordsworth  all  eds.  previous  to  this  read — 

Ere  we,  who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious,  pierced 
Through  their  ethereal  texture,  had  become  .  .  . 

The  quotation  in  this  ed.  has  been  corrected  by  W'ordsworth's  text  (which  shows  also 
some  variations  of  punctuation.)  §  11,  line  14,  after  "  observe  "  1873  ed.  wrongly  inserts 
a  comma.  §  14,  for  the  reference  to  "  §  7  of  this  chapter "  1873  ed.  wrongly  reads 
"Sec.LChap.il." 

Ch.  iii.  g  22,  line  19,  before  "The  moment"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "I  believe."  §  26, 
line  20,  eds.  1-4  spell  "moonlight"  with  a  capital  "  M." 

Ch.  iv.  §  7  (marginal  note),  eds.  1  and  2  added  "  works  of  Stanfield."     §  8,  for 
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'^ dexterous "  eds.  1  and  2  read  '^dextrous."  §  14,  in  the  quotation  from  Scott  all 
eds.  previous  to  this  contained  the  following  errors  : — line  8,  ''nor  shrub*'  and  **nor 
power"  transposed;  line  10  "wearied"  for  "weary";  line  11  "But"  for  "For." 
§  15,  in  the  quotation  from  Wordsworth  all  eds.  previous  to  this  omitted  "and." 

Ch.  V.  §  2,  in  the  table  of  Turner  drawings,  "  Lowestoft"  misprinted  "Ixiwstoffe" 
in  eds.  1-4. 

Part  ii.  sec.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §  4,  line  1,  for  "lecturing"  eds.  1-4  read  "giving  a  lecture." 
§  21,  line  10,  for  " ;  but  let  us  express "  eds.  1  and  2  read  ".  In  conclusion  let  us 
express  " 

Ch.  iii.  §  5,  line  6,  "  Loch  "  in  eds.  1-4  ;  "  Lake  "  was  erroneously  substituted  in 
ed.  5  and  afterwards,  although  in  the  marginal  note  "  Loch  "  was  retained.  §  5,  line  7> 
before  "been  admirably  engraved"  eds.  1-4  insert  "luckily."  §  15,  line  1,  before 
"there  is  no"  eds.  1  and  2  insert  "Now." 

Ch.  iv.  §  2,  for  "in  the  Academy  1842"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "last  year's  Academy." 
§  13,  lines  9,  10,  "not  one  contour"  was  mbprinted  "no  tone  colour"  in  eds.  5  and 
1873. 

Part  ii.  sec.  v.  ch.  i.  §  2,  line  1,  for  " to  suggest"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "  to  reach." 
Ch.  ii.  §  1,  line  21,  before  "fondness"  eds.  1  and  2  read  " little  too  great."     §  3, 

for  "He  has  shown"  eds.  1-4  read  "he  is  a  man  of."    §  5,  for  "In  the  Exhibition 

of  1842"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "last  year's  Exhibition."     §  9,  for  "  Academy  1842"  eds. 

1  and  2  read  "last  year's  Academy."     §  11,  line  1,  for  "we  wish"  eds.  1  and  2  read 

"  we  almost  wish." 

Ch.  iii.  §  0,  last  line,  eds.  1  and  2  read  "  Salt  Ash  "  for  "  Turner's  Saltash."     §  22, 

the  words  "  takes  the  shape  "  were  not  italicised  in  eds.  1-4.     g  37,  line  33,  for  "  the 

Earl  of  EUesmere  "  eds.  3  and  4  read  "  Lord  Francis  Egerton." 

Part  ii.  sec.  vi.  ch.  i.  §  1,  line  9,  for  "  With  the  Italian  "  eds.  1  and  2  read  "  Among." 
§  2,  the  marginal  note  in  eds.  1  and  2  is  opposite  the  words  "It  will  be  best  to 
begin,"  etc.  §  8,  last  line,  for  "  This  is  nature  "  eds.  1  and  2  read  "  Now  this  is  nature." 
§  12,  line  12,  for  "The  landscape  of  Poussiu"  eds.  1-4  read  "the  windy  landscape," 
and  in  the  next  line  eds.  1  and  2  spell  "Aeneas"  "  Eneas."  §  12,  last  line,  "angle" 
misprinted  "agle"  in  1873  ed.  §  10  (marginal  note),  ed.  1873  reads  incorrectly 
"Leafage  in  .  .  ."  for  "Leafage.  Ite  ..."  §  23,  line  2,  for  "Marly"  1873  ed.  has 
"  Marley."  §  24,  line  1,  the  reference  is  wrongly  given  to  "  Ch.  iv."  in  eds.  1-5  and 
1873.     §  24,  last  line,  for  "  Oakhampton  "  eds.  1  and  2  read  (correctly)  "  Okeharopton." 
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